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Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 
is no attribute. Itis the Law of Laws—eternal Har- 
mony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless, universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou dost 
become at one with it, thy being melted in its Being, 
the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the more 
thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is the 
Aryan Path, Path of the Buddhas of perfection. 

| —The Voice of the Silence 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Point 


out the “ Way ”—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does. the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. o 


—The Voice of the Silence 


Vor. XIV 


Ba m me Ham eee iee anurans 


With this number THE ARYAN 
PaT opens its fourteenth volume 
and it hopes to carry forward its 
mission in spite of the darkness that 
envelopes the world today. / 

By the modern calendar, the world 
enters on January Ist a new year 
which is bound to prove fateful. It 
seems most likely that during the 


coming months this ghastly war will ` 


come to a close. But even if it does 
not, its end will come in sight. The 
foremost thinkers all over the world 
are already discussing the nature of 
the new order to be. Many among 
them are inspired by noble ideals 
rooted in justice, in fair-play, in 
good-will. But they do not receive 
help and encouragement from those 
political leaders who are - actually 
engaged in conducting the war ; these 
latter too often cling to the old 
concepts of racial and national 
privilege and position. 
time of writing Adolph Hitler an- 
nounces that he will not capitulate; 
on the other hand Winston Churchill 
declares that there will be “no 
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Thus at the — 
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A TORCH IN DARKNESS 


liquidation of the British Empire. ”’ 
Indian newspapers of November rith 
published a speech of Hitler’s in 
which he is reported to have asserted : 
“What is necessary is that we hold 
what we have.’” On the same day 
Churchill is quoted as having declar- 
ed: | ‘We mean to hold our own. ” 
Such an attitude, irrespective of the 
party which evinces it, spells danger 
for the -world after the war. It 
means that peace will again be but 
the prelude to a new struggle. What 
is now needed is a ready willingness 
to give up old possessions and claims, 
to ensure equality of opportunity to 
all nations as to all men. 
practical: idealists realize that the 
old régime of exploitation and of 
competition must give way to a new 
order based on mutual co-operation. 
In them lies the hope of the world. 
Men of insight are also convinced 
of the futility of mere military 
successes. Civilized opinion is veer- 


ing more and more to the idea of 


victory by moral forces and by moral 
principles rather than by physical 


The few . 
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might. In the world’s eyes British 
. prestige has been lowered not ‘so 
much through loss of military 


positions, including the ignominious | 


fall of Singapore, as by failure to 
uphold the ideals of freedom for, all 


and the unification of the whole 


world into a real federation. Even 
‘were we to speculate.on the basis 
-of a complete military victory for 
Germany we hold that the Nazis 
‘would not be able to impose by 
force their ideology for any length of 
time. The ideal of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity is not dead; it is 
stirring the hearts and the minds of 


millions in every corner of the world» 


And the successful Nazis would soon 
encounter a Continental revolution 
before which the French and the 
Russian revolutions would pale into 
insignificance. 


Many today look to the U. S. A. 


in the hope that it will uphold- the 
principles of true democracy and 
brotherhood for all peoples. 
a wonderful opportunity to give the 
lead in éducating the world in 


true concepts of a righteous new. 
‘May it see clearly and act’ 


order. | 
- accordingly ! 

The achievements of China, not 
only .or even chiefly on the battle 


economics and business, of morality 
and intellectual honesty, have raised 
her status very considerably ; never 


again can China be treated ‘by. 
Western powers asin the past and, 


the message which her leaders are 
giving to the world is as noble as it 
is practical, for they.take the whole 


It has: 


world into account and not only their 
own vast country. Thus Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek, only a few. days 
after the Hitler and Churchill pro- 


‘nouncements, told the world :— 


China ‘has no desire to replace the 
Western ‘Imperialism in Asia by an 
Oriental Imperialism or to introduce 
isolaticnism of its own or of any 
one else. 

We hold that we must aivan from 
the narrow idea of. exclusive alliances 
and regional blocs which in the end 
make for bigger and bitter wars, to an 
effective organisation for world unity. 

‘Unless real world co-operation re- 
places both isolationism and imperial- 
ism in'a new interdependent ‘world of 
free nations there will be no lasting 
security for you or for us. 

Again Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
in a letter to the East and West 
Association of New York wrote :— 

. Unless there is genuine international — 
sympzthy and, more especially, under- 
standing, there is a sorry prospect 
for the world even after the Axis ‘is — 
defeated. If we continue to think on 
racial lines there is little hope. As you 
know; I have always been an advocate 
of closer and more sympathetic relations 


- between East and West. Lately I have 


been endeavouring to show why such 
relations, even at the risk of offending 


. some who feel their withers galled, 
fields but primarily on the planes of - 


should be altered. But it is supremely 
foolish to ignore fundamental causes 
simply because we have to readjust our 
vision and cease to regard semblances 
for actualities. 

The world must be educated to 
accept these ideas and to,acquire a ` 
new outlook. Geographically we 
must cease talking of boundaries as ` 
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dividing country from country and 
one hemisphere from another. The 
earth is a single globe and we have 
reached a stage in human evolution 
where this recognition is overdue. 
Our historical sense must be trained 
to value the achievements and the 
failures of peoples from a new angle. 
Those nations must be accounted 
really great which help the world 
unselfishly, not those which achieve 
physical Conquests to satisfy national 
ambitions. 

Above all, people have to learn a 
mode of life founded upon the 


INDIA’S ART 


wo 


deepest experiences of the loftiest 
minds of the race. The truths 
expressed by the real mystics down 
the ages: afford the surest basis for 
constructing the new order. Their 
statements are consistent and theiy 
implications clear. Their language, 
which. transcends all distinctions, is 
universal in its appeal and therefore 
capable of bringing together men 
and women of all nations, colours, 
creeds, “Their message is the flame 
at which the torch is lighted that 
we hold aloft in darkness. : 
21st November, 1942. 


INDIA’S ART 


The time has passed when products 
of Eastern art were decried by the 
West as degenerate offshoots of Hellenic 
inspiration. During the last three- 
quarters of a century authoritative 
opinion has been leaning more and 
more towards an acknowledgment that 
Indian art and culture are among 
the principal contributions to human 
civilisation. The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland publishes in Part 2, 1942, “A 
Lecture on the Sculpture of Indochina, 
Siam and Java’ by Dora Gordine 
(Hon. Mrs. Richard Hare). Herself a 
sculptor of repute, she illustrates with 
fine critical perception how the emo- 
tional interpretation of the Hindu 
sculptor and his early imitators endows 


their work with vibrant rhythm and 
life, distinguished from the later Java- 
nese style. The lecturer, who holds 
that “the Indianization of East Asia 
was a more far-reaching event in the 
history of culture than the Helleniza- 
tion of Asia Minor,” concludes :-- 


The finest sculpture of every region and 
period that was inspired from India possesses 
the same basic qualities. All the works are 
strongly conceived, sensitively modelled, and 
combine an architectural sense of proportion 
with weight and dignity. Their serenity is 
not cold indifference but the expression of an 
intense inward life. One feels that this art 
rose to greatness because it was not a. closed 
preserve for a few connoisseurs but rooted in 
the wants of the people, a part of the daily 
life of every temple-goer and every person, 
high and low, who found in it inspiration, 
joy, relaxation and peace. 


RELIGION IN REBUILDING VILLAGE LIFE 


[This forceful plea for true religion in village reconstruction is by our 
esteemed contributor, Shri Bharatan Kumarappa of ‘the All-India Village 


Industries Association. 
for the builders of New India.—ED..] | 


* Through-human history, Religion 
. has assumed essentially ‘two forms— 
= one which we may call the lower, 
and the other, the higher: By the 
lower religion we mean that which 
concerns itself primarily with the 
observance of rules and regulations 
in regard to dogma, ritual and social 
behaviour. It is the organised relig- 
ion of the temple, the church or 
the mosque. It represents the 
crystallisation of the experience of 
the seers into codes and practices 
for the benefit. of the people. It 
may be described as the religion of 
the Law. Its nature being to con- 
serve, it is critical of any departure 
from the norm, and is therefore 
uncreative and reactionary. The 
higher is the religion of the seer or 
the prophet who is face-to-face with 
Reality. It knows no law and yet 
is the fountain-head of all laws. It 
- is as free as the wind, blowing where 
it listeth. It may be described as 
the religion of the Spirit. Being 
unfettered by tradition, it is creative 
and evolves ever new forms of 
thought and conduct. 


Religion in both these forms has. 


been a mighty force in the life of 
our people. To take the lower first, 
every detail in the life of an individ- 
ual was regulated by religion— 
birth, education, occupation, marr- 


It has an important essa’ for the West as well as 


lage; home life and community life, 
ever food, clothes and dwelling. 
Hinduism is often accused of being 
other-worldly. On the other hand, 
perhaps there has hardly been 
another religion which has been. so 
reduced to terms of life in this world. 
The ancients embodied their- ripe 
wisdom and experience in codes 
dealing with every detail of a man’s 
life, and enjoined these on the 


‘people, making their observance & 


part of religious duty. Religion 
therefore became for them not a 
mere saying of prayers or gathering 
for congregational worship period- 
ically, but a way cf life. 

Needless to say, such a powerful 
force can be wielded for good as well 
as for evil. Codes- which were 


evolved to suit particular conditions 


become harmful when practised at a 
later day when circumstances have 
altered. Or in the course of time 
they accumulate excrescences which, 
like so many weeds, choke the 
tender plant out of existence. Or 
they are misinterpreted and muti- 
lated by later generations who, lack- 
ing spiritual discernment, go by the 
letter of the law and miss its spirit. 
When religion of this kind degen- 
erates thus, it becomes a vicious force 
working against progress and human 
welfare. 
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Take, e.g., caste. Human beings 
in this country were classified under 
four main types according to the 
nature predominant in them :— 
(1) those devoted to the pursuit of 
eternal values (Brahmin), (2) those 
devoted to the protection of the 
community (Kshatriya), (3) those 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth 
for themselves (Vaisya), and (4) those 
who merely laboured as servants 
(Sudra)? In accordance with their 
nature they were allotted occupa- 
tions—the Brahmin to be the spir- 
itual leader of the community, 
having no property of his own but 
endowed with honour ; the Kshatriya 
to be the protector of the community 
for which selflessly he was to lay 
down his life; the Vaisya to acquire 
wealth through trade ; and the Sudra 
to engage himself in any service 
which would help him to earn his 
daily bread. 

Each caste was necessary to the 
others, and the whole was a closely 
knit, interdependent system. With- 
in each was developed an intimate 
social sense, transcending barriers of 
wealth and recognising that one does 
not live unto oneself but is one’s 
brother’s keeper. Instead of a mad 
rush of all as at present for any job 
that is paying at the moment, each 
person had his occupation deter- 
mined by his caste, so that from 
generation to generation there was a 
properly proportioned distribution 
of labour according to the needs of 
the village. Hatred and jealousy 
between competing individuals were 
avoided, and in their place there was 


a sense of co-operation and mutual 
dependence. The blacksmith did 
not turn potter, nor the potter a 
shoemaker, throwing the village 
economy out of joint, but each looked 
to the other to satisfy his needs, and 
in turn laboured at his appointéd 
task to satisfy the needs of his 
neighbours. 

Such was the well-knit social order 
contemplated by the caste s¥stem 
which has, however, under modern 
conditions degenerated into a per- 
nicious and disruptive force. Money- 
making being the primary considera- 
tion today, thanks to the impact of 
Western industrial civilisation on 
our country, the two higher orders, 
the Brahmin and the Kshatriya, vie 
with the Vaisya and the Sudra for 
lucrative jobs. Competition has 
engendered selfishness, exclusiveness 
and mutual antagonism as between 
caste and caste, so that they exist 
now with hardly a vestige of the 
element of virtue for which they 
were instituted, but with all the 
evil that they were capable of 
fully developed, breaking up the 
nation into innumerable water-tight 
compartments, one pitted against. 
the other. Religion, which sought 
through the caste system to build 
the life of the people into a 
well-planned corporate whole, has 
degenerated into a disruptive force 
setting one group against the other 
and sowing the seeds of disintegration 
in the body politic. 

Caste is only a telling illustration 
of how the religion of the Law which 
aims at conserving and building up 
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the life of the people is ever in 
danger of degenerating into a power 
for evil. It requires great vigilance 


and spiritual discernment to see that. 


in course of time the shell of a code 
or an institution is not mistaken for 
it kernel, as unfortunately in history 


it always tends to be, leading to 


social disease instead of social health. 
It is due to- this tendency of religion 
in its lower form that the social 
reformer who is in a hurry to bring 
about a new heaven and a new earth 
is out to get rid of religion root and 
branch. Religion symbolises for him 
the entrenchment of all the tradi- 


tional forces of evil which have * 


kept the people from progress and 
advancement. But such an attitude 
reveals impatience rather than wis- 
dom. It is a case of throwing away 
the kernel with the shell, as the shell 
is found to be injurious. The more 
sober reformer will retain the kernel 
and discard the shell. 

In the religious heritage of our 
village folk there is a rich mine 
waiting to be tapped, and it would 
be folly to spurn it and to seek new 
treasure-troves. To, people whose 
culture is as old as the hills no new- 
fangled ideas borrowed from tribes 
who roved the jungles of Europe but 
yesterday can be of much help. 
Besides, the future must be of one 
piece with the past. Or else the 
edifice, being in the nature of patch- 
work, must sooner or later collapse. 

Not only so, but when the reformer 
aliens himself with the cultural life 
of the people he brings into play 
powerful influences from , the past 


which are capable of working won- 
ders.. This has indeed been the 
secret of Gandhiji’s phenomenal 
success. . He has clothed old. ideas 
like satya (truth), ahimsa (non- 
violence ), yajna sacrifice ), tapasya 
(renunciation? karma and nish- 
karma ‘action and inaction), bhakti 
(religious devotion), sacred through 
centuries of religious teaching, with 
new .meanings; or rather he has 
re-interpreted them in the fight of 
the living conditions of today so that 
he has with their help inaugurated 
a new era in this country almost 
overnight. Unlike others who, having 
drunk deep of the fount of Western 


learning, find an unbridgeable gulf | 


between themselves and the people 
and are therefore unable to lead 
them,.Gandhiji, by penetrating to 
the core of ideas which have been 
woven into the very texture of the 
life of the people, and by putting 
them into action in his own life 
and surroundings, has immediately 
caught the imagination of the masses 
who give him instinctive and unstint- 
ed follcwing. ‘What a mighty force 
is then at his command who seeks 
to rebuild the life in, the villages of 


our country by recourse to the 


religion of the people, if only he is 
capable of getting behind the form 
to the spirit of this religion and its 
codes ! . 

But to be able to do this, one must 
in one’s own life have passed beyond 
the lower to. the higher type of 
religion, for so long as a, man is 
caught in a jungle he cannot see the 
jungle. -It is when he has come out 
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of it and attained the summit that 
he can see the nature and extent of 
the jungle he has struggled through. 
But what, it may be asked, is this 
higher religion on attainment of 
which one can obtain a true estimate 
of the lower? We have described 
it as the religion of the Spirit, and 
the content of Spirit, as distinct 
from body or matter, would seem to 
be unity and rationality,—unity or 
non-separateness (unlike the body 
which is always marked by separa- 
tion of one from the other)—and 
rationality, not merely the logical 
understanding or science which deals 
with the objects of sense but the 
higher Reason which perceives the 
things of the Spirit, vzz., the Infinite 
Self of Philosophy and Religion, the 
Good in conduct usually spoken of 
as morality, and the Beautiful 
embracing all forms of Art, such as 
music, literature, painting, sculpture, 
architecture and the dance. The 
Religion of the Spirit would then be 
devotion to eternal values such as 
these. 

To illustrate, today under the 
impact of Western industrialism the 
essential solidarity of the village 
unit has been broken up and all that 
remain in it are isolated individuals 
each seeking his own profit, no 
matter whether in the process he 
ruins everybody else, and completely 
upsets the village economy. The 
result is that the essential unity of 
the village has been sacrificed 
because af the greed of the few, 
leading to economic chaos, resulting 
in poverty, ignorance and degrada- 


political bondage. 
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tion, and to communal and caste 
factions exploited by a foreign power 
interested in keeping the people in 
If the nation is 
to be saved, the village requires to 
be rebuilt as a self-sufficient well- 
ordered whole and that cannot be if 
the people of the village are allowed 
each to seek his own fleeting, per- 
ishing objects which may bring a few 
individuals temporary prosperity, 
but leave the village poorer and in 
disruption, at the mercy of any 
exploiter. He who would help in 
rebuilding village life must keep his 
eye on village unity and seek to 
bring it about as between castes, 
religions and conflicting interests in 
the village. 

Further, what the world is suff- 
ering from is the divorce of religion 
from economics and politics. Intox- 
icated with the quick success that 
comes with pursuing a transient 
objective, the sages of the West have 
proclaimed that the saint should be 
confined to his hermitage and 
economics and politics left free from 
his interference. On what a plight 
such a philosophy has brought the 
West to, the present chaos, destruc- ' 
tion and bloodshed afford a tragic 
commentary. Western nations would 
have wealth, wealth and more 
wealth. They had it for a time and 
triumphantly bestrode the world like 
a Colossus. But alas, their empires 
were founded on the quicksands of 
Time, deliberately banning God and 
eternal values, with the result that 
the wealth so eagerly sought and 
obtained for a while is now being 


“ 
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poured out like water to bolster up 
a crumbling structure. 

Foolish would be he -who. did 
not learn from the terrible tragedy 
being enacted before our eyes today. 
Nation after nation in its godless 
pursuit of wealth is seeking to destroy 
all rivals. The only way to redeem 
humanity would seem to be to restore 
to its central place the religion. of 
the. Spirit. True to the spiritual 
heritage of his country, Gandhiji has 
been calling upon people everywhere 
to apply spiritual truths to. politics, 
economics and social affairs. . Even 
amongst his own immediate. foll- 
owers, imbued as they are with thé 
political wisdom of the West, few 
there be that have been able to 
shake off the belief that Religion 
should leave politics alone. They 
adopt his principles asa matter of 
expediency. Only he almost singly 
persists, in:spite of condemnation on 
all sides, in bringing the Religion of 
the Spirit to bear on matters 
touching the nation or humanity. 
The proud West in disdain calls him 
the naked fakir, but when mighty 
empires have fallen and ceased to 
“ be, his work and message will 
prevail for they are rooted in the 
heart of the Eternal. . 

When this higher Religion is 
applied to the rebuilding of village 
life, as we see it so amply illustrated 
in the work of Gandhiji, Reason 
(Truth) touched with: Love (non- 
violence ) will lay the. foundations 
of a new order. Both will be equally 
required—knowledge of the best 
kind (Truth) as well as regard for 


z * 


the well-being of human beings ( nòn- oom 
violence). With these for its base, 
the building is secure. It will under 
present conditions.show itself in a 
programme of economic: self-suffi- 
ciency, 7. e., agriculture, khadi and 
other village industries centring 
round the needs of the village, 
village sanitation and medical aid, 
diet reform, basic education, village 
self-government, removal of untouch- 


eye a ~- $ “X «@ 
ability; communal unity, provision _ 


of facilities for recreation, worship 


-and art and, as the village is not te 


develop in isolation but as an organic 
part oi the nation, propagation of a 
knowledge of Hindustani, the nation- 
al language of the country. 

But no programme however 
meritorious is of any avail without 
workers of the right description to 
put it into effect. . Such workers, it 
is needless to say, are required to be 
devotees of Truth end non-violence. 
Not only so, they must, as higher 
Hinduism has always taught, .be 
selfless, for when self comes in, Truth 
is distorted and non-violence flies to 
the winds. Hence it is that in our. 
ancient social order the Brahmin, 
who was to occupy himself with 
spiritual pursuits, was divested of ` 
responsibility . for looking after his 
own needs which became the concern 
of other castes in the village. The 
nation-builder must be, if we may 
so describe him, a religious beggar 
(a naked fakir ) in the true sense of 
the word. Unless such followers of . 
the Religion of the Spirit, devoted 
whole-heartedly to knowledge and 
nen-violence; are at- the helm of 
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affairs, the edifice they put up” must 
sooner or later come down with a 
crash. Will the nations of the world, 
led to the verge of self-destruction 
through banishing Religion , from 
human affairs, learn this message 
which India out of her rich spiritual 
heritage has to teach in the person 
of Gandhiji, or will they shout 
“Crucify him! Crucify him!” and 
put him behind prison-bars, child- 
ishly thinking thus to still a voice 
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which is one with the voice of the 
Eternal ? 

Whatever they may do, the duty of 
everyone in this country interested 
in the work of village reconstruc- 
tion,—and which true lover of India 
is not?—is to realise that without 
faith in Truth and non-violence and 
selfless devotion which only the 
Religion of the Spirit can give him, 
no work he may attempt for the 
villages or for the country can abide. 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


When on all sides the wheels of 
industry are turning faster, insistence 
upon cottage industries and rural self- 
sufficiency might seem strangely per- 
verse. But the question whether India 
should and could with advantage adopt 
intensive industrialisation as an aim 
must ultimately depend upon the 
conditions obtaining here. In a country 
where labour is available in plenty 
the imposition of the lJabour-saving 
machine can but result in economic 
and social dislocation. Machines might 
save time but speed is not the only 
consideration. More urgent than sav- 
ing time is saving men from poverty 
and starvation. 


Industrialisation, which to all 
` appearances absorbs a section of the 
urban population into employment, 
only leaves a greater section of the 
general population on the streets. The 
development of rural industries not 
only affords employment to a large 
part of the rural population but also, 
while encouraging the creative capac- 
ity of the village artisan, becomes 
instrumental in achieving an even 
distribution of work for most, if not 
all. For every village can, by develop- 
ing its own industries, even if on a 
small scale, cater to local demand. 


The annual report for 1941 of the 
All India Village Industries Associa- 
tion, Wardha, which we have before 
us, shows how successiully indigenous 
industries like paddy-husking, oil-press- 
ing, gur-making, bee-keeping, tanning 
and leather-work, weaving, paper- 
making and a large number of others 
can be developed to immense advan- 
tage. Besides providing employment, 
an intensive programme in this direc- 
tion will automatically cure the helpless 
dependence on others which the ma- 
chine fosters. 


A perusal of this report will convince 
any open-niinded person that we arc 
looking up to be fed when we have 
hands strong enough and skilled 
enough to feed ourselves and others. 
India is lacking neither in raw mate- 
rials nor in the hands that can turn 
these into finished goods. The villages 
can be their own markets. Only the 
willingness to open our eyes is wanting. 
Associations like the All India Village 
Industries Association are proving by 
example how this vast subcontinent 
can become almost, if not entirely, sclf- 
sufficient economically and, incident- 
ally, how it can save its resources from 
feeding the maws of foreign machines 
while millions of its own people are 
underfed, 


“THE DOCTRINE OF REINCARNATION IN 
PERSIAN THOUGHT 


[Dr. Margaret Smit’ has brought together in -several recent articles a 
‘convincing body of evidence for the wide spread of belief, in medieval and in 


modern times, of the anciently universal doctrine of reincarnation. 


Here she 


shows its presence not orly in Zoroastrianism, whose esotericism is, in fact, 
identical with that of the Secret Doctrine of antiquity, but also in unorthodox 


Muslim and derivative sects.—ED. B 


While the more orthcdox Sunni 

Muslims and most of the {üfi mystics 
rejected the doctrine of rezncarnation 
and the transmigration. o? souls, the 
conception found much more. accept- 
ance. among the Shi'ites of Persia 
and among Muslim sects. which 
were reckoned as heretical by the 
orthodox. 
_ The belief is found in two forms, 
one being the view thet’ the soul 
passes through a series of lives, by 
rebirth each time in a diffrent body, 
the other the view that the Divine 
Spirit, in a special sense, is reincar- 
nated in a human body, fom time to 
time—the belief of the Imamites. 
In ‘Iraq and in Persa, Muslim 
- thought was affected by Neo- 
-© Pythagorean and Gnostic theories! 
and probably by Buddhism, too. 

The sect of the Mu'‘tazilites, some 
of whom accepted th= doctrine, 
owed their origin to a Persian, ‘Wasil 


b. ‘Ata al-Ghazzal (0b: 748 A.D.), a“ 


disciple of the theologiar. and ascetic 
Hasan of Basra, whom the Sifis 
claimed as one of their number. 

“They taught the doctrine of the 





could attain to salvation. 


Unity ‘and the. Justice of God, and 
therefore held that a man had free- 
will arid was morally responsible for 
his good or evil deeds. Their belief 
in ‘reincarnation was the logical 
consequence of their belief in the 
Divine Justice, which required an 
exact retribution for sin, but also 
demanded a means whereby man 
Those 
who had sinned, they-believed, could, 
in successive lives, purify themselves 
and, by obeying the Divine Law, 
free themselves from the necessity 
of rebirth and become fit to enter 
Paradise.’ 
The doctrine was also accepted by 
many among the Shiʻites, who believe 
in the spiritual succession of the 
Imāms, their religious leaders, and 
could not accept the idea of their 
election by human choice, as the 
Arabs had done. The Persians had 
held firmly to the Divine Right of 
Kings in the Sassanian period and 
this may have influenced their 
attitude towards the Imam. They 
held that he was the earthly incarna- 
tion of the Divine Spirib and that 


1 Cf. THE ARYAN PATH, May 1942, p. 200, and July 1942, p. 299. 
n KA THE ARYAN PATH, January 1933, PP. 33, 34. 
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the Spirit was transmitted intact 
from one Imam to another. With 
this was combined the belief in a 
Mahdi, Sahib-1-Zaman (Master of the 
Age), who would reappear when the 
hour came for his manifestation. 
The last of the Imams accepted by 
the Shi ‘ites disappeared in the ninth 
century. His followers held that 
while the Imam was withdrawn for 
a time, he would return again to 
destroy "the powers of evil and to 
bring in the Golden Age of justice 
and truth. This idea that the last 
of the Imams will be reincarnated as 
a Mahdi or a Messiah is still widely 
held. 

Several Shi'ite sects, such as the 
Isma‘ilis, the Qarmatites and the 
Nusayris, believed also that ordinary 
individuals would reincarnate until 
they had learnt to recognise the 
Imam and had acquired the knowl- 
edge to overcome the evil within 
themselves, thus obtaining freedom 
from rebirth. The Nusayris divided 
time into seven cycles, each of which 
had its own manifestation of Deity. 
They also taught that from God, the 
Light of lights, emanated a light, 
the när-Muhammad, which was dis- 
persed into luminous particles, the 
stars, but these, as a punishment 
for their pride, were degraded into 
souls imprisoned in human bodies. 
The soul, after passing through 
various cycles of transmigration, 
might reascend to its former sphere 
if, while on earth, it recognised the 
Divine incarnations and accepted 
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their teaching. If not, it must con- 
tinue to submit to rebirth, perhaps 
as a Christian or a Muslim, until its 
expiation was complete. This sect 
still exists in Western Asia. 

The Druses, called after the Persian 
mystic Hamza al-Duruzi, who taught 
a secret gnosis, arose in the eleventh 
century, but still exist in consid- 
erable numbers and still adhere to 
an esoteric religion, which includes 
belief in reincarnation. They teach 
that God is One, Ineffable, Passion- 
less, in Himself beyond the compre- 
hension of men but making Himself 
manifest to men by successive in- 
carnations. The material, multiform 
world is an emanation from the 
Divine Spirit, which it reflects as in 
a mirror. The Druses hold that the 
number of human beings is fixed, 
neither increasing nor decreasing and 
that souls are continually being re- 
born in fresh incarnations. The 
souls of those in whom good predom- 
inates over evil, pass after the death 
of the body into fresh incarnations 
of ever greater perfection, until they 
reach a state of purity in which 
they can be reabsorbed into the One, 
but those in whom evil is allowed to 
have the ascendancy fall lower still, 
even to sub-human levels. The 
Druses maintain the freedom of 
man’s will, so that man’s salvation 
depends upon his own efforts, helped 
by the Divine illumination given 
through the Imam.? 

In certain of the Persian poets we 
find a belief in evolution, which 





t For a fuller account of the history and beliefs of the Druses, cf. THE ARYAN PATH, 


January 1933, P. 37. 
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includes not only the evolu-ion of the 
human being, but also th- spiritual 
evolution of the soul and may well 
have included some bel&f in the 
doctrine of reincurnation. The poet 
‘Abdallah Ansari (1005-10€5 A. D.) of 
whom it was said that he was born 
a Gnostic and had not to.szek knowl- 


edge and to discover it ar=w, writes’ 


of how he came from the sphere of 
the, unmanifest into the paenomenal 
world, how he passed through the 
stages of inanimate orgarisations to 
life and thence, 

Leaving the brutes behind, I mse again: 


Within the crystal shell of huran-soul - 
The ‘drop of self became a precous pearl. 


Seeking to worship God as others 
did, he found himself still znsatisfied: 
I followed then the road that Bads to Him 
And so became a bond-slave ac His gate. 


No longer was I separate irom Him, 
From Him I came, to Him I kad returned. 


Here there is the belief in the 
continuance of the same Ego through 
different successive existences, al- 
ways ascending until it attains to 
reunion with its Source. 

It was stated of ‘Umar Khayyam, 
the Persian mathema-ician and 
astronomer, famed-for his quatrains, 
_ who lived in the eleventh century, 
that he believed in reincacnation and 
as he was a student ef Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna) who also accepted -the 
doctrine, he may have derived it 
from him. | 

Much of the teaching contained 
in his verses is consistert with. this 
view. The soul, he tauzht, was in 


1 Translation by J]. M. Rodwell. 
2 Translation by E. H. Whinfield: 
3 Ibid. 
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its essence Divine, created in purity, - 


and while in the body was a captive, 
which -must seek to shake off its 
fetters and to regain its former free- 
dom. 

O soul! from earthly taint when purified 

As spirit free, thou shalt toward heaven ride, 
Thy home the Empyrean! Shame on thee 
Who-dozc in this clay tenement abide.* 

By renunciation of thi world and 
its vanities, the soul may free -itself 
from the bondage of the senses and 
the self, but the service of others is 
part of this discipline : eternal happ- 
iness will not be won by one oblivious 
of the happiness of others :—. 
Whate’er thou doest, never grieve thy 

brother 


Nor kindle flames. of wrath his peace to 
smother. 


. Dost thou desire to taste eternal bliss ?* - 


Vex thine own heart, but never vex another.” 

When the lower self has ‘been 
completely annihilated, then the 
mystic can pass into the life with 
God :— | 


The more’: dne to self, I live.the more, 
The more abase myself, the higher soar. 


Ard at the -last the mystic can 
say = 
My bzing is of Thee and Thow art mine 
And I am Thine, since I am lost in Thee.? 
The great Persian mystic Shihab 
al-Din Suhrawardi (ob. II9I A. D.), 
who suffered death for his adherence 
to Sfifism, accepted the doctrine of 
reincarnation for those who had not 
made sufficient progress towards the 
goal of spiritual perfection, but he 
held that all souls were journeying 


towards. God and that. when, by 
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effort and self-discipline, they were 
perfected, they would find their rest 
in Him.? 

There are indications in the wri- 
tings of the mystic poet Farid al-Din 
‘Attar (ob. c. 1229 A. D.) that he 
accepted the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, especially in his Mantiq al-Tayr, 
where he symbolises the ascent of 
the soul as the journey made by a 
company of birds to find their King, 
in the course of which they had to 
pass through the Seven Valleys of 
Search, Love, Knowledge, Detach- 
ment, Unification, Bewilderment and 
Annihilation, enduring hardships, 
privations, suffering, until they 
attained their end. When purified 
and freed from all earthly elements, 
they were enlightened by the Eternal 
Sun and their souls were transformed 
into its light. That this attainment 
is reached after many existences, is 
suggested by this passage :— 

When a hundred thousand ages 
beyond all time, before or after, had 
passed, then these mortal birds deliv- 
ered themselves over joyfully to 
total annihilation. ..and attained, after 
annihilation, to immortality....Whilst 
thou art in existence or non-existence 
how canst thou set foot in this 
place? But when thou art no more 
hindered by existence or non-existence, 
then thou seest what took place at the 
beginning and at the end, and when 
thou knowest the end, behold the gain 
of it! A germ of life is nourished in 
order that it may become an intelligent 
and active being...he is given the 
knowledgé of his own existence. Then 
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Death comes to efface all....Man has 
turned again into the dust of the way 
and has been annihilated again and 
again. But in the midst of his annihila- 
tion he has learnt a hundred different 
kinds of mysteries, of which he knew 
not hitherto. Then he has been given 
complete immortality and has attained 
to glory. 

‘Attar tells, too, the story of the 
Pheenix, which is an allegory of 
reincarnation, of how it lived a 
thousand years and when the time 
of its death is at hand, it heaps up 
fuel, places itself on the funeral-pyre 
and itself kindles the flames which 
consume it. 

Soon both pyre and bird become a 
glowing red-hot mass. When it is 
reduced to ashes and but one spark 
remains, then, from the ashes, a new 
Phcenix arises into life. 

So, though one body perishes, the 
spark, which is the immortal soul, 
remains and entering into a new 
body, lives again. 

The idea of the evolution of the 
self through successive existences is 
found in the poetry of the great 
Safi Jalal al-Din Rimi (1207-1273 
A. D. ), who teaches that every visible 
form has its archetype in the 
invisible world and that, though the 
form perishes, the original remains. 
What seems to perish is immortal: 
the stream which seems to be merged 
in the ocean has come from a spring, 
the waters of which never cease to 
flow. That eternal fountain is the 
Universal Soul, whence all created 
things come forth as flowing streams 


1 For a fuller account of Suhrawardi’s life and teaching, cf. THE ARyanx PATH, October 


1931, pp. 710 ff. 
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and will do so for ever. From the 
time that the soul entered this 
material world, it was given an 
opportunity to make its. escape. 
First it passed through the manimate, 
then came to the animate, and then 
became possessed of knowledge, 
reason and faith. From humanity 
it may ascend. again until it takes 
upon itself the sinless natare of the 
angels. Then at last it is ft to shake 
off the trammels of earthly life within 
a material body and to pass into the 
Divine life, the drop merged in the 
ocean, the part become one with the 
Whole.* 
The same idea of the continuance 

of the Ego through countless rebirths 
is found in his great Mathnawi :— 

Why should I fear? “When was I less by 

dying ? 
Yet once more I shall die as men, to soar 
With angels blest : but even from angelhood 


I must pass on : all except God doth perish. 
When I have sacrificed my angl soul, 


I shall become what no man e’er conceived. 


Oh, let me not exist | for Non-existence 
Proclaims in organ tones ‘‘ To Him we shall 
` return.” ? 


The modern Zoroastriars appear 
also to hold this doctrine, believing 
that if after death the gooc deeds of 
a man outweigh the evil, he is forth- 
with admitted to Paradise, which is 


understood in a spiritual Sense, as. 


indicating a state rathez than a 
-place. But if a man’s evil deeds 


outweigh the: good, he mst, for a. 


further period of probaticn, suffer 
rebirth in this world, which repre- 
sents -Hell, also understood as a 
condition, not a place. 


1 Diwan Shams-i-Tabriz, No XII. 


The doctrine of reincarnation is 
accepted by the Baha’is of modern 
Persia, the successors of the Babis, 
originally a Shi'ite sect, who teach 
that God is Pure Essence, the Source 
of all things, which are mirrors 
reflecting His glory. The universe 
exists in order to individualise the 
One Eternal Essence. 


Forms or bodies perish, but reno- 
vation follows dissolution : reincarna- 
tion is the means by which the spirit 
can develop and be made perfect 
through successive associations with 
bodies.. The thoughts and the charac- 


teristics of the individual are not - 


dispersed after death, but tend to 
reappear in association with each 
other, when opportunity offers, in 
another Auman individual. The 
Baha'is, however, de not believe that 
there is a continuance of self-con- 
sciousness from one life to another ; 


` they hold that the results of each 


indivicual life-experience enrich 


humanity generally. 


Each human soul, they believe, is . 
a ray of the Divine Love, and, just ` 
as mary lamps may be kindled from . . 


one flame, so the spirits of countless 
men may be illumined by the One 
World Spirit. Life in this world is 
imprisonment for the soul; it is a 
place full of hardships, afflictions, 
suffering ; but the soul must look to 
its true hcme in the invisible world 
and strive to attain thereto. As 
matter has evolved from the lowest 
to the highest form, which is the 
human body, so the spirit -must 


2 Mathnawi, Book III, 1s. 3001 fi., Translation By R. A. Nicholson. 
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advance to its perfection, when 
ignorance and darkness will be 
changed into Divine Illumination. 
Man has control over his own 
destiny, but most men are blinded 
by ignorance and selfishness and it 
is to arouse them to effort and 
to discipline that God, from time to 
time, has sent Messengers and 
Teachers, who have reached spiritual 
perfection and are true mirrors of 
the Divine. Love is the light by 
which man is guided when in dark- 
ness and the means of growth for 
all who are enlightened ; love to God 
and to fellow-men. “Ye are all the 
fruit of one tree,” said BahaAllah, 
“and the leaves of one branch.” 
Therefore men should live in sym- 
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pathy, love and fellowship one with 
another. 

Successive acts build wp the 
character, for good or ill, and so 
men are the arbiters:of their own 
fate. Salvation means the conscious 
realisation of God in this hfe: the 
soul then knows itself and knows 
also that it is one with the Infinite 
and Eternal Essence. But those 
whose search has not attained, its 
object, or who have not had the 
opportunity of hearing the teaching 
of the Messenger of God, are reincar- 
nated so that they may continue 
their search, until at last, by Divine 
grace, they attain to illumination 
and to the knowledge of their oneness 
with the Absolute Reality.’ 


MARGARET SMITH 


AKBAR, THE INDIAN 


In November Bombay celebrated 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
great Indian Emperor, Akbar, of whom 
Shri Bhabani Bhattacharya wrote in 
our October issue. The programme 
extended over several days and in- 
spired a number of excellent speeches 
and articles. The solid unity of prac- 
tically all of India under his just, 
enlightened rule is a rebuke to our 
surface fissions. 


Writing in The Bombay Chronicle 
Weekly for 29th November on Akbar’s 
great achievement of national solidar- 
ity, the eminent historian Rao Bahadur 
G. S. Sardesai warns against dogmatism 
as a divisive force. He sees a brilliant 
prospect in the united stand of Hindus 
and Muslims, bringing their full apti- 
tudes to a,common national service. 


The singing of the Vande Mataram, the 
slaughter of a cow, music before mosques, the 
Urdu-Hindi controversy, all these are false 
alarms which do no permanent good or evil 
to anybody and which certainly pale into 
insignificance before such world problems as 
invite our joint endeavour at this moment. 


In the same issue Principal A. A. A. 
Fyzee writes of the “Emperor Who Laid 
Foundations of Hindu-Muslim Unity.” 

Akbar dressed like a Hindu, wore the sacred 
thread like a Parsi, reverenced the Bible like 
a Christian and paid the profoundest respect 
to the Chishti Saints, as a devout Muslim. 

Akbar went beyond justice to his 
non-Muslim subjects. He married 
Hindu wives. He was a great patron 
also of Hindu learning. 

The tragedy of India is that in succeeding 
centuries the lessons taught by Akbar were 


forgotten both by Hindus and by Muslims, 
by the Rulers and the Ruled. 





1 Bibliography: A Year Among the Persians. By E. G. Browne; The Persian Mystics. 


‘Attar. (Wisdom of the East Series); Life and Teachings of ‘Abbas Effendi. 
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By M. H. 


THE WRITER IN INDIA 


[The South Indian novelist, Shri R.K. Narayan, author of The Dark Room, 


Bachelor of Aris etc., is nct a stranger to ARYAN PATH readers. 
more than entertainment value. A fiction writer worthy cf the name is ar. 


interpreter of man to mar, an unraveller of the tangled skein of events anc 
trends, an educator of public opinion. His difficulties, here described, concern 
society no less than the wrizer himself.—Ep¥}] | 


The writer in India is not in a 


very happy condition today. It is 


impossible for him to devote his full 
time and attention to the Ddusiness 
of writing. To feed himself and his 
family he has to spend zhe greater 
part of his day in an office chair or 
in a similar position and utilize only 
his spare. hours for writing. At 
college, in the flush of youth, he was 
full of idealism and resolve. He said 
to himself again and again, “I shall 
do nothing but write. I don’t care 
what happens; it is the only thing I 
can do and will do.” This was a 
sound instinct. He hadin him the 
genuine gift and desire. The stray 
prose and poetic pieces he threw off 
earned the approval of his masters— 
whose critical standards he valued 
highly. They liked his pieces. His 
friends admired them. He had none 
of the cheap amateur about him. 
He was the gentine writer. The 
language was obedient to his touch. 
His sympathies were widz and deep. 
His intuition was unmistakable. His 
standards, perception and judgment 
were all out of the ordinary. Every- 
body hoped that before him lay a 
brilliant literary career. | 


It was all very well as long as he 


was in College. It was a sheltered 
life, and his illusions about the world 
and his future were protected by his 
well-wishers. But very soon he 
marched out into the world. He 
settled down as a writer, printed a 
book or two at his own expense or at 
someone else’s..A few copies were sent 
out, a few copies were purchased, 
a few were patronized, but thea 
bulk remained as dusty bundles on 
racks. He married and was persuad- 
ed: to work for a living and to keep 
writing as a side occupation. He 
came to occupy an office chair (or a 
teacker’s) most of his waking hours 


every day, and returned home with 
all his energy spent. All the same, -- 
by sheer will powe ke. sat up and | 


wrote far into the night. Quite a 
number of nies tate ny works 
have- come into exittence in this 
fashion. 

But it must be understood thet 
under these laborious conditions we 
get only a fraction of the work tke 
writer is capable of doing. We receive 
dribblets where we could have a 
flood. Even this is an excepticn 
rather than the rule. More often 
the office chair leaves its occupant so 


sapped at the end of the day that . 


Fiction has . - 
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he can do nothing but rest and relax. 
But the mind is a tormentor; it 
keeps one constantly reminded of the 
college resolve, and of the planned 
masterpieces. These troublesome 
thoughts are quelled by telling one- 
self that the masterpieces will be 
executed on a future holiday. When 
the holiday does come round it is all 
gone too soon—in recouping lost 
health and energy—and the victim 
is back in his office chair. 

In general outline—though the 
actual details may differ—this is the 
fate of the average literary aspirant 
in India. When it goes on generation 
after generation a cultural drought 
sets in which in its turn dries up 
every literary bud which may show 
itself above-ground. This isa very 
intricate interrelationship, but cause 
and effect act and react unfailingly 
as in other departmerits of human 
activity. ; 

Our country had unique literary 
habits and traditions. Nowhere else 
could be seen literature pervading 
ordinary life and thought so fully. 
When the Village Reader, sitting 
under the banyan tree or in the 
temple corridor, read out from the 
ancient copy of Ramayana or Maha- 
bharata or discoursed on philosophy, 
his words reached their mark directly 
in the hearts of the gathering. The 
greatest compositions thus reached 
the lowhest among men. No doubt 
the bulk of the people were “ illit- 


erate,’ but it did not matter. When. 


words coulél reach the heart direct, 
and the lips mutter the echo—it did 
not matter if the eyes were not 
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trained to follow the contours of the 
alphabet. Again, literature was not 
something which remained in a 
compartment by itself, but a power 
in every form of human expression. 
From the commonplace proverb on 
the lips of a yokel to abstract meta- 
physics or the sciences, ideas were 
couched in the most elegant literary 
form—if we could define literary 
form as the masterly usage of words. 

The ancient writer was a blessed 
being. His movement was among 
the Gods and the demigods, and his 
traffic was in paradise. He was a 
contented being. He never sighed 
for the goods of this world ; the gifts 
of life paled in the light of his own 
visions. He had an austere tem- 
perament, which made him demand 
few things of his fellow-men. His 
patron, whether King or Commoner, 
made it his duty to provide him with 
the ordinary needs. Sometimes, un- 
asked, wealth and honours were 
showered on him ; but these sat on 
him lightly, because he attained 
fulfilment in his own work. 

From this shelter he had to move 
on. The world changed. Old insti- 
tutions disappeared. Literature sent 
down its roots and drew its sap from 
contemporary life, and the literary 
man consequently had to draw his 
sustenance from the society in which 
he happened to find himself. It is 
this change which is responsible 
for all the disturbance and disloca- 
tion we see in the life of writers in 
our country. The old public and 
the old patron disappeared, and the 
new public did not fully understand 
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its relation to its writers. 

. It is at this point that we see the 
place of the publisher in the scheme 
of things. He is the link between 
the writer and the new public. Let 


= as examine how it has worked out 


in other countries. In most of the 
Western countries an elaborate 
organization grew up and kept pace 
with. the social changes. The pub- 
lisher’s. work was twofold. On one 
side he systematized the work of the 
writer in all its commercial aspects. 
Qn the other, he reached out through 
his intricate business organization 
and technique to a large public. 
His services consequently were both 
to the public and to the writer. He 
provided the former with its cultural 
equipment and the latter with secur- 
ity of a sort. Given industry and 
‘the capacity for sustained work of 
his own quality, the writer today 
(in Western countries) has a better 
chance of survival and progress than 
he had at any time in hiszory. 

. It is not right to say that a pub- 
lisher has only profit as Kis motive. 


Among publishers—at least English . 


publishers—there are quite a number 
who are good business men but al- 


so discriminating book Icvers, even _ 


idealists with their own views on 
life, literature and society; and they 
plan their output according to their 
own standards. To mention a few 
names at random: Macmillan, Gol- 
lancz, Faber, Dent—these names 
have definite significanzte as an 
imprint on books : when we see them 
we expect a particular shade and 
style of -thought and expression. 


$ 
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Publishers do not care: only. for 
‘“Desc-sellers.’’ Mo doubt these 
bring in unexpected fortunes, but the 
publisher’s real interest lies in the 
writer who has the genuine stuff in 
him, and who will go on writing. 
The publisher takes up his work, 
spends on production and publicity, 
and introduces him to- the public. 
He. does not care if the first work 
proves a loss financially. He hopes 
to recoup the loss with this author’s 
next work or the next or the next. 
He takes a long view. 

The writer goes on building: up a 
reputation little by little but steadily, 
and then there comes a time when 
he is universally recognised and his 
fame stands like. a solid edifice. . 
When this happens’ the publishing 
house has also risen with him and 
stands firmly. The history of any 
big publishing house or the autobi- 
ography of any great writer will bear 
witness to this. Wherever there are 
flourishing publishing concerns, there 
the literary life of the country is rich,- 


varied and full of vitality; and à = 


literary tradition grows up which 
keeps correct pace with the complex- ` 
ities and developments of social life. 
Foz a large country like India the 
growth of publishing organization is 
entirely inadequate. Al the frustra- 
tion of a writer, sketched above, is 
due to this lack. We are not want- 
ing in writers with capacity and 
will, and for variety and wealth cf 
material few countries in the world 
can equal India. eo . 
Publishing in India consists. largely 
of text-book manufacturing. There 
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are quite a number of firms, Indian 
and foreign, with elaborate organiza- 
tion, whose main concern is to turn 
out a primer or a reader and get the 
Official blessing on it so that the 
largest number of school children 
are compelled to take it. After this 
class come the publishers of direct- 
ories and handbooks which will be 
required on reference tables; these 
publishers may also venture into 
other zones by bringing out an 
obscure thesis which someone labours 
out for a post-graduate degree. The 
last may be published solely for the 
reason that the author bears the 
printing charges. These publishers, 
no doubt, have their place in society, 
but where we are considering the 
literary regeneration of a country 
they cannot be counted, for they 
serve no one but themselves. (In 
this enumeration I have purposely 
left out the publisher of obscene or 
sensational literature, whose only 
aim is to catch your coin, and whose 
handiwork is not unfamiliar in 
‘popular ”’ book-stalls. ) 

My analysis is of a general 
character. It does not deny that 
here and there we find a few excep- 
tions—publishers who struggle and 
persevere from a sense of duty, 
bringing out first-class work and 
satisfied with small returns. But 
generally speaking a publisher who 
starts with lofty aims goes on for 
only a short while and soon either 
falls in line with the rest or goes out 
of business. One very good publisher, 
whose imprint about twenty years 
ago came to be identified with a 
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group of very high-class novelists, 
poets and essayists, today is doing a 
prosperous business in another line 
—-food-stuffs. When asked, his ex- 
planation was, “This is at least 


something which the public 18 COM -s.e 


strained to buy, not borrow or steal.” 

There is justification for the pub- 
lisher’s complaint. The public in our 
country has shown reckless, un- 
concern for books. Side by side with 
the emergence of a recognised pub- 
lishing business there must be set 
up an effective machinery of book 
propaganda. People must be told 
that books are not in the category 
of luxuries but of necessaries, ancl 
that the best means of keeping up 
the cultural continuity of the ccuntry 
is for the family to allot a certain 
fund, however modest, for book 
buying. It must be the duty of the 
master of the house not only to 
provide the food and clothing for his 
dependents but also to create in 
them the taste for study and to 
provide the necessary facilities.. This 
is feasible although it may look 
formidable. Books after all cost 
very little; and when we take into 
account the amount of money spent 
on titbit reading, cinema, cross-words 
and so on, we shall understand how 
nearly a library is within one’s reach. 
The chief aim of the library move- 
ment must be to spread this idea. 
The first place must be given to the 
library in the home. The community 
library must supplement the home 
library and not take its place. 

The magnitude of this scheme and 
its possibilities can be understood 
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only when the Universal Literacy 
schemes we see all over the country 
bear fruit. A mere Literacy Scheme 
is pointless unless it also provides 
_ for reading when the letters have 
-DEEN mastered. It is lixe placing 
all the rules of eating before a person 
without providing the food! 

All niovements, whetker for the 
spread of literacy or for the multi- 
plication of libraries, are only means 
to an end—the end being the attain- 
ment and propagation of culture. 
A substantial share of this task will 
rest on publishers. Publisaing houses 
must spring up in every province. 
The new publisher must study and 
copy not only the business methods 
of Western publishers buz also their 
ethics. The: Royalty Agreement 
must be adopted in all transactions, 
and honestly fulfilled ; it will prevent 
underpayment, over-payment, and 
the exploitation of any party con- 
cerned. 

The publisher must attract around 
him a group of authors, and make it 
possible for them to devcte all their 
time and energy to writing. The 
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idea must be to bring into existence. 
full-time writers. A life devoted to 
writirg requires maximum freedom 
and peace of mind. -Literary labour 
demands a peculiar allotment of 
hours. The writer may work onlv 
for a couple of hours in the day, and 
not on all days of the week and only 
a few months in tke year. Yet the 


‘actual writing is cnly a part of the 


wiiter’s work. Night and day his 


mind hovers around its- subject and 


every experience which comes: his 
way is either a component of 
that work and is assimilated, or 
antagonistic to it and hence avoided. 
This total absorption makes it 
difficult for him to do any other 
work competently. Or if he acquires 
efficiency elsewhere it is at the 
expense of his innate gifts. 

We hear much about the revival 
of culture. The first requisite in all 
such revival is the author. “ Authors 


are engineers of the soul,” says 


Stalin ( quoted by Mrs. Chesterton ) 
somewhere. When this fact is rec- . 
ognized and its implications followed: ` 
up we shall witness a transformation. 


R. K. NARAYAN 


- To believe in himsel, a human being needs a double assurance. First, he 
must be sure that everything will be lost unless he is kind, loyal, brave. - 
Everything. If the State looks on him as only a hand or an adding machina, 
he will soon think of himself asa hand. If he is naturally docile he will hold it 
out to be filled. He will grab with it if he isnot docile. This is the final reason 
for distrusting the tyranny y, even the benevolent tyranny, of the State, even the 
World State, and for insisting on the maximum of.decentralization and regional 
life. The life itself of the human race, its will to go on living, depends on the 
sense of responsibility in every obscure person. It does not depend on a free 
ration of bread and a wireless set in every home. These material things are 
finally immaterial. 

—-STORM JAMESON 
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THE MEANING OF THIS WORLD CRISIS 


[Readers of Dr. Hermann Goetz’s occasional contributions to THE 
Aryan PATH have learned to expect from him the breadth of outlook and the 
depth of insight that come out in the following analysis of our times. Dr. Goetz 


asks Great Britain to take the leading part in the only salvation for our civiliza- 
tion: “real reconstruction, not conservation. ’ 
spring from a complete change of heart. 
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This reconstruction can only 
There must be the birth of a new 


Spirit leading to the granting of equal opportunities to every nation on a basis 


of world-partnership.—ED. ] 


The longer this war goes on, the 
more people are realizing that it is 
more than one of those clashes which 
we have seen in the last centuries. 
Opinions, however, still disagree as 
to its real meaning. It has been 
interpreted as the defence of the 
civilized world against some criminal 
nations with innate predatory in- 
stincts, as a struggle between a 
democratic and a fascist world order, 
between an imperialist and a socialist 
society of the future, as the collapse 
of capitalism, the disintegration of 
materialistic Western civilization, 
etc. None of these theories are 
without foundation, but they either 
completely ignore historical expe- 
rience or see it in a much too short 
perspective. Nationalism and dicta- 
torship, democracy and socialism, 
economic exploitation and revolu- 
tion, moral disintegration and revival 
are not novel, incomparable phenom- 
ena, they have occurred many times 
in history, though we must often go 
back far into the past or to distant 
nations and civilizations in order to 
study ther working and position in 
human evolution. Our present age, 
no doubt, is very different from those 


past times, but the human character, 
its virtues and failures, its individual 
and social reactions have not 
fundamentally changed. What has 
actually changed are our dimensions 
of life, the distances and areas 
covered, the multitudes of people, 
the quantities of production, the 
efficiency and intensity of our 
organization, analytical methads and 
technical resources, in other words, 
the instruments through which we 
are acting on our natural and human 
environment. 

The change of our dimensions of 
life! With this we are already in the 
midst of the problem. For there 
exists a close interrelation between 
the range of our cultural resources 
and our social, economic and political 
institutions. Primitive resources 
mean poverty, simple social organi- 
zation, small permanent States, 
short-lived, medium-size empires, 
unsophisticated intellectual and art- 
istic life. Highly developed resources 
permit wealth, great and compli- 
cated social organisms, strong gigan- 
tic States, and refined artistic and 
intellectual life. But they mean 
more. Archaic cultures flourished in 
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comparatively small, clearly set-off 
and well protected territories, such 
as certain parts of ancient India, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Peru, eic., 
_ whereas the great continents re- 
` . mained the refuge of nomads and 
primitive tribes. High civilizations 
demand vast maritime or continental 
empires, such as in olden times the 
Mediterranean countries or China. 
With. every step forward of human 
control over nature the whole eco- 
nomic and political organization of 
mankind must, therefore, undergo 
deep-going alterations; also the 
centres of human progress must shift 
with the depopulation or colonisa- 
tion of countries, the alteration of 
trade routes, the develcpment of 
communications, etc. And the quick- 
er the technical progress, the more 
incisive the consequences for the 
whole organization of human life 
must be. a 
Such changes, however, are always 
terrible historical crises. For man 
is a tradition-bound being, even as a 
revolutionary. Cultural life is too 


complicated for our intellectual 


capacities tó. take in all the final 
consequences of the very irnovations 
created by us. Not only this! We 
are even afraid to face those conse- 
quences. We want to enjoy the new 
facilities they can bring us, but we 
shun the sacrifices, the responsibil- 
ities and the struggles which, too, 
they must entail. At the very 
moment that new life possibilities 
confront us with new tasks and 
duties, the easy-going life >f ‘‘prog- 
ress” corrupts our character and 
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energy, diverts our interest to 


- luxuries, weakens our creative im- 


agination and stifles our religious 
and moral sensitiveness. 

Thus economic, social, political 
unbalance and tension are growing 
and finally rising to international 
dimensions. Power organizations are 
built up and ranged against each 
other. The moral forces of resis- 
tance and cohesion are decaying 
behind that glittering fagdde,. until 
the tension explodes in a series of 
wars and revolutions destroying all 
that is rotten and creating a new 
equilibrium of forces in harmony 
with existing conditions; and a 
religious and moral renaissance arises 
from the hardships and desperation 
of those years of disaster. This has 
been the course of all the great crises 
of history when one age of human 
civilization has gone down in blood 
and flames and another, a young and 
hopeful age, has begun. Whether 
the end of Sardanapalus in the 
flames of Niniveh, the self-destruc- 
tion of ancient Greece, the civil wars _. 
and the massacres annihilating the 
Roman Republic, the sack of Imper- 
ial Rome by Alaric or of Renaissance 
Rome by the mercenaries of Charles 
V, the conquest of Constantinople 
by Mehmet II,. the destruction of 
Baghdad by Hulagu, the end of the © 
Guptas or the Mughals in India, or 
the overthrow of the Sung and Ming 
dynasties of China, at all times, on 
all continents, this has;been the 
unavoidable fate cf” all tlie great 
civilizations of humanity. K 

Now we witness the collapse of the 


+, 
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European world of the last centuries. 
Since the Renaissance, but especially 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, European civilization had 
made tremendous progress, prac- 
tically revolutionizing allits aspects. 
Our forms of organization, produc- 
tion, control] over nature, have grown 
to dimensions far beyond the im- 
agination of even our grandparents. 
Thus, countries which long had 
suffered “from the insufficiency of 
cultural resources against the obsta- 
cles of nature, the undifferentiated 
vastness of their territories, the 
inaccessibility of their mountains, 
excessive heat or cold, maldistribu- 
tion of water, etc., have, thanks to 
these inventions, now found their 
appropriate style of life and have 
become first-rank world powers, such 
as the U. S. A., or are on the point 
of becoming so, such as Soviet 
Russia, or on the way towards such 
a development, such as China, India 
and some Latin-American States. 
Europe, on the other hand, has 
been completely outgrown by the 
same expansion of our life dimen- 
sions. The European national states 
are still mainly the same as in the 
Renaissance, z.¢., at the time when 
guns and travelling coaches were just 
coming into use. The European 
social system, in spite of many 
improvements, is still fundamentally 
that of the early nineteenth century, 
when modern inventions and their 
application were just beginning. 
Thus, alteady before the outbreak 
of this crisis there had been not a 
single European state which could 
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be really sovercign, or one whose 
economic or social life was in sound 
equilibrium. That things were out- 
growing the-existing order had been 
generally felt, but as nobody wished 
or dared to touch the 
system, a race of the individual 
greater States for further territories, 
soldiers, allies and economic re- 
sources had become inevitable, until 
the age of imperialism ended in ,the 
war of 1914-1918. As, however, the 
existing national ideology was not 
overcome but intensified, as the one 
hesitating start towards reconstruc- 
tion, the League of Nations, was 
disfigured into an instrument of the 
same game of imperialistic competi- 
tion, the clash had to repeat itself, 
but now with all the dreadfulness of 
a conscious life-and-death struggle, 
with all the horrors of modern 
instruments of destruction, with all 
the reckless barbarity of systematic 
enslavement or extermination of the 
weaker or defeated peoples. And 
this dreadfulness had to be most 
pronounced in those States where, as 
in Germany and Italy, inherent social 
weaknesses, political dissatisfaction 
and economic difficulties consequent 
on the last war had led to an extre- 
mist form of nationalism, whose very 
formation on the ideals of a legendary 
past must be in the way of any 
solution compatible with the neces- 
sities of an age of much greater life 
dimensions. 

And the same development has 
occurred in the Far East, where a 
similar form of reckless nationalism 
caused by the same circumstances 


existing 
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has imitated all the mistakes and 
the degeneration of its European and 
especially Axis models. Nevertheless 
it must be acknowledged that, 
although the Axis powers have 


~driven the mentality of reckless 


- amoral aggression and oppression to 
a hundred per cent. systematic con- 
summation, its spirit has, in a 
varying degree, infected actually all 
the, Western peoples and also the 
Asiatic national movements, because 
of the general growing disproportion 
between the acknowledged national 
traditions and the new life necessities 
as well as in consequence of the 
religious and moral decline undeni- 
able in the last decades. 

This moral decay, however, is a 
phenomenon connected with al} late 
` phases of a civilization, whether in 
late Renaissance Italy, in sighteenth- 
century India or in present-day 
Europe. In.a certain m2asure it is 
a natural effect of every overrefined 
civilization. For whereas ‘such a 
high form of social and cultural 


organization renders pcssible the. 
greatest and most perfec: creations, - 


the security of a well-provided life 
must also weaken the character, the 
religious experience and the creative 
instincts of the less gifted individ- 
uals, and favour luxury and pleasure 
hunting, self-indulgence and irre- 
sponsibility. As long as the existing 
social and political organization can 
bear the strain, this incipient 


demoralization is actually an incen- . 


tive to a last, one-sided flourishing 
of all the super-sensitiv2 forms of 
art, especially those servirg beautiful 
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women, e. g., dress-fashions, home 
and society luxury, music, dance, 
opere. The cult of the great lady 
and the film actress, the extravagant 
fashions, the refined interior decora-. 
tion of the rich home, the enthusiasm 


for music, the revival of the ballet, 


of oy- modern times (since ca. 1890) - 
have their counterparts in Rococo 
France, late Mughal India, late 
Renaissance Rome and Venice, and ~ 
other late types of civilization. But — 
as scon as the political and social 
systen begins to crack, the progress- 
ive moral decay opens the way 
to terrible social upheavals and 
to unscrupulous, dreadful political 
adventurers, whether seen in the 
religious and peasant revolutions of 
sixteenthi-century Europe, the Indian 
civil wars, the French Revolution, 
Communism or Fascism, Cesare 
Borg:a, Danton or Robespierte, 
Mussolini or Hitler. | 

Is Western civilization, thus, 
doomed? The answer: depends on 
what we understand by Western 
civilization. If we mean the special 
political, social and economic system, 
the current ideas of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, histor- 
ical experience makes it certain that 
most of these will not survive the 
present crisis (wkich probably wiil 
not yet be concluded by this war). 
But the same experience shows us 
that. in most casés a new, more 
appropriate form of life and culture 
is already beginning to‘évolve during 
the last phases of a dying civiliza- 
tion, and is absorbing ‘the valuable 
tradicions of the latter. As soon as 
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the social shuffling of the crisis, 
whether through impoverishment, 
revolution or war, has come to an 
end, it takes the place of the former, 
and a new phase of human history 
enters upon its own cycle. 

Such a new form of Western 
civilization, with a much broader, 
supernational, even  super-racial 
outlook, has actually begun to evolve 
since the end of the nineteenth 
century and has since the last war 
already acquired a strong influence 
in many fields of life. Side by side 
with the grossest scepticism and 
materialism a strong religious revival 
has set in; natural science has 
turned from the dead mechanism of 
the nineteenth century to a new 
dynamism ; social and cultural sci- 
ence have become practically new 
disciplines; art has undergone a 
complete revolution in contact with 
the East ; in literature the sentimen- 
tal or sceptical tendencies are more 
and more outweighed by a positive 
and strong inspiration of life. Wes- 
tern civilization will survive this 
crisis, but it will be very different 
from what we had been accustomed 
to. 

Another question, however, is 
whether the centre of Western 
civilization will shift to nations 
on other continents whose natural 
conditions are more favourable to 
the modern life dimension and 
less handicapped by time-sanctioned 
but superannuated traditions. That 
Europe has fost its monopoly position 
is beyond any doubt. Will it be 
completely eclipsed by Russia and 
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America, or will it retain its position 
at the side of those two giant 
powers and other, younger, centres 
still in the making? At present 
the future of Europe actually lies in 


the hands of Great Britain. Allother . 


European nations have collapsed, 
and even if they survive, no leader- 
ship can be expected from them. 
Germany will be discredited and 
exhausted unto death after this war, 
and the Nazi system offers not the 
least hope of European reconstruc- 
tion, just because it is nothing but 
a last, completely desperate effort 
to revive political ideals outrun 
by modern civilization. Europe can 
be rebuilt only by international 
collaboration, constructive work and 
social liberty, not by national op- 
pression, economic exploitation and 
intellectual persecution. 

Thus, the British Empire is the 
only surviving nucleus round which 
the European world can be recon- 
structed. But reconstruction will 
mean more than restoration of a 
past that is gone. It will mean the 
merging of the peoples of the 
Empire and of Europe into one 
nation, as in the U.S.A. and Soviet 
Russia. It will mean the building 
up of a modern efficient economy 
comprising the whole empire and all 
its citizens. It will mean a ruling 
class drawn from all sections of the 
empire, a civilization built from the 
active contributions. of allits peoples. 
And this will entail the fall of 
national and colour bars, the sac- 
rifice of merely inherited privileges 
and long-cherished customs; in 
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other words, real reconstruction, 
not ‘conservation. Without these 
incisive reforms the empire might 
survive for some time a relic of 
the past like the Austria of the 
. nineteenth century, subsisting on 
the prestige of a past splendour but 
finally disintegrating—because of 
its vulnerability, its comparative 
economic backwardness in conse- 
quence of monopolies and the 
interior tensions resulting from the 
lack of a future ideal—as soon as 
‘the now-rising new giant powers 
have reached their full growth. And 
its heritage would be a series of small 
warring States, a new “ Balkan”’ 
group finally absorbed by the giant 
powers. As even the slow-working 
British mind, however, ts at present 
in such ferment as never before 
in the last hundred years, such 
reforms, though perhaps: executed 


RELIGIOUS 


In The Riddle of Religious Education 
and a New Solutton Mr, Adam Gowans 
Whyte opposes the campaign for 
intensified religious instrtction in all 
English schools. This was launched in 
1941 by the three Archbishops of 
Canterbury, York and Wales, and has 
been joined by the Free Churches and 
even the Jews. 

The history of the long struggle over 
religious instruction in tke schools is 
not edifying reading and the present 
position is unsatisfactory. Mr. Whyte 
attacks the assumption that ‘‘Christian- 
ity .has been the motive power of 
civilization.” He repudiates also its 
twin fallacy, ‘‘ the dependence of moral- 
ity upon Christianity.” He sees a 
positive danger to morality in © 
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hesizatingly -and step by step, are 
quit> within the possibilities, if not 
the probabilities, of the future. 
Thea the “Third. British Empire, ” 
expended to a European-Asiatic 
fede-al union, might initiate another 


' Golcen Age of mankind, in which a 


new form of civilization might 
spring from the contact of so many 
old. >eoples and cultures, as in the 
HelEnism of the Ancient World and 
syncretistic peridds. But 
history is the story of failures and 
missed opportunities, and of un- 
speckable miseries resulting from our 
pride and resentment, our prejudice 
and short-sightedness. And of -the 
future we can. presage only tts 
possibilities, not their fulfilmert, 
especially when we stand at the 
steps of a new age of human 
civilization. 

H. GOETZ 


EDUCATION 


assocating the motives of good conduct with 
theolegical conceptions. - 
and discarded in later years. 


He proposes the study of the world’s 
religions in the light of history: and 
their own exponenis’ views. Religion 
certcinly, as he claims, ‘‘ comes alive ” 
throagh the study of the life-stories of 
the creat. Teachers. But “ the religious 


habics and ceremonies and festivals of . 


their multitudes of followers” are 
unimportant. What those great Souls 
actually taught is vastly more valuable 
to present. Bringing out the basic 
truths and the ethics common to all 
relig-ons would be the greatest service 
alike to morality, to a and to 
human brotherhood. 


. liable to be doubted 
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THE PURANAS AND THE‘THEORY OF. 
HUMAN EVOLUTION 


[Shri V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M. A., is a Lecturer on Indian 
History and Archeology in the University of Madras. He is perhaps best known 
for his translation of the ancient Tamil epic, the Silappadikaram or The Lay of 
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The real contribution which the 
Purana literature has made to the 
sum total of Hindu culture has not 
yet been properly assessed. The 
Puranas as a class were at first 
neglected by the Orientalists as 
containing incredible myths and 
incomprehensible legends. Without 
examining fully what these docu- 
ments contained, they relegated 
them to oblivion. But in recent 
years a keen interest has been evinced 
in this branch of literature, and 
Indologists have been at it with the 
earnestness and zeal of good students. 
We have yet to march a long way 
before we finally say that we have 
explored this vast virgin field. As 
one dives into the abysmal depths 
of the Puranas and examines the 
various texts in the hght of modern 
scientific knowledge, one gets surpris- 
ed and bewsldered. The contribution 
of the Puranas to modern scientific 
knowledge will be a study of absorb- 


ing interest. Far greater significance 
attaches to a study of historical 
geology as revealed directly or 
indirectly by the Hindu literature in 
general and the Purana literature in 
particular. 

Speaking for India, we have ves- 
tiges of a long record of animal life 
and plant life scattered in the old 
rocks of Peninsular India and in the 
newer rocks of the Himalayas of the 
north. It is even surmised that 
South India and the Deccan plateau 
have existed on the surface of the 
earth perhaps from the dawn of 
geological time. Whatever be the 
fact, the Vedic texts and the Puranas 
throw welcome light on the origin of 
the earth and of vegetation in 
general, vegetation being known by 
the appellation Oshadhi. The Vayu 
Purana makes a very interesting 
statement to the effect that originally 
the earth was all a mass of fire and 
was subsequently replaced by water. 


+ 
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(VI.i) As if to corroborate this 
statement, the Tatttiriya Samhita 
tells us that at the outset everything 


was in a liquid state and that, after 


thousands of years, it became solid- 


- ified as Dyau and} Prihivz, generally 


translated as heaven and earth. 
(VII. 1.5.1) The geologists also 
envisage some such state of existence 
for the earth, when they say that 
the earth cooled from a molten toa 
solid state. The Rig-Veda Samhita 
also.makes a similar observation that 
vegetation was a later introduction. 
on the earth, and that the earth 


evolved, as it were, from a state of 


non-existence. (X. 97) These texts 
leave one with the certain impression 
that at the beginning of the universe 
all was water, and there was little 
land. | 

As eons passed, from . different 
causes like the action of the planets, 
of wind and rainfall, of ice and sea, 
of volcanoes and earthcuakes, the 
surface of the earth was changed. 
With the metamorphosis of the 
earth’s surface, life, whick originated 
in water, slowly but surely was 
transplanted to land anc by an un- 
failing process of evolution man 
came into existence. Zven here 
there was a stage of sub-man, cave- 
man, ape-man, call it what you will, 
before man attained his ull stature 
of true manhood. 

The story of this human evolution 
from the lower kingdoms is seen, 
revealed or veiled, in the mass of 
the Purana literature.. So it is not 
mere physical geology of which our 


1 The Outline of History, Fifth Edition, p. 


ancient texts treat. We have abund- 
ant materials also for a reconstruc- 
tion of historical geology. 
words, the theory of human evolu- 
tion is adumbrated by the Hindu 
theory of incarnation, which is the 
theme of all the sacred books of the 
Hindus. 


Geologists speak generally of iur 

or five great eras with their numerous 
subdivisions. These eras are char- 
acterised by particular animals and 
plants. At the commencement the 
geologists envisage life of a very low 
order. Of this life no remains are 
left. This pericd is known as 
Pre-Cambrian. What Mr. H. G. Wells 
has szid is true of this period and 
the subsequent geological era. He 
says :— 
Wherever the shore line ran there 
was life, and that life went on, in, and 
by and with water as its home, its 
medium, and its fundamental necessity. 
The first jelly-like beginnings of life 
must have perished whenever they gct 
out of the water, as jelly-fish dry up 
and perish on our beaches today.” 1 

If we now turn to the pages of the 
Puranas, we have copious references 
to.and details of accounts centring 
round the Dasavatara or the ten 
incarnations attributed to Lord 
Vishnu. Different interpretations 
may be given to this doctrine of 
Dasavatara according to one’s beliefs 
and inclinations. But it is certain 
that this theory is.a signpost indi- 
cating the stages of _progress from 
the lower to the higher plane of 
life. 
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In other 


Every avatar should be put 
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down as a landmark in the story of 
human evolution. The intervening 
space between two avatars cannot 
be counted in years, or even in 
millenniums. Ages and eons pass 
between one and the other. 

The first avatar, according to the 
theory of incarnation, is the Matsya 
or the Fish Avatar. Before we 
proceed, a categorical list of the 
avatars may be furnished so that the 
reader may follow the thesis more 
easily. The following is the accepted 
order of the ten incarnations ; Matsya 
or fish, Kurma or tortoise, Varaha 
or boar, Narasimha (half-lion and 
half-man), Vamana or the Dwarf 
man, Parasurama (perhaps answer- 
ing to the cave-man or the nomad 
hunter), Rama with the full stature 
of manhood, Krishna, Buddha and 
Kalki. What interests us in this list 
are the first seven names and the 
details connected with their birth 
story and with their life and achieve- 
ments. According to the record of 
the rocks it is in the early Palzozoic 
efa that fish emerge from the sea as 
the first of the vertebrate series. 
There is an astounding correspond- 
ence between this and the Hindu 
theory of incarnation, which puts 
down the fish as the first avatar. 

Fishes were the first animals with 
backbones, and surely life in this 
epoch was mainly concerned with 
these animals primarily in the sea. 
This largely explains the wide-spread 
fish cult in the ancient world, not to 
speak of India alone. It seems to 
me that the legend of the fish as 
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narrated in the Matsya Purana, 
namely, that it fell into the hands 
of Vaivasvata Manu, that it was put 
into a water-jar, that it was thrown 
into a well, that it was taken to a 
pool of water, and then to the 
Ganges is all a veiled explanation of 
how life grew gradually. To be 
more precise, the details may be 
construed as indicating the transi- 
tional stage from life in water to life 
on land. The fish is admitted on all 
hands to be the ancestor, maybe 
very remote, of the salamander and 
the frog. The latter, which is more 
a land animal, goes to the water to 
lay its eggs. These hatch into 
tadpoles, which eventuatly lose their 
gills and migrate to the land, when 
once their lungs and legs are 
developed.1 This is indeed remark- 
able to a student of the Puranas. 

The second incarnation is the 
tortoise, surely a legitimate successor 
to the fish in the story of geological 
life. The legend underlying the 
Kurma incarnation may well he said 
to reflect the stage of the evolution 
of the andaja and udbhijja, creatures 
and plants of the Mesozoic era. In 
other words the Kurma theory 
satisfies remarkably the amphibian 
stage which one could recover from 
the mute record of the rocks. This 
era is supposed to witness theriomor- 
phous reptiles, the forefathers of 
mammals, 

It is very significant to note that 
our ancient seers and sages were 
good students of science. If they 
had not had scientific knowledge, 





1 A’ Text-book of Geology. By ScuucHERT and DUNBAR, Vol. II, p. 35. 
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how could they have introduced the 
Varaha or boar as the incarnation 
succeeding the Kurma? For the 
geologist the next great era after 
the Mesozoic is the Kairozoic, also 
known as the Tertiary era. This is 
the age of mammals. In the mid- 
Kainozoic era appears: the “ giant 
pig” and our Varaha cannot be 
anything else than this giant pig if 
we, are to interpret the theory of 
incarnation in the light of historical 
geology. As I have said elsewhere, 
the theriomorphic Varaha, which 
can be correlated with the Bronoto- 
therium of the Oligocene epoch, 
belongs to the category of Jarayuja.t 
The earth had then crumbled to 
pieces. Nature had played havoc 
by the action of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, by the tremer.dcus. rais- 
ing of mountains and the effects of 
glaciation.’ The myth that says that 
the earth had been drowned in the 
ocean by the action of an Asura and 
that the Lord in his Boar incarnation 
recovered her by lifting her up to 
her original level with his tusks may 
be explained as the geological truth 
of the havoc wrought upon the earth 
by natural circumstances, and the 
first appearance of the boar in the 
progress of the life cycle. This state 
of affairs must have continued for 
millions of years. 

It is only in the Quaternary era 
that we have the beginnings of 
human. life. According to modern 
opinion the Java ape-man was poss- 
ibly the connecting link between 
animal and man. The Hindu.text- 


1 The Matsya Purana: A Study. 
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books indicate hes stages before 
they speak of the fully developed 
man, Rama. The first stage is 
represented by the half-man, half- 
lion, and the second by the Dwarf 
man. If the Dwarf manifestation 
can be identified with the sub-man 
-——and I see no reason why we should | 


not so identify it—the half-man,. 


half-lion stage must be set as the 
precursor of mankind. .This may 
negative the ape theory, and the 
ape-man as the connecting’ link. It 
is difficult to get around the half- 
man, half-lion, frequently. referred 
to in our books. Some significance 
should be attached to this in the 


evolution of man from the lower 


kingdoms, 

Vamana is both the Dwarf man 
and the sub-man in the language of 
the anthropologists. Vamana is hail- 
éd as the very source of this entire 
universe. What is more interesting 
is that the Hindu writers have un- 
equivocally styled all the previous 


‘incarnations as ayontija, literally, not 
born by sexual union. 


| They were 
all mind-born, implying thereby that 
one thing evolved from the other, 


resulting ultimately in the birth of a 


human being. Vamana or the sub- 
man was born to the mythical ances- 
tors Kasyapa and Aditi. Hindu 
books attribute all creations in the 
world, including plants, to this 
Kasyapa, the mythological progen- 
itor. As his son, Vamana is a typical 
representative of the first man. — 

' All.this must have belonged to the 


period of Cave-men and Bushmen. 
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Life progresses slowly, and slowly, 
until we come to the man of the 
woods. Parasurama with his weapon, 
the axe, represents this nomad who 
begins life primarily as a hunter. 
From this life of a hunter, man 
passes through the pastoral and 
agricultural stages of culture, and 
finally the true man, the civilized 
man of the city, comes into existence 
with his full personality portrayed. 
This we ‘take to be the incarnation 
of Rama, whose life-story is the 
theme of the celebrated Ramayana, 
at once the solace and the inspira- 
tion of all Hindu India. 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 3I 





To conclude, every one cf the 
early manifestations was made to 
tell the story of human evolution. 
The most powerful of the creatures 
of one epoch was regarded by the 
subsequent epoch with something of 
awe and veneration. With the 
passage of time, legends grew around 
this figure and these were passed on 
to future generations which built up, 
in their own turn, a cult and a 
tradition. Being transmitted. from 
generation to generation, this lore, 
which contains germs of historical 
truth, has come to stay as religious 
history. 

V. R. R. DIKSHITAR 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


Shri Dikshitar is not the first to 
draw attention to the significance for 
evolutionary theory of the ten myth- 
ical avataras of Vishnu. His whole 
article, in fact, might be considered 
an amplification of what Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky wrote in 1877 in 
her Isis Unveiled. There she epit- 


omised in a paragraph (Vol. II, 


p. 275 ) the clear reflection in the Ten 
Avataras of the evolutionary scheme. 

True, the man-lion, which some 
will find disturbingly contradictory 
to the fanciful ape-man hypothesis 
of modern science, has to be under- 
stood allegorically. It is not peculiar 
tothe Puranas. The so-called “gnos- 
tic gems,” really pre-Christian works, 
are full of representations of it. 

But instead of trying to fix Puranic 
views in the light of modern science 


it is modern science which has to be 
examined in the light of the Puranic 
evolutionary scheme. This, correctly 
understood, will be found in agree- 
ment with that presented in other 
ancient records, Chinese, Egyptian, 
Chaldean and Jewish. The latter 
three, as also the Hindu Puranas, 
not only deal with prehistoric periods 
but also with “creations’’ prior to 
the last formation of our globe. 
The Puranas are a mine of informa- 
tion, underneath their puzzling dead- 
letter sense, and that not for one or 
two scientific fields alone. Modern 
zoology, geology, astronomy and 
nearly all branches of modern 
knowledge have been anticipated in 
the ancient Science. What is the 
fable of Kasyapa, with his diversified 
progeny of reptiles, birds, and all 
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kinds of living things, and who was 
thus the father of all kinds of animals, 
but a veiled record of the order of 
evolution ? 

The writers of the Puranas, more- 
_ over, were perfectly conversant with 
the “Forces” of Science and their 
correlations, as with their bearing 
upon physical and psychic phenom- 
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ena, unsuspected by modern sci- 
ence. The scientific truths are there, 
however hidden by the profuse 
ornamentation and the deliberately 
contradictory details. The Puranes 
were intended to convey great truths 
to those entitled to them, where the 
profene could see only the more or 
less tantastic veil. 


`- ETHICS AND PROGRESS : 


“The Relation of Ethics to Human 
Progress ” isintimate indeed but Philip 
L. Alger, writing under that caption 
in the August Scientific Monthly, misses 
its inwardness. He attempts to deduce 
ethics “from the progress of evolution 
without regard to metaphysical or 
religious codes,” 


The proposition that “in all things 
we prosper by harmonizing our actions 
with those of nature” ts unexcep- 
tionable. But Nature destzoys to build 
better ; man may destroy what he can 
never restore! That “ a wise man will 
never allow himself to seek a personal 
good save in conformity with the 
conditions of universal good” is an 
ethical truism. But to what moral 
confusion we are led by the attempt to 
justify the rightness of a course by its 
pro tempore results ! 


Who will assert that the extinction of the 
dinosaurs and the rise of the human race 
were morally wrong, and how do these facts 
of survival differ in ethical value from the 
* submergence of the American Indian by the 
tide of white civilization ?...A war of aggres- 
sion is wrong, but so is it wrong to bar unused 
territory from development. 


This line of reasoning mey be sooth- 
ing to uneasy imperialist consciences. 
Carry it one step further, however, and 


unused individual wealth might eth- 
ically be seized by any one who saw how 
he cold put it to good use! It is all 
very well to discover that sympathy 
and konesty (except, apparently, with 


an enemy or a thief!) are justified by. 


the ntilitarian test as promoting .co- 
operation under present conditions. 
But‘ right human actions,” we submit, 


‘are not ‘‘ those conducive to progress 


at tha time ” but those conducive to 
progress in the long run. And only 
omniscience could make the pragmatic 
test cf ethics a practical one. For who 
can trace any cause to its end results ? 


Does not every effect become a cause’ 


in its turn, producing further effects, 
and sd on ad infinitum ? 


Formal customs differ from society - 


to scciety and age to age, but true 
ethical principles are valid at all times 
and everywhere, because they are 
rooted in the metaphysical truth of 


-human unity. Just as a cut on a 


finger may make the whole body suffer, 
so sucfering inflicted upon any indivic- 
ual will in the long run hurt not only 
the perpetrator of the wrong but all 
men everywhere. The world’s great 
spiritial Teachers are far Safer guides 
to mcral conduct than Darwin; Spencer 
or their followers. 


EES 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD: 


OLD TREASURES THROUGH NEW EYES* 


This is the first volume of a new 
series edited by Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
and issued under the auspices of the 
Hindu University of Benares. Its 
object, the editor states in the general 
Preface, is,‘‘to bring out studies of 
ancient Indian classics and thought by 
competent scholars who have looked at 
them with new eyes and greater free- 
dom. ’’ The studies, we may accordingly 
expect, will be both critical and 
interpretative; and, in this respect, 
they will differ from those published in 
other series, like the “Sacred Books 
of the East,” which treat of the same 
subject but from a purely antiquarian 
stand-point. Another distinctive feat- 
ure, as indicated by the title chosen for 
the series, is that these studies do not 
recognise the sharp distinction that is 
ordinarily made between philosophy 
and religion. Indeed, this distinction 
has never been countenanced in India; 
and the volumes published in the 
present series will therefore express the 
true spirit of Indian philosophy, which 
is to further right living and not to be 
merely a way of thought. We have no 
doubt that such studies have a very 
useful place to fill at the present time, 
when thoughtful people are turning 
wistfully to philosophy for guidance in 
the solution of the perplexing problems 
of life. 


The theme of the present volume is 
Pirva-mimarhsa, and there was nobody 


better fitted to expound it than Dr. Jha. 
But it is to be greatly regretted that 
he has not been spared to see it in print. 
His knowledge of the Indian systems 
of thought, as a whole, was profound; 
and it was particularly so in the case of 
the Mimarhsa. In fact, it was he that 
first threw light upon the characteristic 
features of one of its schools, viz., that 
of Prabhakara; and his thesis for the 
D. Litt. Degree of the University of 
Allahabad on that school, later pub- 
lished in book form, may be said to have 
marked an important step in the modern 
study of the Indian darsganas, This 
school had for long fallen into desue- 
tude, although it had made definite and 
valuable contributions to the sum of 
Indian thought. As a consequence of 
this lamentable neglect, the works 
belonging to it are still, for the most 
part, unknown ; and even of those that 
have been discovered only fragments 
have thus far found their way into 
print. Our present knowledge of its 
details is therefore quite meagre; but 
that knowledge, so far as it goes, we 
owe largely to Dr. Jha. 


The work is in thirty-three chapters, 
which may be divided into four sections. 
The first of these, consisting of the very 
interesting introductory chapter, treats 
of the nature, scope and aim of the 
Mimamsa in relation to the other 
systems, particularly the Veclanta. 
Here the author refers, in general terms, 
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* Purva-nuimamsa in Its Sources. By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Dr. SIR GANGANATHA JHA; 
ed. by Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN. (Library of Indian Philosophy and Religion, Vol. I. Benares 


Hindu University. Rs. 10/-, or 15s.) 
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to the place and relative importance of 
all the three schools of th2 doctrine— 
those ‘of Kuméirila, Prabhakara and 
Murari Misra. The next seventeen 
chapters constitute the second section. 
They deal mainly with the purely 
philosophic side of the- coctrine and 
discuss questions like the validity of 


knowledge and the nature and destiny. 
of the soul.. In these, as throughout. 
the rest of the book, the views of 


Kumarila and Prabhakara, where they 
differ, are invariably set forth; but, 
owing to the scantiness of ~he informa- 
tion available as regards the remaining 
school, only brief and oczasional ref- 
erences are made to it. Thethird section, 
comprising the next fourteen chapters, 
is devoted to the consideration of the 
principles of interpreting the Veda and 
the details of the many sacrifices taught 
init. Here, owing to the wide variety 
of the topics considered, th2zre was need 
for much condensation of the material ; 
and the skill and ability with which 
this has been effected reminds one of 
the masterly summing up of the same 
aspect of the doctrine by Vidyadranya 
in his Nyäya-mälävistara. This portion 
is technical, and its appeal therefore is 
_ primarily to the specialist ; but it is not 
altogether without interes? to others, 
for they will find discussed in it such 
general questions as the conception 


of dharma and the nature of the 


motives that prompt human action. 
The concluding chapter, whith forms 
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the fourth section, shows by reference 
to concrete instances how the Mim4rhsa 
has influenced legal and other branches 
of literature. 

The book contains an abundance of 
useful information ; and, since it is also 
well cocumented, it will be of great 
value to those who are engaged in: the 
advanced study of the subject, or are 
doing research work in it. The exposi- 
tion f the topics, generally speaking, 
follows the order of the Jaimint-sitre ; 


“but, where necessary, cross-references 


are g-ven to help the student in getting 


a-cornected view of points that may, 


be found explained in different parts of 
the commentaries on it. The work is 
throughout written. in a simple and 
straightforward style. It also contains, 
as ar appendix, an extensive bibliog- 
raphy prepared by Dr. Umesha Mishra, 
a former pupil of the author, which gives 
an interesting account of the. entire 
literacure of Mimarhsa, including the 
work: of modern scholars like Dr. Jha 
himself. We may say without any 


hesitetion that there is no- other book 


in English which gives such.a compre- 
hensive, lucid and authentic account of 
the -loctrine. 
worthy monument to its distinguished 
auther ; and all lovers of Indian thought 
will fel grateful to the authorities of 
the Senares Hindu University for 
publi:hing it amidst conditions which 
are none too favourable to the printing 
of such big books. 

M. HIRIYANNA 


It will remain as a’ 


-azi h, 
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ON GUJARATI POETRY# 


Mr. Khabardar, like the poet Tagore, 
cannot be considered a direct product 
of University education, as he is a self- 
made man in every sense of the term. 
Educated at home in Daman, with 
inborn tendencies of a poet, he not only 
struggled by himself with prosody and 
poetics in English and Gujarati, but 
also secured an intimate knowledge of 
classical literary Gujarati, which by 
itself presents great difficulties to many 
a Parsi writer. Whatever differences 
one may have with Mr. Khabardar 
regarding his theories about the form 
and spirit of poetry, there is no doubt 
about the depth of his knowledge of the 
ancient and modern forms of Gujarati 
poetry or about the diction and the 
style of his literary work either in 
prose or in poetry. The present volume 
would do great credit to any Gujarati 
author and it would be difficult to write 
in purer and more elegant style. 

It is a hopeful sign of the synthesis 
of the national life that is taking place 
at the present time that the Parsis— 
some of whom had once founded a 
separate Parsi Lekhak Mandal—have 
now come to recognise the fundamental 
unity of Gujarati as a vehicle for the 
expression of their most cherished and 
cultured emotions. While the poems 
of some of the older Parsi poets— 
Malabari, Mansukh, Jamshedji Petit, 
Sorab Palamkot, Vicaji etc.—possessed 
a flavour peculiar to the Parsi dialect, 
those of Khabardar and Jehangir Desai 
show such a complete command of the 
technique, the vocabulary, the idiom 
and the cadence that it is hardly 
possible to distinguish the latter from 


ordinary Gujarati poets. One must 
emphasise this side of the evolution of 
Gujarati literature, for the contribution 
of the Parsis to the cultural life of 
Gujarat should not be allowed to be 
neglected longer, particularly in view 
of their magnificent contribution to 
the material progress and prosperity of 
the province. The sparkling humour 
which characterises ordinary convarsa- 
tion among Parsis is reflected in 
Khabardar’s famous parodies, which 
form his unique contribution and which 
will long remain unsurpassed. Mr. 
Khabardar writes frequently in English 
and his book of English poems Silken 
Tassels has reached two editions. 

Mr. Khabardar divides his lectures 
under five headings. The first is 
‘Origin of Poetry and the Art of 
Composition of Poetry ?” in which he 
explains the first principles of the 
sciences of prosody and poetics as 
known in English, Sanskrit and Gujarati. 
The second covers “The Evolution 
of Metre in Ancient and Modern 
Gujarati, ” and is a masterly historical 
study of the art of metric composition 
in Gujarati. It incidentally describes 
the author’s own twenty-five new 
metres. The third lecture examines 
critically the adaptation of the Gazal, 
the Ode and the Sonnet from the 
Persian and English, and shows the 
author's wide knowledge, extensive 
reading and deep insight. In his 
fourth address “ On Experiments and 
Researches on Blank Verse ” the author 
gives a full description of his own 
contribution to the art of versification 
in Gujarati and strongly criticises those 


2 Gujarati Kavitani Rachanakala. ( Technique of Gujarati Poetry.) By ARDESHIR 


FRAMJI KHABARDAR. 
Re. 1-/) 


( Shri Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures, University of Bombay. 
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from whom he differs. It is, however, 
in the last lecture on “ Structure of 
Poetry and Language” that the poet 
and the critic shines at his best. 

Mr. Khabardar is a great disciplina- 
rian and would not let the young poets 
take liberties with the form of either 
language or verse. He thinks that all 
poetry is an expression of musical 
talent, and that the rules of music and 
prosody should be rigidly followed. 
He, quotes with approval the famous 
dictum of Palgrave that ‘passion, 


colour and originality canrot atone for | 


e 


This is a brief but scholarly exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of Madhva. It 
is to be regretted that much intellectual 
energy is being wasted by both advo- 
cates and critics of the school of 
Madhva, on the question of the exact 
label to be attached to it. The author 
and Dr. D. M. Datta, who writes the 
Foreword to this book, are agreed as to 
the inappropriateness of the term 
“Dualism,” while they do not seem to 
` be equally. punctilious with regard to 
`- the term “Realism.” It is unfortunate 
that they seem to accept il, obviously 
overlooking the Naturalistic associa- 
tions of the word in Englisa philosoph- 
ical terminology. : 


It has to be remarked that Mr. 
Sarma’s description of the system as 
‘the “philosophy of the one independent 
. transcendent Reference” is neither 
happy nor intelligible. In the absenċe 
of a simpler title for the school, it would 
have been quite sufficient i? the author 
had merely expounded the philosophy 
of Madhva without labouring to evolve 
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serious imperfections in clearness, unity 
or tmth.” The author believes that 
the soul of poetry cannot -function 
exce>st in a perfect and harmonious 
body. In a simple ‘but effective 
apolcgue, he advises with sincere 


fervaur that the poet should not only 


look -to the colour and the pattern of 
the doth but shouid also attend to its 
textrre and insist on the purity and 
eveness of each fibre, the closeness of 
the web and the work on every detail 
that makes for classical perfection. 

| P. G. SHAH 
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such a lengthy and monstrous designa- 
tion. . 


Tle book contains nine chapters. 
The author takes up for discussion 
some fundamental points of the school, 
its dectrines on God, the Soul, Nature 
and he ultimate destiny of the finite 
indizdual. We are given original 
texttal authority for every statement 
and the exposition is by no means 
obscure. But from the point of view 


. of the modern student the omission of 


a take of contents and an index must 
be deemed a drawback. The predom- 
inant intention of the work seems to be 
to deccribe the exact philosophic rôle 
of Deaita in the evolution of Vedanta. 
We ace made to contrast the tenets cf 
Dvaizz with those of Advaita and 
VisisLtadvaita at every crucial point in 
the =xposition. However, on two 
points, there seems to be either some 
error in interpretation or want of care 
in statement. 

Firstly, we are told that, according 
to al the three schools ‘of Vedanta, 


* Svatantvadvaita or Madhva’s Theistic Realis. By B. N. ERISHNAMURTI SARMA, 
m. A. { Author, Annamalai University. Re. 1/8 ) 
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“everything in the world has to be 
traced to an absolute spiritual prin- 
ciple.” This may be admitted as a true 
characterisation of the motive of 
Vedanta. But to name this relation 
of the cosmos to God ‘‘dependence’”’ 
and to say that Sankara merely gives 
one of the several possible conceptions 
of this dependence is to ignore what 
Sankara explicitly declares in his com- 
mentary on the Mandukya Upanishad, 
ath verse. 


Further, the author draws a radical 
contrast between Ramanuja’s idea of 
God and that of Madhva in relation to 
the world of matter and finite spirits. 
“The Visishtadvaitin misses the abs- 
tract character of God” and, on that 
view, “the Brahman is never allowed 
to rest by itself.” We are told again 
and again that God is abstract in the 
system of Madhva and that “‘in the last 
analysis, the existence of matter and 
souls, is immaterial to God.” In other 
words the cosmic process “matters” to 
God in the philosophy of Ramanuja, 
while it is quite “immaterial” to Him 
in “the philosophy of the one independ- 
ent transcendent Reference.” 


This contrast seems to me to be 
philosophically inaccurate. Without 
entering into the question of the auth- 
or’s exactitude in representing Visisht- 
advaita, we have to consider whether 
he correctly represents Madhva’s 
position. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Sarma gives only one quotation in 
his support and that cannot carry all 
the heavy implications he draws. There 
are a few points in the system that go 
definitely against his interpretation. 
The cosmic process is not extrinsic 


1 Anuvyakhyana. 2-1-9. 


_ individual. 
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to the Divine life. It flows from the 
ultimate svabhava of God He is so 
constituted that the world of matter 
and finite spirits derive their very 
“being” from Him. Madhva is respon- 


‘sible for the unique dictum which he 


repeats again and again in his works, 
that “Ananda” and “ perfection ” 
naturally issue in creative activity.” 
Perfection is incompatible with mactiv- 
ity. God is perfect and hence the 
creation. | ; 


It is true that creation does not 
proceed from any self-interest on the 
part of God, for he is absolutely self- 
fulfilled. But Madhva insists and 
Jayatirtha elaborately establishes that 
God is not devoid of all purpose in 
creation. He creates in order to facil- 
itate the perfection of finite spirits.’ 
Following the Gita, Madhva argues that 
the disinterested activity of God must 
serve as the ideal for human goodness.* 
Men should transcend self-interest and 
exert themselves in the spirit of disin- 
terestedness. Surely to a good man 
disinterested action “matters,” though 
it may not matter to an ego-centric 
The degree and the extent 
to which such selfless activity matters 
to an individual is the test of his 
moral progress. If God embodies the 
ideal of goodness, his creative activity, 
prompted solely by his infinite goodness, 
must. be most ‘material’ to him. In 
saying that it is “immaterial” to him, 
are we not attributing to God the 
standards of value characteristic of the 
man of the world, to whoro self- 
interest is the only ideal of action? 


If Mr. Sarma merely means that the 


cosmic process does not presuppose any 


3 Gia. T. N. 3-22 and Nyaya Vivarana 2-1-9. 


2 An. V. 2-1-9 and Sudha thereon. 
4 Gita. T. N. 3-22. 
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deficiency in the personal perfection of 
God, that is ground common to him 
and to‘Ramanuja! But if he means 
more than this and holds that creation 
is extrinsic to Divine life, that it is not 
necessitated by the nature of God, 
that God has no purpose whatever in 
creation, and that, in spite of His 
absolute goodness, such disinterested 
activity is “immaterial” to God, then 
he is flouting the spirit as well as the 
letter of Madhva’s teachings: 

The second, point concerns the 
‘meaning of freedom in moral life, 


The right to choose between’ right and 
. wrong is the Jiva’s own and tke choice comes 
from him. : 

Action accomplished through’ the 
exercise of such free choice renders evil 
and inequality in the life af individuals 
intelligible. Up to this point, Mr. 


Sarma’'s explanation of freedom and 


karma seems to agree with the general 
Indian tradition, But Mr. Sarma goes 
further :—~ i 


Most Indian philosophers would rather - 


take shelter under the inexorable law of 
.Karma....Madhva has been the only one to 
push the question to its logical extreme. 
Karma implies freedom and freecom implies 
choice. ‘But it does not explain why a 
particular choice is made....The only possible 
explanation is that offered by Madhva, viz., 
that the Karma itself is the result of ‘an 
unchanging and underlying nature...of each 
- soul, 


In substance, this would mean that 
the “particular choice” made by the 
individual in every moral situation is 
determined by his uncharging nature. 
This position, it. is clear,’ affects the 
concept: of ` freedom profoundly. If 
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choi- e and the direction in which moral 
cenficts are resolved are ultimately 
dete mined by the “unchanging sva- 


29) 


rup ™ -of the agent, there is'no real 
freecom, The individual is not 


resp-nsible for his Svarupa and if he is, 
it should be possible for him to modify 
ard develop it, which is denied by the 
degra of “unchanging svarupa.” 
Ever if this dogma is given up—which 
alcermative Mr. Sarma does not adopt— 
th=re is no freedom if the individual is 
deni-d the capacity to go against the 
inclinations of his nature. The actual 
sef of man should not fetter the 
pesscbilities of moral progress. It must 
be passible for the stream to rise above 
th2 ource. ‘I cannot but state the 
crx of the moral situation in the 
worcs of Mr. M. A. Venkata Rao :— 
f karma means predestination of souls 
to he-ven orhellin sucha manner that no 
after=areéer can modify the nature with 
whick souls begin, the doctrine becomes a 
species of fatalism....The past only urges 
and irtroducesa powerful bias, but karma 
mean the present choice, whichis creative 
and scrictly free. We may work against the 
past.= 
Tere is one glaring instance of 
equi-ocation in the book. We are told 
that matter and finite souls cannot 
‘clam to be as real as the Absolute ” ` 
and almost in the-same breath the 
author adds that want of substantiality 
amd mndependence does not deprive tke 
dependent entities of their reality. ? 


Tte book, on the whole, is a welcome 
addiaion to the literature on tke 
subject. , 
| S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 

3 


1 ‘Gita Bhashya of Rameanuja, 7-12 and 9-5. 


4 Studies in. Philosophy, pp. 185-187. 
3 Pages 11-12. 
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MACAULAY’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND” * 


So much has been written about 
Macaulay’s History of England (pub- 
lished 1848-1861) that the least 
competent may take courage to write 
about it, in the full confidence that no 
one else will bother about his jejune 
observations. If any one does glance 
over such observations, it will be with 
the intention of inducing tired eyelids 
to drop upon tired eyes: let it not be 
forgotten “that Sancho Panza called 
God's blessing upon the man who 
invented sleep. Those, however, who 
read or reread the History may be 
forgiven if they are seized with an 
intense desire to speak about their 
wonderful experience, and to share 
with others the pleasure, deep as well 
as varied, which the reading vouchsafes. 

About half a century ago Macaulay 
was perforce known to every school- 
boy. Nowadays many are content to 
know of Macaulay’s school-boy. In 
his Essays Macaulay was apt to speak 
of what “every school-boy knows” 
evidently meaning a state of knowledge 
that. the combined reading of the 
professorial staff of a well-equipped 
College might furnish. 

Nowadays Macaulay’s writings are 
seldom prescribed for schools and 
colleges in India. This is partly 
because Macaulay is accused of posses- 
sing a style that induces a deleterious 
ambition in school-boys to imitate it: 
Ulysses’ bow can be bent by Ulysses 
alone. This accusation (often secret 
and insinuative ), combined with the 
charges of inaccuracy and a strong 
Whig bias, are probably responsible for 
a comparative neglect of the great 
historian. If, however, reference is 


made to the opinion of so competent a 
guide as H. A. L. Fisher, we are 
assured of the correctness of the view 
which an unsophisticated person may 
reach with little reflection. An author 
who was so intensely interested in 
history, so voracious a reader, and who 
had taken as active a part in practical 
politics and in the debates in the 
Houses of Parliament as Macaulay had 
done, could not be expected to be 
devoid of deep-rooted convictions of 
his own. A historian with such 
antecedents cannot speak on subjects 
of universal interest without coming 
into conflict with the opinicns of 
others who think otherwise. 

Macaulay could not have written 
with such marvellous vividness, his 
portraits could not have been so alive, 
his style could not have produced the 
impression similar to that of a con- 
queror’s triumphant march, had he 
been anemic. But no one can be 
harmed by Macaulay’s bias, such as it 
is. There is no attempt to hide it. 
Occasionally a reader may wish that 
other views had been taken than those 
expressed by Macaulay: more often we 
regret that his view has not been 
expressed with less acerbity. The 
historian need not maul the feelings of 
any of his readers. Some are born in 
surroundings making it almost imper- 
ative to come, in all honesty, to 
convictions that the historian is at 
liberty to consider erroneous. 

“But the whole range of Macaulay’s 
History must be considered. When 
that is done, it is evident that 
occasions such as have just been 
referred to are few. Moreover we have 


* History of England. By THOMAS BaBINGTON MACAULAY. 
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high authority for conceding that even 
Homer nods, and is entitled to do so. 
After making all due allowances, we 
must ask how many historians there 
are who have been able ta study the 
great original documents, and who 
have also read contemporary pamphlets 
and even newspapers. How many 
have been willing and able to spend a 
day in visiting an out-of-the-way 
fortress for understanding the details - 
of a royal flight or pursuit? How 
many have formed their estimate of 
the character of public men after 
reading, not only the reports of their 
utterances but also the books written 
by them or even attributed to them ? 
And then are there many—if any— 
who can absorb all such material in 
quantities that astound the normal 
human being and who can acquire such 
mastery over it all, as to reproduce its 
effect in the simplest and most natural 
manner without any apparent strain 
or effort, as if events and occurrences 
were being related in which the author 
had himself participated : in language 
so lucid that no reader has to read any 
sentence twice, so charged with imag- 
inative fervour and vision that it is 
difficult to put the volumes Cown when 
they are once taken up ? 


Yin Fu King. (Manual No. 18, The 
Shrine of Wisdom, 6 Hermon Hill, 
London E. Tr. Is. ) 

This little Chinese classic is ascribed 
to the legendary Emperor H-iang Ti of 
the twenty-seventh century B. c. or to 


his teacher, Kuang Cheng Tsze, consid- ~ 


ered by some Chinese scholars a 
previous incarnation of Lao Tsze, 

Fu means a seal in two pieces, 
symbolising ‘‘ Heaven and Earth, the 
Above and Below, the Inner and 
Outer.’ The classics purpose, the 


` 
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The substance of Macaulay’s History, 
apart Irom his manner and style, is well 
wortk careful attention and study for 
itself. The first chapter, containing in 
150 pages a rapid survey of the whole 


history of -England, has won the. 


admiration of experts. A detailed ac- 
count-follows. For the period-after the 
deazh. of Charles II, every important 
featur of English life and society is 
broigat before our eyes, 
troversies have arisen on matters oi 
public concern Macaulay deals with 
them as living questions. The views 
helc znd expressed by the great 
protagonists are reproduced and pitted 
againe each other with vigour and 
dramétic power. 
ingly curnishes a living school in the 
metiacis by which matters of public 
concern have been discussed in the 
past, end ought to be discussed in our 
times: errors of 
fallecinus arguments or inferences are 
careiuly noted. The accounts of the 
estanlshment of the Bank of England 
and tks dissensions over the affairs of 
the Ezst India Company furnish two 
exarit-es out of many. 

To amit to read Macaulay’s History 
of Eag and is to deny oneself a great 
pleazuxe and to deprive oneself of an 
easy means of learning much that one 
wants =O learn. 


Editers explain, is “ to present us with 
a recomiliation- of the two parts of the 
seal. °” The text begins :— 

‘To ebeerve the Tao of Heaven and conform 
to the mode of Its operation is the term of all 
human achievement. 

The Zin Fu King holds an important 
place m the Taoist Canon. Freely 


rendered] into English after Balfour and - 


Legge, t is briefly commented upon by 
the dors of “ The Shrine of Wisdom.” 


VML 


When con- 


The History accord-. 


investigation and 


Haw B. TYABJI 
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The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 
P. N. SRINIVASACHARI, M. A. (R.C. 
Srinivasa Raghavan, Sri Krishna 
Library, Chitrakulam Square, Myla- 
pore, Madras. Re. 1/8) 


The five lectures that constitute this 
book were originally delivered by 
Professor Srinivasachari in 1933 during 
his tenure of Honorary Readership of 
the University of Madras. He is very 
widely read in both European and 
Indian literature on Æsthetics, a 
subject that he rightly describes as 
“ the most fascinating of all studies on 
account of the universal appeal of the 
beautiful.” Professor Srinivasachari 
starts with certain questions : What do 
we mean when we speak of a poem or a 
piece of music as being beautiful ? Can 
we define “beauty”? Does beauty 
admit of degree of comparison ? Is it 
possible to formulate any criteria for 
judging the beauty of artistic creations ? 
These and related questions have been 
variously answered by the intuitionists, 
the materialists and the transcendenta- 
lists; the classicists and the romantic- 
ists; the realists and the idealists ; the 
Advaitins and the Visishtadvaitins. 
The views of thinkers like Croce, Berg- 
son, Aristotle, St. Augustine, Darwin, 
Santayana, Kant, Hume, Herbert 
Spencer, Hegel, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Bharata, Sankara, Bhaskara and 
Ramanuja, and of many others, are 
competently passed in review. But 
the average reader, who has small 
philosophy and less scholarship, is 
likely to have the uneasy feeling that, 
having heard great argument about 
it and about, he evermore came out 
by the same door as in he went. It 

A | 
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is, therefore, refreshing to arrive in the 
end at Professor Srinivasachari’s own 
views: 

Beauty is a quality of the subject, and is 
as autonomous as truth and goodness..,.It 
functions in the sphere of sense in order that 
man may be released from sensuousness. 
Beauty reconciles matter and spirit, harmon- 
ises the head and the heart, and bridges earth 
and heaven. 

The artist’s true aim is “the intuitive 
expression of the infinite through the 
medium of the finite.” ° 

The inspired artist looks from nature, the 
body of beanty, to Nature’s God who is the 
soul of beauty. 

According to the Vedantin, of course, 
Brahman is the supreme reality and 
the paths of beauty should therefore 
lead to the realisation of the bliss of 
Brahman, Brahma-rasa. 

The mystic seeks communion with beauty 
and is lost in bliss. The aloofness of God is 
changed into godlikeness and finally into 
godliness. 

Like the views of the other writers 
on the subject, Professor Srinivasa- 
chari’s own views are also, “consciously 
or unconsciously, swayed by his 
philosophical prepossessions.” He is a 
Vishishtadvaitin, and it is natural for 
him to think of creation as a Divine 
Comedy and of beauty as a spiritual 
testament revealing the splendours of 
Vaikuntha. Professor Srinivasachari 
has given us an illuminating and 
authoritative book on Æsthetics; his 
exposition of the subject is distinguished 
by clarity and conviction; although 
it is tough in parts, it is never obscure ; 
and for all its scholarship, it nowhere 
degenerates into pedantry. 


K. R, SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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Annual Bibliography of Indian His- 
tory and Indology, Vol. II for 1939. 
By Braz A. FERNANDES. (The Bombay 
Historical Society, Bombey. Rs. 5/-) 

A bibliography, to be useful and 
authoritative, needs to be -accurate, 
comprehensive and up-to-date. The 
Second Volume of the Bibliography 
before us, though not en ideal one, 
shows considerable improvement . in 
form-and matter as compared with the 
Fisst Volume which. appeared in 1938. 
The preparation of annual bibliograph- 
ies involves much labour and expense, 
‘besides the willing co-operation of 
scholars, libraries and publishers. We 
fully endorse the appeal made by 
Mr. Fernandes to learned bodies, 
authors and publishers fo co-operate 
with the Bombay Historical Society in 
making subsequent volumes of. the 
Bibliography as complete as possible. 


. A Common Enemy. By J. D: BERES- 
FORD. (Hutchinson anc Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) ` ` 
This is a discussion novel. Mr. Beres- 
ford makes ideas live w-thowt either 
depriving the narrative of human 
warmth or losing reasoned perspective 
on contemporary affairs. A variety of 
topics—to which all think:ng minds are 
naturally directed by the present 
disorder-—is here discussec. They range 
from party’. government to petrol- 
consumption, from prohidition to the 
inscrutability of Providence. They are 
handled with detachment, sincerity and 
genuine desire for peace, good-will and 
unity. Mr. Campion’s emphasis on 
“the long view’’—beycnd political 
frontiers and racial barriers—is decried 
as canting sentimentality by the self- 


The present volume is divided into 
s2ctisns and items are arranged in | 
alnhabetical order under authors. Books 
publ shed in 1937 and 1938 which came 
to b= noticed or reached this country 
i1 1939 are included in the volume. 
The author promises to include in ‘the 
rext volume publications of 1939 which 
ere cmitted in this volume through 
eversight or want of.information. At 
z time when every scholar has been 
empnrasizing the need of bibliographies 
in different subjects owing to the 
ecormous production of books and ` 
ertides, Mr. Fernandes  déserves 
ercccragement from all. concerned to 
eratle him to execute his work 
on the future volumes of the 
B-bl-egraphy with thoroughness and 
prec-sion, not to say completeness, 
waich is one of the essential features 
of a bibliography. 
a . P. K. GODE 


seekmg Mallock. -But he is an unthink- 
ing -protégé of the old order. Mr. 
Cem ion’s, however, is a potent argu- 
Ment against the cult of might, which 
apparently has successfully challenged 
t32-creed of mercy and justice. , 
Bet what can make the prospect for 
the future hopeful? Nothing short of 
recognition that physical force is a 
f-whetfully tyrannical devil. And that 
in a society of human beings the dust- 
man is.as important to general health 
and:convenience as any other member. 
TŁe warring world has to wake to the 
realization that «Hitler is not the 
commonenemy. It is against its own 
loves nature and tendency’ to self- 
seking at the expense of others that it 

kas to fight and succeéd. ° 
V. M. INAMDAR 
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The Many and the Few. By PAUL 
BLOOMFIELD. (George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

This book has significance, but only 
from a negative point of view. It is 
significant of the state of mind.of the 
middle-class, one-time silver-spoon-in- 
mouth intellectualist trying to feel at 
ease in this era of increasing Democracy. 
It reads like a long, long conversation 
interspersed with drinks. It wanders 
about over the whole field of present- 
day thougħts about everything. It is 
incredibly amiable and open-minded. 
It has nothing against anything or any 
one. Yet there is no virtue in this; for 
if a man is amiable about everything 
he is really saying nothing, and if 
a mind is as broad as the Mississippi 
we can’t see the water for the river. 
The result is the reader can make no 
headway whatever with this book. Good 
remarks are made from time to time, 
and one hundred and seventy-seven 
writers are quoted in one hundred and 
seventy pages, but no definite line is 
taken about anything. Hence it is 
impossible to grasp what is being said, 
or, if grasped, it cannot be retained. 
The thoughts and the sentiments are 
on the side of the angels but are as 
useless to us as a perfectly good dress 
cut in pieces and mixed in a hat. 

The thenie? The many and the 


There lie before us two great oe 


campaign to defeat the enemy. 
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few; culture and destiny; the place of 
“ beautiful things ” ; how much we owe 
to Self and how much to Society; the 
function of the artist; the problem of 
machinery; the importance of agri- 
culture; and so on—everything that 
concerns the modern mind. But no 
line taken with any conviction about 
anything. And all ina style so loose 
that the author’s continual reference to 
Art becomes impertinent, since a man 
who writes about Art and Harmony 
and Wholeness with no art is doing a 
disservice to those things. These may 
seem hard words, but possibly they 
will send a few people to the volume to 
find out for themselves whether the 
criticism is just. If they do turn to it 
they will be rewarded. For it has most 
decidedly a negative significance. Those 
who are concerned about the state of 
modern England from a cultural point 
of view are faced with many gloomy 
facts. At one end there is—well, the 
Forces Programme. That deserves long 
meditation. The writer of this volume 
is held out as an important represent- 
ative of the Cultured Few. He is 
cultured and broad-minded and ami- 
able. Yet he hangs in the air some- 
where midway between the moon and 
Beachy Head. That also needs some 
meditation. 

: J. STEWART 


The first is the military 


But the second and equally difficult undertaking is to win a lasting peace 


for the world. Military victory alone will not give us peace. 


That was proved 


in 1918. Véctory, however essential, is chiefly important for the privilege it 
gives of shaping an era of peace for the world, 
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—HERBERT HOOVER and HUGH GIBSON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SUBLIMATION FURTHER DEFINED 


Dr. C. Narayana Menon kas presented 
in his communication (“HE ARYAN 
Patu, July 1942) a faily accurate 
picture of the Freudian pcition. -But 
his final and characteristic- point is not 
Freúđ’s or Jung’s, but thet “‘substitu- 
tion of ideal ends” by nc means is a 
‘fulfilment’ of the instinst according 
to the analysts. I have put the im- 
portant words in italics ~o show the 
real differentiation that Dz. Menon has 
in mind. The contention obviously is 
that any substitution is a fantasy and 
an unreal escape-phenomexon which is 
had for the sake of diverting oneself or 
fooling oneself, so that ore may enjoy 
in the shadow-creation whet one cannot 
have in real experience or =ulfilment. 

“Substitution is the technique of 
transformation of the dir=ction of the 
instinct either in its meansor in respect 
of the object or finally bota: in the last 
case, when there has occumred the sub- 
stitution in respect of means as well as 
ends we would find that the instinct 
has, at that later stage, ncthing of the 
specific signs of the oziginal state 
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` they become aboriginal. 
mijvay between arimal and God, it is 


belonging toit at the time of its emergence 
in the life of the individual. It is this 
thet zan be called sublimation, provided 
thencdifications are progressively capable 
of r-vealing spiritual or ideal life. 
Otae wise, the modifications entail only 
regression into lower life. ` In that case 
Standing 


possble for us to move downward or 
upaverd with the energy of the Spirit 
into the darkness of the aboriginal or 
into -upermanhood (devajati). Sublima- 
ticn -s what happens when. things and 
aczivities and instincts become holy, 
subline, God-directed, God-levelled and 
Gcdsustained. This could be our 
original Object if we accept the meta- 
physcal truth that God is the Origin, 
the sustenance. ard the End of the 
woli—jJanmad ‘yasya yatah. If, in 
th:s sense, Dr. Narayana Menon has 
usad this word “original” when describ- 
ing Tulsi .Das’s Object, I have no 
quarel. That is what I mean by the 
Idza End. ‘Sublimation means a tran- 
scending process. 

| K. C. VARADACHARI 
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‘Do not believe thet lust can ever bekJled out if gratified or satiated, for 
this is an abomination inspired by Mara. Itis by feeding vice that it expands 
and waxes strong, like tothe worm that faztens on the blossom’s heart. 


“The rose must rebecome the bud Lorn of its parent stem oes: the 
parasite has eaten cones its heart and drurk its life-sap.” 


—The Voice of the Silence 


“ea, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Diversity of cultural and religious 
traditions has been in India the field 
of exploitation for the self-seeking 
separatist as well as for the ruling 
foreigner, A sane and rational approach 
to a happy fusion of traditions would 
only be through sympathy and 
understanding. Characterising Indian 
Unity as a cultural problem, Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail in his recent convocation 
address at the Patna University stress- 
ed the Universities’ responsibility for 
promoting Unity. 

It is the task of a University to encourage 
deliberately, so to speak scientifically, that 
which by natural process is already coming 
to pass; and this fusion of culture can be 
hastened, and guided, and enriched by a 
University which deeply cares about it. 
There are curricular changes that would help; 
there are ways, too, outside the curriculum; 


but above all this is a matter of attitude on 
the part of those who teach. 


Our universities today, who educate 
the young more or less in a kind of 
cultural vacuum, need to take heed of 
Sir Mirza’s wise words. The universities 
owe to their students the fostering 
in them of a healthy national con- 
sciousness. For truly, as Sir Mirza said, 
“he who most deeply and wisely loves 
his own country is the very man who 
will most deeply care for the well-being 
of mankind.” 

Throughout this country we must not, in 
any sense whatever, be separate....To me, 
India, one Nation, is a most inspiring thought 


and a most reasonable one. I see, too, all 
round, the growth of this consciousness. This 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
| HUDIBRAS 


is the land of all of us, to whatever race or 
creed we may belong. 


Sir C. V. Raman made a powerful 
and timely plea in his convocation 
address at Madras University on 26th 
November for the strengthening of the 
Indian universities. He deplored the 
fad for sending Indian youths abroad 
to be educated, declaring that “the 
key industry of a nation is the produc- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge.” A 
crore of rupees more or less is estimated 
to have been spent annually before the 
war by Indian students in foreign 
universities, Half that “literally wast- 
ed” amount, Sir C. V. Raman pointed 
out, would mean a vast strengthening 
of our universities. 


We are in full sympathy with this 
position. Our Indian universities are 
good and the way to make them “the 
very best in the world” is to support 
them adequately. That does not mean 
financial aid alone, though we agree 
that “there is no greater gift a man 
can make than a gift in the cause of 
learning.” It means also facing facts, 
shedding our inferiority complex and 
recognising that outlay on foreign 
education is very often money thrown 
away. 

It is in the interest of our children 
no less than of our institutions to send 
them to Indian universities. Even the 
few who have benefited by foreign 
study, Sir C. V. Raman claims, would 
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have benefited more if ia had stayed 
here. 


I am prepared to quote any number of 
examples to show that Ind&ns who have 
stayed here and worked at aur universities 
and used the opportunities present here have 
done infinitely better and sh-wn more real 
Originality than many of those who went 
abroad.... 


The moment we believe that=he right thing 
to do is to send our young men abroad, we 
come.to believe also that the r=ht thing is to 
have men with foreign degres as teachers, 
professors, and for other pl.ces. It is a 
vicious circle. I should, theefore, put it 
before my young friends that their aim must 
be to reach the highest in the fæld of scholar- 
ship and learning by remaining and studying 
in Indian Universities, and I am sure they 
can achieve their ambition. l 


A leader in The Hinda for 28th 
November is on “ Univ-rsities and 
the Nation.” It echoes -he concern 
expressed in Sir C. V. Raman’s convoca- 
tion address at Madras Uriversity for 
national prestige in edwation and 
research. It urges self-sufficiency in 
both fields. More money is not the 
whole solution even of the research 
problem. If Indian univesities seem 
not to have a clear policy m respect to 
the importance of research in pure 
science, 
it is largely due to the excessive control 
exercised over them, on the om hand, by a 
Government which is unable {to take a 
comprehensive view of nation=1 needs, and 
on the other, by heterogenesaus elements 
which, thanks to the peculiar composition of 


their governing bodies, are heavicy represented 
on them and which have little understanding 


of educational matters and les respect for 


the principle of academic freedom. 


That India’s insistent .cemand for 
freedom is not chauvinistic, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan emphasised .in his 
convocation address at th= Benares 


[J anuary 


Hincu University on 29th November. 
India’s “ treasures of spiritual wisdom 
are Dr the healing of nations.” India 
has < message for the whole of human- 
ity, the Vice-Chancellor declared. 


If India wants freedom, it is for enabling 


her © teach the world lessons of moral 
perfection and love. It is impossible for those 
who ʻave not experienced foreign rule to 
realise: how deadening it is to the soul of the 
count-y. 


India’s history, no less than her - 


spirifual traditions and tke natural 
dispcsition of the people brought up 
under them, absotves her from- any 
charge of selfish ambition for foreign 
domination. calles 


Ind& never stood for national and cultural 
isolation. Her spiritual heights rest on a 
basis that embraces all humanity. Wherevar 
men Icve reason, shun darkness, turn towards 
light, praise virtue, despise meanness, hate 
vulgarity, kindle sheer beauty, wherever 
minds are sensitive, hearts generous, spirits 


free, fhere is your country. Let us adopt 


that Icyalty to humanity instead of a sectional 


devotion to one part of the human race. 5 


3» 


Dr. Robert Heilig ‘contributes a 
valuable study of “ Cultural Contacts ” 


to Te Half-Yeariy Journal of the” 


Mysore University for September. He 
finds in world history ample justification 
of hs thesis, so important for the 
realisction of human unity, that .¢ul- 


tural contacts are one of the main: 


factors in national development. The. 
sweep of his survey brings him to “ the 
modem Indian renaissance, which 
permeates, animates, rejuvenates and 
ennob.es all provinces of Indian life, 
mater <l, intellectual and, spiritual.” 
He finds ‘the explanation of modern 
India’s great leaders, from Rarh;Mohan 


Roy to Gandhiji and Nehru, Rabindra- . 


nath Tagore and J. C. Bose and others, 
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in the fact that they are “ citizens of 
two worlds,” 

They root deeply in Indian soil, their 
whole being is imbued with Indian spirituality 
and yet, they have accepted gladly and grate- 
fully all that the West had to give, achieving 

a complete synthesis of the world’s spirit in 
` their own self. 

But Dr. Heilig emphasises that it is 
only by assimilation, not by imitation, 
that a culture can profit from foreign 
elements. 

Only after*losing the character of a for- 
eign body they will exert their beneficial 
stimulating influence. Therefore, one should 
beware of the two common fundamental 
mistakes : narrow-minded nationalism, which 
preaches that India has nothing important to 
expect from the West, and on the other hand, 
underestimation of India’s own spiritual 
treasure, the paramount value of Indian 
tradition, which is ridiculed as old supersti- 
tion by the young and middle-aged free- 
thinkers, by westernized progress worshippers, 
blind and deaf to the unique wealth of their 
own people. 

Incidentally, Dr. Heilig finds in 
Dharma and Karma the key to what 
makes the ‘‘ Indian spiritual tradition 
so very precious.” 

The right understanding, the constant keep- 
ing in mind and truly taking to heart of 
these two fundamental ideas is all that an 
individual and all that a nation needs to 
realise which way to go. 


A resolution in the the names of the 
Norwegian and Dutch delegates, 
reported passed by the revived Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists meet- 
ing in London on the 31st October, 
can do no good and may do harm. The 
resentment against journalists and 
other citizens of German-occupied 
countries who have deliberately served 
the Axis cause is understandable. But 
what good end can be served by 
resolutions calling for their eventual 
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punishment? Cannot the proponents 
of such punitive threats perceive that 
they can only arouse in prospective vic- 
tims the intransigence of desperation ? 


This resolution is not, regrettably, 
an isolated phenomenon, Revenge- 
fulness is in the air. Retaliation has 
received recognition as a legitimate 
war aim. But what is lawful may not 
be expedient. There are two points 
which vindictiveness leaves cut of 
account. One is the age-old truth, 


threadbare with repetition but never 
controvertible, that retaliation is a 
vicious circle. Hatred and injury can’ 
beget only hatred and injury. They 
are the signposts on the road to ruin. 
The other point that the clamourers for 
revenge leave out of account is that 
the universal law of karma, action and 
reaction, requires no volunteer ex- 
ecutors of its decrees. The reaction is 
bound up in the act itself and can no 
more fail to follow it than the streamer 
to follow its comet. 


The world should by now he sated 
with horrors. But a perverted taste 
knows no satiety. Like opium, like 
alcohol, the thirst for violence grows 
by what it feeds on and even more 
than they, perhaps, devours the under- 
standing. Sobriety is required by law 
of every driver of a vehicle. How 
much more should society demand that 
those who frame the peace must be 
free from the intoxicating spirit of 
revenge! None should be allowed to 
come to the peace table with hatred in 
his heart. 


The victors and the vanquished alike 
might well take to heart the words of 
an old Red Indian Chief. The occa- 
sion was the making of peace between 
several warring tribes of American 
Indians. They had publicly buried all 
weapons of war and the cld Chief 
adjured them :— 

Let no one ever mention about the past. 
We all have lost some one; so let us not 
bring back the things that hurt us.... 
Beginning to-day, we find we are one people 
only that we live apart in different villages. 
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but let us keep up that relationship alive 
within us. | 


In “Bushido: Its Rise and Efface- 
ment”? (The Quarterly Keview, July 
1942) Mr. Lewis Spence tdis the knell 
of a noble tradition of unspoiled Japan. 
It was not wholly indigenovs. Bushido, 
however its principles of lo“ty personal 
virtue and propriety orig-nated, had 
“from one period to anether, been 
notably affected by native as well as 
Chinése and Indian philosophical. and 
moral precepts. ” Shinto, Cenfucianism 
and Buddhism were its three main 
sources. The spirit of Buddhism, Mr. 
Spence writes, had wrought “a marvel 
of quietist influence upor Japanese 
popular thought, sentiment, and behav- 
jour,’ through its vein of impersonal 
detachment. 

Originating with the Samurai, the 
traditional warrior caste of Japan, the 
moral attitude and the code of ethical 
and courteous conduct had spread its 
influence through every clasa.. It was 
a lofty code, inculcating moral courage, 
rectitude, benevolence, serenity of 
mind, the suppression of səlf for the 
general good. It is indeed 
a vast pity.. .that a code so excellent and so 
productive of national good <eeling and 
courtesy should of late years have been 
invaded and rendered almost rmugatory by 
alien doctrines of barbarous tendeacy, similar, 
indeed, to those which it was designed to 
extirpate. 

But Bushido is not the only flower 
of Oriental culture that has withered 
under the dry sirocco of Western 
materialism. Mr, Spence blemes pri- 
marily the Nazis for the cecline of. 
Bushido, but it was not the Germans 
who first challenged the peaceful seclu- 
sion of mid-nineteenth-century Japan. 
Japan, with her frenzied eagerness for 
Western’ ways has only been the most 
apt and docile pupil of the money- 
loving and commercial West. 


An editorial entitled ‘‘ The Scientist’s 
Responsibility ” in Endeavour for July 
claims that “the fundamental problem 
confronting science in the ethical sphere 
is that of making itself known to man- 
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remark :-— 


kind. as a whole.” We do not concur. 
Tke fundamental problem of science 
toda” is rather to keep dangerous 
knowledge out of hands that will exploit 


it. Science cannot evade its réspons- ..*. 


ibi_it7 in that direction. 


Bri that aside, how far will it profit - 


the world to popularise the scientific 
Science, in the per- 
son cf,even its foremost exponents, 
says 2 great many things today that 
wil rot stand the acid test of time. 
Theomies that have superseded others 
no less plausible yesterday will bə 
sup2r-eded in their turn tomorrow. 
The -oad of’ science is paved with 
discarled theories. 


Mary current hypotheses, to be sure, ~ 


are re-ognised as such in the laboratory 
but teo often they are preached as 
dogmes by the hangers-on of science. 
And, o the modern layman, ‘ Science 
says...” carries all the weight ‘that 
an appeal to the scriptures carried only 
thre generations ago. 

These can be no two opinions, ew 
ever. zs to the gain if the attitude of 
true scence could be imparted to the 
public. The detachment of the sci- 
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entist rvorthy of the name, his humility, `. 


his withholding of judgment until his: 


reascn is. satisfied, his agnosticism, 
becoming progressively and reverently 
gnostic—layman and 
need these. 


Hou s-ender is the footing which science 
has in th- popular mind can be inferred from 
the smou-dering fires of astrological supersti- 
tion now being fanned into flame by the 
winds of var. 


The seriousness of aie present 


astrolog-cal craze in England is left -in 
no dour: by the recently publishéd 


repud.ation of astrology as superstition, 


over the signature of the Astronomer 
Royal. Real science must of course 


. reject tae popular distortion of the 


ancient snowledge of cyclic law which 
masquerades as astrolagy today. But 
would ral science fail-*to recognise, 
under the excrescences of undeniable 


supersziton and fraud, echoes of long-.,;.-- 
sorgatrer scientific findings of the past? 
N 


sciolist alike - 
The Editor pertinently: ` 


ka ` 
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Point out the 


“Way ”°—however dimly. es Ae 
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and lost among the host—-as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness, 


—The Voice a the silence, 


Vor. XIV 





THE KARMA 


The Law of Cause and Effect 
operates universally and imper- 

sonally. Not only in the visible but 
-also on the moral and mental planes 
where its workings are not so easily 
determinable as on the physical. 
Just as chemists have determined 


how two elements, Oxygen and 
Hydrogen, combining in certain 
proportions produce the effect, 


water, SO can super-chemists know 
the causal forces which produce, as 
effects, psychical and psychological 
phenomena of love or lunacy, charity 
or miserliness. The ancient Sages 
named the Law Karma, which term 
means ‘‘ effect-producing cause.” As 
it encompasses the mind and the 
heart of man it is defined as the 
uncrring Law of Retribution. One 


`. important aspect of this Law is re- 


lated to nations. Nations, like men, 
have their Karma. No nation or 
nations can escape their Karmic 
fate any more than can units or 
individuals.’ . 

Karma has been mistaken for 
fatalism, which implies a blind 
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OF NATIONS 


course of some still blinder power; 
but man is a free agent during his 
stay on earth. Destiny may be 
described as the effects of actions 
performed in the past, but destiny is 
self-made. To take a homely exam- 
ple, having freely chosen to eat a 
particular kind of food a man is 
compelled to digest what he has 
eaten. Indigestion may awaken him 
to secure a prescription to alleviate 
the pain but, if he has not been 
intelligent enough to connect his 
discomfort with the food he has 
taken, he very likely will go again to 
the same menu and again will 
experience pain. 

The same process obtains in the 
operation of National Karma. A 
nation’s destiny is the effect produc- 
ed in the present by causes gen- 
erated in the past. Neither angels 
nor devas punish or reward, with or 
without God’s or Allah’s permission 
or order, but man himself—his deeds 
or Karma, may attract, individually 
and collectively (as in the case of 
whole nations, say, at the present 
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time ), every kind cf evil and bring this particular war to a close, 
calamity. bat will not teach the United 


Knowledge of the Lew of Karma 
enables us to understanc such events 
as the present war wLich directly 
affects some nations and indirectly 
all others. 
edge misleads us in evaluating the 
cause and meaning of this ghastly 
experience. Those who nave studied 
not only the general p-inciples but 


‘also the detailed worzings of the 


Law and are capable cf calculating 
the nature and mass cf the forces 
set into motion by any ation are in 
a position to predict or to prophesy 
the fate awaiting it; yet -in the 


prognostication of such <uture events. 


no psychic phenomenotr is involved. 
Wrote H. P. Blavatsky in 1888 :—- 
It is neither prevision, nor prophecy ; 
no more than is the sgnalling of a 
comet or star, several y2ars-before its 
appearance. It is simpy knowledge 
and mathematically corpect . computa- 
tions which enable the Wrse MEN oF 
THE EAsT to foretell, for instance, that 
England is on the eve of such or 
another catastrophe; France, nearing 
such a point of her cycle, and Europe 
in general threatened wth, or rather, 
on the eve of, a cataclysm, which her 
own cycle of racial Karna has led her 
to.—The Secret Doctrine, 1. 646. 
- But does this imply that the evil 
and wickedness of this-war must be 
silently endured and -hat «nothing 
can be done? Tha would be 
following the philosoph~ of Fatalism, 
not of Karma. Fighting Hitlerism 
may be compared tc the man’s 
securing a prescription for his pain ; 
. the overthrow of H@lerism may 


Absence of that knowl- 


Nations the cause of the prevailing -.: 


ghastliness, any: more than their 
defeat will bring sense and wisdom 
to the Axis Powers. If the cycle of 
war and strife is to end in Europe, 


in the Occident or in the whole of . 


tae world, that aspect of Karma 
which is related to Brotherhcod 
must be understood. 


Causation and Unity of and in 
Nature are most intimately connect- 
el. In a man’s personal life, as 
also in a nation’s life, evil and 
siffering can be overcome only by 
uprcoting the weeds of competition, 
of ambition, of lust, of wrath, of 
greed. The great Buddha’s axiomatic 
tzaching, which He named the 
Eternal Law, is that “ Hatred ceases 
mot by Hatred but by Love.” This 


is recognised by any thoughtful end | 


intelligent observer of events ‘in his . 
cwn life. It is not so easy to 


perceive the working of this prin- . 
ciple in national and international ` 


affairs. And yet if, putting aside 
cnly for an-hour the details of 
tombings, of ration tickets, even of, 
ideologies, we ‘contemplated `- 
principles of life and evolution we 
should readily see that the Law of 
Nature cannot but work incessantly 
to restore disturbed harmony, no less 
ia collective than in personal life. 
The only decree of Karma—an eter- 
ral and immutable dectee—is: absolute 
Harmony in the world of matter Es it 
is in the world of Spirit. - Tt is ‘not, 
therefore, 
punishes, but it is we, who reward or 
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Karma that rewards . or o 
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punish ourselves according to whether 
we work with, through and along with 
nature, abiding by the laws on which 
that Harmony depends, or—break 


them. Nor would the ways of Karma be - 


inscrutable were men to work in union 
and harmony, instead of disunion and 
strife. For our ignorance of those 
ways—which one portion of mankind 
calls the ways of Providence, dark and 
intricate; while another sees in them 
the action of blind Fatalism; and a 
third, simple chance, with neither gods 
nor devils to guide them-—would surely 
disappear, if we would but attribute all 
these to their correct cause....Were no 
man to hurt his brother, Karma-Nem- 
esis would have neither cause to work 
for, nor weapons to act through. It is 
the constant presence in our midst of 
every element of strife and opposition, 
and the division of races, nations, 
tribes, societies and individuals into 
Cains and Abels, wolves and lambs, 
that is the chief cause of the “ ways of 
Providence.” We cut these numerous 
windings in our destinies daily with 
our own hands, while we imagine that 
we are pursuing a track on the royal 
high-road of respectability and duty, 
and then complain of those ways being 
so intricate and so dark.... 

This state will last till man’s spir- 
itual intuitions are fully opened.... 
until we begin acting from within, 
instead of ever following impulses from 
without; namely, those produced by 
our physical senses and gross selfish 
body. (Jdzd., I. 643-4) 

This “acting from within” implies 
a new attitude to international 
problems. Only those minds which 
free themselves from the prevailing 
disease of false patriotism, which see 
the immorality of benefiting one’s 
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country at the expense of another, 
which recognise that humanity is 
one and that injury to a single part, 
however small, means harm to the 
whole body—those minds alone are 
the true benefactors of humanity. 
Every leader in every nation is a 
channel for the manifestation of the 
national Karma. The manner in 
which he meets the evil now envel- 
oping his people must determine the 
future of his nation and unless he 
turns it into a force for good he will 
ill serve them. To transform evil 
into good he must abandon on 
behalf of his nation the old mistaken 
path of selfishness, ambition and 
competition and take to considering 
the good of the whole, including the 
part which his own country is. If 
“the whole past of the Earth is 
nothing but an unfolded present,” 
as Biichner pointed out, the converse 
is equally true—tomorrow in its 
turn will be the unfolding of today. 
And so what is thought and planned 
now, what is said and done now, will 
unerringly produce in time its har- 
vest of sweet fruits or poison plants. 

It is a fashion nowadays to point 
to the Peace of Versailles as the 
cause of the present carnage. But 
unless the point is driven home and 
plans are made to abandon the ideas 
which created Versailles, there can 
be no lasting peace. What created 


Versailles ? Pride, ambition, greed 
on the part of the victors ; and their 
folly brought to birth Mussolini and 
Hitler and their like. The ancient 
doctrine of Karma needs to be 
studied by modern men if a truly 
New World Order is to arise. 


ETHICS AS THE BASIS 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


{ We agree with Skrimati M. A Ruckmini, an advocate of Madras, that. 
the way out, for the world as for the individual, is the ethics of altruism, the 
application in practice o: the unchanging spiritual verities.—ED. ] 


Since the dawn of civilisation, 
mankind has too often relied on 
brute: physical force fcr the settle- 
ment of international claims and 
conflicts, with the result that prec- 
“ious lives and propertz are lost in 
merciless mass-murders and mass- 
acres. I propose in the following 
paragraphs to argue a p.ea for Ethics 
as the one basis for International 
Law. Diverse as hare: been the 
metaphysical theories and schools of 
philosophy since man began to probe 
into the mysteries of Nature and of 
Existence, one striking feature in 
the bewildering maze ož speculation 
is the subterranean’ current . of 
. thought running through all these 
different channels of intellection, t.e., 
the remarkable discovery that man 
is not to be identified wath his body, 
mind. and senses, but wizh something 
above all these—call it Atman, 
Consciousness, God, or >y whatever 
other name; and that all men in 
their essential nature are only 
manifestations of the infinite, the 
primal source and abode of every- 
thing, including consciousness. 

-. This ultimate prindple of the 
Universe, the nature of man’s self 
and the relation. of one nauman being 


to another of his species—these have’ 


resulted in a code of ccnduct which 


regulates the activities and the be- 
haviour of men. That science of 
conduct has been called Ethics. The 
aim of Ethics is to show how best 
men should lead their lives, to point 
out what distinguishes men from 
animals, and to guide in proper 
directions the cognitions, emotions 


and volitions, mind and body and 


senses, in accordance with the su- 
preme spiritual ideal to be achieved. 
In the words of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Whosoever regards the happiness or 
misery of another- person, even as he 


does his own, he is to be regarded as... 


the best of Yogis. 
Again, in another . stanza we 
read :— | 
He whose mind is steadfast in yoga, 
Sees his own self in all creatures and all 
creatures in his own self, for ‘he sees - 


God in all. 


The necessity for Ethics has ‘been, 
felt to be absolutely compelling and 
obligatory. From time immemorial, 
there has been no system of thought 
that has not dwelt on Ethics side 
by side with metaphysics. We see 
ideas of good conduct underlying 
Plato’s Republic; and Herbert 
Spencer’s Inductions of Ethics is well 
known. Even the Advaita school 


of philosophy, which regards the °,. 


world as only an illusory phenom- 


enon, is not without its own code of 
Ethics. Buddhism went to the 
extreme of emphasising active Eth- 
ical principles and doctrines of 
Right Conduct even at the risk of 
relegating to a secondary: place the 
metaphysical quest and theories. 
Mahatma Gandhi in our own day 
has stated, in his laconic style, 
that “my service to my people is 
part of the discipline to which I 
submit myself in order to free my 
soul from the bonds of flesh.” 
Tagore’s absolute emphasis on Ethics 
is thus expressed :— 

Our love of life is really our wish to 
continue our relation with this great 
world. This relation is one of love. 
We are bound to the world with a 
deeper and truer bond than that of 
necessity ; our soul is drawn to it. 

This reminds one of Coleridge’s 
view :— 

A love which beginning in the cradle 
binding him to his mother, widens in 
ever broadening circles as life enlarges, 
including the children of the home, the 
villagers, the tribe, the nation, at last 
reaching out and taking in the whole 
human race and learning that there ts 
a still larger life in which we live, 
move, and have our being, towards 
which we tend and by which we are led 
and inspired. 

In utterances like these we find the 
swinging of the pendulum from 
Religion to Ethics. 

That this widening of con- 
sciousness has led to the ethicisation 
of the volitions of. men can be 
realised in the evolution from 
individual to family, from family to 
nation, and from nation to federa- 
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tion. The mere recognition of 
pleasure as an object of individual 
aspiration is one-sided and does not 
fully satisfy the spiritual cravings of 
mankind. There should be an ade- 
quate outlet for spiritual energy in 
the satisfaction of other values as 
well. For instance, thirst for knowl- 
edge, desire for truth, love for art, 
beauty, etc., give a peculiar satisfac- 
tion to the mind, not afforded, by 
tangible pleasures. On the other 
hand, the higher emotions of love, 
reverence, pity and friendship do net 
demand pleasure or satisfaction for 
oneself, but elicit an excruciating 
measure of suffering and sacrifice. 
So the consummation of all human 
action must be the living of a larger 
life, call it Brahmee-sthitt or by any 
other name. 

If ethical conduct was found 
necessary even in primitive society 
when man had practically very little 
connection with the outside world, 
much more so is it an inescapable 
obligation at the present day, when 
whole nations are knit together, one 
way or the other, by various causes, 
scientific and cultural. The modern 
inventions of radio, telegraphic 
communication and the cheap print- 
ing-press make it absolutely imposs- 
ible for one to shut his eyes to the 
outside world, even if he wants to 
doso. The threatening discoveries of 
destructive engines, poison-gas etc. 
prevent even the most philosophical 
nations like India, which had so 
long relegated material civilisation 
and political achievements to a 
secondary place, from sitting with 
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_ hands folded, as mere spectators. 
Even India has been unable to resist 
the cataclysmal force of circum- 
stances threatening on zll sides and 


is being led on to some sort of. 


action, violent or non-v-olent, pass- 
ive or aggressive, or whatever its 
nature may’be. The C-vil Disobe- 
dience’ Movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi is a glaring instance of the 
failure of mere speculat ve theories 
to satisfy the needs of ren. 

Man cannot rest ccntent only 
with bliss promised in a future-state 
of the world but wants here and 
now to satisfy-the cravings of his 
human physiological and psycholog- 
ical make-up or constitution. That 
. the spirit of vindictiveress, of sus- 
picion,.of fear and rivalry engendered 
by the war and which the provisions 
of peace-treaties have served to 
perpetuate and to foster, has led to 
an enormous increase Df national 
competitive armaments which in its 
turn has accentuated the. effects of 
world-wide depression and nerv- 
ousness is a truth thai even the 
most superficial observer would not 
fail to note. That a rarrow and 
brutal nationalism whicia the post- 
war period of self-decermination 
(so-called ) has served to perpetuate 
and to reinforce has keen chiefly 
responsible for the policy of high 
and prohibitive tariffs, so injurious 
to the healthy growth and flow oi 
international trade and to the mech- 


anism'‘of finance and icternational . 


wealth, is a fact which few would 
venture to dispute. 
There is thus urgent end impera- 
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tive need for the nations of the 
present day to act in conformity 
witt the principles that would uplift 

the rations as a whole and not make 
one nation destrcy another in cut- 
threat. competition. This no one 
can: tJeny. Here comes in the concep- 
tion of International Law,.3. e., law 
governing the relations of nations 
witE one another in their intercourse, 
political, economic and,-above ail, 
cultiral and: spiritual.. There is a 
comDelling and insistent need for a 
new world-order, a world organically 
united and unified in all its essential 
aspetts and not. disrupted by 
ecoromic distress, political exploita- 
tion. and confusicn, financial crises 
and upheavals, religious restlessness 
and racial’ animosities which at 
present seem to conspire with one 
another to add immeasurably to the 
miseries and burdens of the war- 
weary world. i 

Ts arrive at such a N and 
spirĒual world order the following 
suggestions could be made :— 

(x The spirit of “I and mine” 
which the ancients so rightly 
desc-ibed as the root of all evils has 
now taken the shape of narrow. 
political consciousness and a posses- 
sive economic spirit. These should 
be cit at their very foundations— 
nipped in the bud, Ethical ideas 
like “God is truth” should: be 
reve-sed to give greater force to the 
principle ‘Truth is God.” This 
prinziple of truth conceived as love 
for :1l humanity should be injected 
into the life-blood of nations and 
shocid be made to circulate in the 
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veins of every modern dictator, so 
that he might be compelled to 
honour his peace-pacts. 

(2) What one nation cherishes as 
ideals of freedom and democracy 
is equally necessary for other 
nations as well. This should be 
conceded and acted upon by all the 
nations. The Biblical dictum, ‘‘ As 
you would that men should do to 
you, do you also to them ” should 
be translated into effective action. 

(3) More emphasis should be laid 
on duties than on rights. The 
deplorable tendency of modern times 
is for each nation to be ever more 
zealous in guarding its rights but 
not half so enthusiastic in discharging 
its duties to others. 


(4) Finally, the spirit of true 
religion and ethics as expounded in 
the opening mantra of the Isavasya- 
Upanishad stands in urgent need of 
actually being lived in the daily 
conduct of all citizens of the world— 
politicians and economists, scientists 
and industrialists not excluded. The 
verse runs thus :— 

By one supreme Ruler is this 
universe pervaded, every world in the 
whole circle of nature. Enjoy pure 
delight, O man! by abandoning all 
thoughts of this perishable world 
and covet not the wealth of any 
creature existing. 

That the world is perishable needs 
no demonstration or proof in its 


present chaotic state. The gorgeous — 


display of wealth, with all its direc- 
tion in wrong channels, the licentious 
sensualism of ease and affluence, 
unsettle the balance of mind of the 
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unsophisticated and plunge them 
into the sea of worldly ambitions and 
earthly anxieties of passion, hatred 
and jealousy. The tantalising thirst 
for possession and man’s uncuen- 
chable desire for adding territory to 
territory only inflame his possessive 
inclinations all the more, like obla- 
tions of clarified butter poured into 
fire. Worst of all, this canker of 
desire blinds him to all the glorieus 
and ennobling aspirations of an 
everlasting life, aspirations which 
spring from a conscious conviction 
that Nature, with her immutable 
laws and inexhaustible resources, is 
not a conglomeration of chance but 
is the positive edifice of an ever- 
active, moving spiritual principle. 
The second verse equally forcibly 
rallies all men under its banner by 
sounding the clarion call :— 

Aspire thou, O Man! to live in 
virtuous deeds for a hundred years in 
peace with thy neighbours. Thus 
alone and not otherwise will thy deeds 
not contaminate thee. 

But let not the glorification of 
this universal moral law be misunder- 
stood as the subversion of the 
foundations of the existing social 
order. It seeks only to broaden its 
basis, to remould its institutions, in 
a Manner consistent with the needs 
of an ever-changing world. It can 
conflict with no legitimate alle- 
giances, nor can it undermine essen- 
tial loyalties. Its purpose is neither 
to stifle the bright flame of patriotism 
in men’s hearts, nor to extinguish 
the light of national autonomy. It 
does not ignore, nor does it attempt 
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to suppress the diversity of ethical 
origins, of climate, of history, of 
language and tradition, of thoughts 
and habits that differsntiate the 
peoples and the nations vf the world. 
It calls for a wider lozalty, for a 
larger aspiration than any.that has 
till now animated or energised the 
human race. It insists on the sub- 
ordination of national interests and 
impulses to the imperetive claims 
of a unified world. It repudiates 
excessive centralisation on the one 
hand and disclaims all attempts at 
mechanised or mechaniczl monotony 
or uniformity on the other. Its 
- watchword is ‘‘ Unity-irdiversity. ” 
It is towards such a geal, the goal 
of a new world order divine in 
origin as envisaged in-the Purusha- 
sukia, all-embracing ir its scope, 
equitable in its princples, chall- 
enging in its appeal, for which 
harassed humanity should strive. 

Humanity has today strayed too 


far from the ancient i&als of love 
and spirituality. Pet theories and 


slogans of democracy ard independ- 
ence cannt save or redeem mankind. 
No scheme which the ca_culations of 
the highest statesmenship can 

devise, no doctrine which the most 
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efficent ` economist can formulate, 
no principle which the most 
ardent moralist can inculcate, can 
discover the panacea for the ills of 
con-emporary mankind. The poison 
of =ggression and exploitation is 
slovly but steadily eating into the 
vitais of human society and civilisa-. 
tior and it-is ‘high time that really 
effe-tive remedies were discovered. 
Polfical and. economic theories will 
not do; Man is. not merely an 
intelectual animal to be- satisfied 
witE scientific progress. He is above 
all 1 spiritual entity. Not merely 
the head, the heart also must be 
purñed: The purified and practised 
pereeption of spiritual truths of ~ 
the Isavasya-Upanishad, and their. 
tracslation into daily- life’ and 
conduct, would alone save mankind. 
Stem and rigorous moral discipline 
must prevail. Physical force must 
disappear. That is the pure, time- 
less safe Aryan Path. The Kingdom 
of Cod can be reached only by those . 
whc ‘have: the: perception and the 
couzage to walk along. the Aryan 
Pata undeflected by distractions, 
disabilities and the i a 
murdane hedonisms. 


M. A. RUCKMINI 


As a matter of fact, th- geographical oneness of India is tke least part of its unity 


which is organic and fundamental, 


rooted in a hstory and culture which extends far 
` beyond the history and cultare of any other cotin ry except.China. 
may be broken, at least temporarily, by .political a tion. 


Geographical unity. 
More important, therefore, than 


geographical, more even thar cultural, is that Inda is a spiritual unity. No statesman 
who does not appreciate thet fact, can understa-d and appreciate at its full strength 
. the passionate feeling of the _ndian people against even the faintest idea of separating any 
`` part-of it from thé whole, Geatlemen to whom an immediate political gain has a facination 
' far beyond its intrinsic woh may contemplate . compromise involving separation as 


worth the sacrifice. But that type! of man does not epresent the sor) of the country. 


Indian Social Reformer. 


Æ: APOSTLE OF IRISH DEMOCRACY 


[ We publish here a tribute by Mr. R. M. Fox, who was privileged to 
know Æ, practical mystic and reformer with the vision that only spiritual 


quickening confers. 


An unwavering conviction of the realities of the Spirit 


underlay all his efforts. From his early contact with genuine Theosophy, Æ’s 
loyalty to the vistas of Truth that it opened never wavered. John Stuart Mill 
was right when he declared that “ One person with a belief is a social power 
equal to 99 who have only interests.’’—ED.] 


G. W. Russell (Æ) was a poet, a 
painter, a mystical philosopher and 
a man of affairs. In his weekly 
journal The Irish Homestead he 
devoted himself to the fostering of 
rural co-operation. He travelled 
throughout the country addressing 
gatherings of farmers in the villages 
and explaining the principles of 
co-operative organisation. He was 
engaged in this work for many years 
and all the time his reputation was 
growing as a man of force and 
originality. 

After the Irish treaty settlement 
in London, Æ became Editor of The 
Irish Statesman and was enabled to 
turn his creative mind to larger and 
wider issues. He was called upon 
to advise the Government regarding 
the constitution of a Senate and 
recommended that it be formed on 
vocational lines with representation 
for all the various professions and 
callings. 

His influence reached far beyond 
Ireland. Harvard and Yale Univer- 
sities each conferred the honour of a 
degree upon him, while Dublin 
University made him a Doctor of 
Letters. He was invited to America 
to engage in an extensive lecture 


tour. But the most signal honour 
was paid to Æ when the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture asked | 
him to come over to advise them on 
rural problems during a period of 
severe economic depression. He 
spent much time in Washington and 
saw many deputations from rural 
areas. At this time too—in January, 
1935—~he was asked to visit an 
Indian Reservation in New Mexico 
to instruct them in the principles of 
co-operation. Unfortunately, his 
health would not permit the journey 
and he died in England on July r7th 
of the same year. ` 

Why was it that America asked 
for the services of this man from the 
far-off small country of Ireland ? 
What was novel in him as an econ- 
omist, he was told in America, was 
that he never forgot that man was 
a human being, not just a number 
on a chart. Today, when we have 
vast schemes of mass production, 
mass organisation and regimenta- 
tion, this quality which A! possessed 
is sufficiently unique for us to invest- 
igate it further and to find out if 
possible how he came to hold such 
views. 

Behind his practical work was the 
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outlook of a mystic. A ways he was 
conscious of the worli hidden by 
appearances and to lim the most 


important fact in life was human 


personality expressed --meditation 
and thought. “ All oar thoughts,” 
he declared, “are thrcngs of living 
souls.” He studied the Bhagavad 
Gita and other treasuses of Eastern 


poetry and philosophy- He brought 


a receptive spirit to this study and 
soon, in poems and in-paintings, he 
was expressing shadowy images of 
‘the grandeur of life. A key-note is 
expressed in the verse where he 
writes of how “ th- herdsman, 
‘beneath his rustic hakit, finds him- 
self a king.” The xingliness of 
common humanity—this was his 
essential teaching. Such a concep- 
tion of democracy devates each 
man and does not degrade him as 
the product.of a mass mould. This 
teaching is a corrective to every 
system which. woul treat man 
merely as an instrument of produc- 
tion or a weapon for w nning wars. 
Æ was early attracted to the 
Theosophical movemen= and was one 


of a group of young mea in Dublin— ` 


including W.: B. YeafS—who were 
influenced by the ~eachings- of 
Madame Blavatsky. Later still Æ 
took a leading part ir forming the 
Hermetic Society, an >ffshoot from 
the parent body, and fcr many years 
he devoted his time and energy to 
advocacy of these icas. Behind 
all his work as an artis<, a poet, an 
economist and a literazy man was a 
conception of God ard man and 
nature as one singe and yet 
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multitudinous being. This gave his 
wo-k and ideas a complete harmony 
although they reached out in varied 
directions. | 

As a young man Æ was a clerk in 
a Dublin commercial office, working 
long hours for meagre pay. “ When 
one works nearly twelve hours a day, 
hard work, ” he remarks, “there is 
noz much spirit left for other things.” ~ 

What was worst to me in this over- 
wo-k was what happens now and then 
in the hot room, the sudden flashes of 
recollection or lcoking out for a moment 
zt zhe sunlight over the houses, golden 
wh te, the blue ether, the distance, the 
haze; then it all comes over me, the 
sense of something missed. 

-ie wrote a foreword to a little 
book of mine dealing with modern 
incustry and reverted to the memory 
of chose early days :— | 

When I was a boy I knew for myself 
how a great business organisation can 
draw the soul into itself and dull it to 
its own inhuman image. I revolted 
enc ran away to fight, in poetry and. 
painting, the mechanism by which I 
hac been confined. But every now 
enc then, asin a nightmare, I would 
remember the past, the fierce inhuman 
zct.vity of body and mind, the exhaust- 
ion of energy when the day’s work ‘was 
cover. oo ah g 
Æ was a very gentle and courteous 
man and yet he could explode into 
passionate indignation when he saw 
injaistice.. During his early years 
he deeply resented the attitude of an 
overbearing superintendent at the 
offxe and confided to a friend that. 
“ sometimes I think I will blaze out 
at zhat man and scorch him up.” 
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This experience, it has been 
suggested, was the beginning of his 
sympathy for all those who endured 
oppression. But indeed no basis of 
personal experience was necessary 
for him. With his high ideal of 
humanity he considered that oppress- 
ive acts injured both those who 
suffered and those who committed 
them. 

His own, material wants were few. 
About a year before his death he 
wrote to a friend in America :— 


We are all poor in Ireland and it has 
done none of us any harm. The 
happiest years of my life were when I 
was young and lived on less than fifty 
pounds a year and could afford no 
luxuries. But we sat up to all hours 
talking about everything in heaven 
and earth and we brooded and brooded 
on what we read. I live now very 
economically as my fixed income is 
about {100 a year. And am I 
unhappy? Good God, no....50 many 
artists want a motor car, a house, to 
. give parties, etc., that they sell their 
genius for cash....For about six years 
I lived on an income varying from 
thirty to sixty pounds a year and was 
magnificently happy. Yeats had long 
years of poverty and never sold his 
talent. Stephens was living on £I a 
week when he wrote The Charwoman’s 
Daughter and The Crock of Gold. 
Stephen McKenna, the translator of 
Plotinus, the greatest piece of prose 
written in our time, I think, lived at 
the end of his life in a cottage on {2 a 
week rather than undertake work he 
did not like.... 

It will be seen that Æ always put 
the claims of personality first. A 
man must follow out the lines of his 
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gift or his destiny. He must develop 
his potentialities and do his work in 
and for the world. Circumstance 
must bend before the will of a 
resolute man, 

Winged spirits in human form 
embody the splendour of his visions, 
their white limbs and luminous 
wings speaking of a traffic between 
earth and heaven as surely as the 
ladder which William Blake hung 
between heaven and Charing Cross. 
Into his poems Æ infuses some of, 
the delicate colour of his paintings. 
Homeward ;: Songs by the Way, which 
appeared in 1894, was his first book 
and it contains poems glowing with 
colour :— 

Faint grew the yellow buds of light 
Far flickering beyond the snows 

As leaning o’er the shadowy white 
Morn glimmered like the pale primrose. 


The Great Breath begins :— 


Its edges foamed with amethyst and 
rose 

Withers once more the old blue fame 
of day. 

There where the ether 
diamond glows 

Its petals fade away. 


like the 


In his poems and paintings A 
seems to merge into an exciting 
universe full of colour and sensation 
upon which he can draw at will. 
Writing for an obscure journal he 
once signed an article “ Æon. ” But 
the printer could not decipher the 
word and it came back as “ Æ— ? ” 
Russell struck off the query from 
the proof and retained his charac- 
teristic signature. In his early 
exuberant days he sometimes felt 
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the need for more direct expression 
than he could get through pen or 
paint-brush. So one Sunday morning 


he mounted the sea-wall at Bray 


and began to talk to the people 
about the ancient gods of Ireland 
and their heroic qualities. Among 
his listeners was.Standish O’Grady 
who was later to write many heroic 
romances based on old legends. 


#E’s lifelong service to the cause of 
rural co-operation in Ireland began 


in curious fashion. W. B. Yeats—who . 


had been a school-fellow in Dublin— 
suggested to Sir Horace Plunkett 
that Æ might be made an organiser 
for the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
_ tion Society. So he began his pil- 
- grimage, often by bicycle or on foot, 
over the Irish mountains to the 
villages, where he talked: of the 
advantages of co-operation and gave 
advice on loans,. about seed and 
every other practical detail. Foll- 
owing this he was asked to under- 
take the editorship of The Irish 
Homestead, the weekly organ of the 
movement, and succeeded in making 
this a journal famous for its literary 
qualities as well as for the cause it 
served: l 

Soon came the turbulent years of 
Irish Labour unrest culminating in 
a great lockout involving all the 
unskilled workers of the city. Hunger 
entered the gaunt tenement dwell- 
ings and for months the associated 
employers remained obdurate in their 
demand that the men must leave 
their union before they could return 
to work. Æ was not personally 
involved in this conflict. He could 


. tionary: 
- years past have week by week been 
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easily have stood on one, side. 
Instead he penned a scorching “ Open 


` Letter to the Masters of Dublin,” 


lashing them for their lack of human- 
ity and prophesying that, even if 


they had their. way, they would `- 


leave such a smouldering feeling of 
hatred behind that in a few years 
the -people of the city would rise up, 
wreaking destruction and violence 
all- round. Three years later the 
Easter Rising occurred and the 


Citizen Army—formed by the strik- 
ers and led by James Connolly—was 
‘the fuse which fired this explosion. 


Not content with the written 
word, Æ crossed to London and in 
the Albert Hall spoke to a vast 
audience in blistering terms of those 
who in their stifi-necked pride were 
willing to condemn children to 
starvation. He arrived back in 
Dublin to face a furious campaign 
launched by united reactionaries who 
accused him of misusing his position 


in the co-operative moment to 


intervene in tke Labour struggle. 
Æ answered his critics in the London - 
Times. He wrote :— 

I am charged with being a revolu- 
I, who for seven or eight 


expounding an orderly evolution of 
society. I am charged with being 
against religion : I, the sole poet of my 
generation who has never written a 
single poem which did not try to express 
a spiritual mood. | l 


The opposition, which wanted to 
remove him from the. Homestead 
editorial office, crumbled away. 


Not only did he serve progressive 
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and humanitarian ends in the great 
Labour struggle but he was one of 
the pioneers with Yeats in the literary 
Renaissance in Ireland, known as the 
Celtic Twilight because of its mist- 
laden beauty. Æ also took a leading 
part in the work of the Irish dramatic 
movement associated with the Abbey 
Theatre. He wrote a play Deirdre 
in which he made an impressive 
appearance on the stage as a druid. 
Increasingly he won recognition as a 
leader and a teacher on the spiritual 
plane while, in practical affairs, the 
interlacing system of co-operative 
dairies which grew up in the country 
owed much to his untiring efforts. 
What the poet and the mystic gained 
from the farmers in deepening the 
practical side of his nature cannot 
be estimated. 

My first meeting with Æ was in 
his lofty editorial tower at the top 
of The Plunkett House in Dublin. 
The walls were covered with brown- 
tinted paper from which gleamed 
shining life-sized figures wrought 
out of his imagination. His burly 
genial figure, smiling mouth and 
eager friendly eyes made him a 
personality not easily forgotten. 
And when he spoke he combined 
wisdom with poetic charm. For 
several years I called at the Irish 
Statesman office every week to dis- 
cuss articles and reviews for the 
journal and never did I fail to be 
delighted at the breadth of mind, 
the generosity of spirit and the warm 
friendliness which shone through 
his conversation. At that time he 
seemed an essential part of Dublin, 
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striding along in his great cloak 
through the city streets. 


In The National Being—one of his 
best-known books—he speaks cf the 
Irish peasant as possessing a ‘‘culture 
which lingers like a fragrance about 
his mind, sharing in the loveliest 
nation, the skies over him ever 
cloudy like an opal, the mountains 


flowing across the horizon in* wave 


on wave of amethyst and peatl.”’ 
He believed that the spirit of the 
people was best expressed in cos 
operative activity and was sanguine 
about the possibilities of linking co- 
operative industry with co-operative 
agriculture in a way that would 
allow for the greatest individual 
freedom. He had a horror of domina- 
tion by big business organisations or 
by the ruthless State, both of which, 
he thought, cared nothing for the 
life and happiness of the individual. 


When The Irish Statesman ceased 
publication Æ turned to America. 
His felicitous command of words and 
ideas assured him of eager hearers, 
while his insistence on the needs of 
the human being in spite of the 
claims of social organisation, every- 
where found response. When he leit 
Ireland—although he had the deepest 
love of the country—he did not 
mourn his exile. Instead he wrote :— 


I am rejoicing at present in being a 
wanderer, the cries of my race no 
longer touching me, the lights of love 
and home long behind me and drowned 
in hazes of sunken years. I like the 
sensation of freedom, that none puts 
a delaying hand on me, and I can, like 
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the Indians, retire 2 the . jungle to 
meditate. 


Meditation, the sensation of free- 


dom, the claims of personality i in an 
organised world—th ese were the 
ideas which Æ lived to express, they 
formed the basis of his belief in 
spiritual democracy.: To the Irish 


| 
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people and to the people of the 
wor d he spoke on behalf of the men 
of Kis type :— . 

To blazoned banner we unfold— 
One charge alone we give to 
youth, 

against the sceptred myth to hold 

= The golden heresy of truth. 


R. M. Fox 


T | EDUC ATING FUTURE MOTHERS 


Addressing a large re of the 
Mahila Seva Samaja at Bangalore on 
8th December, Sir M. |Visvesvaraya is 
reported by The Hindu to have said :— 

One advanced view is that in the first seven 
years of life, the child should be shown the 
way to become aware of|the world; in the 
second seven years, the clevelopment of lier 
moral nature should be helped by elementary 
education; in the third! seven years, the 
intellect should be developed and also her 
sense of discipline and responsibility. This 
brings up the period of training to 21 years. 
In the fourth seven-year ‘peried, vocational 
training is recommended, without which the 
education of women is not considered com- 
plete. To make it of valu: to Indian women, 
it has to be adapted and adjusted to the 
realities of life in this couritry.” 

Because of the great influence of 
women in the home, the education of 
the mothers of future India is of para- 
mount importance. Those who com- 
plain of the unsuitable'character of the 
éducation which Indian girls get, and 
those who are thinkinz of schemes of 
reconstructing women’s education will 
find much of value in these few sugges- 
tions. 

The life of man roe fall in seven- 
year cycles. The educationist who 
recognises that division is in so far 


prepared to help Nature and work on 
with her, but the educational divisions 
canrót, naturally, be hard and fast. 
Discpline must tegin in the~ cradle 
and moral education is never finished, 
as Sr Visvesvaraya may well have 
browht out in elaborating his thesis. 
One aspect, particularly, which should 
not te lost sight of in educational 
planaing is the pupils’ need, especial-y 
in acolescence, for noble patterns upon 
whica to mould themselves, 

A surely literary education, exalting 
memory at the expense of independent 
thinking, too often unfits our young- 
sters for practical work. Further, the 
divorce from reality which emphasis cn 
specialisation necessarily creates, frus- 
trates the very purpose of education. 
That: purpose is all-round development, 
including the unfoidment of the inner 
faculzies and powers. Sir M. Visvesva- 
rayas suggestions envisage such all- 
round development—both physical and 
mental. Only such an education and 
deve>pment can produce really efficient 
men and women adjusted to their 
envionment, alive to their social 
respcnsibilities and prepared to fulfil 
them: 


SRI AUROBINDO, THE PROPHET OF 
THE SUPERMAN 


[ Dr. S. K. Maitra of the Benares Hindu University is a devoted student 
of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. His Introduction to the Philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo was reviewed in THE ARYAN Patu for August 1942. The teaching of 
the Superman in its fundamentals is as old as Indian philosophy, as old, in fact, 


as thinking man. 


But not even Supermen—our race has produced many-—can 


redeem a single individual against his will or without his own earnest effort. 


And Natura non fecté saltum.—ED.] 


When I received a request from 
the Editor of this magazine to write 


some article for it, I felt that no . 


subject would be more appropriate 
than one dealing with some aspect 
of the message of Sri Aurobindo, for 
the seventieth birthday of that great 
sage and philosopher would fall on 
the 15th of this month ( August). 
And of all aspects of his message, 
that which makes the greatest appeal 
to us today is his prophecy of the 
Superman. 


The honour of being the first to 
use the word Superman, though not 
of being the first to introduce the 
idea connoted by the term—for the 
idea of a race of higher beings is 
present in the literature of all 
countries and all ages, and is 
perhaps as old as mankind itself— 
undoubtedly belongs to Nietzsche. 
“ Man,” declared Nietzsche, “is 
something that must be overcome.” 
“What is great in man,” he said, “ is 
that he is a bridge and no end.” 
Through the mouth of his favourite 
sage Zarathustra he further an- 
nounced, ‘‘I love those who do not 
seek in the stars the reason of going 


down and offering themselves for 
sacrifice, but who offer themselves 
to the earth, in order that the earth 
may belong to the superman....I 
love him who works and feels, in 
order that he may prepare the house 
for the superman and keep the 
earth, beast and plant ready for 
him: for thus he desires his. own 
downfall.” 


But if Nietzsche must be given 
credit for being the first to introduce 
the word Superman, he must also be 
held responsible for lowering the 
idea of the Superman and reducing 
it to that of an Asuric or Titanic 
man. The new race pictured by 
him might be stronger and more 
powerful, but it was certainly not 
better than the existing race of men. 
In fact, if anything,. it was more 
ruthless and cruel. This appears 
clearly from the list which he gave 
of the qualities of the Superman. 
In the morality of the Superman, 
which he called master-morality, the 
virtues which figured were courage, 
the power to conquer and to rule, but 
the qualities which we value most, 
such as sympathy and benevolence, 
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were expressly exclided from the 
list aS not worthy oč being ascribed 
to the race of Superman. | 

Sri Aurobindo’s Superman is the 
God-man, the Gnostic Being, .who 
excels. man not in pnysical strength 
or in the power to rule and to con- 
quer, but. in things of the spirit. 
_ There is, however, this in common 
between Sri Aurobindo and Nietzsch- 
e, that they both emphasize that if 
the world is really to be raised to a 
higher level, it can be done only by 
a new and higher race of men and 
not through individual salvation. 
The path of individual salvation was 
.“ favoured by our ancient sages. There 
. can be no doubt that this path, with 
the appropriate sadhana, followed 
by a large numbez of people for 
‘centuries, created‘a spiritual atmo- 
sphere very favourable to the growth 
of a higher consciousness in the race. 
But Sri Aurobindo believes that this 
is not enough, as it cannot lead to a 
total: transformation of nature, a 
radical change in the universe, which 
is the goal of evolution. 

To return now to Sri Aurobindo’ S 
conception of the Superman. | 

The emergence of the Superman 
is a necessity of evolution. -Evolu- 
tion-or Ascent is tae return of the 
Spirit to itself, as Involution or 
Descent is the self-projection of the 
Spirit. At every .step the latter 
conditions -the former. To the 
extent to which the Spirit has 
descended into the world, to that 
extent it can evolve.. As the Spirit 
has descended into Matter, therefore 
Matter can evolve into Life. So is 
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it with the evolution of Life and 
Mind. Evolution : must reproduce 
in the reverse order the process of 
the involution of the Spirit. The 
process of evolution’ cannot stop 
until the Spirit has returned to itself 


out of its involution in the world. 


So far, this process has produced 
four principles; Matter, Life, Scul 
and. Mind. The time is bound to 


_come, sooner or later, when the next 


higher principle, the nes will 
emerge. 
' Consequently also, the emergence 


- of the Superman is an evolutionary 


necessity, for the Superman, is: the 
Being into whom the Supermind has 
descended, the Gnostic Being’ with 
the supramental consciousness. The 
descent of the Supermind, however, 
will cause the emergence of, not an 
individual Superman, but a race of 
Supermen. And along. with the 
emergence of a race of Supermen 
there will be produced also a radical 
change in the whole nature of the 
universe, physical, vital, psychical 
and mental. -In fact, the Superman 
cannot appear until matter, life, soul 
and mind undergo a radical trans- 
formation.. This follows from one 
of the main principles of Sri 
Aurobindo’s theory of evolution. 
Evolution toa higher stage does not 
mean the annulment of.the previous 
stages, but their transformation. 
When mind emerges in the course of 
évolution, the. lower principles, 


matter, life, soul, undergo a trans- 


formation, with the- result that 
after the. emergence- of mind these 
principles -beccme different from 
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what they were before. The new 
principle, when it emerges, descends 
into the lower ones and is integrated 
with them, so that they also get the 
benefit of the light that comes from 
it, and their nature undergoes a 
change. This is what Sri Aurobindo 
calls integration. 

But the cosmic necessity for the 
emergence of the Superman does not 
prove its emergence in the human 
being, for it might very well happen 
that the higher consciousness might 
descend into some other being. To 
show the necessity of its emergence 
in human consciousness we have 
therefore to examine carefully the 
human consciousness itself for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether in 
that consciousness there are signs 
which unmistakably point to a higher 
destiny for man. If we do so, we 
come across the phenomenon of 
human aspiration which undoubted- 
ly points in this direction. 

This aspiration is to lead a Divine 
Life in this terrestrial existence. 
But, apart from this definite aspira- 
tion, what has distinguished man 
from the very beginning of his career 
is a spiritual urge, an impulse towards 
self-exceeding. This, in Sri Auro- 
bindo’s view, gives man the right to 
receive the higher consciousness 
when it descends into the world. 
The nature of man will, of course, be 
transformed when this great event, 
for which the whole world is eagerly 
waiting, takes place. But he will 
not be pushed to the wall, he will 
not perish, in order to make room 
for a higher race. What will happen 
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is only a radical change in the nature 
of man, raising him to the status of 
a Divine Man. A Divine Man! 
Yes, that is the destiny of man-—to 
end not as man but as a higher race 
of beings. This new race of Divine 
Men or Gnostic Beings will be the 
consummation and fulfilment of all 
that exists already in man as an 
aspiration. l 

It is very important to rememher 
that this doctrine of the Superman 
is very different from humanism. 
Humanism looks upon man and. his’ 
problems as the sole concern of 
philosophy. It judges everything 
from the standpoint of man as he is 
at present, with his social, economic, 
political, religious and other needs. 
It does not take into account at all 
the subhuman or the superhuman 
world. This is, to say the least of 
it, a grossly inadequate view. Man 
and his problems are only a passing 
phase in evolution. They cannot be 
allowed to loom so large as to put 
into the shade all other problems. 
Indeed, to look upon them as the 
sole or even the chief concern of 
philosophy is to lose all sense of 
proportion. Sri Aurobindo’s impa- 
tience, therefore, -with those who 
want to look at the universe from 
the point of view of humanism is 
fully justified. 

The standpoint of the philosophy 
of the Superman is very different 
from this. It takes into account the 
whole universe and not the small 
part of it which is concerned with 
man and his needs. . It only asserts 
that man has shown his capacity to 
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become something higher than man, 
and that consequently, when the 
Higher Light will descend which will 
transform the whcle universe into 
something much grander, nobler and 
purer than what it is at present, it 
will descend into his consciousness. 
The result of this descent will be to 
change man into the Superman, but 
it will equally change Nature into 
Supernature (Parad Prakriti). It is 
from the standpoint of this Super- 
man with his Supernature that Sri 
‘Aurobindo tries zo look at the 
universe, but.this standpoint is one 
for which human needs and human 
. problems have lost their special 
significance and have become merged 
in the larger issues which now come 
into view. 

The Superman is not the same as 
an Avatara. The Avatara takes 
birth in this world for a special 
purpose. His work over, he with- 
draws from the world and leaves 
it to its slow process of evolution. 
He does not effect any radical 
change in >the nature of the 
universe; he only removes. some 
stumbling-block which impedes the 
process of evolution and lets it 
proceed on its slow onward march. 
It is true he takes birth in a human 
body, but by thet he does not 
divinize the whole race of man. -His 
advent only proves that the human 
body is a sufficiently noble vessel to 
contain the Divine Essence ; it gives 
an ocular demonst-ation that man 
has the capacity of becoming Divine. 


Or, in the words of Sri Aurobindo, 


1 Essays on the Gita, First Series, p. 215. 


“the Avatar comes as the manifesta- 
tion of the divine’ nature in the 
human nature, the apocalypse of its 
Christhood,; Krishnahood, Buddha- 
hood, in order that the human 
nature may, by moulding its pzin- 
ciple, thought, feeling, act, being, on 
the lines of that Christhood, Krishna- 


hood, Buddhahood, transfigure itself 


into the Divine. ’”” . 
The Superman, however, is not a 
temporary denizen of the world, ‘ike 
the Avatara. He does not come into 
it with a special mission and leave 
it as soon as that is over. He comes 
to stay permanently in the world 
and raises thè whole: tone of the 
universe by doing so. He does not 
come merely as an individual but as 
a member of a higher race of beings. 
The process of evolution does not 
stop with his emergence. It only 
undergoes a radical change, for 
before his emergence it was through 
ignorance and after his emergence it 
becomes for the first time an evolu- 
tior. through knowledge and it must 
continue till it attains its goal, which 


is the emergence of the Sachchida- 


nanda. We must not forget that 
above the Supermind, the emergence 
of which will cause the advent of 
the Superman, there is the still higher 
principle of the Sachchidananda, or 
the triune principle of the Pure 
Existent, Consciousness-Force and 
Bliss. ' 

Such, in brief outline, is Sri 
Aurobindo’s conception of the Super- 
man. It may, however, be said that 


by making the emergence of the 
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Superman dependent upon a radical 
change in man’s nature, it removes 
it to an extremely distant future. 
The apprehension, however, is 
groundless. For, says Sri Aurobindo, 


what is demanded by this change is not 
something altogether distant, alien to 
our existence and radically impossible, 
for what has to be developed is there 
in our being and not something outside 
it....What,is necessary is that there 
should be a turn in humanity felt by 
some or many towards the vision of 
this change, a feeling of its imperative 
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need, the sense of its possibility, the 
will to make it possible in themselves 
and to find the way. That trend is 
not absent and it must increase with 
the tension of the crisis in human 
world-destiny ; the need of an escape 
or a solution, the feeling that there is 
no other solution than the spiritual 
cannot but grow and become more 
imperative under the urgency of critical 
circumstance, To that call in the 
Being there must always be some 
answer in the Divine Reality and in 
Nature,? 


S. K. MAITRA’ 


A GLOBAL ORDER 


The statement which Bertrand and 
Patricia Russell recently made on India, 
conceals behind apparent anxiety to 
solve the Indian deadlock, a conserva- 
tive unwillingness for Britain to let go 
her hold immediately. Mr. Russell is 
enough of a freethinker to believe that 
‘no nation should be the subject of 
another nation.” But the Russells 
would limit the sovereignty of all. 

Each nation should be subject in some 
respects to all others. This would imply 
extension of the principle of democratic 
government to international affairs. 

They concede that “India has the 
same right of independence as any 
other country in the modern world.” 
But the plan they propose for doling 
out freedom in instalments does not 
show the same international breadth of 
outlook. It betrays on the contrary 
a hyper-consciousness of arrogated 
responsibilities, more than a hint of 
condescension and a pathetic faith in 


endless negotiations and conferences. 


The long-run solution, the holding out 
of boons for post-war bestowal, lends 
scant assurance to doubters of the 
United Nations’ protestations. 


In his convocation address at the 
Travancore University Sir C. R. Reddy 
expressed the conviction that the whole 
trend of events was towards ‘‘a supreme 
Global Order.” 


Many thinkers have been advocating 
an “equalitarian co-operative world 
order.” But Sir C. R. Reddy’s convic- 
tion that “after all, the conception of 
humanity is nobler than that of race, 
than that of nations and States” is 
really valuable. He was perfectly right 
when he said that the present war 
would only result in a “global status quo 
and stalemate” if Mr. Churchill said 
that 


everything that England gained in China and 
Asia in the days of their weakness shall be 
regarded as our eternal and natural prop- 
erties,” 


1 The Life Divine, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 1169-70. 


CONSCIENCE AND INTUITION 
A REVALUATION 


[The Rev. Leslie Belton, broad-mind=d Unitarian Minister and former 
Editor of The Inquirer, distinguishes her- between that which passes for 
conscience but is only a system of acquired ‘eflexes, the vcice of convention or 
even of rationalised desire, and the “still small voice, ” which when it clearly 
speaks is louder than the thunder’s roll. Mr 3elton has done well to differentiate: 
between inhibitions artificially imposed ani what he calls ‘‘ the true principle a 
constience....spiritual intuition, the Divire Light in the innermost man.’ 
But does nee introspection reveal something between the two, something that, 
like the lighthouse, warns against a dangerous course but cannot indicate 
,unerringly the way to go? A discussion cf conscience is hardly complete if it 
fails to take account of this voice of accumazted individual experience in this 
or previous lives, a voice, moreover, which ene flouts at one’s peril. Shall we 
say that there are two Voices of Conscience, besides the voice of habits, 
‘inhibitions, etc., which masquerades as Conscience? These two are:—(1) The 
voice of the accumulated experiences of the past, including those of previous 
lives, which the incarnated ego carries ; the wice which admonishes, warns, etc., 
but which is not able to guide and direct that ego and to which the name of 
human conscience may be given. (2) Divia= Conscience, the voice of intuition, 
when the personal consciousness is lighted up vy Buddhi, spiritual intuition.—ED.] 


Few words in the +nglish language 
are so gravely misused as the word, 
conscience. That the word represents 
a genuine experience of human 
nature is beyond dispute but whether 
it can safely carry the weighty 
canvas that is hoisted upon it is a 
matter for doubt. 

It is- sometimes assumed that 
modern analytical psychology was 
first in the field in rebutting the 
more extravagant notions of con- 
science current in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Yet Montaigne 
anticipates the. psychologist’s view- 
point when in one of his Essays -he 
affirms that ‘‘ theaws of conscience, 
which we pretend are born of nature, 
are born of custom,” a dictum 
wholly discordant with Byron’s lines, 


Whatever creed be taught or land be trod 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God, 
or Browning’s apostrophising of 
corscience as “The great beacon 
lizht God sets in all.’ | 

Of these antithetical views that 
whch affirms the divinity or sanctity 
o= <onscience is the more traditional, 
ana until recently has been the more 
commonly held. From early times 
w€ have recognised an inward voice 
adzroving and disapproving their 


mctives and acts, constraining to 


goed deeds and restraining from bad. 
Tis experience is as ancient as 
men’s awareness of good and evil, a 
perdurable concomitant ‘of his 
a>Lievement of self-conscious estate. 
Exalted over. animal creation, man 
became a conscience-struck soul. 
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But only in modern times have 
thinkers raised a temple in honour 
of conscience in the shape of a moral 
philosophy. We think of Kant’s 
moral imperative, recalling his reflec- 
tion upon ‘‘ the starry heavens above 
and the moral law within”; of 
Bishop Butler’s doctrine concerning 
a ruling faculty of conscience 
magisterially presiding over the 
attributes gnd passions of man, and 
of James Martineau’s ethical intu- 
itionism claiming conscience as a 
divine revelation ‘‘ consentaneous for 
all men. ” 

Butler and Martineau both insist 
on the supremacy of conscience. 
For Butler conscience is an absolute 
authority in virtue of which man has 
a natural propulsion towards social 
happiness. There is reason to believe, 
he says, that the Author of our 
nature intended it for this purpose. 
What is singular in Butler’s treat- 
ment of this matter in his celebrated 
Sermons is his equation of conscience 
with reflection. Man as a moral 
agent has the capacity to reflect upon 
his experience and thereby to reach 
indubitable judgments of right and 
wrong. 

This teaching, especially as Mart- 
ineau shapes it, represents the work- 
ing out in terms of ethics of the 
mystical tradition. It gives to the 
doctrine of immediacy an ethical 
content linking the moral imperative 
that is within the man toa source 
beyond man whence its authority 
derives. Hence its authority is 
absolute, for denial of it is denial of 
God himself. 
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As soon, however, as we come to 
reflect on this high claim we become 
aware of certain psychological diff- 
iculties. Is it a sound and arational 
assumption that men are endowed 
with a faculty which enables them 
unerringly to distinguish which 
actions are right and which are wrong 
in every given situation? Is con- 
science an inborn faculty sovereign 
by divine right over the constitution 
ofman? Observation and experience 
seem emphatically to disprove this 
assumption, for the voice of con- 
science speaks in diverse tones and 
reflection is by no means the faultless 
monitor Butler assumes it to be. 
Thus to claim sacrosanctity for con- 
science {or for what passes for con- 
science) is to overlook certain psycho- 
logical facts which we must briefly 
nofe. 

Conscience may be described 
psychologically as an impulsive 
trend of the total psyche, manifest- 
ing itself emotionally and voli- 
tionally, towards an acceptable end. 
How it manifests depends upon the 
formative influences which have been 
brought to bear on the psyche itself. 
Conscience is made, not born. Thus 
there is no such thing as conscience 
pure and simple, the same in all men. 
It is a product of environment 
combined with training and tempera- 
ment, of inheritance combining with 
experience. Conscience may therefore 
be regarded as primarily the product 
of the parental or any other authority 
to which the child was subject in 
early years. The child, outgrowing 
this authority, may cease to give it 
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his conscious assent, but it never- 
theless persists as a subconscious 
influence determining his attitude, 
constraining him to this, restraining 
him from that, long after the years of 
nonage are passed. Environment— 
especially the home life of the child’s 
earliest years—is of considerable 
importance in the formation of con- 
science, though later years may modi- 
fy,this influence as the personality 
becomes subject to counter-influence 
in the larger world. 

Although conscience is an inward 
guide it is questionable whether its 
guidance is invariably rational or 
wholesome ; sometimes it gives us a 
feeling of guilt about trivial things 
which the rational judgment informs 
us cannot be sinful. An example 
may be found in Edmund Gosse’s 
Father and Son where he tells of how 
his mother, who had rich imaginative 
and inventive gifts, always thought 
of story-telling as a sinful occupation. 
No work of fiction of any kind, 
religious or. secular, was admitted 
into her house. The cause of this 
strange antipathy lay in the influence 
upon her child-mind of a Christian 
Calvinistic governess who had taught 
her that fiction was wicked,.a lesson 
she had learned all too well and, 
consciously or subconsciously, never 
forgot. Thus can conscience be 
malformed. 

_ The conclusion seems obvious: 
conscience has to .be purified, disci- 
plined and trained tc meet the condi- 
tions and demands of mature adult 
life. To achieve freedom from the 
conditioning of childhood we must 
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learn that a conscience worth having 
is a conscience that is.disciplined by 
reason and liberated from the bias 
of :he nursery-mind. One of our 
troubles is that so many people still 
cary the nursery-mind into adult 
life The wise man continually 
edtcates and refines his conscience 
so that conscience keeps pace with 
the expanding horizons of manhood. 
Corscience, rightly conceived, is’ a 
thong, not a creed, a spur to self- 
responsible and rational moral action. 
A conscience worth living with is a 
corscience one has made for oneself. 

It follows from what has been said 
or mplied that from this point of 
viev there can be no universal 
conscience, the same for everybody, 
det2rmining with absolute certainty 
some actions to be good and others 
to De evil in all circumstances and 
on all occasions. The moral law is a 
law in no legal sense requiring obedi- 
enc2 to a specific code with penalties 
for its infringement; it is better 
des:zibed as man’s will-to-good. So 
described it implies universal accept- 
anc2 of a moral principle capable of 
liftacg the personality out of his ego- 
cen:redness and ego-aggressiveness 


and obliging him to conform to 


certain standards of behavicur 
conducive to social cohesion. 

The universality of this will-to- 
goo] seems a justifiable assump- 
tior, but the will-to-good does not 
always and everywhere express itself 
in the same way. How it expresses 
itse.f depends not alone, perhaps rot 
primarily, upon personal idiosyncra- 
sies but upon the cultural pattern to 
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which a person belongs and the 
traditions he accepts. For religion's 
sake the Aztecs immolated living 
human beings. Yet the religions of 
the higher culture learned to dispense 
with even the token sacrifices of a 
pigeon or a lamb. A defeated 
Japanese military commander who 
failed to commit hara-kiri would 
probably be conscience-plagued for 
the rest of his life. Yet in Christian 
lands suicide is in any circumstances 
a sin. Customs and conventions, 
and hence conscience, vary from 
people to people. What is morally 
admirable or morally pardonable 
in one cultural pattern may be 
reprehensible in another, Even 
within the cultural pattern itself— 
in England at the present time— 
conscience prompts some men to 
resist military enlistment while 
others (among the numberless ones 
who accept the inevitable without 
serious thought) actively seek 
enlistment for conscience sake. 
Moreover, conscience can be warped, 
inverted, turned against itself, as the 
history of fanaticism abundantly 
shows. Torquemada would have 
slept uneasily in his bed had he not 
been the conscientious Inquisitor he 
was. The ardent nihilist who wrecks 
a train, and the homicide who 
assassinates a king, can justify their 
destructive propensities on the 
principle that the end justifies the 
means if the end be a social order 
nearer their heart’s desire. 

We may conclude then that 
though the fact of conscience may be 
universal its form is various. The 
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form it assumes, its direction and 
moral purity, depends upon its 
conditioning—the influences which 
have gone to its making, the cultural 
background, the traditions and mores 
of the group, the training of child- 
hood in early years. If conscience 
be the Voice of God it is a voice 
that speaks many languages, the 
purest and the most uncouth. , 

So far our enquiry has led „us 
unmistakably towards a negative 
judgment on the high claims for 
conscience advanced by ethical’ 
thinkers like Butler and Martineau. 
Conscience, as we have discerned and 
described it, is the voice of the ego 
expressing itself in terms of conven- 
tional morals. Is this the last word ? 
Or can we truthfully find room 
within the human complex for the 
wayward and fallible conscience as 
psychology perceives it, and also for 
the indefectible moral intuition of 
the mystic’s claim? Can we recon- 
cile the facts of common-sense 
observation with the assertion that 
conscience is the seal of the divine 
in the inward man? 

Reconciliation seems impossible so 
long as the one word, conscience, is 
used to describe disparate psychic 
states. That it is so used is the 
source of much ambiguity. The 
same word is employed to denote 
both the propulsive ego-urge towards 
a moral {amoral or immoral) end, 
and the spiritual element in man, 
the Overself. Edmond Holmes, for 
example, speaks of the voice of the 
higher self as the voice of con- 
science; it is, he says “the claim 
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put forward by the spiritual side 
of one’s being—the claim to be 
the true self, a claim...which. is 
again and again Jishonoured and 
rejected, yet never relaxes its hold 
upon us.” (The Secret of Happiness ) 
Whether Holmes’s use of the word, 
conscience, to describe the intima- 
tions of the higher self unwittingly 
confuses the issue, since the term 
has other all-too-farailiar associations 


which are assuredly not those he . 


wishes to convey? Conscience may 
“be the voice of the “lower” self 
masquerading as zhe voice of the 
“higher” self. Ought we then to 
retain the word as descriptive of 
moral intuition? How can we 
distinguish between the: “ condi- 
tioned” conscience and conscience 
conceived as intuitive knowledge 
charged with a serse of obligation ? 


A possible answer to this question 
is suggested by Mr. J. D. Beresford 
in his book What ¢ Believe. There 
is, he assumes, a true inner direction 
arising from the principle of con- 
science although ‘‘ what we call our 
conscience may prompt us to actions 
that another would condemn.” 
Why is this? Mr. Beresford meets 
the difficulty by distinguishing 
between a primary and a secondary 
conscience, the natural and the 
artificial voice. The former is the 
genuine ‘still small voice.” The 
latter is a compound of the mental 
and moral habits formed by our 
subscription to soc:al and religious 
codes. 


From our earliest years, we begin to 
build up a secondary conscience that is 
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no more trustworthy than any of the 
general rules of morality on which it is 
founded. To say that the doing of 
this or that is “ against our conscience” 
meens nine times out of ten that it is 
against the principle that we have more 
or less deliberately adopted as just and 
right. 

The word ‘‘deliberately’’ here 
suggests that the personality has 
control over the growth of the con- 
science-complex whereasethe process 
of conscience formation seems to be 
largely unconscious and undeliberate, 
not the result of conscious choice. 
This, however, is a comparatively 
minor point. What is meant is c_ear 
enough, and highly suggestive. The 
secondary conscience is the seat not 
of eternal values but of prejudice, 
scrupulosity and personal prompt- 
ings deriving from the body-mind ; 
its morality is of the automatic kind ; 
press the button and you get the 
answer, the same button always 
inducing the same response. The 
primary conscience, on the other 
hand, is spiritual and hence sponta- 
neous, genuinely intuitional and 
authoritative. 

It follows, then, that what we cus- 
tomarily call conscience is a temporal 
complex of impulses formed in child- 
hood and sometimes, though not 
invariably, modified by experience. 
The évue principle of conscience— 
the inner mystery of our manhoodl— 
is the source of inspiration and 
authentic guidance commanding in 
the rare moments of its deliverance 
the concordant assent of our whole 
being. It is spiritual intuition, the 
Divine Light in the innermost man. 
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Though for convenience sake we 
may allow Mr. Beresford’s dis- 
tinction between a primary and 
a secondary conscience, the one 
“heavenly” and the other “earthly,” 
the one inborn and the other condi- 
tioned, there is need for caution lest 
we fall into the error of fragmentising 
the psychic whole into independent 
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faculties or parts. The human being, 
it is true, is many ‘‘selves,” but the 
ideal man, perfectly integrated, is 
one Self. “ Man partly is and wholly 
hopes to be,” said Browning. It is 
the Self man wholly hopes to be, the 
Self within his selves, which is the 
source and seat of genuine intuition, 
the “inner light,” the Voice of God. 

LESLIE BELTON 


“NO LONGER A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM ” 


At a meeting of Nobel Prize Winners 
in New York Mrs. Pearl S. Buck 
declared that this war was no longer a 
fight for freedom but one to save the 
European civilization. 


If somewhere this year there could have 
been a man great enough to have declared 
that this war was a war for freedom of all 
peoples, we would not have had to face, as 
we do face, anothor war, of which this is only 
the beginning. 

The complacent illusion has persisted 
somehow in the West—with some nota- 
ble exceptions—that all would be well 
if some kind of peace were to be 
established in Europe. With Europe 
at rest, nothing very much would need 
to be done outside. But it is this 
“outside” which is the thorn in 
Europe's side, and which has given this 
war universal significance. Europe’ has 
become the pit for the combatants only 
because powerful nations with colonial 
possessions and world-wide commercial 
entanglements, are herded together 
there. 


If this is a war between the real up- 
holders of democracy against the 


dictatorships, then those who uphold 
freedom and democracy should not 
themselves be guilty of injustice, against 
which they say they are fighting. The 
unwillingness to admit even in principle 
the right of all exploited nations to 
justice and fair-play, exposes the 
pretensions of the avowed guardians of 
the democratic way of life. If itis a 
war for freedom, then it must be free- 
dom for all. There can be no lasting 
peace without justice for all. Mrs. Pear! 
S. Buck has had the courage to express 
what most fear to face and to say. 

Self-complacence and false illusions 
only obscure the truth that a patched- 
up peace in Europe is no final solution 
of the problems which the war has 
created or of those out of which the 
war itself sprang. Whether rooted in 
assumed racial superiority or in the 
hope that it is still possible to maintain 
the status quo, the unwillingness to let 
the subject nations go is obvious. But 
until assurance is given these peoples 
and the hope of freedom inspired in 
them, neither can protestations ring 
true nor future wars be avoided. 


A CRITIQUE OF HINDUISM 

[Love of and loyalty to religion are so natural to the heart of the Indian 
that in this country the very colour of his patriotism is tarnished by his 
creedalism. In most Western lands religious feeling is not allowed to sway 
political programmes, mainly because secularism dominates the life of the 
people. In the following article Shri U. C, Bhattacharjee, an experienced 
educationist, writes about the work before Indians of all faiths who should 
labour for a higher syathesis which would bind the various groups into a single 


"nation —Ep.] © 


Whatever Hinduism be taken to 
emean—a way of life, a philosophy of 
the world or a religion—there is no 
doubt that above everything else it 
is an incorporated system of beliefs. 
But the very extent of the area in 
which it is accepted and the range 
of time through which it has lived 
down to the present, have endowed 
it with characteristics which admit 
of. different interpretations. Even 
within its fold men do not always 
see eye to eye regarding its trueé 
nature: The claim of the orthodox 
that Hinduism, being an embod- 
iment.of eternal truths has not been 
changed and can never be changed 
need not detain us. We can easily 
show that this belief cannot be true 
of any sectarian body of knowledge. 
Eternal truth cannct but be univer- 
sal and impersonal. 

Religion, however, is hard to 
change. _ Attempts at reform very 
often lead to the birth of new 
religions. Instead of accepting re- 
form, the more orthodox expel the 
reformer from the fold ‘and brand 
him and his followers -as heretics, 
and the reformed. religion soon 
becomes a new religion. - Buddhism 


is an instance. It was but a reform 
of Hinduism. Buddha was a Hindu 
just as Jesus was a Jew whose 
reform led to the establishment of 
Christianity. To start with, Bud- 
dhism was a protestant movement 
within Hinduism: Buddha opposed 
certain empty formalities of religion 
and wanted to turn men’s minds to 
deeper spiritual perceptions. But the 
irony of fate was that he was too 
lofty for his time. Many no doubt 
accepted him ;.but organised ortho- 
doxy stubbornly resisted him.: The 
result was a struggle which lasted 
for centuries. There were conquests 
and reconquests on both -sices. 
Buddhism was branded as a new 
faith, hostile to the old religion of the 
Vedas. But gradually Buddha was 
admitted into the Hindu pantheon 
and regarded as one of the incarna- 
tions of the Deity. Some of the 
principles for which he fought were 
incorporated into Hinduism. It was 
a partial triumph for Buddhism and 
a - partial reform of Hinduism. 
Hinduism could not lapse again 
completely inte its pre-Buddhistic 
form. Old deities, old modes of 
worship and old morality yielded . 
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place to new. Ahimsa or non-injury 
to life was accepted as a higher 
morality than the religion of sacrifice 
could provide. 

The work of Buddha, the Re- 
former, coupled with that of Mahavir, 
the last of the Jain Tirthankaras, 
gave Hinduism a shaking and pre- 
Buddhistic Hinduism seems to have 
been in danger of being ruled out 
of existence altogether, when a new 
spirit of " revivalism was born. 
Political power was behind this 
movement. Hindu kings who over- 
threw Buddhist kingdoms naturally 
allied themselves with Hindu ortho- 
doxy and brought the resources of 
Hinduism together and helped in the 
resuscitation of ancient Vedic rites 
and beliefs. 

But conditions of life continued 
to change and the spirit of reform 
once roused could not be completely 
suppressed. Among the most import- 
ant socio-political changes that took 
place in the middle ages and affected 
the status of Hinduism were the 
rise of the Rajputs and the coming 
of the Muslims. 

The traditional answer of Hindu- 
ism to successive invasions had 
always been to absorb the invaders 
with some attendant reform and 
reshaping of Hindu Society. That 
succeeded with the Rajputs. But 
the assimilation of the Muslims was 
a tough business and has obviously 
failed. The Muslims came with a 
codified religion—a definite system 
of beliefs, to which they clung with 
all the enthusiasm of new converts. 
They were determined not to part 
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with any article of their faith or to 
allow any modification of it. More- 
over, Hinduism appears to have lost 
much of its old vigour and power of 
assimilation and to have been unable 
to appropriate new elements. The 
result was a more or less unabated 
conflict of two apparently heterogen- 
eous cultures. This conflict has not 
ceased, but attempts to solve it. have 
been made more than once during 
the past millennium. 
Liberal-minded Muslims in high 
places as well as low—men like the 
Emperor Akbar and the weaver 
Kabir—tried to bring the two 
cultures together. Among the Hindus 
also, many reformers arose: master 
minds who fully realised that the 
presence of Islam in the land meant 
a new situation ; and that, in order 
to survive, Hinduism must adapt 
itself. A fusion of the conflicting 
forces, more or less complete, was 
the ideal for which these great men 
strove. Nanak, Chaitanya and sev- 
eral others symbolise this new con- 
sciousness. Any one who looks at 
the movements ushered in by these 
men in their historical perspective— 
any one who tries to understand 
these movements with a mind free 
from the influence of orthodoxy 
which subsequently overshadowed 
them—will see in them the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of reform ancl of 
adaptation. Were caste and polythe- 
ism an impediment to the coming 
together of Hinduism and Islam? 
Sikhism denied them. Did untouch- 
ability and elaborate ritualism stand 
between the Hindus and the Mussal- 
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mans? Chaitanya denounced them. 
Later, however, these tendencies 
culminated in several independent 
sects either within or without Hindu- 
ism. This meant the temporary 
triumph of orthodexy against the 
forces of liberalism. 

But the spirit of reform, the desire 
to adapt and the revolt against 
senile orthodoxy could not be killed 
at-a stroke. This spirit has again 
and again raised its nead against the 
forces of conservatism. It fights 
against odds but does not give up. 

Dayananda’s Arya Samaj is a case 
of revivalism in so far as it professes 
to go back to the Vedas, but it is 
pre-eminently a reform movement 
in so far as it denies the correctness 
of earlier interpretations of the Vedas 
and reads new meaning into them. 
Caste and polytheism were supposed 
to agree with the Vedic teachings as 
once understood ; the Arya Samajists 
reject them. 

Brahmoism is another great reform 
movement which arose out of the 
double impact of Christianity and 
Islam on Hinduism. For a long 
time the Brahmos have been regard- 
ed as an un-Hind. sect. Various 
causes have contributed to this. But 
the history of Brahmoism indicates 
that neither Devendranath nor Ram- 
mohan nor Keshabchandra intended 
anything more than a reform; a 
breach with Hinduism took place 
only when it became inevitable. 
Towards the beginning, Brahmoism 
was content with a minimum of 
rejection of old tenets, vrz., idolatry. 
Gradually, from the time of Keshab 
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onwards, partly owing to the 
con-inued hostility of orthodox 
Hinduism and partly because of the 
increasing needs cf the time, Brahmo- 
ism went forward in theory and 
practice and gave up more of ancient 
Hirduism than before. But even 
today, we think, it may correctly be 
saic that Brahmoism tends to look 
upcn itself as but a chip of the old 
blo :k. . 

Gne of the latest but certainly not 
the least of such forward movements 
is Theosophy. Probably Theosophists 
wil not agree to describe it as a 
referm movement in Hinduism. 
Th<osophy, according to-its best 
exponents, is a world movement, 
anc. if a reform at all, it is not a 
reform of Hinduism but of all 
relzions. It-aspires to become a 
wold religion by assimilating and 
syr thesising whatever is good in the 
relszions of the world, by smoothing 
off their exclusive individualities and 
angularities, by rehabilitating the 
wisdom of the ancients and by adapt- 
ing life to the fundamentals of that 
wi: dom. 

Nithout denying its claim to the 
stetus of a world-religion to which 
it aspires, it is permissible to point 
ouz that among the ancients upon 
wkose wisdom Theosophy seeks to 
rebuild the structure of society and 
to base life, the Hindus occupy a 
plece of honour. Theosophy re- 
in-erprets many of the concepts of 
Hnduism. And further, it accepts 
uraltered some of the ideas of Hindu 
philosophy and religion, such as 
those of reincarnation and karma. 
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If Hinduism is sufficiently liberalised 
and modernised, a merger of Hindu- 
ism in Theosophy is not inconceiv- 
able. What is certain is that the 
acceptance of Theosophy would 
imply a reform of existing Hinduism. 

Now and again, here and there, 
great minds have risen within Hindu- 
ism who were alive to the changing 
conditions of life and who strove to 
revitalise Hindu society and religion. 
Ramakrishna and his great disciple 
Vivekananda are two among many 
such. The Mission which goes by 
the former’s name and has ramifica- 
tions all over the world, preaches 
what it conceives to be the quintes- 
sence of Hinduism. Nevertheless, it 
does not accept the whole of Hindu- 
ism but revises and reforms it. 

In quite recent times, movements 
have been started to give a new tone 
to Hinduism more from the social 
than the credal side. The Hindu 
Mission in Bengal is one such. It 
aims to remove untouchability from 
Hindu society, to encourage inter- 
caste marriage and widow-remarriage 
and to promote other reforms felt to 
be imperative. There arè similar 
movements in other parts of Hindu- 
sthan. But towering above all is 
India’s Mahatma’s Harijan move- 
ment. The agitation for the right 
to enter public temples and places 
of worship is an offshoot of it seeking 
to remove one of the many disabil- 
ities from which lower caste Hindus 
suffer. 

We do not propose to enumerate 
all the reform movements that exist 
in Hinduism today. It is enough 
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to know that the need for a new 
adaptation is recognised and that 
attempts are made now and then 
with that end in view. 

Now, if Hinduism has allowed 
criticism of itself in the past and 
attempts to remodel itself in the 
present, is it not time that opposi- 
tion to reform should cease and wider 
reforms on a larger scale should be 
effected? Political, social and 
economic problems are more complex 
now. Social reconstruction has 
become more urgent. A more coura- 
geous handling of the situation is 
necessary. 

There was a time when in this 
land of plenty whole masses of men 
could live unaffected by political 
changes. The overthrow of an old 
dynasty at Delhi or the crowning of 
a new king at Murshidabad meant 
little for the men in distant villages. 
But times have changed. Men have 
come closer together. And no race 
or nation can remain unaffected by 
the presence of other races and by 
events taking place elsewhere ; much 
less by things happening within its 
own territory. There was time when 
Hindudom thought the presence of 
Christians or Mussalmans in the 
country of no consequence to it. It 
is impossible to think so now—nay, it 
is suicidal. 

The presence of new faiths and 
ideals and other communities, and 
contact with other civilisations and 
countries, imply an immense change. 
Hinduism must realise that what 
was suited to old times will not help 
in these conditions. The forces of 
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disruption are at work. Unless they 
are checked in time, ture fabric. of 
the old structure mar give way 
beyond repair. o 
A higher synthesis end a larger 
whole which will inc:ude and absorb 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity 
can alone give us an Inlian nation. 
It is not an impractica ideal. But 
for itto become actual not Hindu- 
ism only but all creeds end commun- 
-ities must. reshape themselves or 
allow themselves to ke reformed. 
Here, however, we are considering 
Hinduism in particular. o 
The Mussalman is a problem in 
India. He is not so m Russia or 
China or England. Why is he an 
almost baffling problem here ?. It 


is. not his political rast that is 


responsible, though of course, having 
been a ruler once, he -vill naturally 
refuse to be treated as an untouch- 
able now. It is tke Mindu theory 
of. untouchability thaz keeps him 
out, but for that a cser associa- 
tion of the two commmuinities might 
become a fact. The Normans . went 
to England as conquerors but they 
were absorbed in Englsh society. If 
the liberalising process started 
during Akbar’s reign Kad continued 
to bear fruit, the his-ory, of India 
would have been different. But it 
cannot be said that the Hindus have 
no responsibility. Net only have 
they treated the Mussalman as an 
untouchable, but, whi Buddha has 


found a place in the Hindu pantheon,. 


Muhammad . has rece=ved no such 
honour. Being a Hirdu ourselves, 
we are not blind to tne difficulties. 
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We only desire to point out that the 
Hindus’ paying like honour to 
Muhammad would solve the com- 
munal tangle. | 

Many Mussalmans are alive to the 
situation and anxious to bring abcut 
reconciliation.. The Ahmadiyyas 
attempt it by recognising the 
prophethood of Hindu teachers like 
Krishna and Buddha along with 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. It is 
a bold step for which they suffer 
persecution and even ostracism. But 
cannot the Hindus reciprocate by 
accepting Muhammad as a seer and 
a teacher of truth? If scientific 
and philosophical truth can be 
accepted from a foreigner, why not 
spizitual truth. also? In such 
matters, Theosophy takes perhaps 
the most liberal view, which others 
might well follow. Race, creed or 
clime is no bar to its acceptance of 
a ceacher. Could not this liberal 
attitude become general ? 

The fact that so many attempts 
have been and are still being made 
to reform and to revitalise Hinduism 
proves that the need for reform. is 
recognised. The chief - question, 
therefore, is how best to effect it. 
The attempts. made hitherto have 
often been fitful, sporadic and 
disorganised. Besides, it has some- 
times happened that the reformer 
has allowed himself to be deified by 
his followers. Thus, .instead of 
reiorming Hinduism as a whole, he. 
has started a new sect with himself 
as its founder-leader. We refrain 
from mentioning examples by name. . 
Such is not the best means of reform, 
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even with the keenest desire for it. 
What is necessary is a rational and 
modern outlook. 


The legislatures may be more 
extensively used for this purpose. 
They have been successfully employ- 
ed in recent times for important 
reforms. Rights long denied have 
been conferred on scheduled castes. 
Marriage and property laws have 
been changed. And other laws are 
on the anvil. This is a happy sign. 
But we cannot overlook the hostility 
aroused. There are difficulties in 
using a mixed legislature for these 
purposes, but they are not insuper- 
able and public opinion should be 
educated not only to withhold oppos- 
ition but to support such efforts. 


Attempts to control the holy places 
and public temples and to regulate 
the use of the immense properties 
belonging to the deities in them, 
have met with tremendous opposi- 
tion. Butareform of these places 
is most urgently needed. What we 
wish done is what Jesus did in simi- 
lar places. Without offence, it may 
perhaps be said that our holy places 
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are often festering dens of much evil 
and ugliness. Yet they were intend- 
ed and are still believed by many to 
be centres of the highest spiritual 
life. 


The best preparation for reform 
and readjustment is ideological 
change. All concerted action should 
be in this direction. The greatest 
obstacle is undue glorification of the 
past and unjustified complacency 
with the present. We do not sug- 
gest that there was nothing to be’ 
proud of in our past and that we 
must feel unhappy over everything 
in the present. But we do demand 
criticism. Let praise be given 
wherever praise is due; but let fault 
also -be found where fault is. This 
is the only attitude which may bring 
about the right sort of adjustment. 


In the higher nationhood to which 
we aspire and the larger synthesis of 
creeds and communities which is 
India’s goal, Hinduism will undoubt- 
edly play an important part. It is 
well, therefore, that it should lead 
the way by shaping itself to the 
future that is to be. 


U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


Up till now, Asia, with the exception of Japan, had played but a subordinate rôle in 


world problems. 
gradually shift from the West to the East. 


But it was as likely as it was desirable that the centre of gravity would 
A good measure of equality in the political and 


cconomic spheres was really a condition precedent of the desired co-operation of Asia. “I, 
for one, feel that in the peace settlement and reconstruction which will follow the cessation 
of the war, it would be practically impossible to withhold such rights from dependent 


Asiatic countries. 


This is not a pious hope, but a conviction based on the logic of circum- 
stances as they are moving to-day.”—N. R. SARKAR 


{ The Hindu, 9-1-43 ) 
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~NEW BOOKS aND OLD 


DHARMARAJA’S “ VEDANTAPARIBHASA ” 


[We bring together here the reviews of two recently published translations, of the 
same philosophical work of the Advaita school.—Eb.] 


Vedantaparibhasd. - By DHARMARAJA 
ADHVARIN, edited with English transla- 
tign by'S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI. 
(The Adyar Library Series No. 34. 
Adyar. Rs. 2/12) 

The Vedantaparibhasa of Dharmaraja 
has been rendered into English in this 
work by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
whose keen aptitude for philosophical 
works and whose remarkable skill in 
translating high. təchnical phraseo- 
logy into common English parlance are 
well known. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s 
Foreword to such a book has con- 
siderably lightened and simplified the 
reviewer’s task. Though Dharmaraja 
introduces his book as “One based on 
the content of the Vedanta for the 
instruction of the dull-witted” his work, 
in the absence of such a clear transla- 
tion as Mr. Sastri’s, would seem even 
at a casual glance to threaten aug- 
menting immensely the difficulties of 
the dull-witted. a. 

In a short review of such a book, it 
is impossible to ‘do full justice to the 
author except by pointing out one or 
two leading features. The very 
detailed introduction and the copious 
notes appended mzke it easy for the 
reader to tackle the subject. Various 
controversial points have been raised 
and subtly clarifiec. For instance, in 
discussing whether mind is a sense 
organ or not, the apparent error that 


is likely to arise on the strength of the. 


Bhagavat Gita recerence to “sense 


organs with the mind as sixth” is 
refated. In support, an illustration 
from -the Veda, referring to the 
Yajamana as fifth is included among 
the Ritwiks; though not a Ritwik, and 
Bharata as the fifth Veda, though not 
a Veda by itself, is put forth as another 
argument. The Katha text quo%ed, 
thet “objects are superior to sense 
organs and the mind is superior even 
to the sense organs ” settles it once for 
all that mind is not a sense organ. 

Secondly, there is clarification of the 
basic truths suck as Moksha and ozher 
philosophical concepts. . The place of: 
Meksha among the four Purusharthas is 
distinctly brought out. ‘Anandatmaka 
Brahma Praptihi Moksha: Soka 
Nivritti.”’ “ Release is the attainment of 
Brahma of the nature of Bliss; it is 
also the removal of sorrows” ; for there 
arz such Sruti texts as “ The knower ” 
of Brahman becomes Brahman itself. 

One feature that would interest 
modern practical-minded men and 
women is the stetement that 
reease is not, however, the attainment of 
some other world or some object-generated 
Biss produced there; for that being non- 
et2rnal as something generated there is the 
ccutingency of fresh return for the released 
ore. 

Though this may be a controversial 
point, Whether attainment of bliss 
“generated” by God’s prasada or Grace 
is non-eternal, it gives sufficient consola- 
t.on for this war-weary world of an 
everlasting peace in this world itself if 
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people make an earnest endeavour to 
live up to the ideals inculcated in the 
Vedanta. 

The definition of terms like Sravana, 
Manana, Nididyasana and the assign- 
ment to them of their respective places 
in spiritual discipline are noteworthy. 
Though I cannot in a short space go 
into all the ramifications of the subject, 
the detailed examination of the six 
pramanas—Prathiksha ( perception ), 
Anumana (inference ), Upamana (com- 


Vedania Partbhasa of Dharmaraja 
Adhvarindra. Translated by SWAMI 
MADHAVANANDA, with a Foreword by 
Dr. S. N. Das GUPTA. (Ramakrishna 
Mission Sarada Pitha, Belur Math, 
Howrah. Rs. 3/-) 


This neatly got-up translation of 
Vedānta Partbhdsd, an elementary text 
in Advaita Vedanta, is a welcome addi- 
tion to this translation series of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. The aim is to 
popularise’ the literature of Advaita 
and to give a correct notion of it to 
laymen unacquainted with the original 
Sanskrit. It is high time for Indians 
to get a closer acquaintance with 
originals, since most translations suffer 
from a type of distortion that cannot 
be easily got over. Swami Madhava- 
nanda has presented a neat translation 
and one that does not suffer from too 
much literalness, which mars the beauty 
of translations made by modern 
scholars. 

No one will deny that the Philosophy 
of Advaita can be understood only by 
those with a good grounding in the 
other five schools of Orthodox Philos- 
ophy. Advaita is an attempt to 
arrive at a synthesis of all the systems 
by showing their mutual contradic- 
tions in some aspect or other, thus 
entailing a transcendence over all the 
others. Phenomenal and Noumenal 
- stand-points are clearly marked out, 
corresponding to the Realistic and 
Tdealistic divisions of modern Philos- 
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parision), Sabdha (verbal testimony ), 
Arthapathi (postulation ), and Anupa- 
labhdi (non-cognition), the admitted 
sources of Advaita philosophy—is sure 
to rouse the interest of the public. 

A melancholy interest attaches to 
this review, for from The Hindu of the 
rith December it is learnt that Profes- 
sor S. S. Sastri has passed away. His 
death is undoubtedly a loss to the 
world of Indian philosophy. 

M., A. RucKMINI 


ophy. Phenomenally Advaita accepts , 
the Samkhyan parinadma-vada: trans- . 
cendentally it refutes it but accepts 
instead vivarta-vada, a species of 
Asat-karya-vada of Nyaya-vaigeshika. 
Phenomenally it accepts the akhyati or 
non-observation theory of error of 
Samkhya; transcendentally it accepts 
the anyatha-khyati (mal-observation ) 
of Nyāya and calls its own brand 
anirvacaniya~khyati. Phenomenally it 
accepts the Dharma-kanda of Mimamsa, 
but transcendentally it refutes it as 
unhelpful. The Adrishta of Vaiseshika 
becomes the Apūrva of Mimamsa and 
finally in Advaita it becomes the Maya, 
the transcendentally illusory causal 
principle of Karma and avidya. Ad- 
vaita accepts all the pramanas or 
sources or means of right knowledge of 
the other schools, accepting as many 
as six. But this acceptance is limited 
to the phenomenal world of experience. 
The real and ultimate means is anu- 
bhava, transcendental experience born 
out of reflection on the fundamental 
Mahavakyas like Tat tvam ast, soham 
asmietc. Thus there is no wonder that 
Dharmaraja Adhvarindra has taken the 
realistic stand-point, as pointed out by 
Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, the well-known 
historian of Indian’ philosophy, in his 
Foreword. 


The translator has given useful 
annotations and has furnished a gloss- 
ary of epistemological terms which 
enhances the value of the publication. 


K. C. VARADACHARI 
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OLD. SCROLLS UNROLLED * 


- It is more accurate to say that a 
detailed and: authcritative history of 
ancient India remains to be written 
than to say that such a history does 
not exist. Innumerable difficulties 
have conspired to make the writing of 
such a history extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. ‘Th2 great antiquity of 
India’s historical and cultural tradi- 
tions is by itself a major difficulty. 
Their indeterminate chronology is 
another. But when it is tacitly 
but erroneously assumed that no 
authoritative records exist for the 
construction of a reliable account of 
the ancient past, it is forgotten that 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, the epics 
and the Puranas contain a wealth of 
historical material. Too often this is 
ignored as fiction or philosophical 
-allegory instead of an attempt’s being 
made to sift history from ne ancient 
writings. 

No doubt, true history. lies embedded 
in, and almost - hopelessly mixed 
up with, myth, legend, allegory and 
romance, sometimes too much obscured 
behind the mist cf centuries to be 
recognisable as authentic, but invest- 
igation will undoubtedly- uncover 
valuable historical facts which await to 
be critically exammed and collated. 
The Vedas are not merely pantheistic 
hymns in praise of the elemental forces 
of nature. The Upanishads are not 
merely moral and philosophical allegor- 
ies. The Puranas and the epics -again 


are not merely the glorifications of the 


impossible achievements of imaginary 


heroes. They sum up an entire civiliza- 


tion, vanished and lost to history. 


Rich with the wreckage of an ancient 
past, ‘these works throb with the 
marvellous achievements’ of mighty 
men whom Jong distance in time has 
invested with a mythical romantic 


halo. 


Shri Munshi has attempted in these 
lectures the difficult but engaging task 
of reconstructing the ancient history, 
not of the whole of Indi, but of his 
own province, Gujarata, on the evidence 
of those ancient works, He profoses, 
in brief, to detect the first historical 
traces of the Aryanisation of India 
scuth of the Narmada and exterding 
along the line of the western coast.. He | 
takes us far into the dimness of antiq- 
uity, beyond. the-dawn of traditional 
history, to a period when Gujarata 
was a Stretch of marshy land and Cutch 
still under water. References to that 
pert of the country which we now call 
Gujarata are not few in the Vedas, the 
epics and the Puranas. It is Shri 
Munshi’s purpcse to arrange those 
references so as to evolve an authentic 
account of the advent of as Aryans 
into Gujarata. 

For the sifting of the historical from 
the unhistorical, Shri Munshi has 
provided himself with an accepted 
critical method. The record of Puranic 
traditions and genealogiés is. accepted 
as reliable only if Vedic literature 
corroborates it or supplies the neces- 
sary corrective. Having been -woven 
inzo contemporary records by persons 
having direct o> indirect knowledge, 
the names, associations and ‘syn- 
chronisms found in the Manirds of the 
Regveda afford undubitable evidence. 


*The Early Aryans in Gujavata. By K. M. MUNSHI, B. A., LL. B. (Thakkar Vassanji 
Madhavji Lectures Serizs. The University of Bombay. Re. 1/-) 
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The Brahmanas and the Upanishads 
illuminate the passage which tradition 
and genealogies took in the process of 
their gradual incorporation into the 
Puranas. 


The first historical outpost, however, 
is the DaSarajfia, the Battle of the Ten 
Kings described in the Rigveda. The 
earliest tradition about Aryans in 
Gujarata is sald to be older than the 
DaSarajfia, being associated with the 
Manavas anf the Bhrigus, both early 
tribes, the latter of whom claimed 
kinship with the Yayati and the 
Saryati groups. Saryati Manava is the 
first Aryan directly connected with 
Gujarata as it received its name from 
his son Anarta. Cyavana, whom the 
Mahdbhdarata repeatedly associates with 
Gujarata was the son-in-law of Saryati 
the King of Anarta. After these early 
tribes come the names of the Haihayas, 
residents of the Vindhyan plateaux— 
the region bounded on the north by 
the Jamuna and on the south by the 
Narmada. Vitahavyas or Srinjaya 
Vitahavyas are generally admited to 
be the Vedic variants for the Haihayas 
and though the Vedic evidence is not 
detailed enough the Haihaya supremacy 
in Gujarata finds ample corroboration. 
The paucity of evidence in this con- 
nection is 
accepted fact that the earlier Vedic 
compositions were the work mostly of 
Aryans on the banks of the Saraswati 
and Drisadvati in Northern India, or 
the leaders of the “Inner Band” as 
Grierson calis them ; and those writers 
did not or could not refer in great 
detail to the exploits and achievements 
of the tribes—the Outer Band— 
advancing far southwards. The Purdnas 
are eloquent about the achievements of 
Arjuna Kartavirya, the mighty con- 


explained by the now. 
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queror who .raised the Haihaya power 
to its peak, invaded the territcries 
round about the River Narmada, 
destroyed the Nagas who were in 
occupation and raised out of the ruins 
the first Aryan city in Western India, 
the mighty Mahishmati, near modern 
Broach. Then follows the. famous 
Bhrigu-Haihaya conflict, the story of 
Paragurama’s retaliatory war against 
Arjuna Kartavirya, the death of the 
Haihaya hero, the razing of Mahish- 
mati and the establishment of Śürpärā- 
ka (modern Sopara near Bassein). The 
Atharva Veda completely corroborates ` 
the story of this huge conflict. Furious 
controversy has raged about it, but its 
historical actuality is hardly to be 
doubted from the fact that even today 
the Paragurama Kshetra is situated 
near Vajreshwari (about twenty-five 
miles from Bassein) and certain 
Brahmins in the Colaba and Ratnagiri 
Districts claim descent from Paraśu- 
rama even to this day. 

Subsequent history is still enveloped 
in the dust of controversy. Synchronis- 
ing closely with the Mantra period, 
tentatively from about 1500 B. C. to 
I1000 B. C., there followed a dark and 
definite gap in the religious and 
literary traditions of the Rigveda and 
history has to restart with the composi- 
tion of the Aitareya and Satapatha 
Brahmanas shortly after the reign of 
Janamejaya Parikshita. The existence 
of two Janamejayas has rendered diff- 
icult the task of fixing the distance of 
time which separated the second Jan- 
amejaya from the Mantra period. 


To shorten as far as possible this 
intervening time, Shri Munshi hazards 
the not unplausible but highly disturb- 
ing conclusion that this Janamejaya 
Parikshita is the great-grandson of the 
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Pandavas of the Mahābhārata, a 
conclusion which lands him in a position 
from which the whole of the 
Mahabharata cannot but be regarded 
only as a grand imaginative creation 
utterly divorced from historical truth. 
The conclusion that the great epic is 
"purely imaginary and is built up 
entirely against the background of the 
Bhrigu-Haihaya conflict is particularly 
hard.to accept in view of the investiga- 
tions of no less a scholar than Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar. Shri Munshi is, however, 
conscious of this questionable position 
“and is open to correction, true scholar 
that he is, should further study and 


The Bible and Its Background. By 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. Vol. I, Old 
-Testament. Vol. II, New Testament. 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
2s. each volume ) 

The Old ` Testament in the World 
Church. By GopFEEY E. PHILLIPS, 


M. A. (Lutterworth Press, London. 


IOS. ) 

A few years ago, Mr. H. G. Wells— 
that most forceful and provoking Titan 
of the literary world—startled the 
dovecots of orthodoxy by deprecating 
the exaggerated importance attached 
to Bible history in Western lands. 
Palestine and its pecple, he said, were 
a ‘‘side-show’”’ in the greater conflicts 
of, the ancient world and of no great 
iniportance in the history of civilization. 
Palestine must be seen in proportion. 
Naturally the orthodox were offended, 


for had not the central’: event in all. 


history occurred on the sacred soil of 
Palestine, and were not the Jews the 
predestined preparers of this epochal 
event? Jesus wasa Jew. And Jesus 
was God incarnate. Thus Palestine is 
uniquely and divinely significant. God 
chose the Jews. : 


investigation upset his daring hypoth- 
esis. 

. Thus within the brief scope of a 
hundred pages is narrated the chequered 
history of ancient Gujarata. We- con- 
gratulate Shri Munshi on this achieve- 
ment, and in clesing wish to stress in 
his own concluding words :— 


_ee.-@ time has come when our history 


must be examined and written by us from 
our cwn point of view, from the point of view 
of our development and culture, our literature 
and: art, our achievements. * Our national 
history awaits to be written, and a Nation 
whica seeks self-realization must undertake 
the work. - 


V. M. INAMDAR 


‘Of the two writers whose books we 
notice, Mr. Archibald Robertson is a 
Wellsian who sees Palestine in perspec- 
tive against the entire background of 
the Middle-Eastern world, and its sacred 
scriptures as a varied collection of 
writings born of the strivings and 
stresses of its people. Only within the 
context of history does the Old Testa- 
ment come vividly and comprehens:bly 
to lite. It has value not as revelation 
but asa reflection of the fortunes and 
beliefs of a particular people whose 
story is deeply ingrained in the 
Westerner’s mind. | 

Mr. Phillips stands in the opposite 
camp. Not Mr. Wells but Mr. Belloc 
is his literary affnity. ‘‘ How ode of 
God to choose the Jews, ” reflects Mr. 
Belloc, believingly. Mr. Phillips also 
believes. - The Jewish people, he says, 
is singled out for special treatment as 
a messenger to all the world since God 
in his Wisdom chose the Semites, not 
the Aryans, to bs the medium of his 
revelation. Their story, as the Old° 
Testament discloses it, is the opening 
chapter of a stupendous drama, “the 
developing plot of a story unfolding 
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towards Christ as its true meaning and 
climax.” Somehow this story must be 
made comprehensible to the “babes ” 
in Christ who are gathered into the 
younger churches in India, China and 
Africa, and especially to those who 
doubt whether the Old Testament with 
all its crudities and contradictions can 
fittingly be used as a means to 
evangelism. Many missionaries use 
the old Testament very little, and some 
use it wrongly. What then is its true 
function in this twentieth century ? 

Mr. Phillips has his answer. The 
Old Testament, he says, must be read 
in the light of the New, for only so can 
its full value become apparent. The Old 
Testament is an introduction to the 
New, “ the opening part of the story of 
the world’s salvation through Christ.” 
Providence was operating long before 
Jesus was born: God raised up Moses 
who was the first John the Baptist who 
prepared the way for Christ. “ If India 
were to reject the Old Testament, ”’ 
says Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ she would be reject- 
ing the real Jesus, her Saviour and the 
world’s, ”’ 

Mr. Phillips starts with an assump- 
tion: he assumes a unique, invasive 
Event in Palestine, and on the basis 


of this belief he interprets the 
entire tumultuous story of Hebrew 
development. This, in fact, is his 


clue to the whole history of religion ; 


like many Westerners, he makes history 
of myth. He is entitled to his assump- 
tion of course; it is one that he 
shares with millions of Christians 
who have not his knowledge of 
Biblical criticism. What he is not 
entitled to is his manner of using the 
data and the theories of modern 
Biblical scholarship selectively in order 
to prove his own preconceived case. 
Mr. Robertson’s book on the Old Testa- 
ment provides a valuable corrective.at 
the radical extreme. 

Radical also is his volume on the 
New Testament which, like the other, 
is a marvel of compression. For 
the most part, the author lets facts 
speak for themselves ; but he also has 
a clue, plausible if contentious :— 

The prophetical books of the Old Testament 
are poetry, and in parts great poetry. But 
unless we see them as the literature of a class 
struggle, we shall not understand the poetry. 
The Gospels are a wish-fulfilling myth of God 
made man—perhaps with a kernel of revolu- 
tionary history at its centre—. But unless 
we see the Gospels against the background of 
the struggle of the Jewish people and the 
submerged masses with Roman imperialism, 


we shall not understand the need which gave 
rise to the myth. 


Palestine is important, but its 
importance can only be estimated 
against the changing background of 
history and in relation to other lands 
and peoples, 

LESLIE BELTON 
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Studies on Some Concepts of the 
Alankava Sastra. By V. RAGHAVAN, 


M. A,, PH.D. (The Adyar Library Series. 


No. 33. Adyar. Rs. 4/-) 


With a’ Foreword by Dr, G, Sri- 
nivasa Murti, Honorary Director ‘of the 
Library, this thirty-third volume in the 
Adyar Library Series contains: studies 
on certain fundamental concepts of 
ancient Sanskrit literary criticism and 
literary patterns by Dr. V. Raghavan 
of the Department of Sanskrit at the 
University of Madras. These ‘studies 
ariginally appeared in different tech- 
nical periodicals and are now presented 
in book form. ` 

The first study is a historical account 
of the definitions of a genuine literary 
work of art (Lakshana}. The ‘‘Use 
and Abuse of Alank4ra ” are elucidated 
in the second. ‘‘Svebhavokti’’ (lit- 
erary treatment of a subject as it is in 
its structural and functional manifesta- 


tion in nature), ‘“ Bhāvika ” (making. 


the resurrected past and the anticipat- 
ed future throb with life as if in the 
dynamic present ) and “Riti” (stylistic 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies) get a 
study each. ‘“Vritti’’ (expressional 
pattern ) is then studied. Next comes 
a historical account of the concept 
of “Aucitya” (appropriateness, ap- 
positeness or relevarcy): The next 
study deals with the different names of 
Sanskrit poetics. The corcluding study 
is devoted to an analysis of “ Camatka- 
ra” (the distinctive emotional reaction 
_ to any fine work of art). 

` From the foregoing Hist of the 
different discussions summed up by 
Dr. Raghavan from tie original Sans- 
krit sources, it will be realised that Dr. 
Raghavan has made an important 
contribution to correct understanding 
of the basic concepts of literary patterns 
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and literary embellishment adopted by 
Sanskrit classicists. There are, how- 
ever, certain obiter dicta of Dr. Ragha- 
vans on which undoubtedly reviewers 
woud be expected to comment. 

Towards the conclusion. of the study 
on ‘ Use and Abuse of Alankara,”’ Dr. 
Raghavan remarks, ‘Nature is the 
creation of God’s Lila, poetry, of 
the poet’s Lila.’ Such exaggerations 
as these are as plentiful as blackberries 
in the writings of many of the Sanskrit 
poets. While it would be impossible 
to d2ny the poet his place in the sun or 
that poetry and poetic imagery should 
be zppreciated ky persons of cultured 
sensbility, the poet should at the 
sam2 time be shown his proper place 
in :he scheme of things, Literary 
critisism ancient or modern should 
be strictly controlled by rationalistic 
cancns and discipline, and it must then 
be cbserved that even in the - wildest 
and most: ecstatic moments of poetic 
imagination no creation of a poet, rot. 
ever his magnum opus, can stand 
com2arison with God's Lila! That is 
why a ban is rightly contemplated on 
poetry and poets. ( ‘‘Kavyalaapamscha- 
varjayet.”’ ) | 

Farther, a statement which occurs 
in Dr. Raghavan’s discussion of the 
concept of “Aucitya” makes one very 
nearly despair of poetry altogether! 
‘Tte poet, ” writes Dr. Raghavan, . 
takes up even, Anaucitya to make Aucitya 
out ef it. The poe>’s attitude is as free end 
operas in respect of the question of morality 
in pestry. 

Taere is no doubt a universal reign 
of relativity; nevertheless, there are 
certain permanent standards which 
mus= be observed by all, poets and non- 
poets, even prosaic critics like the 
present reviewer! If Dr. Raghavan 
holc that ‘‘ there is no absolute Guna 
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and Dosa but only Ucita and Anucita,” 
even the latter do not escape the iron 
grip of relativity. If, further, Dr. 
Raghavan argues that even inapposite- 
ness can be transformed by poetic 
alchemy into appositeness, he makes 
the basic concept of “Aucitya” contin- 
gent on poetic imagination, possibly on 
poets’ whims and idiosyncrasies, The 
correct position rather is that there is 
a permanent background of Aisthetic 
Reality to which even the imagination 
of poets must conform. 

I do not think the citation from 
Robert Bridges improves matters. A 
court bird can bear false witness and 
give out a perfectly apposite story with- 
out being dislodged from his position 
even by the cleverest and acutest of 
cross-examining criminal lawyers. Even 
so, in describing a saturnalia of drunken 
criminals the poet’s imagination may 
have the freest play, but the inapposite 
can never be transformed into the 


Monkey. By Wu  CH’ENG-EN. 
Translated from the Chinese by ARTHUR 
WALEY. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 

Serious ideas are set forth side by side 
with overwhelming nonsense....The riotous 
license of his mirth is restrained neither by 
decency nor by reverence. ... All assumes the 
form of allegory ; those who have no taste for 
allegory cannot appreciate Rabelais. 

Thus Sir Walter Besant on the great 
Frenchman who produced his immortal 
work at about, the same time that the 
Chinese scholar Wu Ch’éng-én was 
composing his own masterpiece. And 
all that is said of Rabelais applies 
with equal truth to the author of the 
Hsi Yu Chi, or Journey to the West, 
parts of which are here translated by 
our modern Urquhart, Mr. Arthur 
Waley. | 
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apposite. Before esthetic judgment 
is pronounced, it is obligatory to.mark 
the boundaries of the specific universe 
of discourse, or the sphere concerned 
and the concepts of aucitya and 
anaucitya must have sway only within 
its jurisdiction, Then I do not believe 
it would be possible for the poet or the 
poet’s imagination to transform the 
inapposite in any given sphere into 
the apposite in the same sphere. 
If different spheres are contemplated, 
the concepts themselves cease to 
apply. For what is inapposite in 
one sphere may well be apposite in 
another, so that the poet and his 
imagination would never succeed in 
transforming the former into the latter. 
These comments may not touch the 
general excellence of Dr. Raghavan’s 
treatment, nor would they deter one 
from congratulating the Adyar Library 

on this publication. | 
R. Naca RAJA SARMA 


The story has been called the 
Buddhist Pilgrims Progress, based as 
it is on the journey to India undertaken 
in the seventh century by the monk 
Hsüan-tsang, also known as “ Tripi- 
taka,” in quest of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. But apart from this, there 
is nothing historical in the Hst Yu Chi: 
all is pure fiction (with an underlying 
allegorical motive) of the most 
fantastic character, and its real hero. is 
not Tripitaka himself but the fabulous 
monkey who becomes his disciple and 
accompanies him on his pilgrimage. 
The opening chapters, indeed, are 
entirely devoted to the supernatural 
origin and mischievous exploits of this 
strange creature, who has acquired 
stupendous magical powers and uses 
them to throw the whole Buddhist and 
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Taoist pantheon into a turmoil: He is 
finally quelled by the serene influence 
of Buddha, and only after five hundred 
years’ imprisonment in a mountain is 
he released at the instance of Tripitaka, 
to whom he soon g:ves proof of his 
devotion by invaluable help in many 
directions. Meanwhile other converts 
have been made; a demon with snout 
and tusks, whose licentious conduct 
had ded to his downfall from heaven, 
reeeives the name of Pigsy; a fierce 
dragon becomes a white horse to bear 
the pilgrim on his way ; and a hostile 
river-monster is won over to the faith 
and known henceforth as Sandy. Such 
is the curiously assoried little company 
that after much scheming and cursing, 
laughing and jesting, and desperate 
encounters with all sorts of enemies, 
succeed in reaching the goal -at last. 
The tale is spun out to an immense 
length with a succession of adventures, 
both hair-raising and grotesque; but 
Mr. Waley has contented himself with 


translating rather Jess than a third of 


the whole. His racy _ style, sown 
with broad colloquialisms, admirably 


Indian Architecture ( Buddhist and 
Hindu Periods). By PERCY Brown. 
(D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Co., 
Bombay. Rs. 19/-) 

Handbooks fulfil a double task. 
They are not only guides for students 
and reference books for scholars, but 
also milestones of the progress of 
science.. For, although they cannot 
catalogue all the detailed results of 
preceding research, they must at least 
draw its general sum, showing what 
has already been accomplished and 
what is still left to be done. 


For years the history of Indian | 
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preserves the Rabelaisian flavour oF the 
Chinese original. 

And what of the allegory? Though 
never obtruded, one feels it subtly 
suggested throughout, giving coherence 
and meaning to what might otherwise 
¿ppear to be a ‘hap-hazard jumble of 
epspodes. It is the old yet ever- 
fascinating story of the upward progress 
of the human soul, in which Monkey 
represents the active intellect or, in 
Ur. Waley’s phrase, ‘the restless 
instability of genius,” Pigsy brute 
strength and the animal appetites, and 
Sardy the passive side of man’s nature. 
Near the end of the book, when they 
gre crossing the last of the rivers, a 
corpse is seen drifting rapidly down- 
stream. Tripitaka is alarmed,’ but the 
otters congratulate him, saying : 
you, Master. That dead body is your 
cid self,” A few minutes later, he 
stepped lightly out of the boat: ‘He 


had discarded his earthly body; he was _ 


cleansed from the corruption of the 


serses, and his was now the transcen- 


dent wisdom that leads to the Further 
Shore. ” | 
LIONEL GILES 


erchitecture has been in urgent need of 
such a new handbook. The existing 


standard works not only have become 
anviguated as a result of the archzolog- 
ica! discoveries of the last decades, but 
lso are not up to our modern 
methodological standards. J. Fergus- 


sor’s monumental History of Indian 


Ayzhitecture, re-edited in I9gI0, was 
merely a first tentative classification. 
E. B. Havell’s books of 1913 and 1915 
(reprinted in 1q27) have done the 
greatest service to Indian art by 
reciscovering to mankind its forgotten 
sublime beauty, but also a hardly less 
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disservice by their abstruse theories. 

The gap is now being filled by Mr. 
Percy Brown, Curator of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall and former Principal of 
the Calcutta School of Arts. The 
present first volume, which is to be 
followed by another dealing with the 
architecture of the Islamic period, 
reveals all the virtues of his former 
books, industrious compilation of facts, 
sober and cautious judgment and clear 
exposition, indeed the very virtues 
demanded of such a handbook. Mr. 
Percy Brown, moreover, offers not 
merely a summary of our present-day 
knowledge of Indian architecture, but 
has incorporated also much of his 
own research. 

Among the-striking features are the 
many ( 46 of 118 well-executed plates ) 
splendid reconstructions and compar- 
ative tables illustrating the develop- 
ment of ground-plans and elevations, 
columns, arches, roofs, Sikharas, etc. 
Drawn by Babu N. D. Ray after the 
author’s sketches, they make the 
understanding of many complicated 
aspects really easy. Most interesting 
amongst them are the reconstructions 
of Vedic and other early domestic 
prototypes of religious stone architect- 
ure. 

As a matter of fact, these early 
chapters are the most illuminating of 
the whole book. In the part dealing 
with Mediæval architecture the outline 
loses much of this clearness. The 
treatment of the so important transi- 
tion period from the Gupta to the later 


Kashmir : The Playground of Asia: 
A Handbook for Visitors to the Happy 
Valley. By SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA, 
D.LITT., BAR-AT-LAW. (Ram Narain 
Lal, Allahabad. Rs. 3/8) 
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North Indian, as well as from the 
Chalukya to the Hoysala style is some- 
what meagre. The links connecting 
Paharpur on the one side with Masrur 
and Kashmir, on the other with Greater 
India, are hardly mentioned. The same 
must be said of the wood architecture 
of Nepal and its relations with 
Kanishka’s stupa as well as with the 
Far East. The shrines of the Himalaya 
between Kashmir and Nepal should 
not have been quite omitted nor cer- 
tain interesting temples leading over 
to the Hoysala style, such as the, 
Belagami group. Of the great sanc- 
tuaries in Bengal, Orissa, Central India 
and Rajputana the author tries to trace 
the chief characteristics, but much still 
remains in the dark. Finally, hardly 
anything is to be found on the domes- 
tic and military architecture since the 
Kushana period, and perhaps also 
something more about the dominating 
influence of India on the architecture 
of Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Java and 
Cambodia might not have been out of 
place. 

It would, however, be unjust to lay 
all these shortcomings at the door of 
the author, for most of them represent 
gaps in the research hitherto conduct- 
ed. It is certain that Mr. Percy 
Brown’s valuable book will become, 
for the next decades, the generally ac- 
cepted reference work on Indian 
architecture and that its very short- 
comings will be a guide to our scholars 
where to set in with future researches. 

H. GOETZ 


Dr. Sinha has compiled a multi- 
purpose book with such admirable 
thoroughness as to lay both his special 
public and the general reader under a 
real debt of gratitude to him. In less 
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than 350 pages, he hes organised for us 
a combined history, geography, gazet- 
teer, directory and bibliography of 
Kashmir. He disarms criticism in 
advance by calling it 2 guide-book ; but 
it is evident that ne is thoroughly 
under the spell of the genius loci of the 
world’s loveliest play-ground.’ The 
tourist, rich or poor, native or foreign, 
who elects Kashmir ior a change from 
the more sophistica-ed call of better 
advertised rivals will find in the book 
not merely a guide, but also a philos- 
-opher anda friend. 

The work is so obviously a labour of 
love that it might seem ungracious to 
criticise it for not being differently 
planned. The very multiplicity of 
accessory prosaic tips so generously 
provided in it almost threatens to make 
a toil of a pleasure. The arm-chair 
travellers—the holiday-makers in imag- 
ination, the more numerous and blest 
of us, have no use at all for the 
statistical part of the book. That 
these count in the author’s estimation 
is evident from the thoughtful provision 


of -he third section, “ Descriptive and 
Reflective, ” for their exclusive benefit. 
Th2-author is at his best here, describ- 
ing the sights and recording his 
imoressions of the lovely scenes ‘of 
Keshmir, of its rivers, lakes, gardens 
and sublime Himalayan heights brood- 
ing in snowy silence over all the 
lardscape. The author becomes lyrical 
wichout effort, and conveys something 
of the beauty of Nature in love with 
itself. ° 

The book is well got up and is 
enziched with numerous photographs 
of the beauty-spats in the happy valley. 
But the proofs have not received the 
cae which they deserve in a took 
otnerwise so carefully produced. 

Jt is rare for busy publicists in our 


country to unbend in letters either for `. 


their own relief or for the delectation 
of a public too often condemned to 
behold them in one monotonous pose. 
It is happily otherwise with Dr, Sinha 
wo in this book returns to his original 
love of letters from excursions in the 
world of affairs. 

P. MAHADEVAN 


WAR IDEOLOGY 


~ Apart from the verbal protestations 
of the major combatants, there is 
nothing to distirguish their war 
ideologies. Both believe in out-bomb- 
ing one another and expect, out of the 
smoking ruins of a civilisation, the 
emergence of perennial peace. It is 
hardly likely therefcre that the message 
which India has for the world can reach 
the deafened ears of the West today. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan expounded 
that message in his recent Kamala 
Lectures at the Calcutta University, 
defending the philosophical soundness 


oi the Gandhian ideology. He believed, 
w2 think quite rightly, that India—if 
only she were free to lead—-would show 
the way towards the elimination of 
tLe war spirit. Commenting on that 
mission The Indian Social Reformer of 
19th December remarks editorially :— 

li India, like tha monk, Telemachus, who 
pıt an end to gladiatorial fights in ancient 
Rome by throwing himself between the rival 
ccmbatants, though he himself was stoned to 
death by the infuriated spectators for interfer- 
ing with their enjoyment, can stop iuture 
wars by an act of self-immolation, it will be 
in the line of her ancient tradition. 
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It is a long step in the right direction 
to recognise the present confusion and 
the need for co-ordination of the 
different branches of knowledge. The 
health of society depends upon mutual 


co-operation and free circulation of 


ideas. The statement issued a few 
months ago by the hundred American 
scholars who attended the Third 
Annual Conference on Science, Philos- 
ophy and Religion at New York is 
pregnant with great possibilities. Its 
framers look upon the tragic develop- 
ments of our time as “in large part the 
ultimate effects of world-wide intellect- 
ual confusion and spiritual and moral 
deterioration.” And they urge the 
necessity of “bringing into focus the 
spiritual and intellectual resources 
available to us.” The New York Times 
published their statement, from which 
we quote:— 

It has been clear for more than a generation 
that the advances'tin human knowledge in 
special fields were not being correlated with 
one another, or with the great inherited body 
of accepted truth, or with the emerging 
value judgments necessary to preserve and 
further civilization, 

They see the clarification of goals as 
necessary, and “the co-ordination of 
vast fields of human experience beyond 
military, political and economic in- 
terests.”” Also they recognise that a 
civilisation in which ‘‘ various fields of 
creative thought are integrally related 
and yet autonomous” is not to be 
brought into being by wishing for it. 


“£ ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


They propose fellowships under the 
guidance of the Conference for study 
by men and women of vision of How to 
improve ‘the technique of intercourse 
among the fields of learning and human 
experience. ” . 

The Conference has made a good 
beginning and its breadth of outlook, 
its distinguished membership and its 
representative character lend hore of 
fruitful results. Its steering committee 
of directors includes a Jewish Rabbi 
and a Negro Professor of Philosophy, 
educationists, scientists, writers, Gov- 
ernment officials and men of affairs. 

When THE ARYAN PATH was 
launched in 1930 we set down for our 
guidance certain desiderata in various 
domains which we considered merited 
support. Among such desiderata, it 
may be of interest to mention, we gave 
a prominent place to these, which the 
Conference’s findings definitely sub- 
serve -— 


That which tends to unite specialists in 
different fields to pool their special knowledge 
in a common fund and thus provide a body 
of unified sciences—Knowledge. 

That which tends to bring into existence a 
philosophy of modern science, 7.¢., to bring 
to light principles and fundamentals.common 
to scientific thought in different branches ; 
especially those which emphasise the hurnane 
phases of scientific labour. 


The article by Dr. C. E. M. Joad 
which the Evening Standard published 
recently under the somewhat mislead- 
ing title “ Joad Goes Back to God!” 
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does not represent s3 sudden a right- 
about as the exclamation implies. An 
attitude of mind dces not spring up 
overnight ; it must always represent an 
extension of previously existing ideas. 
The articles which Dr. Joad has been 
contributing to THE ARYAN PATH over 
several years offer an illuminating 


study in ideological development. 


In this latest article in the Evening 
Standard Dr. Joad explains what has 
led him to retake his ontological sound- 
ings: One consideration is the convic- 


„tion that we have seen growing, “that 


what the mystics tel] us may be true. ” 
Another is the recognised need to make 
provision ‘in his scheme for moral 
experience. This is a line of thought 
in which: Madame Blavatsky’s Secret 
Doctrine undoubtedly played its part. 
His article in THE ARYAN PATH for 


February 1936, ‘‘God’s Responsibility 


and Man’s Freedom,” was based upon 
his study of that work. There is a 


more logical and satisfying issue to his 


present dilemma. than feeling driven 
by the fact of evil into acceptance of 
“a benevolent and participating God.” 


‘It was pointed out in the “Note” 


appended to that article, in which the 


l position of The Secret Doctrine.on Good 


and Evil was summarised; he and 
others like him may be ready to see it. 

In a nutshell, that solution is: There 
are no Good and Evil in thè moral 
sense below the human kingdom but 


‘only Spirit and Matter as two contrast- 


ed aspects of the One Life. Human 
self-consciousness bestows freedom of 
choice; selfish choic2 disturbs equilib- 
rium; restoration cf equilibrium in- 
volves pain; pain becomes a teacher. 
It is as simple as that;-but the 
ramifications are infmite. 


[ February 


The Soviet Scientists’ Anti-Faszist 


-Committee. sent a most interesting 


message to Sir C. V. Raman, President 
of the Indian. Academy of Sciences. 
(Te Hindu, 7th December). With it 
came an article which reviews the 
multifarious activities of Russian 
sckolars in Indological research. Pre- 
Revolutionary Russia paid.a good deal 
of attention to Sanskritic studies, it is 
sail. Among notable achievements 
were the publication of an unabridged 
Saaskrit dictionary and a number of 
an-ient manuscripts. The endeavours 
of scholars like Oldenburg embraced a 
vat field in ancient and medieval 
Saaskrit literature, folklore, history, 
archeology and culture. A number of 


sckolars devoted themselves to. the. 


study of Buddhism. 


The present generation of Russia oe 


Indologists, however, is reported to be 
de~oting more and more attentior. to 
mcdern Indian languages and litera- 
tures and to Indian history. ` The 
trenslating of works like the Ramayana 
of Tulsi Das and the compiling of 
dictionaries of modern Indian langiiage 
is -roceeding apace. 
The message, it is explained, 

prempted by a desire 

0+ oO strengthen and further contact with 
fellow-scientists abroad...{and] to organise 


muzual exchange of information about the 
progress of science in other countries. 


Sut it. is also stated that “the 
Rrssian public has been manifesting 
great interest in Indian culture and 
lit-rature.”’ 

Jor the sake of mutual understand- 
ing, such interest in any aspect of 


Inlian intellectual life is welccme. | 


Mrtual understanding, however, does 
noc surely mean only acquaintance with 


eazh other’s books. An intimate under-. 


stending of the deeper aspirations of 


ka F 
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the two peoples, and sympathy with 
and co-operative help in the nobler 
struggles in which either of them is 
engaged, can more effectively weld 
them together. The nobility of the 
sentiments which have actuated the 
present message to Sir C. V. Raman is 
unmistakable and gives room for hope 
that Russia will be greatly helpful in 
giving to the ill-informed and misin- 
formed West a more correct idea about 
the workings of the contemporary 
Indian mind in every department of life. 


The Nationalist (Indian) Christian 
Party's Executive Committee did well 
to remind their co-religionists that 
“the birth of Christ in a stable 
symbolises humility and self-sacrifice.” 
Especially in this great crisis for our 
Motherland and the world, the tradi- 
tional pomp and splendour of the 
Christmas season would not be seemly. 
Rejoicmg at the birth of Christ, they 
conceded, was in order, but they urged 
simplicity and sobriety. They warned 
especially against the alcoholic indul- 
gence which every right-thinking person 
must regard as profanation of any 
sacred festival. “Let us remember,” 
the Committee urged, 
the poor and needy, who suffer from want of 
the bare necessities of life and let us also 
fraternise with our brethren belonging to 
other communities as children of one God. 

This Christmas Message sounded the 
right note. We should like especially 
to see the Committee’s last injunction 
taken to heart by everyone in India. 
The duty which it lays upon Christians 
rests no less upon usall. Sectarianism, 
dividing man from man, is a crime 
against humanity, under whatever 
name it be propagated. ‘That alone is 
true religion which binds all men in 
a common brotherhood. 
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Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University, also struck the 
right note in his New Year’s message 
to Rast-Rahabar, progressive Parsi 
weekly, He urged not only a compre- 
hensive policy of reform, broad-minded 
but not precipitate. He recommended 
also that Rast-Rahabay emphasise 
“what does not require to be preached 
so much as to be practised, that Parsis 
too are Indians first and Indians last.” 

Tf we could only talk a little less, fight 
among ourselves a little less, combine a little 
more and think a little more of the country 
than of the community, we could always keep* 
our heads high above water, and carry on. 

That prescription for the diminutive 
but far from insignificant Parsi com- 
munity deserves wide application. If 
every son of India would say “ I am an 
Indian before I am a Hindu or a 
Mussalman, a Christian or a Jain, a 
Sikh ora Jew,” the very force of our 
united will would sweep us irresistibly 
to freedom. 


There is a lesson for others than 
Parsis also in Mr. Wadia’s warning 
against making ancestral prestige do 
duty for present effort, “ continually 
basking in the sunshine of our great- 
grandfathers,” We fully recognise 
that the breaking down of the false 
standard that considers honest toil 
demeaning is a sine qua non of national, 
economic and social health. 





The passing of resolutions at annual 
conferences may mean little, Mr. H. B. 
Richardson, Education Minister of 
Holkar State, warned the educationists 
at Indore on 27th December. Their 
work must bear fruit. If the ideals 
formulated at that conference could be 
realised in practice it would be well for 
India, well for the world. The occasion 
was the joint session of the Eighteenth 
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All-India Educational Conference and 


the Third Indian Adult Education 
Conference. Educational objectives and 
educators’ responsibility were specially 
stressed. The objectives were va- 
riously stated but were rot mutually 
contradictory. 

The maximum adaptation of each to 
his environment was the tarse formula- 
tion of H. H. Maharaja Sir Vikram 
Sinha Rao Puar in his Inaugural 
Address. This is tnexcepzionable if by 
man be understood more than his mere 

material self and, by environment, 
more than the things he sees. _ 

Mr. Richardson, President of the 
Reception Committee, offered physical, 
mental and spiritual development. as 
the educational goal. He brought out 
too the need for the zo-operative spirit 
and for education to weav2 individuals 
into a living pattern of creative activity 
for the benefit of all. 

' Pandit Amaranacha Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor. of Allahabad University, 
urged, in his Presidential Address, 
stressing moral and spiritcal enlighten- 
“ment, especially in adult education. 
“The final aim of education in all its 
stages” he formulated as being 
‘ to trainthe mind and the practical capabil- 
ities so as to subserve zhe h.gher and per- 
manent needs of the spirit; to produce an 
urge for service; to make cne a source of 
happiness to oneself, to one’s family, neigh- 
bours and society; to render life beautiful 
and to prevent ugliness ir thought and 


action ; to attain wisdom and the even-bal- 
anced soul. 


The first phrase cculd te interpreted 
to include what we hold tc be a sine qua 
non of true education. But generalisa- 
tions sometimes leave ‘in doubt what 
requires to be plainly stated. True 
education must. produca free men, 

‘vigorous and liberal minds. Children 
` must be strictly trained in accurate and 


independent thought, free from | all 
prejudices of race or caste or creed. 
Most truly was it stated in the Inaugur- 
al Address :— . 

Victory over poverty, distress, disunion— 
whether ideological, communal or provincial— 
would be a much greater victory than any- 
thirg which may be achieved by our armed 
forces. Indeed, it is perhaps not too much 
to say that wars are created or prevented in 
the classroom; for it is the ideas implanted 
in the individual mind at an early age which 
dec:de men’s attitude towards life and heir 
fellow-men. If this is so,—and I believe it 
to be so,—then the future lies more in the 
hands of educationists than of any one else. 


The address of Dr. George K. C, Yeh, 


Counsellor of the Chinese Embassy at © 


London, to the East India Association, 
on ‘India and China” appears in 
Ths Asiatic Review (October 1942). 
He gave Buddhism a high place among 
formative influences on China. The 
way had been paved by Taoism, which 
not only had awakened religious specu- 
lation but had hinted that 


something undefined, something that could 
fill life and eternity with light and hope... 


was to come from the distant wonderlands_ 


of the West, which in those days referred 


generally to the countries in Central Asia and . 


whet was then known as T’ien-chu, the old 
name for India. 


He credited the personal influence 
ef Indian monks in China with creating 
the. best type among Chinese monks, 
“that type of holy dignity combined 
with nobility.” But the. distinction 
that he drew between Chinese and 
Indians in relation to religion echoed 
a common misapprehension. ‘ The 
Chinese,’’ he said, were ‘‘ rarely able to 
lead a life entirely given up to religion 
such as exemplified by Hindus and 
Buddhists in India.” This he attribut- 
ed to “the staying influence of Con- 
fucianism,”’ 
Chinese.so practical-minded.,”’ 


[ february 


which had made the. 


w, 
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Sir Atul Chatterjee did well to 
challenge the implication that little 
attention had been paid by Buddhists 
in India to worldly affairs and material 
things :— 

In a study of Indian history it would be 
found that the great Maurya dynasty were 
Buddhists from Asoka downwards, and these 
certainly did not forget the practical side of 
life. The same was true of other dynasties— 
the Pala dynasty, for example, which ruled 
for four hundred years in Bengal and Bihar— 
they were strongly Buddhist...but they also 
took full cognizance of the world needs of 
their day. 

Dr. Yeh disclaimed meaning to imply 
‘that their Indian friends were unable 
to attend to practical affairs of life.” 
But it cannot be overstressed that the 
ideal of the great Indian thinkers, 
Buddhist or Hindu, has never been 
retirement from the world. It has ever 
been the living of the spiritual life in 
the world, doing whatever has to be 
done with devotion and detachment. 


In another address at the same 
meeting Prof. Gordon Luce, recently of 
Rangoon University, bore witness to 
the predominantly idealistic nature of 
India’s influence. 


Dr. Yeh had said that there was something 
matter-of-fact—he thought he used the phrase 
“a little hard ”—about the Chinese tem- 
perament. The same was true of the Burman 
and also of the Thai peoples. There was 
certainly something lacking on the spiritual 
plane until Indian influence, and particularly 
Buddhism, came there. That was a historical 
fact, borne out by many instances. One had 
only to see what happened when Indian 
influence came. It came to Champa in 
Annam, and the result was the great .art 
centre of Misén. It came to Camboja, and 
the result was Angkor. Itcame to Java, and 
the result was Boro-Budur. It came to 
Burma, and the result was Pagan. It came 
to China, and the result was Yiin-Kang and 
Lung-mén. Here, surely, the Far East owed 
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a tremendous debt to India such as it could 
never repay. 


The one problem which is occupying 
the attention of the leaders of thought 
all over the world is that of peace—of 
post-war reconstruction. Mr. Wendell 
Willkie’s “final comment on imperial- 
ism,” recently published in The Times, 
is necessarily disconcerting to imperial- 
ist thinking. He was eloquent on the 
futility of dreams of Anglo-American 
hegemony. He disagrees profoundly 
with the theory that the future peace. 
must be built ‘‘around the ridge-pole 
There 
could be no hope of lasting peace unless 
narrow prejudices were overcome, ideas 
reoriented and Eastern nations hailed 
at the Peace-Table as equals. “The 
main point,” he said, “is this” :—- 

Health, peace and security for all of us 
depend on just and equal settlement with the 
Far, Middle and Near East. This is what 
Versailles did not do. We must do it. 

The new internationalism he envis- 
ages is to be economic and not primarily 
political, These are basic universal 
considerations but of no less practical 
significance were ‘some plain words” 
which Mr. Willkie addressed to America, 
all against separatism and for the unity 
and brotherhood of nations and of men. 
Whenever the search for someone else 
to blame for conditions or events is 
suspended long enough to turn the 
searchlight within, there is hope. 

We talk about defects the British must 
cure. Well, there is a lot of house-cleaning 
we have to do. We have to revise all our 
ideas about the place of Negroes in American 
life. 

Only one familiar with the Negro 
problem in the U. S. A. can appreciate 
the courage of this statement by a 
political aspirant. It is proof positive 
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of the .writer’s good faith. So is his 
flouting of the sacrosanct Monroe 
Doctrine when he demands the giving 
up of “dreams. of merely hemisphere 
security.” So is his attack on big 
business in demanding the abandon- 
ment of the United States’ exclusive 
tariff policy. Is Mr. Roosevelt, in kis 
concern for the international proprie- 
ties, letting the moral leadership of his 
people pass into braver hands ? | 


The war has made one thing indis- 
-putable: that unless the reordering of 
the world after the war is on the 
basis of international understanding 
and good-will there is very little hope 
of a bright future for humanity. The 
Federal Union Movement naturally 
reflects the present intellectual ferment. 
None will disagree with the. Federal 
Unionists when they propose, as in a 
recent Anglo-American manifesto, ‘‘ex- 
tending the pledge of statehood in this 


Union to all other peoples who are 


prepared to give the guarantees of 
‘individual freedom.” Nor should any 
disagree with their opposition to 
imperialism in all its forms. 
The anxiety of the Federal Unionists 
therefore to have “an all-inclusive 
_international organization” is under- 
standable but not the mention of India 
among the nations who are asked to 
. take a lead in the matter. This betrays 
asad lack of knowledge about India’s 
status and freedom of action, A nation 
unfree to order her own house, however 
advanced culturally or intellectually, 
can hardly give a lead in such a matter. 
Further, “limitation of national sov- 
ereignty’’ is easy to demand nd. but its 
reconciliation with afimum p national 
autonomy will cal MA for-the~ highest 
statesmanship and) ay concêrn . for the 
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commonweal most rare among pow- 
erful States. If such a federation can 
ever succeed it must be on the strength, 
not of internatioral coercive sancticns, 
but of sincere general conviction that 
force is not a permanently effective 
way of settling di€erences or cementing 
union. Arbitration and mutual under- 
starding, based on the recognition of 
our common humanity, alone can 
establish and maintain amity and goad- 
will, . e" 

Prof. Gilbert Murray recognises, it 


seems to us rightly, that the most 


effective and precticable international 
system would leave complete national 
freedom outside “a series of definite 
agreed obligations’’ unanimously ac- 
cepted. He visualises this as rendered 
more effective by precautionary plans. 
against wars, by economic agreements 


and by provisions for a proper enforce- 
ment of international law. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw seems unduly 
pessimistic in thinking the dreams of 
Federal Union beyond the present 
political capacity of man. His federa- 
tion of nations on a ‘‘ psychological ” 
basis—in effect on the basis of East 
and V/est—is convenient geographically 
but pregnant with dangerous possibil- 
ities cf racial wars. Mr. Julian Huxley 
sees security in enforcing peace through 
an international security organisation 
with edequate inspecting powers. Mr. 
Amery offers hopefully to the post-war 
world “ the system of free co-operation, 
political, economic and cultural, which 
we have developed in. the British 
Commonwealth, involving no constitu- 
tional impairment of national sov- 
ereignty ’’! 

The Federal Unionists believe ‘‘ that 
Man holds within himself, through 
mind and soul, the power of growth 
and promise of development. ” ‘We pin 
more faith on that than on an artificial 
linking together of nations without the 
fusion that warmth of mutual feeling 
alone makes possible. 


THE ARYAN PATH 


Point cut the “ Way ”——however dimly, 
and lost among the host—.as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 


Vor. XIV MARCH 1943.7 ` No. 
THE LOTUS œ- 


{ The following poem by Shrimati Sarojini Naidu is from The Broken 
Wing ; it is dedicated “ To M. K. Gandhi.” It is appropriate to print it here. 
India’s great and saintly leader, incarnation of sincerity and apostle of Non- 
Violence, has planned to go on twenty-one days’ fast from the roth of February. 
rrth February 1943. —ED.] 


O mystic Lotus, sacred and sublime,. 

In myriad-petalled grace inviolate, 

Supreme o'er transient storms of tragic Fate, 
Deep-rooted in the waters of all Time, 

What legions loosed from many a far-off clime 

Of wild-bee hordes with lips insatiate, 

And hungry winds with wings of hope or hate, 
Have thronged and pressed round thy miraculous prime 
To devastate thy loveliness, to drain 7 
The midmost rapture of thy glorious heart 2 ae 
But who could win thy secret, who attain 

Thine ageless beauty born of Brahma’s breath, 
Or pluck thine immortality who art 

Coeval with the Lords of Life and Death ? 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND RECONSTRUCTION 


In the great deal of present useful 
discussion on the New World Order 
there is scarcely anything said about 
the place and the responsibility of 
the individual in- creating and 
maintaining it. Just as economic 
and political aspects elbow almost 
out-of existence the moral principles 
involved, so also the real strength 
and power of man, the individual, is 
not fully recognised; he is lost 
among classes and masses. His 
contribution, and he can make a 
real and substantial’ contribution, is 
not taken into account. Whatever 
plans the economist or the educa- 
tionist may make,: whatever laws 
the politician and the administrator 
may forge, it is the individual as 
citizen, learning at school or earning 
his livelihood, who has to. work the 
plans and to carry out the pro- 
. gramme made. Unless the highest 
interests of the individual are given 
_ the primary place in‘any programme 
of reconstruction, harmony and 
order will not result. 

One of the most potent factors in 
post-war reconstruction, if not the 
most potent, is the present re-educa- 
tion of the educated;adult. He has 
to learn tò fofmulate and then to 
improve his own philosophy of life. 
This is a pressing task for each of 
us—to make clear to ourselves our 
own philosophy of ‘life. 
principles do we live? Towards 
which ideals do we aspire? By 
what method do we work to realise 
them ? | 


By what. 


tvery man lives by his own 
philosophy of life, his own inner 
tel gion—not by the creed of his 


„bich. A true view of religion is 


necessary if.the New Order is to be 
onc of subjective peace and objective 
prcsperity. World peace will not be 
established as long as members of 
our own constitution ,war among 
themselves, within us—as long as 
our greeds and ambitions, our lusts 
and passions, are active in the brain 
anc in the blocd. That is why rich 
inGviduals or rich nations enjoy not 
the peace of heart and of mind, and 


why also their objective prosperity . ` 


is rot real and deep-rooted. 
Organised religions are a bar to 
the world’s progress towards lasting 
pécce. We are not among the 
adrocates of doing away 
relBions. But we fully recognise 
the necessity of doing away with the 
tra-ling aspect inherent in every 
organised religious creed. The ex- 
isting competition between religions 
is fostered by salaried priests. The 
ind vidual should learn that one 
relizion is as good as another, or as 
weck, for none is devoid of inspiring 
forees and none is free from the 
fetf2rs of mental and moral slavery. 
The Great Instructors have always 
tauzht the self-same verities over 
wh-th the dross of accretions has 
gatnered; the future world-citizen 
must educate himself to absorb the 
wisiom of every religion, brushing 
awzy the dust of illusion that clouds 
eac. The Wisest Minds have 
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taught the self-same truths for ages . 


and yugas—their constancy and 
consistency reveal their magnitude. 
These universal and immortal truths 
mellow the human mind, illumine 
the human heart. 

Among these truths are two which 
may rightly be called primary 
fundamentals. They pertain: (1) To 
the real nature and constitution of 
the individtial himself; and (2) To 
his relationship to his fellow-men 
and to the Great Mother, Nature. 

The first raises the dignity of man 
in his own eyes and strengthens his 
sense of responsibility. Not by 
looking upon himself as born tainted 
with original sin and ineradicable 
weakness but by valuing himself as 
an unfolding divinity can man do 
not only great things but also 
righteous things. The former at- 
titude makes him a weak creature 
dependent on the strength of some 
god or saviour and breeds in him in- 
numerable falsehoods. The second 
enables him to go forward from 
strength to strength, not in arrogant 
isolation but in reverential realisa- 
tion of the Law of Interdependence. 

The second of the two truths— 
man’s attitude and behaviour to- 
wards his fellows and vast nature— 
has also been explained in one and 
the self-same way by Sages and 
Seers, ancient and modern. From 
the earliest times the doctrine of 
Non-Violence, of Harmlessness, of 
“ Resist Not Evil” has been taught 
as an eternal law. Whether the 
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warring clans of today, composed of 
politicians and soldiers, like it or not, 
the gosp2l of Non-Violence will prove 
dynamic, will become an Energetic 
Force if the new world now in the 
making ‘s to enjoy lasting peace and 
real prosperity. Whatever the future 
of this gospel it has been made 
world-famous by the great son of 


India, Gandhiji; and once again 


credit gces to India for reintroducing 
this ancient truth in the modern 
world. The consummation of Non- 
Violence is devoutly to be wished, 
and be if early or be it late when its 
recognit:on and practice are estab- 
lished, the sun of India will then 
shine wrth greater ojas and grander 
tejas. 

On the foundation of these two 
truths—that man is divine and that 
hatred can be dissolved only by love 
and in no other way—can we erect 
the Temole of a New Civilisation in 
which the formidable problems of 
economics, raw materials, national 
boundarzes and the like will solve 
themselves. The World of Tomorrow 
must be free not only from religious 
sectariarism but also from the bias 
and the prejudice of narrow national- 
ism. What is needed then, and that 
immediately, is the education of the 
adult, waich must put into each the 
right philosophy of life without 
which righteousness cannot become 
our permanent possession. 


5th February 1943. 


THE PATH OF PATANJALI 


[We publish here the first. of a series o three articles by Dr. D. G. Londhe 


from which modern investigators as well zs laymen can profit. 


Dr. Londhe 


has behind him many years of close study >f Western psychology, including a 
course in Experimental Psychology at the Lniversity of Leipzig. Against that 
background he examines here the system of mind-control taught by a great 
psychologist of ancient India, Patanjali—E.] 


L—THE AIM 


It is now a quarter of a century 
‘since the Buddhist Psychology’ of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids appeared in the 
“ Quest Series.” The Editor’s Note 
opened with the words, | 


One of the most marked signs of the 
times is the close attention that is 
being paid to psychological research, 
the results of which are being followed 
with the greatest interest by an intelli- 
gent public and the continued advance 
of which promises to be one of the most 
hopeful activities of modern science. 
The observation, analysis and classifica- 
tion of mental phenomena are being 
‘pursued with untiring energy, and the 
problems of mind attacked on all sides 
with refreshing vigour. In brief, the new 
science of Psychology szems to promise 
at no distant date to become one of the 
most fruitful, if not the most fruitful, 
field of human tillage. ' 

These prophetic words are signif- 
icant even at the present time when 
the prophecy in the last sentence 
has been fulfilled. - 

When Patanjali compiled the 
Yoga Sutras he laid down a unique 
technique of mind culture and thus 
paved a Path for all those who are 
intent upon disciplining their minds 
and sublimating their souls. He start- 


ed with normal healthy individuals 
aml set up a system of stream- 
liring the soul and perfecting the 
psyche. He did not set out to 
di:zgnose and cure the disorders of 
neirotics and the maladjustments of 
m-rbid minds, as the modern psycho- 
aralysts do, seeking to save their 
soals. His was not the modern 
method of medical consultation and 
clmical practice but the time- 
hallowed method of personal spiritual 
guidance. The psycho-analytical 
msthod has to employ “all the 
devices of the animal tamer to make 
tk= defiant barbarian and the savage 
im us in some measure tractable ” 
but the Yogic method aims at 
awakening the slumbering divine 
spirit in man and at developing and 
evolving the Super-man in him. 
The Yoga system contains a vast 
nine of psychological material. A 
ccnstructive and comparative study 
oi the system cf psychology implied 
ir it is a great desideratum. The 
prychological outlook dominates 
Irdian philosophy, religion, ethics 
and culture in general. Yet it is to 
Yoga that one has to look for a 
ststematic and coherent treatment 
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of the nature, working, conditions 
and interrelations of the mental 
processes. Yoga is the blossom of a 
culture which is essentially psycho- 
logical. European culture starting 
from Greek science shows a marked 
preference for physics and mechanics. 
Indian culture, ever since the Upani- 
shadic period, shows a remarkable 
inwardisation of spirit. Bergson 
indulged im very penetrating and 
sagacious musing on the genius of 
the comparative cultures of the East 
and West in his Address to the 
Psychical Research Society in 1913. 
He writes :— 

I have sometimes asked myself what 
would have happened in modern 
science, if it had started the reverse 
way: with the consideration of mind 
(esprit) instead of matter: if Kepler, 
Galileo and Newton, for instance, had 
been psychologists. 

Following this reverse way, that 
is, ‘‘ with the consideration of mind, 
instead of matter,’ India could 
produce a wonderful system of 
psychological theory and practice in 
what we call Yoga. We may, follow- 
ing Bergson’s suggestion, style Pa- 
tanjali a ‘‘ Newton of Psychology.” 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, writing on “ The 
Birth of Indian Psychology and Its 
Development in Buddhism,” com- 
plains that 
India is still a home for mysteries of 
rddhi or psychic will-force, but she is 
far from being a home for an intelligent 
investigation of it. 

It is high time that our vastly 
increased psychological knowledge 
and the newly discovered methods 
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of investigation be brought to bear 
upon truths intuitively discovered 
by Patanjali and other illustrious 
teachers of the Yogic tradition and 
continuously kept alive and enriched 
through the centuries. | 

Psychology as a separate science is 
of comparatively recent origin. 
Psychology as pursued in the West is 
only ‘“Mentology.” It is, strictly 
speaking, a science of the mimd, 
rather than a science of the psyche, 
which has obviously a much wider. 
significance. The English word 
“mind” is too generic and vague and 
is positively confusing when employ- 
ed as an equivalent of the Sanskrit 
word “Manas.” It is only in the 
early Vedic usage that Manas is 
equivalent to soul or spirit. In the 
Shiva Sankalpa Sukta (Y ajurveda, 34) 
mind is praised in the sense of an all- 
pervading spirit, the description of 
mind being analogous to that of the 
Atman in the Upanishadic sense. 
The all-pervading mind later came to 
be degraded and limited as a mere 
“Inner Sense” (Antahkaran). The 
term “Chitta ” becomes more promi- 
nent in Buddhism and, in the Yoga 
Psychology, as an empirical science 
divorced from metaphysics, would 
naturally require a suitable terminol- 
ogy divested of all metaphysical 
associations. 


Yoga represents a dualistic 
psychology. Patanjali posits a 
psyche distinct from the body. 


Human life as it is actually lived is a 
partnership between the psyche and 
the body. Weare familiar with these 
two different trends of thought in 
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Western psychology. According to 
Monism, man, as a concrete béing, is 
a unity of body and mind. However 
clearly we may distinguish con- 
ceptually between body and mind, 
the concrete evident existence of 
man is as an organic, undifferen- 
tiated whole. Mind, sou! or self is 
an abstraction for which there is no 
ontological counterpart in real 
nature. Aristotle had advocated 
such a monistic view of man. He 
regarded the soul as a mere function 
of the body. Thinking, judging etc. 
are to the body what cutting is to 
the axe or seeing is to the eye. 
Materialists supported the monistic 
view from a very different stand- 
point. Karl Vogt held tha- “ thought 
stands in the same relazion to the 
brain as bile to the liver.’ Büchner 
regarded psychical activity as ‘‘noth- 
ing but a radiation through the cells 
of the grey substance of the brain, 
of a motion set up by external 
stimuli.” Haeckel considers soul as 
a function of all substances. He 
attributes tissue souis to plants, 
nerve-souls to animals, cell souls 
to ova and germ-soul to the impreg- 
nated ovum wherein man’s body and 
soul are born together. 

The line of dualists starts with 
Descartes, who postulates two sub- 
stances, soul and body, or spirit and 
matter, in general, and thus leaves a 
problem for all future generations 
of philosophers and psychologists to 
struggle with. He regarded the 
pineal gland as the seat of the soul 
and as a medium of interaction 
between the soul and the body. In 
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mcdern times Henri Bergson, Hans 
Driesch and William McDougall are 
the outstanding exponents of 
ps~chological dualism. 

Yoga, as said, implies a dualistic 
conception of the constitution of 
men. Body is regarded as an 
instrument of the soul. Health and 
efficiency of the bodily part of man, 
though deemed desirable, are not so 
over-emphasised as to be allowed to 
jecpardise the well-being of the scul. 
Psychological dualism is a necessary 
presupposition cf the recognition of 
former lives. Patanjali undoubtedly 
recognises a series of births prior to 
the present one and suggests the 
possibility of recalling them to 
memory through a revitalising of 
the sanskaras. Even a direct sally- 
ing forth of the psyche is sometimes 
sucgested (Cf. Yoga Sutras, 3, 43 and 
1g’. As Yoga believes in extra- 
sersuous perception, it virtually 
recognises the capacity of the mind 
to function independently of the 
serses and thus supports a dualistic 
psychology. 

-n our experience we meet with 
facts of two kinds: mental and 
material. This dualism may not be 
hastily dubbed ultimate, metaphys- 
ical and mysterious and yet there 
car be no gainsaying that experience 
is 2ither mental or material. The 
mental is what is directly and 
immediately experienced ; the mate- 
ria., on the other hand, is what is 
incizectly and mediately known. 
Our first acquaintance is with the 
mental. The mental occurs as per- 
ception, feeling, emotion, belief, 
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judgment, memory, dream ~ ete. 
What we term mind or self is not 
experienced in its integrality at any 
particular time. Mind may be 
understood as a general name, a 
class-concept or a universal of which 
the perceptions, feelings etc. are the 
particulars, just as man is a general 
name, a universal to which such 
individuals as Socrates and Shake- 
speare correspond. Mind is not a 
mere abstraction, as it is capable of 
taking the form of a concrete passing 
perception. We may conceive a 
particular passing perception, feeling 
or belef as an incarnation of the 
mind, if the secular use of a religious 
term be permitted. It is not the 
mind but only its ‘ mindings”’ (or 
workings—Vvrettis ) with which we 
are immediately concerned. 


Patanjali in his Yoga system aims 


at developing a definite scientific 
method of controlling and mastering 
the “ mindings.”’ He defines the ideal 
of Yoga as “ control of the modifica- 
tions of the mind.” (Yoga Sutras, 1.2) 
A question might be raised: What 
is the exact nature of this con- 
trol? The original Sanskrit word 
‘«Nirodha,’’ primarily connoting 
inhibition, is primma facie a negative 
concept. It means withholding, not 
allowing something to go forward, 
so tosay. The “ mindings”’ betray 
a natural tendency to go forth to 
objects and to identify themselves 
with them. Yoga implies that it is 
desirable to check this extravagant 
outflow of mental energy which 
dissipates itself upon objects. The 
aim of Patanjali’s unique method 
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of mastering the mind is to retain 
the contents of the Vyrittis on the 
subject itsef. The control of the 
modifications of the mind, then, 
which is laid down as the ultimate 
objective of the Yoga system is 
nothing but conservation of the 
mental energy. Thus, in spite of 
the apparently negative connotation 
of the term, “ Nirodha’”’ is found on 
closer consideration to carry the 
positive significance of retention and 
conservation. 

But the conservation of the energy 
content of the ‘‘mindings” should 
not be understood in a mere passive 
receptive sense. Control as conserva- 
tion of mental energy will ul- 
timately take the form of trans- 
formation and sublimation of mental 
energy. Patanjali conceives the 
human psyche as being essentially a 
dynamic entity. Yoga psychology 
in the last resort turns out to bea 


‘species of Spiritual Dynamism. 


Modern Western psychology has 
only recently come to recognise the 


-existence of psychic energy. Freud 


misinterprets psychic energy as being 
sexual in character. McDougall has 
rightly insisted that psychology must 
postulate general psychic energy if 
it is to avoid being merely descrip- 
tive. The hypothesis of energy, 
being so very serviceable in physics 
and biology, should be equally 
serviceable in psychology also, if 
psychology is to deal satisfactorily 
with the problem of innervation of - 
human activity. In McDougall’s 
view this energy must be conceived 
as being different in character from 
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energy as postulated in physics. It 
should be understooc as being 
psycho-physical, or hormic, as he 
chooses to term it. 

The physiological basis of a mental 
process consists in a neural process 
of enormous complexity involving 
inter-neuronic connecticns between 
any number out of those nine billion 
cells which inhabit tne cerebral 
cortex. Our knowledge of the exact 
nature of the neural prozess accom- 

-panying and conditioniag a mental 
process is still very meagre, yet we 
may conjecture that it is probable 
that the stimulation of a nerve 
results in the discharge >f stored-up 
energy contained in a neuron. 


The brain activity is sustained by 
these streams of energy which keep it 
charged with neurokyme at a varying 
tension or potential and this charge of 
free energy is constantly being work- 
ed off by thought or mental activity 
of any other kind; for all mental 
‘activity involves the discharge of 
neurokyme from the sersory to the 
motor side of the brain, according to 
James’s Law of Forward Conduction. 
(McDougall’s Outline. of Abnormal 
Psychology, p. 104; also his Energies of 
Men, p.9) 


The value of controlling the mental 
modifications is being increasingly 
recognised with the progress of 
neurology. Intense brain work sus- 
tained for some time shold convince 
us in a general and non-technical 
way of the probable loss of mental 
energy caused by menzal activity. 
The most outstanding mark of an 
untrained and undiscipl_ned mind is 
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ansteadiness. The “ monkey ” mind 
3 wandering mind. Now it thinks 
of one thing and then suddenly and 
unexpectedly it thinks of quite 
an ther thing absolutely disconnect- 
ed with the first. The unsteadiness 
cn he last analysis amounts to lack of 
ad-quate attention and application 
ro the object in the focus of con- 
sciousness for the time being. 

The evil of unsteadiness which it 
=s sought to remedy by the Yogic 
method is the excessive speed, the 
mere movement that overshoots the 
merk, the velocity that is valueless 
Ddezause it defeats its own purpose. 
T= mere passage of the mind from 
ons object to another is a movement 
of thought which does not help the 
ancerstanding of a particular object, 
as it fails to open up different per- 
sp:ctives for looking at one and the 
same object or situation. Unsteadi- 
Ness In its extrème form expresses 
-telf in a miserable lack of logical 
ani coherent thinking. A flickering 
ni is like a fuckering flame, unreli- 
abe and treacherous and good for 
nozhing. Unsteadiness beyond a 
zertain measure is a symptom of 
neanity. In the manic form of 
Neanity a man’s mind betrays 
absolute incapacity to fix itself on a 
yacticular object. Yoga leaves out 
-hs abnormal state of unsteadiness, 
aml takes up unsteadiness only in its 
accmal aspect, seeking to control it 


. 35 a definite method and technicue. 


Jeg has rightly grasped the high 

va.ue and significance of this method. 

He writes :— l 
We Occidentals had learnt to tame 
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and subject the psyche, but we know 
nothing about its methodical develop- 
ment and its functions. Our civiliza- 
tion is still young and we therefore 
require all the devices of the animal 
tamer to make the defiant barbarian 
and the savage in us In some measure 
tractable. But when we reach a higher 
cultural level, we must forego compul- 
sion and turn to self-development. 
For this we must have the knowledge 


PRISONERS AS RECONSTRUCTIONISTS 


The article “War Prisoners Hold 
Conferences ” in the greatly delayed 
January-February 1942 issue of Imer- 
national Literature (Russia) is revealing. 
German prisoners in the Soviet Union 
late in 194r adopted declarations 
appealing to their brothers at the front 
and to all compatriots to work for the 
overthrow of the dictators. This declar- 
ation was unanimously adopted by 158 
delegates, representing, it is claimed, 
all strata of the German people. Con- 
ferences of prisoners belonging to other 
suppressed nations who had been made 
to fight for the Nazi cause passed even 
stronger declarations. That prisoners 
of war in Russia should have been given 
the liberty to meet in mutual consulta- 
tion and discussion would seem to be 
in striking contrast to conditions 
reported of German concentration 
camps. Granting the bona fides, the 
declarations unanimously adopted at 
these conferences prove beyond doubt 
that the whole of Germany is not 
behind Hitler, that, in fact, in every 
subjugated country there is a section 
of the population seething with right- 
eous indignation and waiting for the 
overthrow of the man who has meant 
to them the eclipse of their cherished 
freedom. 
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of a way or method and so far we know 
of none. (Modern Man in Search of a 
Soul, pp. 61-2) 


Patanjali provided a “way or 
method of self-development’” two 
thousand years before the birth of 
modern psychology, which is still 
groping in the dark to find such a 
way. 


D. G. LONDHE 


There can be little doubt that such’ 
conferences will yield far-reaching 
political and military results. If the 
Fascist leaders are to be checkmated 
in their vandalism—both material and 
spiritual—nothing can more effect- 
ively achieve that than the growth of 
consciousness such as .that which 
prompted the prisoners to hold the 
conferences. Should the dictators find 
that their followers are being steadily 
won over to the conviction of the 
futility of force they will realise that 
their best foothold-—blind and implicit 
obedience—is crumbling. More crushing 
than any military defeat would be such 
a consolidation of spiritual protest of 
all the freedom-loving and democratic 
forces now under the yoke of Nazi 
suppression. Battles may be won, but 
victors and vanquished alike may 
suffer defeat in a total war like the 
present one. As Shri Munshi recently 
remarked in delivering the inaugural 
address of the Nagpur Press Club, 
whoever won the war would find it 
difficult to control the whole world. 
And The Hindu of roth January report- 
ed him as adding that “if today a 
moral order was represented by any- 
body, it was not by warring nattons 
but by Gandhiji. ” 


EURASIAN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ART 


[ Dennis Stoll, who wrote in our last volume on “ India’s Early Influence 
on Mediterranean Music ” snters here a perhaps more debatable field. Culture, 
like Life, is a pattern of _nterrelationships, but Indian art, like Indian culture 


generally, has ever given more than it has received. 


It is fed by hidden springs. 


Many are the streams that have flowed in.o India’s deep, calm and quiet poni, 
but more are the irrigatior canals leading from it.—ED.] , 


- New culture commences with new 
ecology. Art receives its initial 


impetus from racial exDerience or . 


physical environment: iz is only at 
a Jater-and higher period in its 
development, when it Las become 
fine art, that it conscicusly draws 
inspiration from spiritua! vision. 
The known history of Indian art 
confirms this principle. The relics 
found at Harappa, Monrenjo-Daro, 
Amri, Jhukar and elsewhere in the 
Punjab, Sind, Seistan and Baluchis- 
tan, suggest that there was a sophis- 
ticated Indian civilization in the 
fourth millennium B. Z. 
attained its full physical maturity, 
the glory of this early civilization 
seems to have waned. The spirit 
was willing, but the flesk was weak. 
So a new ecology must needs give 
birth to a new culture that would 
inherit the best attributes of the old. 
The inevitable miracle took the form 
of a Eurasian community on a 
gigantic scale—the commanity which 
forms the Hindu bulk anid backbone 
of the modern Indian people. 
Toward the end of the second 
millennium B. c., a white race of 
Aryans swarmed into the valleys of 


1 See Racial Synthesis in Findu Culture. 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., London 1928} 
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-he five rivers oi the Punjab. Azter 
2 certain anxiety for racial purity, 
schoed by the texts of “the Vedas, 
the Aryan aversion for krishna tvac 
‘the “black skin” of the resident 


Dravidians) was rationalized into an 


ngenious social order ; but a dynam- 
c impulse for miscegenation, ex- 
Dressing itself ir: successively. relaxed 
aws about intermarriage. among 
zastes, slowly but surely united the 
zwo peoples. 

This clash and blend of colour 
oroduced a physical type that is 
-eflected in the complexions of the 
mortal and divine characters of the 
epics Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
Draupadi is described as dark, Sita 
as “ golden yellow, ” Rama as black 
ar čark, Balarama as white and SO 
zorth. The Mahabharata suggests 
Drogressive miscegenation when it 
zavs that the complexion.of Vishnu 
varied from age to age. The 
Srihadaranyaka Upanishad confirms 
-he evidence that the colour of the 
Aryans changed owing to the ming- 
ang of castes.’ 

The slowly maturing Eurasian 
stcck proved itself worthy of sym- 
>0_izing the spiritual concepts of the 
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Buddhist artists who painted those 
“ Botticellian princesses” of the 
Ajanta frescoes (first to seventh 
centuries A. D.). It inspired the 
sculptors who hewed slender figures 
of chaste grace in the rock of 
Mamallapuram (seventh century 
A. D.), and the metal-workers who 
caught in bronze the virility of a 
thousand dancing Sivas ( mostly 
fifteenth century A. D.). 

From the fulfilment of the Aryan 
infiltration to the time of the Mughal 
secular “renaissance,” Indian culture 
became increasingly spiritualized. 
The new ecology flowered and 
flourished in. conscious religious 
aspiration. The fused Aryo-Dravi- 
dian minds revealed a noble path of 
thought that-—-through the Aranya- 
kas and Upanishads, the Buddhist 
Dhammapada and Jaina Sutras, and 
their synthesis with the more recent 
works of Hinduism—may prove 
ultimately to have paved the way 
for a universal conception of religion, 
and has already generated the high- 
est cultural glory that is the Asian 
heritage. 

Let us trace the process of 
spiritualization. We see that India’s 
art matured in sympathetic coales- 
cence with her religious literature. 
Its steady and upward growth can 
be followed through the numerous 
chronicles of spiritual thought. The 
nature poems of the Rig-Veda, laud- 
ing the physical forces of thunder 
and flood, perceiving a god or a 
goddess in every world element and 
human need, gradually gave place to 
the monotheistic tendency of the 
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Upanishads (from about 800 to 300 
B.c.). The process of realizing 
Universal Spirit as the source and 
vitalizer of plastic creation was 
hastened by the Buddha and the 
religious thinkers who followed him 
(fifth century B.c. onwards). Simulta- 
neously India’s sculpture emerged 
from its earthy state and aspired to 
regions of fine art. The yakshini, 
forest fairy, swaying forward into 
space from the east gate at Sanchi 
(third century B.c.), suggests a’ 
liberation of spirit, a soul no longer 
confined to the pagan stone. 

With the spiritual enlightenment 
of the Buddha, there dawned a 
Golden Age of culture in India. 
Buddhist fine art may be said to 
have found its first patron in the 
Mauryan (and therefore Eurasian ) 
Emperor, Asoka (third century B.c.). 
He was responsible not only for the 
famous stupa at Sanchi and the 
sculptured railing at Bharhut, but 
for some thirty-five rock and pillar 
edicts, scattered throughout his 


empire, bearing messages of universal 


peace and good-will that transcended 
narrow nationalisms and race preju- 
dices. 

It is significant that at this time 
isolated seers arose in the Indian art 
world, who realized more sensitively 
than some others the Buddha spirit 
of their age. The fragment of an 
arch from Sarnath (200 B.C.), re- 
presenting a lotus and a sorrowing 
woman,. brings home the plastic 
gentleness of the later Classic Bud- 
dhist style in a remarkable manner. 
Indeed, its subtle emotional appeal, 
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the hidden face, the expressive curve 


of the back, scarcely seem to belong 


to the Mauryan period at all. The 
work may be regarded as an inspired 
anticipation, by some four hundred 
years, of the Amaravati bas-reliefs, 
where the body physiognomies are 
so revealing of inner and spiritual 
emotion. : 


_ During the medieval years (up 
to about 700 A. D.), Buddhist art 
produced wall paintings in the cave 
‘temples at Ajanta, Bagh and Sigiriya, 
and sculptures in almost every part 
of India and Ceylon. The Ajanta 
‘paintings are among the world’s 
most divine in majesty and human 
in tenderness. In particular, we re- 
call a panel ( Cave 2, early seventh 
‘century A. D. ) ofa woman‘in anguish, 
kneeling before a king. Her face is 
concealed in her arms, the line of 
her back is curved in supplication. 
We are reminded: of the sorrowing 
woman of Sarnath: only here the 
passion of mourning is not depicted, 
but the act of pleading for life. The 
king holds a drawn sword in his 
hand, expressing relentless purpose. 
Very strangely, the damp has now 
soaked into the painting in such a 
way that it is his head that has been 
cut off by a mist of mildew. 


The physical types of human 
character in Ajanta’s frescoes match 
the lofty compositional conception, 
the spiritual splendour of their sub- 
‘ject. The distinctive features, typ- 


1 My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh, fin2h, illustrated. 


London, 1925) 


2 See Stella Kramrisch’s essay and photcs ‘ Paintings at Ba: dami.” 


Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. June 1936) 
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wally ancient Indo-Eurasian, are 
stil to be found among the mixed 
irises of Koles and Bhils in Central 
-ndia. Shri Mukul Chandra Ley, 


het most aware of modern Indian 


artists, has observed :— 


I was astonished to see how the 
echGen-coloured man and woman walk- 
me beside a cart resembled the figures 
- bad seen in the Ajanta frescoes of the 
ecilier period; the womar had a sharp 
nose and long, fine arched eyebrows 
y7ar lovely dark eyes, and the man’s 

cucly hair was encircled by a band of 
Ja m-tree leaves and flowers 


It is interesting to compare these 
Ajantan features with the more 
fraccid delicacy of the faces in the 


‘E1ahmanical wall paintings at Ba- 


demi ( Cave 3, sixth century A. D.:)? 
F= Ajanta, the skin fits the firm 
modelling of the features, lacing 
tat softness we find at Badami, 
tzat hovering modulation of spirit 
waich has breathed upon the fesh, 
There are doubtless anthropological 
ccnclusions to be drawn: from the 
as well as from the 
considerable affinity between the two 
ty pes. 

About the seventh century a: D 
Buddhist and Brahman art mirgled 
lize two great rivers that have the 
ceme destination. Their fusion, the 
re of Hinduism, was accompanied 
by steady race infiltration from north 
-o south, and from west. to east. 
=indu temple architecture supersed- 


(Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
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EURASIAN INFLUENCE ON [NDIAN ART 


Log 


comparatively late in the development 


ed the Buddhist cave-temple style. 
The pinnacled pagodas of Mamal- 
lapuram provide excellent examples 
of this. These elegant structures are 
witness to the spread of Aryan 
culture far southwards among the 
Dravidians. They were built toward 
the end of the rule of the Pallavas, 
who occupied Madras Presidency 
from about 400 to 750 A.D. ‘The 
outside walls are decorated with 
rectangular frames containing sculp- 
tured nude figures, remarkable for 
their ethereal and elongated appear- 
ance, veritable “images of chaste 
grace.” There is absolutely no 
suggestion of sensuality in the shape 
or pose of any male or female 
represented. The sculptures are a 
monumental contradiction of the 
mistaken theory that miscegenation 
produces a degenerate culture. At 
Mamallapuram, we see the pure work 
of the hands and hearts of a mixed 
stock, the mingled heritage of both 
Buddhist and Brahman, esthetic 
values. The Pallavan sculptors have 
given us not degeneracy, but the 
mystic nutriment of the loftiest 
souls. 

The famous dancing Siva motif 
appeared’ in South India about this 
time (seventh century A. D.). 
E. B. Havell has written illumin- 
atingly :— 

Brahmanical teachers drew many of 
the symbols which they used to explain 
their esoteric doctrines from the local 
environment, often borrowing and 
adapting those of non-Aryan cults 
which came under their influence. So, 


of Indian iconic symbolism, we find in 
the temple worship of the Saivas in 
Southern India a new type of image 
representing Siva as Nataraja, or the 
Lord of the Dance of Destruction, a 
wonderful conception now generally 
recognized as one of India’s greatest 
contributions to the world’s art.* 


This Aryo-Dravidian conception, 
too widely known to require further 
elucidation, was translated into 
many fine bronze images in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It was a triumph for Indo-Eurasia, 
now the Mother of all India’s non- 
Muslim art. 


In the sixteenth century, we are 
confronted with the beginning of an 
Iberian and a further Aryan infiltra- 
tion—that of the Portuguese and 
the English. When Albuquerque 
landed at Goa in 1510, in order to 
save the local Indian women from 
the indignity of concubinage, he 
encouraged his men to take Hindu 
wives. The result is that the Goanese 
today are a deliberately bred 
Eurasian people, the progeny of a 
once flourishing community that 
commenced on too artificial and too 
slender a eugenic scale to be anything 
more than an experiment. But a 
certain culture has survived, and the 
modern Goanese are famous through- 
out India as musicians. Ethel 
Rosenthal’s comments are of interest 
in this connection :— 

Specimens of Indian music, influenced 


by contact with Europe, are to. be 
found in Portuguese India. Although 


1 The Himalayas in Indian Art. (Joha Murray, London. 1924) 
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Nova Goa...is a strongnaid of Roman 
Catholicism, a large preportion of the 
inhabitants are Hindu. The Indians 
have come very closely in touch 
with the European and seni-European 
inhabitants, and this intercourse has 
affected their music....In the Portu- 
guese district of Ponda, bells, drums, 
horns and Indian strirg instruments 
are employed in the temple consecrated 
to Siva worship....The performers 
obtain rhythmic and melodic effects 
suggestive of western com ositions.} 

- Artistically, the Angl-Aryan in- 
filtration presents an even more 
disappointing picture than the Portu- 
guese. The Hindu ‘“ arstocracy of 
eugenics” has been blamed for 
this: but honest thinkers have no 
hesitation in admitting that the 
plain truth is that England has 
never seriously considered India as 
a colonie de peuplement, but only as 
a colonie d'exploitation. The position 
today of the Anglo-Indian (the 
confusing modern term for Eurasian ) 
is therefore lamentable: he feels he 
is not the product.of the creative 
imagination and symoathy that 
unite, but the result of a passion for 
riches and power that d-vides. 

G. T. Garratt has traced the some- 
what negative history of Anglo-India 
with firm outline :— 

Former invaders had settled down, 
brought up their families m India, and 
either were absorbed by the Hindu 
system, or, like the Moslems, introduced 
a new religion which spread sufficiently 
to give them a real hold in the country. 
The English did none of these things. 
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From the first the Eurasian and the 
“ country-bred °” were despised. The 
tone of the administration and of 
the expatriated community was set 
by fresh contingents of Englishmen, 
coring from a land which was itself 
rapidly changing.? 

Such drastic condensation of the 
{acts is inevitably misleading. It is 
no: fair to generalize, as Garratt 
does, by asserting that from the first 
Eurasians were despised. Many of 
the early British traders and 
cdministrators were by no means 
mcrally narrow or unenlightened in 
eugenics. They did not anticipate 
those late nineteenth-century in- 
human race prejudices and artificial 
social regulations that have since 
made pukkha sahibs and memsakibs 
figures of fun for English people at 
home. They understood that East 
end West are ever in search of each 
other (as Tagore put it) and that 
they must meet, not merely in full- 
ness of physical strength, but in 
fullness of truth. 

-f East and West are as yet show- 
ing little sign of real union, it is due 
to the same racial and spiritual 
ignorance that now darkens Europe 
with war-clouds. Exclusive pride of 
race and religion, the creed of the 
Nazis, has too long been the secret 
creed of the world. 

Enlightened people look with 
sorrow toward India, seeing that no 
high civilization has emanated from 
her long contact with the West. 
Perhaps tomorrow, when the sun 


1 Indian Music and Its instruments. (William. Reeves, London) 


2 The Legacy of India. 


Oxford University Press. 1937) 
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rises again in the East, their sorrow 
will be turned to joy. Eurasia will 
assume a new and truer significance. 
The black with the white, the yellow 
with the brown, all will be united in 
human and spiritual relationships 
such as Tagore has so nobly envisag- 
ed :— 
O, heart of music, awake in this 
holy place of pilgrimage, 
In this land of India, on the shore 
of vast"humanity. 
Here do I stand with arms out- 
stretched to salute man divine, 
And sing his praise in many a 
gladsome pean. 
These hills that are rapt in deep 
meditation, 
These plains that clasp their rosaries 
of rivers, 
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Here will you find earth that is ever 
sacred, 

In this land of India, on the shore 
of vast humanity. 

We know not whence and at whose 
call these myriad streams of men 

Have come forth impetuously to lose 
themselves in the sea. 

Aryan and Non-Aryan, Dravidian 
and Chinese, 

Scythian, Hun, Pathan and Moghul, 
all, all have merged into one body. 

Now the West has opened her doors, 


and they are all bringing their. 


offering. 

They will give and take, unite and 

be united, they willnot turnaway, 

In this land of India, on the shore 
of vast humanity.... 


DENNIS STOLL 


EURASIAN MENTALITY 


The advice which the Governor of 
Ceylon gave recently to students 
of the Royal College at Colombo is 
refreshing. In these days Western 
ways of life are aped without a thought 
about their suitability to conditions 
here. Indians no less than the Sinhalese 
need to be reminded that the tyranny 
of the West, whether in the matter of 
dress or habit or thought must go, for 
its sheer absurdity if for no other reason. 
As His Excellency said, 

To wear the dress necessary to the cold 
climate in a very warm one is neither rational 
nor hygienic nor economic nor esthetic but 
merely mimetic. 

More serious than the cost, the 
inconvenience, the discomfort and the 
downright absurdity of such mimicry 


is the mental attitude which submits 
tamely to such “tailor's tyranny.” It 
is the same uncritical, unquestioning 
attitude which prompts the greater 
folly of imitating Westerners in such 
habits as drinking and smoking, which 
His Excellency also deplored. To his 
credit be it recorded that he has 
consistently encouraged the national, 
1. e., the suitable, dress at State func- 
tions and has himself given up smoking. 
He did well to make his iconoclastic 
appeal to youth. He remarked :— 


I do not, of course, expect elderly men to 
discard at my bidding the habits and cos- 
tumes ofa lifetime. That would be unreason- 
able. It is only a growing hermit-crab that 
changes its shell. The old one becomes 
permanently encased. 


we 
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THE GOAL AND THE GRADED WAY 
IN JAINISM ` 


[There is much. 3f truth enshrined in Jainism, as Shri Ajit Prasada 


brings out here. 
Its tolerance is beyond praise. 


It hasa noble concert ef the Goal and of the graded Way. 
Side by sid= with its great doctrine of Ahimsa, 


the ethics of the Jinas rightly puts self-discidline. But exaggeration is distortion, 
and the austerities described at the end cf this article seem more akin to Hatha 


than to Raja Yoga. 


Jainism is very often and by very 
.many people called Atheism. This 
is an entirely baseless conception if 
it is thereby intended to convey the 
idea that Jainism does not believe 
in divinity, godhead or supreme 
being. It would not be incorrect to 


:- call it Atheism if the idea thereby 


conveyed be that Jaimsm 

(1) does not apotheosise any one 
as the maker of the world or the 
dispenser of the destiries of worldly 
beings ; 

(2) does not recognise the theory 
of one Supreme God, “rom whom all 
animate and inanima:e phenomena 
proceed, and in whom they are all 
reabsorbed ; i 

(3) does not- sukscribe to the 
propositions of Advait, Vishishta- 
dvait, or Dvait Vedanta ; 


(4) does not accept the proposi- 


tion of the One God sending His Son, 
Jesus, or His Messenger Mohammad 
to redeem or to reform mankind ; 

(5) does not sanction sacrificial 
offerings in fire, of animals, horses, 
buffaloes, serpents, goats, and even 
men, to appease God, or minor gods 
and goddesses ; 

.(6) does not admit that the Veda, 


‘‘ Even in a palace, lif can be lived well "—Ep. 5 


Ble, or Koran has been revealed 
by God to chosen Rishis, Christ, or 
Mohammad: l 

(7) does not accept the Trinity 
of God the Father, God the Son, 
ard God the Holy Ghost, or the 
Trinity of Brahma, the Creztor, 
Væhnu, the Preserver, and Siva, the 
Destroyer of the Universe ; 

(8) would not tolerate the idea 
that God himself reincarnates in 
verious forms at various times, when 
sin and sorrow increase abnormally, 
in order to restore peace and order ; 

(9) does not believe in the 
sarictity of rivers, like the Ganga, 
tte Yamuna, or the Godavari, or of 
trzes like the Bargad, the Peepal, 
tre Aonla; 

(to) condemns blind. or thought- 
less following of beliefs, customs and 
ccnduct, without duly considering 
amd weighing them according to the 
best of one’s intellect ; 

(11) sanctions, recommends and 
emcourages independent . thinking, 
Icgical argument and the severe 
testing of Guru, Deity or Scripture 
before accepting any as authority ; 

(12) does not believe in prayer or 
supplication, or the begging. of 
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favours from God; 

(13) does not worship any idol of 
fantastic or curious shape or form. 

Jainism does believe in divinity 
or Godhead, and to an extent 
surpassing all other religions. The 
characteristic tenets of Jainism are 
the eternal, uncreated and unending 
existence of the Universe; Syad- 
vada; the Philosophy of Karma; 
the doctrine of Ahimsa; and the 
possibility for every embodied soul, 
every living being, to attain the 
status of Godhead, Omniscience, 
eternal existence, and Bliss, and 
that by individual efforts, without 
the mediation of any redeemer or 
the intercession of any minor gods 
or goddesses. 

Some poets and philosophers had 
a glimpse of the Jaina Doctrine 
when they gave utterance to their 
feelings in verses such as follow :— 

Ajab 


wan Shams-e-Tabrezam ke Ashiq 


gashta am bar khud, 

Cho khud va khud nazar kavdam na deedam 

juz Khuda day khud. 

(1, Shams of Tabrez (a city in Persia) am 

a curious person in that I have become lost 

in love for myself. When I looked at myself, 
I found nothing but God in my Self. ) 

Khuda hun zat-e-Bavi hun Khuda hun main 

Khuda hun main, 

Buland Awaz se kahta hun main ki main 


Khuda hun main. 


Khuda ki jitni sifatain hain sab hi moujud 
hain mujh men, 
Khuda ka ham-sifat hun main, Khuda hun 
main, Khuda hun main. 

Kaha Mansur se tu baz a apne aquide se, 
Pari jab ankh Suli pay to bola main Khuda 
hun mait. 
Utaven khal Araf ki mukhalif gar-che sab 
mil kar, 
Sada hay vom se nikle Khuda hun matin, 
Khuda hun main. 





(I am God, I am the Creator; 
I proclaim in a loud voice, I myself am God. 
AR the attributes of God are present in me, 
I am possessed of the same attributes as 
God, I am God, I am God. 
When Mansur? was told to abjure his belief ; 
He looked at the scaffold and exclaimed “I 
am God.” 
If the opponents of Arif! all join in remov- 
ing the skin from his body, 
Every pore will voice forth, “I am God, I 
am God,’’) 


Another poet says :— a 


Sarapa arzu hone ne banda kar diya susjhho, 

Wa-gar na main Khuda tha gav Dil be-Mud-, 
daa hota. 

( Because of being steeped in Desire, I have 


been rendered a Slave; otherwise I were God, 
if my mind had been free from Desire. ) 


Jainism, I repeat, does believe in 
divinity or Godhead. It asserts or 
postulates that the Universe (all 
living beings and all non-living matt- 
er) is eternal; it was never created 
and it will never cease to exist ; man 
is the master of his destiny and may 
make or mar his future, may by his 
own efforts attain Omniscience and 
Eternal Bliss, or may ceaselessly 
wander for ever in the mazes of 
transmigration from one body to 
another. 

History shows that the Greeks and 
the Romans had numerous gods and 
goddesses. The early Aryan settlers 
in India also sang songs in praise of 
the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the 
rivers and other mighty forces of 
nature. Each of the Arab clans hada 
god of its own installed in stone 
in the Kaaba, and it was no easy 
task for Mohammad to remove 
these numerous gods and substitute 
in their place the worship of One 


i Mansur and Arif were persons absorbed in self-realization, 


m 
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God only. Curiously enough, one 
black stone is still held as sacred by 
all Muslim pilgrims to Mecca. In 
other countries also totem worship 
_in various forms prevailed, until 
replaced by reformed religions. 

It is not difficult to imagine how 

the idea of a God came to man’s 
mind and why it took such strong 
possession of it. 
- From the time man begins to 
think, he sees that corn grows in 
consequence of seeds properly sown 
by man, that cloth is made out of 
cotton, gathered by man from shrubs 
man had sown, and cleaned, spun 
and woven by man, and that man 
. works to provide all his necessities. 
A grown-up baby thus begins to 
think that there must be somebody, 
some agency, some power, some 
superior force, a deity, who controls 
the weather and all other phenomena, 
and rules over the destiny of man, 
subhuman beings and all that is. 
The idea grows up, and the “God” 
created by man takes such a pow- 
erful possession of man’s mind that 
his intellect is atrophied, and he 
cannot think freely. Prejudice takes 
hold of the man, and free thinking 
or logical argument is condemned as 
heresy. The idea that a tree sprouts 
from a seed, and a seed grows on a 
tree, and that it is impossible to say 
which is the first cause never enters 
his mind. He does not stop to think 
that the chain of cause and effect is 
unbroken, endless, like a circle; and 
that the theory ofa First Cause is 
untenable, illogical, and is a mere 
thoughtlessly preconceived idea. 
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Jainism is tolerant to the utmost 
degree. It is known as Syadvada— 
the system of ‘It may beso.” It 
recognises that there is truth m 
every religion end every philosophy. 
However contrary one Faith may be 
to another, each has truth in it when 
looked at from a proper point of 
view. Jainism is a synthesis of all, 
a reconciliation of all seemingly 
discrepant or contradictory systems. 

Jainism furzher lays down that 
the number of living beings is infinite. 
An infinite number of them exist in ` 
a state of complete ignorance with 
only a speck of knowledge, which is 
the essence of life or soul. From 
that state of ignorance called Nigoda, 
living beings evolve higher and 
higher until perfection, divinity or a 
supreme state of godhead is reached. 
The number of such supreme beings 
is also infinite. There is thus an 
infinity at both ends. Anything may 
be subtracted from or added to an 
infinite number, and the result will 
still be infinite. | 

Jainism postulates three conditions 
of living beings. The lowest is called 
Bahiratma, a soul in utter ignorance. 
The next stage is Antaratma, when 
the soul is sufficiently evolved to 
comprehend its own attributes and 
existence and is in a position to 
ascend higher. The highest stage is 
Paramatma, when the soul- gets rid 
of all weaknesses, ignorance and 
defects and becomes pure, perfect, 
Omniscient, Omnipotent and Omni- 
present. 

Jainism offers an open door, a full 
opportunity for all living beings, 
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howsoever situated, to evolve to the 
- highest perfection, of course by 
degrees. This evolution, as already 
said, depends upon a soul’s own 
effort. | 

The path to perfection is easy, 
gradual and suited to the capacity of 
every living being who has developed 
all the senses and the mind. 

Broadly speaking, it is twofold, 
the path of the householder and that 
of the ascetic or the saint. The 
path of the householder again is 
graded into eleven classes. The 
saints also have a sort of hierarchy. 

Souls in the world, or mundane 
souls, are divided into seven classes, 
the first with the sense of ‘touch 
only, and fine; the second with the 
sense of touch only, and gross. 
Each of the successive classes, all 
gross, adds one of the following to 
the total possessed by the preceding 
class : taste, smell, sight, hearing and 
mind. 

The substantial steps toward the 
goal have been laid down as below :— 

1. The embodied soul begins to 
recognise the reality of things. He 
begins to realise his own attributes, 
of knowledge, bliss and power, ab- 
solute and unlimited. He realises 
that he is separate from the body in 
which he is imprisoned as the result 
of his own Karmas (thoughts, words 
and deeds). He is disgusted with the 
world, the body and sensual lust, and 
is desirous of following the true path. 

2. He observes the five Anu Vrata 
vows and the seven Shiksha Vrata, 
subsidiary vows, to an extent 
limited by his capacity and circum- 
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stances, by deed, word, or thought, 
directly, indirectly or by approba- 
tion. The Anu Vraias are Ahimsa, 
non-injury to any living being, how- 
ever low in degree, truth, non-steal- 
ing or honesty, sexual continence 
and limited possessions. The seven 
Shiksha Vratas are respectful waving 
in four directions of the palms joined 
together, salutation in four direc- 
tions, non-attachment to the bodys 
absence of desire for worldly prosper- 
ity, meditation in a seated or stand- 
ing posture, purity of mind, speech 
and body and performance of medi- 
tation three times a day. 

3. Performing the above, observ- 
ance of a fast (abstinence from food 
and water for thirty-six hours), and 
engagement in devotional acts and 
spiritual study. 

4. Abstinence from uncooked and 
unripe roots, fruits, flowers, veg- 
etables. 

5. Abstinence from food, solid or 
liquid, from sunset till sunrise. 

6. Abstinence from sexual indul- 
gence. 

g Renouncing service, trade or 
other occupation. 

8. Renunciation of the possession 
of goods—such as land, houses, 
silver, gold, cattle, grain, maid- 
servants, man-servants, clothes, 
utensils. 

g. Renunciation of even giving an 
opinion or advice in respect of the 
possession of goods. 

ro. Renunciation of home, taking 
vows in the presence of a Guru, 
performing austerities; living on 
food obtained from other people, 
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and wearing only one piece of cloth. 

Ix. Renunciation of food by re- 
quest, invitation, or appointment; 
and its acceptance only when offered 
by a householder himself with respect 
and devotion. 

The ascetic gives up all clothes, 
remaining as naked as he was born, 
pulls out his hair by the roots, sleeps 
on the bare ground withcut changing 
itis position, remains silent at night, 


Under the caption “Forces That 
Failed” Commander H. E. Lippincott 
brings in (The Personalst, Autumn 
1942) a powerful indictment of our 
civilisation. Most valuable is his di- 
agnosis of the collapse of the very 
forces on which humanity was to have 
ridden to triumphant cortrol of envi- 
ronment. Itis true that our civilisation 
“has long since slipped to a lower 
qualitative level of life.’ True, too, 
that “ mankind has become profoundly 
superficial.” But why? 

Among all the dark and sinister forces 
which have played a partin tke great modern 
betrayal, no one of them cin be quite so 
serious as the spiritual breakcown in the soul 
of the race....Mistaken education, material- 
istic philosophy, and a devita ized religion lie 
in the background of this terzible and tragic 
world ! 

There is bitter truth ic Commander 
Lippincott’s remark that “we plugged 
up the emptiness in our souls with 
efficiency.” But “all our efficiency, if 
it leads only to disaster, is worse than 
folly....A moral and spicitual purpose 
is imperatively necessary. ” 

The fallacy that edtcation along 
materialistic lines could save the world 
is exposed in this article. 
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suffers austerities, abjures washing 
or using a tooth-brush, keeps only a 
wooden jar for water, and a soft 
brush of peacock feathers or thread. 
The rules of disciplinary conduct 
prescribed by Jainism are suited to 
the circumstances of every individ- 
ual, and are such as ultimately lead 
zo perfection, Omniscience, All-B-iss, 
Eternal Joy, the status of a Deity, 

or God as commonly understood. 
AJIT PRASADA 


“FORCES THAT FAILED” 


Intelligence without character is a public 
calamity! For that reason education should 
be profoundly interested in keeping vestal 
äres burning in the temples of morality. If 
-t has no ameliorating influences to help in 
the achievement of good character it is a- 
question whether anything else it may 
accamplish can justify either its expense or 
time. 


Commander Lippincott is right. 
‘The great reverences which lie in the 
centres of significant existence are 
important” and ‘‘when the spiritual 
ligkts burn low the worst kind of dark- 
ness steals over the world.” Religion 
has substituted the ideal of an earthly 
socal and economic paradise for ` re- 
demptive spirituality.” ‘Vestal fires 
on inward altars have lost their glow.” 


Not the least instructive portion of 
the article is that contrasting ‘the 
present unanimated psychology of 
ecclesiastical leadership’’ and the awe 
of explorers of “the frontiers of the 
scientific over-world.’’ These “ express 
amazement and sheer wonder b2fore 
the ineffable infinitudes of the Cosmos 
and its exhaustless God.”’ 


In these times, when the aura and inspira- 
tion of religious mysticism no longer illamine 
anc. inspire the temples of religious worship, 
scientific giants, with reverent awareness, are 
mystics and willing worshippers before the 
**non-mechanical reality ° which is the source 
of the stream of knowledge, and which is 
itself also the founding agency back of a 
“ Universe that is more like a great thought 
than a great machine.” 


THE NECESSITY FOR MANUAL WORK 


[Miss Elizabeth Cross presents a convincing brief on the value of work 
with the hands. The dignity of manual labour is a lesson that many, in East and 
West alike, need to learn. As Richard B. Gregg points out, ‘‘ Devoting an hour 
or more a day to handwork may to some people seem like self-sacrifice. It 
would be more accurate to say that manual work helps us to understand the 
necessity, the meaning and the rewards of self-sacrifice, and so helps us to 


accomplish it. 


Sacrifice is not a mere giving up. 


It is a giving up of a lesser 


good in order to secure a greater good. ’’—Ep. } 


The present arrangement of soci- 
ety seems to provide for a certain 
section of the population to do all 
the manual work and to wear them- 
selves out in the process, while the 
other section does none whatever 
and suffers real physical deprivation 
as a result. 

Social reformers have often stress- 
ed the evil effects of overwork and, 
on occasion, moral reformers have 
stressed the evil effects of slothful- 
ness! Generally, however, both have 
agreed that manual and general 
physical labour is unpleasant, a cross 
for men to bear, a punishment for 
sin and soforth. The humanitarian 
has been all in favour of machinery, 
the harnessing of steam, electricity 
and other means of power, in order 
to relieve the worker of part of his 
burden. The sterner critic has 
often regretted the introduction of 
machinery on the grounds that it has 
made life too easy, has made man 
forgetful of his duty, has, in fact, 
ruined his morale. (Most of these 
critics have belonged to the leisured 
classes. It is apparently no danger 
to the character to be born with an 
income and to have no need for 


employment, but only unwise to 
become an unemployed workman !}. 

Few people seem to have under- 
stood the deprivation mankind has 
suffered by this division of labour 
and by the specialisation of work in 
general. Those who are physically 
overworked are to be pitied, for 
their exertions fatigue them to such 
a degree that they are incapable of 
mental effort or cultural advance. 
Those who are engaged in monoton- 
ous and repetitive work for long hours 
are also to be pitied, for, whatever 
their pay or their privileges, these 
cannot compensate for such misuse 
of time. These workers do, however, 
stand some chance in a world that is 
making an effort towards humanity, 
for their tasks will be lightened and 
their hours reduced. It is the other 
class, which in some measure docs 
include all dwellers in cities or 
‘improved ” country-sides who have 
been deprived of all traditional tasks, 
who are more in need of pity, but 
who are completely forgotten. 

Take, for instance, the ordinary 
city clerk. If he lives in a home 
with “ modern conveniences ” he will 
have no physical work of any kind 


j 
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‘ whatever. | 
' particularly to times of so-called 





(This applies, of course, 


peace.) He eats what is put before 
him and walks a few steps to bus or 
train, walks a few more to his office, 
sits down and gets on with - his 
ledgers. His wife’ may do some 
housework, but more probably em- 
ploys a servant. In any case she 
will probably cook by gas or electric- 
ity, she has water on tap, buys many 
foods ready prepared and her clothes 
ready-made, turns on tke radio for 
music and then wonders why she is 
bored. a | 
Throughout the ages there have 
been a certain number of rich people 


“who have more and more avoided as 
‘much physical exertion as they 


possibly could, but, until quite 
recently, everyone had <o use his 
body to a fairly considerable extent. 
If he wanted to travel he did so on 
foot, in a somewhat uncomfortable 


carriage, or on horseback. Everyone 


was expected to know how to feed 
and groom his horse, how to rough 
up the horse-shoes in bad weather, 
how to make a fire in an emergency, 
in fact how to take care of himself 
without much help. - 

The ordinary man, as apart from 
the really wealthy, woulc also have 
many. household tasks, he would cut 
up logs for the winter, trap and skin 


‘animals for food, take cate of the 


domestic animals (a cow, pigs, goat 
and chickens) and be ready to help 
when his wife was -overousy with 
caring for the children. The ordinary 
woman had even more manual arts 
at her disposal, for housewiferv 
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induded far more than .cooking 
and brewing ; the intelligent woman 
was obliged to know something of 
nucsing, sewing, dairying and the use 


.of nerbs. 


"Nhat is the result of this lack of 
manual work? There is much so- 
caled saving of labour, but to what 
enc? The clerical and other non- 
manual -worker is surrounded. by 
vanious public services, transported 
by public vehicles or (in peace-time ) 
in his own mass-produced car with 
corsiderable speed from place to 
plaze, is able to buy clothes, furnit:re 
anc food-stuffs more cheaply than 
he or his wife could make them, and 
is left with energy and time to spend. 
This energy and time he spends in 
earning a living by performing often 
monotonous tasks that have little 
direct interest, and by seeking 
var.ous recreations. Some fortunate 
ind viduals are able to earn their 
living by work that is of immediate 
interest and value; these include 
doctors and nurses who have a 
geniine ‘‘vocation’’ and certain 
workers in shops who find their ` 
service to customers important and 
valuable. The majority, however, 
are bound to experience long hours 
of aninteresting routine, when the 
actual task has no intrinsic value. 
They find their work hours not so 
much unpleasant as dull. The time 
spent seems to be lost to the 
personality. Therefore they have a 
strang incentive to fill the leisure 
hours with a very definite form of 
pleesure or ‘‘thnill.’’ This may, in 
sone measure, account for the 
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popularity of such escape amuse- 
ments as the cinema, greyhound- 
racing and all forms of gambling. 
Another important aspect of this 
lack of varied manual work is that 
the ordinary sedentary worker puts 
too great a strain on the smaller 
muscles and nerve endings. Eye 
strain is increasingly common, and 
this is aggravated by cinema-going, 
by reading in moving vehicles and 
by all forms of book-work. The 
typists have little bodily activity all 
day but use the smaller finger mus- 
cles almost constantly, with con- 
sequent strain, whereas an old- 
fashioned housewife would have been 
moving about from kitchen to dairy, 
bending and sweeping and becoming 
healthily fatigued by the end of the 
day. What is of even greater import- 
ance is that the clerical or intellec- 
tual worker who is of any use at all 
in an office or laboratory must pay 
attention to the task in hand and 
often pay unwilling attention. The 


figures to be copied or worked out. 


have no personal significance but 
they demand mental energy and so 
impose mental strain. Although the 
mental work involved may be of no 
high order, yet it is required and 
required for a fairly long and con- 
stant period. 

The human being, viewed biolog- 
ically, would not appear to be con- 
structed for this impersonal mental 
work. Throughout the ages men 
have experienced lives in which 
physical and mental labour have 
mingled. Work of all types has 
been purposeful, although it has 
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tended to become more and more 
specialised. This specialisation, such 
as the division of men into carpent- 
ers, blacksmiths and other crafts- 
men, was generally from personal 
choice and due to various creative 
tendencies, and so did not impose 
the strain that comes from modern 
commercial life. It is when direct 
interest is lost and the balance of 
physical work lost also that tlre 
danger begins. . 
Those who feel that their work is 
meaningless except for its actual 
monetary value need to plan some 
compensatory use of their leisure 
time. They may realise that this 
meaningless work is valuable to the 
community as a whole and so 
must go on, yet they feel the strain 
of over-concentration. Such people 
need the balancing effect of manual 
activities in some form or other. 
Instead of trying to fill up their free 
time with obvious pleasures and 
usual recreations, let them try to 
find out what form of creative phys- 
ical work or art appeals to them. 
There is no need for them to be able 
to show any talent, although many 
people have hidden capacities that 
flower amazingly when given the 
chance. Just because the radio can 
offer them more professional perfor- 
mances, let them not be frightened 
away from trying to play or invent 
music. They may not have any 
instrument but few cannot afford a 
simple whistle pipe or, perhaps, a 
guitar, and the perseverance needed 
to master a tune or so will afford 
immense pleasure and be restful to 
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overtaxed nerves. (It may not 
afford so much please to their 
neighbours, but if they let them have 
a try, then they will make converts 
and soon have a party !° 

Instead of seeing how much time 
they can save by househzld improve- 
ments, let them disrezard money 
values and work exactly as they 
please. For instance, it is probably 
cheaper and quicker to use bought 
flavourings, herbs etc. in cooking, 


-but it is immensely moe satisfying 


and generally amusing to grow and 
concoct them for oneself. In the 
same way it is more “‘labour-saving’’ 
to have gas and electr:c fires but 
there is no reason why those who 
prefer it shouldn’t chop and saw 
their own logs and sit in “ront of the 
glow they have created. 

What is most essential is for all of 
us to take up a fresh and unbiassed 
attitude to manual work in general. 
Too much manual work is bad and 
exhausting but a reasonable amount, 
bringing us into peace=ul contact 
with the material ‘word of wood, 
water, earth and other el=mentals, is 
necessary for our peacz of mind. 
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W2 have been in too much of a hurry 
amd have lost much of our independ- 
ence in the process. We shall 
benefit if we can manage to win 
back some of our ancestors’ manual 
dexterity, so that we are not so one- 
siced. The more we develop our 
own capacities the happier we shall 
be; this is very well known but we 
have been applving it overmuch to 
book-learning and perhaps to drt- 
apdreciation and forgetting the 
capacity to carve wood, to build 
stae walls, to weave baskets and to 
embroider curtains. 

“inally, only those who do a 
certain amount of manual work ever 
have time to think properly! Too 
much labour tires, so that thought is 
duled, but a regular rhythm of 
physical work, work that takes some 
time to accomplish and has a sooth- 
ing effect, gives rise to a special 
contemplative wisdom such as is 
often to be found among shepherds, 
wecdsmen and such workers. This 
is -he kind of thought that so many 
of us are in danger of losing today, 
thet many have never found, but 
thet is the basis of happiness. ` 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


BUDDHIST VIEWS OF KARMA AND REBIRTH 
A BRIEF OUTLINE 


| Shrimati Surama Mitra, Sistri, is Professor of Sanskrit at the Asutosh 
College in Calcutta. She bas made a special study of Buddhist texts and chose 
for the title of her thesis ‘‘ Here and Beyond.” In this article she disposes of 
the alleged injustice of Karma always stressed by the opponents of Buddhism 
who argue thus—‘‘ Why should the doer escape punishment and an innocent 


victim be made to suffer, since the doer and the sufferer are different beings ?’+ ~= 


As the author rightly explains, the fact is, that while in one sense they may be 


so considered, yet in another they are identical, since the “old being ” is the aye 


sole parent of the “‘ new being.” We may also draw our readers’ attention to 
the dialogue between Buddha and Ananda in the Samyuttaka Nikaya, which will 
answer the other charge usually levelled against Buddhism, that the Buddha did 
not believe in the existence of a permanent Ego. While it is true that nothing 
that is composite can be permanent and that the personal Ego is therefore 
perishable, there is in each one of us the Higher Ego, immortal and eternal.—En. | 


The theory of rebirth and the 
doctrine of Karma are very old in 
Indian systems of thought. With 
the exception of a few schools of 
thought like that of Carvaka most 
Indian systems have accepted them. 
The Hindu systems admit the exist- 
ence of a permanent soul which 
seemingly passes through the cycle 
of deaths and rebirths, reaping the 
fruits of its actions in its previous 
existence till it can attain liberation 
and become free from the bondage 
of Samsara. This liberation is nothing 
but realisation of the self in its true 
and pure essence. We need not 
enter into details regarding bondage 
and freedom. The point necessary 
here is that, since there is a per- 
manent soul according to Hindu 
thought, there is no inconsistency 
in supposing that it passes through 
a series of existences and is not 


destroyed at death with the dis- 
solution of the physical body with 
which it has been associated in a 
particular existence. 

But the position of Buddhism is 
different. It does not admit the 
existence of any permanent entity, 
does not postulate a permanent self— 
yet believes in rebirth and Karma. 
Naturally the question comes, how 
is it that though there is no self 
there is rebirth? Who is reborn 
and to whom does Karma accrue ? 
The inquirer may exclaim with 
growing impatience, ‘‘ If there be no 
permanent self, who is it that 
performs actions and experiences 
pleasures and pains? Who isit that 
remembers things and events as 
witnessed by him and who is it that 
dies and is reborn through the effect 
of Karma? Strange indeed! If 
everything is transitory what is the 
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connecting link between the agent 
of an action, the experiencer of 
pleasures and pains and the person 
who remembers ? ”’ 

The questions are very reason- 
able. But to the, inquirer we say, 
“Patience, please!” The answer 
has been given in a lozical manner 
from the Buddhistic position. To 
understand the Buddhist view-point 


g regarding the problem we have to 
x discuss the Buddhist view of causa- 


tion. Unlike other systems which 
advocate theories ‘such as Satkarya- 
vada and the like, Brddhism does 
not admit the cause to be an entity— 
-asit denies all entities whatsoever— 


+. ora substance—of wh.ch the effect 


is a modification.: What seems to 
be a causal connection is simply 
a sequence between two events. 
. The statement. of Buddhism is 
this: This being there, that comes 
into existence (idam pratitya idam 
samutpadyate ). This having happ- 
ened, that originates. Nothing more 
can be said. There is no question 
of any entity. There ere simply two 
events or rather:two moments of 
existence, one of which having 
happened the other happens. The 
necessary connection between them 
is that the one having been or 
having passed off { pratitya) the 
other comes, and. the-efore we say 
that the former is th2 cause of the 
latter though nothing more can be 
said about them... Th:s is known as 
the pratitya-samutpiéa. 

Still the question comes: “If 
there be merely the relation of 
sequence why should that relation 


‘ cause and effect ? 


be taken to be necessarily that of 
Is there not a 
relation between them more intimate 
tkan that of mere sequence? The 
answer is in the affirmative. Idam 
pratitya idam samutpadyate—im- 
phes that, this having gone ‘‘to- 
wards ” (the other), that (the other) 
originates. 

To be more explicit: By the 
fcrce of the precedimg existence 
(>urvaksanabalotpanna) the later 
originates and therefore is replete 
with the history of the preceding 
one. It is for this reason thar the 
two moments are similar and give 
the impression of identity. Similar 
moments of existence rise and dis- 
a>pear—and flow on in a series— 
g_ving the appearance of a permanent 
entity. But what constitutes each 
moment of existence? How can 
mere existence be possible without 
reference. to an entity which exists ? 
To this the reply is, that that which 
seems to be an entity is but an 
azgregate of bodily and psychical 
scates which are fivefold: (x) the 
ripa (the four elements: earth, 
vater, heat, air; the body; the 
senses), (2) vedana (feeling), (3) 
sififid, or samjfia (conceptual knowl- 
eige), (4) samskara or sankhara 
(synthetic mental states), (5) Viñ- 
fena, or vijfiana (consciousress). 
This conglomeration appears to be 
<n entity though there is in reality 
ro such entity; what exists is the 
mere combination as stated above. 
When one thinks he perceives a self, 
ke is simply deluded by perceiving 
one or more of these together.. 
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I here leave out any discussion 
about material entities according to 
Buddhism to confine myself to the 
idea of self, as at present we have 
to consider the theory of rebirth and 
Karma. Now each moment of exist- 
ence means the existence at that 
specified point of time of a con- 
glomeration which perishes, and at 
the next moment there comes into 
existence another conglomeration. 
Thus a series flows on, constituted 
of different and discrete conglomera- 
tions. It is by the force of the 
existence of the preceding conglom- 
eration that the second is called 
forth, just as a particular wave is 
pushed up by the subsiding of the 
former wave. The first and second 
waves are never the same but by the 
passing away of the one, the other 
surges up. At one moment a partic- 
ular conglomeration comes up and 
appears as the ego of that moment. 
It passes away, giving rise to another 
conglomeration ; that also passes off 
and is followed by another. 

So what gives the impression of an 
abiding self is nothing but the series 
of various momentary ego-con- 
sclousnesses. But since each mo- 
mentary ego comes into existence 
depending on the former it is similar 
to the former, reflects its past history 
and has the appearance of identity 
with it. The succeeding ego falsely 
thinks that it has continued from 
the preceding moment as it has in- 
herited from the former its past 
history. It stays only for a moment 
and dies out, bequeathing in its 
turn its legacy to the succeeding 
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moment of existence. And since 
each moment comes into existence 
containing the history of the past it 
is no wonder that memory and the 
consciousness of identity are possible. 
Momentary states rise and fall, 
sparkling with consciousness like 
dewdrops in the sunshine, and seem 
to form one ego who thinks, acts, 
suffers and remembers. 

Thus even in the present life there 


is a series of deaths and births of 


the ego. What happens at the time 
of death is that this present physica” 
body is dissolved and the series of 
psychical states flows on, being 
associated with another physical 
form in accordance with the history 
of the self-series of the former exist- 
ence. This second series is formed 
in consequence of the first just as 
each moment of a series within itself 
is determined by the preceding one. 
It is through this mechanism that 
Karma and rebirth are possible 
without any reference to a perma- 
nent entity as the self. The series 
behaves as an identical being and 
takes the place of the self. 

. Even with those who admit a 
permanent self, the self is a colour- 
less being, the mental states weav- 
ing round it an external cover, as it 
were. Each mental state, thought 
and action determines the nature of 
the future states by influencing them 
in the form of samskaras or impress- 
ions. Here also the same psycholog- 
ical fact holds good. States are 
momentary but leave their impress 
behind and thus colour the following 
states, Thus as one thinks and 
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acts so the next state Lecomes and 
reaps the fruit thereof. 

“It seems, however, es if the son 
or the grandson were reaping the 
consequences of the actions of his 
father or his grandfather.” But 
does not in actual life a similar 
thing happen ? Succeecing genera- 
tions also inherit the ancestral 
qualities, suffer or ‘enjoy in conse- 
quence of the bad and good actions 
“of their fathers. - Why not so in the 
case of mental states? In fact 


"when one is angry and than when he 


is sorry for that, are not these 
persons different ? If they were the 
same, then the former ceuld not be 
angry or the latter could not be 
sorry. There is a change. In the 
case of a series also the same thing 
takes place. A mood of anger rises, 
colours the next one ard then in 
due course the anger i mollified 
and gradually comes the state of 
repentance. Since it irherits the 
history of the past, it kncws at once 
that. it is suffering, for the wrong 
mood of anger exhidited by its 
ancestor-state: These two states of 
anger and repentance are different 
but one comes as a consequence of 
another and therefore there is a 
necessary relation between them. 
The difficulty that Hame expe- 
rienced in trying to explan memory 
when he denied any permanent self 
had been successfully solved long 
ago by the Buddhists by this 
particular theory of. causation, viz., 
pratitya-samutpada or dependent 
origination. Modern science today 
has come to a similar view of causa- 
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on: this being, that happens; and 
zothing more than that can be 
affirmed. | | 
Now the theory of rebirth and 
arma according to the Buddhist 
view becomes clear. The force of 
~.arma is here even much stronger 


taan in those systems which hold a 
permanent self, since in this view we 
are creating the momentary self 
anew. We are reminded at every 
moment that we are determining the 
next moment of existence and should 
tnerefore be careful. The sword is 
hanging over our heads: if we do 
wrong and thus pollute ourselves we 
pave the path to sufferance. If we 
lep pure in the present the next 
moment likewise will be pure. There 
iz no breathing-time, no leisure to be 
le. Let us be always on guard ! 
“he present is fleeting, the future is 
baing created anew. Let us put our 
Fands to the anvil and be active and 
emergetic if we desire a bright future 
t= smile on us. 


We are responsible for each 
moment that is passing. As we sow, 
sZ we reap; here and now begin the 
consequences, though in the frag- 
mentary form of a moment. It is 
neither wise nor good to pollute our 
mands by jealousy and hatred, anger 
ard animosity, for that will deter- 
mane the coming mental states and 
trus lead to suferance. If, on the 
other hand, we transform each 
moment into a moment of peace and 
tranquillity, love and sympathy, 
similar psychoses will stream in and 
h=ppiness will follow. If each mo- 
ment blossoms forth into a flower of 
g-odness, love and sympathy, the 
extire life-series will be a garland 
shining in beauty, sweetness and 
p-rity which we may offer at the 
feet of humanity. © 

SURAMA MITRA, SASTRI 


THE MISLEADING PARTICLE 


[ The superseding of the ancient concept of God as the ALL, synonymous 
with Nature in the broadest sense, by the unphilosovhical notion of God the 


Creator and Author of Nature must be regarded as a retrogression. 


Even the 


designation of Spirit which A. A. Morton applies to the Deity in the following 
article might be misleading out of its context. 

“ The evolution of the God-idea proceeds apace with man’s own intellectual 
evolution ” ; for the simple, the fetish—physical idol or mental personal God ; for 


the Sage, the ever-unknowable Causeless Cause which has its shrine and altar 


on the holy and ever untrodden ground of the human heart. —ED. ] 


The little word “a” has a dan- 
gerous fashion of particularising in a 
separative way the word that follows 
it. In no connection has this func- 
tion a more hurtful effect on correct 
understanding than when it precedes 
the word “ Spirit” in the sentence 
“God is a Spirit.” Tf a Buddhist 
or a Theosophist were asked “ What 
do you mean by ‘‘God?”’ he might 
be justified in saying ‘‘ God is Spirit.” 
But to put the particle before 
“Spirit” narrows the conception, 
puts a ring round the idea, making 
it one of possibly similar “ Spirits. ” 
Is this the idea we would wish to 
spread in the world as our notion of 
that which we hold Supreme, 
unencompassable by mere words? 
The word “ God ” itself seems always 
to need inverted commas when used 
in argument with those who have 
not yet begun to approach the idea 
ofan Ineffable Absolute ALL. Purity 
of diction and a very guarded use of 
common words are essential if 
lucidity is to be attained in offering 
teaching about the great Truths to 
others. 

God is defined in dictionary terms 


as “the one supreme and absolute ~~ 


Being.” But the student of archaic 
wisdom learns that BE-NEssS is the 
nearest term he can find to express 
that which cannot be bounded by 
words. “ Being” has too personal 
a connotation when intuition begins 
to throw light on Supernal Truth, 
when a ray from Buddht penetrates 
the shell of his own personality in 
response to his determined aspira- 
tion and belief in the essential unity 
of Spirit. 

How easily this separative idea 
slips into that anthropomorphism 
which has been the bane of Christian- 
ity! A God, somewhere,—apart 
from man himself, on whom he can 
lean and be comforted, “ Father, ”’ 
in the narrower sense; instead of a 
realisation that the man is Ais own 
father, karmically responsible for all 
his present joys and sorrows—has 
been the successor of the Jewish 
Jehovah since the church took over 
the Jewish scriptures and embodied 
them in the canon of the Bible. 
Then, as man becomes conscious, 
by a stirring of the still small voice 
within, of his “ fall from grace”’ in 
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the eyes of his ‘‘ Fatherin heaven, ” 
he looks for an intercessor, a go- 


between, another to beer his respon- 


sibility, one who he ‘hopes will relieve 
him from his burder of “sin.” 
Hence comes the degradation of the 
Christ concept, from th Christos— 
“the DIVINE PRINCIPLE in every 
human being... the spir_t crucified in 
him by his own terrestitzal passions, 
“and buried deep in the ‘ sepulchre ’ 


of his sinful flesh ”+—to the idea of a 


~- kind of whipping-boy who will, if 


the guilty one has faith in the idea, 
take his punishment for him and let 
him go free. 7 

The “‘ Christ Principle, ’ the awaken- 
_ ed and glorified Spirit of Truth, being 
universal and eternal, th- true Christos 
cannot be monopolised by any one 
person....The name has been used in 
a manner so intolerant end dogmatic, 
that Christianity [or shall we say 
| churchianity ? ] is now zhe religion of 
arrogance par excellence. 

But then, the ordinary Christian, 
having taken over'unezamined from 
his’ family tradition just what 
stereotyped religion has set before 
him, does not know that 


‘the Christian canon, specially the 
Gospels, Acts and Epistles, are made up 
of fragments of gnostic wisdom, the 
ground-work of which is pre-Ckristian 
and built on the MYsTERIES of Initia- 
tion....He who finds Christos within 
himself and recognises tae latter as his 
only “way,” becomes a follower and 
an Apostle of Christ, though he may 
never have been baptised, or even have 
met a “Christian,” still less call 
himself one. 


These are extracts from a priceless 
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series of articles by H. P. Blavatsky 
called The Esoteric Character of the 
Gospels which was really a prem- 
inary feeler. It would very probably 
Lave been followed by a more 
cetailed account of the origin of the 
creat religion of the Western world, 
with an exposition of fallacious 
mterpretations of the churches, but 
it raised such a storm of opposition 
zhat the idea was dropped at that 
zime. Great illumination of the true 
meaning of much of both Old and 
New Testaments is, however, to be 
“ound in The Secret Doctrine, which 
gives an interpretation entirely new 
=o, the modern West and one that 
borings the old cbscurities and appar- 
ant contradictions into line with the 
basic teaching of all religions. 
Especially valuable are the comm- 
anis on Genesis and the placing of 
its account beside older more archaic 
scriptures in parallel, showing where, 
by correct translation, its tale of 
creation agrees with universal 
metaphysical teaching. 

What do we find as to the mean- 
ing of “ God” in this monumental 
work ? | 

The true Buddhist, recognising no 
‘personal God,’’ nor any “Father” 
and “Creator of Heaven and Earth,” 
still believes in an absolute consciousness, 
“ Adi-Buddhi.”’ l 

A Buddhist catechism quoted 
shows that the true Buddhist regards 
a personal God “as only a gigantic 
shadow thrown upon the void of 
space by the imagination of ignorant 
men.” One of the Masters said in 
another place :— 
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The word “ God” was invented to 
designate the unknown cause of those 
effects which man has either admired 
or dreaded without understanding 
them....The idea of God is not an 
innate but an acquired notion....The 
God of the Theologians 1s simply an 
imaginary power, un loup garou, as 
d'Holbach expressed it—a power which 
has never yet manifested itself. Our 
chief aim is to deliver humanity of this 
nightmare, “to teach men virtue for its 
own sake, and to walk in life relying 
on himself instead of leaning on a 
theological crutch, that for countless 
ages was the direct cause of nearly all 
human misery....It is belief in God 
and Gods that makes two-thirds of 
humanity the slaves of a handful of 
those who deceive them under the 
false pretence of saving them. 


It would be possible to quote 
many passages from the works of 
H. P. Blavatsky and The Mahatma 
Letters to A. P. Sinnett, setting 
forth in more detail the reasons for 
discarding the idea of an extra- 
cosmic Deity. Those interested have 
only to look up the indices of these 
books. l 

There is, however, one instance in 
which the little particle takes a 
legitimate place, and it is to be 
found in that small book The Voice 
of the Silence, containing the most 
advanced teaching for those who 
would be followers of the Buddha’s 
“Way.” 1 Dealing with the seven 
Portals which “lead the aspirant 
across the waters on ‘to the other 
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of thee a God, Lanoo.”’ 
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shore, ” of the seventh, PRAJNA, it 


says “the key to which makes of a 
man @ God, creating him a Bodhi- 
sattva.” Elsewhere it speaks of “the 
‘mystic Power’ ” which “ can make 
The word 

too, takes a wholly 
complexion from that 


God here, 
different 


-concéived in careless Christian dic- 


tion. It speaks to the Lanoo of his 
“inner God” whose voice he must 
hear in seven manners as part of his 
schooling on the Path to Divine 
Knowledge and Wisdom, at the end 
of which he is told, “ Thou art thy 
Master and thy God. Thou art 
THYSELF the object of thy search.” 
It has been well said that the only 
personal God one would ever know 
was one’s own Higher Self: which 
brings us back to the Delphic 
Oracle’s dictum, Man Know TEY- 
SELF, as the first, middle and final 
knowledge which is the right of man, 
mounting as the fully developed 
mystic from his mere mundane self, 
through the Seven Portals, to a 
comprehension of the ALL SELF of 
which he is an integral part. 


From this lofty, yet lowly stand- 
point he becomes a “saviour of 
mankind,” a medium for his hardly 
acquired knowledge to pass to his 
fellow travellers on “the hard and 
thorny way to Gnyana,” “a beam 
of light immaculate within ” though 
“a form of clay material upon the 
lower surface,” transmitting, as a 
reflector, “the one unfading golden 
light of Spirit,” having reached the 
knowledge of himself as “ abiding in 
all things, all things in SELF. ” 


A. A. Morton 


1 The following quotations are from The Voice of the Silence, which gives a selection 
from the ancient Book of the Golden Precepts—some of which are pre-Buddhistic. Confirma- 
tion from Chinese and Tibetan sources of the antiquity of these Precepis will be found in 
an edition of the little book published in Peking, which is a facsimile of the first edition with 
some added notes, other editions having been unwarrantably altered to suit later teaching. 


—A, A.M, 


HALF AN HOUR WITH ABANINDRANATH 


[ Shri Gurdial Mallik, who wrote m our December issue of Shri Nandalal 
Bose, “a great Indian artist,” here describes a fragrant morning with the 
teacher of Shri Nandalal, Acharya Abanindranath Tagore, chosen successor .of 
his world-famous kinsman Rabindranath Tagore as the head of Santiniketan. 
The new flowering on the ancient stem of Indian art owes much to Shri 
Abanindranath. The reproduction of ‘‘ the divine dynamic archetype” has been 


from of old the Indian art ideal.—ED. ] 


~~ Tt was a Sunday forenoon. Two 
young visitors to Santiniketan and I 
‘were walking with an air of solem- 
nity and in a mental attitude of 
affectionate remembrance towards 
the house where the Poet Rabindra- 
nath last lived, prior to his passing 
‘away from our physical world in 1941. 
Suddenly a servant, clad in spotless 
- white, emerging from the verandah 
of a palatial building, came running 
up to me and said, ‘ Grandfather 
wants you.” So I followed in his 
footsteps, wondering all the while 
what awaited me at my journey’s 
end. But no sooner had I entered, 
unshod and humbly, into his presence 
than he asked me with the twinkle 
of innocent mischief in his eyes, and 
a gentle stroking of his newly-grown 
silvery beard, “ Whither, Friend ? ” 

“ To the Poet’s shrine, ” I replied 
reverently. . 

“ Then I also shall go with you. ” 
Saying this he forthwith rose from 
his chair and picking up his patri- 
archal staff began to wend his way in 
the direction of our common (but 
by no means commonplace ) destina- 
tion. Thus, by a piece of sheer good 
luck I found myself in the exalted 
and inspiring company of our coun- 


passes, in his works. ” 


try’s greatest living artist, seventy- 
year-old Shri Abanindranath Tagore. 

Within a few minutes we were on 
the stairway which leads to the Poet’s 
shrine. Not a word passed between 
us, for both of us were at once seiz- 
ed with the emotion and the ecstasy 
of pilgrims. Im silence (in which, 
nowever, deep called unto deep) we 
went round the sacred spot, visualis- 
ing, at every step, the scene which 
we had witnessed so often when the 
Poet dwelt among us, wearing a 
fleshly vesture and fabrics of angelic 
beauty. And we felt inwardly as if 
we were circumambulating the altar. 

Spell-bound by the sanctity of the 
atmosphere we descended the flight 
of stairs. And then the spell was 
broken with the touch of a tear, for 
I saw that the corners of his eyes 
were laved with love. 

“He lives, he lives,” said the 
master-artist, with his throat still 
choxed with overwhelming affection. 
tle continued, “ An artist first lives 
in his own mind, then in the mind 
of his fellow-men and, lastly, as time 
Then, with 
a face illumired by some turn of 
thought or winged vision, turning 
to me he added, “ Yes, we will 
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remember him and keep him alive 
and never let him die. ” 

I bowed in acquiescence, realizing 
in a flash what an onerous respon- 
sibility that sign of assent implied 
and involved. 

Resuming the thread of conversa- 
tion, he went on, “ He ( referring to 
the Poet, who, in terms of earthly 
relationship, was his uncle, but in 
that of the Spirit, his brother aspir- 
ant-artist ) was my all-in-all. No 
death, not even of the dearest in my 
own family, ever left me like an 
orphan in the storm as his did. For 
he was my playmate—my parent— 
my preceptor, all in one. ” 

He was visibly submerged in the 
depths of his own heart. So he 
paused a while and, then, after afew 
moments, he observed, ‘‘ But before 
long I, too, shall be with him. So 
why worry and weep? Maybe, 
some of you will think of me when 
I am gone. But if my work has 
received any touch of the eternal 
truth, then, like my uncle, I also 
shall continue to live on, in and 
through it. ” 

By this time a number of students 
of Shri Nandalal Bose were seen, 
walking with springy steps in our 
direction. Presently they touched 
the feet of their teacher’s teacher 
and the latter blessed them, laying 
his hand on their dear devoted heads. 

“What are these?” he asked, 
pointing to slreaves of white paper 
under their arms.. But before wait- 
ing for their answer, he added, ‘‘ Oh, 
I see, you are going to make some 
sketches. ”’ 


And then the artist in him spoke 
forth, “ Do not draw an object or a 
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scene aS soon as you see it. That 
the camera will be able to do more 
quickly and realistically. You, who 
aspire to be artists, should observe 


whatever your eyes fall upon, not 


only with outer sight but also with 
insight. Never take up your pencil 
and paper unless and until what you 
have seen, day after day, in all its 
variety of tints and tones, has taken 
on wings to fly to the vision of its 
ideal and infinite prototype. 

‘“ Nature has a vast memory, in 
which endless types are stored. You 
cannot see or study each and every- 
type, far less make a copy of it. And 
even if you were able to do this, you 
would be but making a copy of a 
copy. Then why not be like Nature 
in this respect? Envisage, with the 
aid of wonder-spurred imagination, 
the divine dynamic archetype and 
reproduce it in your own work? 


“In the presence of Nature always 
be humble and stand before her 


hallowed with the hush of holiness. 


You are her children. So She desires 
primarily to see you play in her 
courtyard which is also her cathed- 
ral. Allartis play,—play of the Beau- 
tiful. The universe is His delightful 
sport. A real artist is less of a 
pedagogue and more of a playmate.” 


Just at this stage Shri Nandalal 
Bose appeared on the scene. Point- 
ing to him with his patriarchal staff 
he said, ‘‘ Never let him instruct you. 
Let him ever play with each of you, 
—his playmate,—and, in this wise, 
become like the Divine Playmate of 
us all. ” 

Ding-dong-dong! The luncheon- 
hour struck and we all returned 
home. On the way I could not help 
saying to myself, over and again, 
“Methinks, I have been on a pil- 
grimage today. ” 

“GURDIAL MALLIK 
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THE STORY OF YAMA AND NACHIKETAS 
A FRESH INTERPRETATION * 


It- is but appropriete that Sri 
Krishna Prem shouid follow up his 
exposition of the Bhagazad Gita with 
- one of the  Kathopaniskad, for that 
Upanishad may be said to be the pro- 
_ totype of the Gita. ' The author of the 
Gita practically quotes six or seven 
verses from the Kathopan-shad, imitates 
many more and expands end illustrates 
several Upanishadie ideas. 

Both the Upanishad and the. Gita 
are practical gospels, not philosophical 
treatises. Both undertake to guide us 
along the Mystic way, which leads us 
“from the unreal to the Real, from 
darkness to Light, frem death to 
Immortality.” Sri Krishna Prem 
rightly stresses, throughout his exposi- 
tion, this practical aspect of the 
Upanishad, and, as: the mystic way is 
not confined to the. relig ous tradition 
of the Hindus, but is to be seen in the 
mystical literature of other races as 
well, all the world over, he brings his 
knowledge of that literature to’ bear on 
the teaching of the Upanishad. Its 
Symbolism is explained ia the light of 
the neo-Platonic, Orphic, Hermetic, 
Rosicrucian and Theosophical classics 
of mysticism. Some mzy :hink that all 
this can only darken ccunsel as, for 
instance, in the follow-ng passage, 


which may one be locked upon as: 


typical :— ! 
Buddhi is indeed the Mown of Wisdom, 
the Mother Isis, who, wedded to divine Osiris, 


* The Yoga of ike e Kathepanishad. By SRI KRISHNA PREM. 


House, Allahabad. Rs) AE 


gives birth to Homs, the Son. In the Hindu 
symbolism she is Saraswati, Goddess of 
Harmony, whose busband is Brahma himself. 
She isthe Eternal Virgin from whose womb is 
born the Son of Gad, Devaki’ “in whom. are 
all the Gods,” giving birth to the Divine 
Krishna in the dark prison created by Kansa, 
the lower self. She is equally. Mary, the 
Virgin Queen of Heaven, bringing forth Christ 
in the dark stables of animality. 


But the author, who anticipates the 


objection, says that “clarity of the - 


intellectual sort, though undoubtedly 
a value, is not the only value.” His 
aim in this book is rather to get at the 
complementary value of ‘‘pswchic 
vividness.’’ He wants to show that 
behind the words of the Upanishad lies 
not a world of thin philosophic abstrac- 
tions, but a world of rich and vivid 
experience—experience shared by many 
a pilgrim on the mystic path in all 
ages and climes. Naturally, therefore, 
he differs in several places from the 
orthodox commentators like Sankara, 
as well as frem Western translators 
like Max Müller. But he gives his 
reasons wherever he differs, and sc the 
reader is free to judge for himself. 

It is well-known that the Katho- 
panishad is in the form of a dialogue 
between Yama, the god of death, and 
Nachiketas, the son of Vajasravasa. 
An ancient legend found in the Taztt- 
riya Brahmana is pressed into service 
by the unknown author of the Katho- 
panishad to give a dramatic or symbolic 
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setting to the teaching. Vajasravasa 
performs a sacrifice in which he is 
required to give away all his wealth 
to the priests. Nachiketas, his son, 
seeing that the cows which are being 
given away are old and feeble and there- 
fore are not satisfactory gifts, offers 
himself to be given away. When he 
persists in asking his father, ‘“ To whom 
would you give me ? ” the latter loses his 
temper and bursts out, ‘To death will 
I give thee.” These words, once 
uttered, could not be revoked. And 
Nachiketas goes to the house of Yama. 
Finding the god absent he waits there 
for three days without taking any food. 
Yama returns and offers the youth the 
grant of three boons in recompense for 
the three dinnerless days he spent in 
his abode and asks him to indicate his 
choice. 

According to the Upanishad, the first 
boon that Nachiketas chose was that 
his father should forget his anger and 
welcome him back to his house. The 
second boon was that he should be 
instructed in a particular fire-sacrifice 
which would lead him to heavenly 
immortality. Yama readily grants these 
two boons, And Nachiketas chooses as 
his third boon that the riddle of life 
after death should be solved for him. 
Yama now hesitates and tempts the 
youth with the offer of other gifts. 
But Nachiketas resists these tempta- 
tions and insists on the knowledge of 
life after death. 

The god is pleased and proceeds to 
instruct him. But before he answers 
the question of Nachiketas regarding 
the condition of the soul after death he 
congratulates his pupil on his firm 
resolve in preferring the good to the 
pleasant, in preferring the path of 
Vidya or Right knowledge to the path 


of Avidya or Wrong knowledge. And, 
incidentally, in comparing Vidya with 
Avidya Yama speaks of that radiant 
Being, who is the goal of all true 
knowledge, and who is at the same 
time hidden in the hearts of all. Na- 
chiketas now naturally wants to know 
who or what that Being is, ‘“ which 
thou perceivest to be beyond right and 
wrong, beyond cause and effect and 
beyond past and future.” 


Thus by imperceptible degrees the 
question of Nachiketas regarding the 
condition of the soul after death be-- 
comes only a part of the larger question 
of the relation of the soul to the 
Universal Spirit. The original question 
is, of course, not forgotten. The answer 
to it is given incidentally. But it 
occupies a very insignificant place in the 
Upanishad, the main theme of which is 
Brahman, the Absolute, the unchang- 
ing ground of the changing universe, 
the ultimate Reality behind both 
Nature and Man, This is the traditional 
interpretation of the Upanishad. 

According to Sri Krishna Prem’s 
interpretation, Vajasravasa symbolizes 
the letter of religion and Nachiketas 
its quickening spirit. Yama is the 
higher self of the individual. To the 
ordinary man the god is only a grim 
judge, but to the disciple of the Inner 
Path he is the great Initiator. Nachi- 
ketas’ going to the halls of death and 
remaining there without food for three 
days symbolizes the fact that in many 
ancient initiations the candidates had 
to remain for three days in a death- 
trance awaiting the mystic rebirth. 
The first boon chosen points to the 
anxiety of the mystic who returns to 
the world with new light—anxiety 
whether he would be welcomed by the 
custodians of institutional religion or 
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cruelly hounded out of society. So far, 
.. there is no serious depar-ure from the 
usual interpretation. So far, Sri 
Krishna .Prem’s reading of the allegory 
does not affect the aim of the Upa- 
nishad ; it only points out the possible 
deeper meaning of the scaffolding. 


But when we come to the second 
boon there is serious difference of 
opinion. According to the traditional 
interpretation, the Nachixetas Fire is a 
sacrificial rite which leads one to 
heaven, which is not a final state of 
emancipation, but only a zomparatively 
temporary abode of happiness. That is 
why the text speaks of the number of 
bricks with which the altar has to be 
constructed and of the ccrrect method 
of construction. Moreover, in all the 
Upanishads there is a pointed contrast 
between sacrificial! ritualism which 
leads to the happiness cf heaven and 
Brahma-jnana which leads to the final 
emancipation of the self. The Mundaka 
Upanishad, for instance, calls the sac- 
rificial forms leaky boats and declares 


in a famous phrase tha: that which > 


is uncreated (the eternal Brahman ) 
cannot be won through anything 
created or performed. The mystical 
knowledge of the eternal Brahman 
glorified by the -Upamishads is a 
reaction from the excessive ritualism 
of the Brahmanas. . Therzfore the con- 
trast between Jnana:and Karma is an 
ever-recurring theme im the Upa- 
nishads, as is the ‘contrast between 
faith and works in the New Testament. 


But, according to Sri Krishna Prem, 
“the Nachiketas - Fire is the central 
secret of this Upanishad.” It is not a 
mere ritual fire, but “the secret 
alchemical Fire by. which the base 
metal of the personal self s transmuted 
into the Gold of the High2r Ego.” It 
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-eads one not to a temporary heaven, 
“rom which there is bound to be a 
ceturn to the mortal world, but to 
Brahmaloka from which the final 
“flight of the Alone to the Alone” is 
zc be attempted. In brief, the Nachi- 
zetas Fire, which our author identifies 
with the serpent Power of Kundalini, 
-eads to what in Vedantic parlance is 
called ‘“krama-mukti’ or gradual 
amancipation. He says :— 

Much easier is it to climb step by step the 
Ladder of Being till the great World of 
“= Mahat” is reached, whence the final flight 
to the Unmanifest Eternal can be made. 

In the opinion of Sri Krishna Prem, 
Yama the teacher, citing his own 
example, recommends to Nachiketas 
zhe gradual Path “on which the 
“ransient experiences of life are trans- 
muted by the sacred Fire and thus 
made use of as the means of ascent. ” 


accordingly he explains away the. 


bricks of the altar as a piece of allegory. 


But, he points out, the danger of 
“the gradual Path” is that one is apt 
to mistake its goal of Brahmaloka for 
the final goal of Moksha. Hence Yama 
praises Nachiketas for refusing to be 
satisfied even with the sublime attain- 
ment of the “ Universal Being” and 
passing on to the third boon. 
Wachiketas asxs as the third boon 
is to know, not whether the soul 
survives after death—for he himself 
Las survived and his second request 
showed that he had no doubts at all 
bout survival—but what happens to 
the individual soul after liberation ; 
whether it preserves its individuelity 
cr rot. 


Iz is a question, as our author pcints 
cut, which was often put to Buddha 
and which Buddha refused to answer, 
saying that to affirm that the Arhat 
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continued to exist after reaching 
Nirvana would give rise to one mis- 
understanding, while to deny it would 
giye rise to others. We are also 
reminded that in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, when Yagnavalkya declares 
to his wife Maitreyi that in the ‘“pass- 
ing beyond” there is no more separate 
consciousness, she exclaims that she is 
bewildered by the statement. But the 
sage goes on to explain that when 
there is duatity then one sees another, 
one hears another and one understands 
another; but when everything has 
become One Self, he asks, whom and 
by what could one see, hear and under- 
stand? As Nachiketas cannot be lured 
from the path of the highest knowledge 
by any temptation, the Teacher pro- 
ceeds to impart his teaching ‘‘which 
will enable his pupil to find in and for 
himself the answer to his question.” 


According to our author, the first 
three chapters of the Upanishad give 
us the teaching about the Path, its 
difficulties and the method of treading 
it, and the remaining three chapters, 
which form a sort of supplement, 
impart to us the knowledge which 
arises in the heart of the man who 


Women and Social Injustice. By M. 
K. GANDHI. (Navjivan Publishing 


House, Ahmedabad. Rs. 2) 


This is a collection of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s writings and utterances pub- 
lished in Young India and Harijan 
during the last two decades. The Ed- 
itor is to be congratulated on bringing 
together in book form Gandhiji’s scat- 
tered views on a vital problem affect- 
ting the position of women in Indian 


society. The impetus that Gandhiji’ 


has given to social reform is nowhere 
more discernible than in the transfor- 


treads it faithfully. The knowledge 
can be of real use only to him who 
treads the path, not to him who but 
reads about it and- understands and 
stops there. 

The main objection to Sri Krishna 
Prem’s interpretation is that, if, as he 
says, the Nachiketas Fire were “the 
central secret of this Upanishad,” at 
least three-fourths of the Upanishad 
would be rather out of place in the 
teaching, As it is, the legend of 
Nachiketas and the instructions regard- 
ing the Nachiketas Fire are soon left 
behind, as the ‘battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra is left behind in the Gita, and 
the Upanishad’ goes on to expound 
its central theme of “the mystery 
of the eternal Brahman” (Guhyam 
Brahma sanatanam). The fact is we 
seem to be, much nearer the truth of 
this Upanishad when we interpret it in 
its natural relation to the other Upa- 
nishads‘and the Brahmanas than when 
we interpret it in the light of the 
mystical manuals of other lands, though 
naturally we may discover some points 
of coincidence among all the mystical 
traditions in the world. 


D, S. SARMA 


mation wrought in the rôle of women 
in' India. Social reformers like Ranade, 
Tilak and Chandavarkar had started 
the education of girls years ago but it 
was not till Gandhiji came into the 
field that it took the shape of a mass 
movement. All social barriers and 
taboos and age-old social customs were 
broken as if by magic. Women were 
given full opportunities to offer their 
services in the field of politics. They 
secured the same rights as men in the 
fight for their country’s freedom, as 
recognised by the foremost represent- 
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opinion—the 
its Karachi 


ative. body of Indian 
National’ Congress—at 
- Session in 1932. 
_ The idea that woman was a doll to 
be adorned with jewelery and fine 
clothes, and the idea sponsored by 
poets of all lands and times, that 
woman’s beauty was to be found in her 
exterior aspect were discarded. As the 
real strength of women resides in their 
capacity to work and te sacrifice and 
not in their physical :trength alone, 


so also with their beauty. That is 


Gandhiji’s special contnbution to the 
subject. In every nook and corner of 
India he is known as the friend of 
the meek and the downtrodden. In 
Gandhiji’s philosophy ef non-violent 
struggle women have = unique place 
because of their powers of endurance 
and self-sacrifice, | 

While the equality of men and 
women is recognised, tneir functions 
are complementary. ‘Whereas in other 
countries women were fighting for 
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The Courily C harlatan. By. GEORGE 
R. PREEDY. (Herbert _enkins, Ltd., 
London. 16s.) 


Collectors of occult lore will no doubt 


add this volume to them shelves, not- 


because of its historical œ biographical 
value ( which is negligible), but because 
of the fascination which the subject of 
the author’s study has a-ways held for 
the student of these matters. The 
publishers tell us that Mr. George R. 
Preedy has made full use of the 
material available. Untortunately, in 
' an author’s note at the end of the 
book, we are informed that it “is 
impossible to give in tLe form of a 
Bibliography the varios authorities 
that have been consulted In the making 
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their rights and there was a tendency 
towards growing rivalry between men 
zd women, in India under Gandhiji’'s 
stidance, the ideal of partnership re- 
Placed that of rivalry. Woman was 
man’s partner, * Sathi,” and not his 
tind imitator. On account of the 
theoretical recognition of equality, the 
ycmen’s movement was given this 
zorrect perspective while recognising 
rcmen’s full responsibilities as fel.ow- 
xfizens of equal rights with men. 
- This, in short, represents Gandhiji’s 
=a ef influence on women’s movements. 
Tke writings compiled in this collection 
ne characterised by the same burning 
æcral zeal which ‘is so typical of 
sandhiji in other spheres of his activi- 
«. Once he recognises the truth of a 
2rtain view he does not hesitate to 
<7iicise the scriptures even. Therein 
-s the courage af his lead. 

An index adds to the usefulness of 
che book. 

TARABAI M. PREMCHAND 


— 


ci the preceding volume,’”’ and we are 
r=ferred, for a rational account of the 
rmiter, to a work published in 1931. 
viewing the progress of ideas from 
Etimitive magic to modern medicine. 
Cm2 is left wondering why a Bibliog- 
phy is “impossible ” in a work tat 
sexs to be considered a historical 
kiozraphy. Certainly, no evidence is 
edcuced in support of the title ‘‘charla- 
tm,” as applied to the Comte de St. 
Gəmain, and it is only fair to add that 
Mr. George R. Preedy mentions that 
Mme. de Pompadour’s secret police 
vere diligent :— l 
and they had never been able to learn that 
tLe man had been bribed, had taken money 


fcr ais talents, had imposed on any one by 
aay trick or delusioz ; he appeared to be of 
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princely origin ; he had never been concerned 
in any scandalous or sordid intrigue; in Lrief, 
he had always been received with respect 
in the best society. 

These findings do not preclude the 
author from associating the following 
attributes with St. Germain’s conversa- 
tions, as reported by him from pp. 123 
to 186: ‘‘ writhing smile and leaden 
looks,” “sneer,” “negligible air,” a 
glance “of a peculiar livid colour,” 
“a neghgertt voice,” “light sneer,” 
“thin smile,” “ cunning smile,” “a 
glitter in his sunken eye ” ! 


On the origin of the Comte de St. 
Germain no one of his would-be kiog- 


Education for Death: The Makiig of 
a Nazi. By GREGOR ZIEMER. ( Constable 
and Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d. ) 

Gregor Ziemer was the Directo? of 
the American School at Berlin until 
that school was closed for the war, and 
his book is a record of his visits of 
inspection to all the Nazi institutions 
for the production and training of 
Nattonal-Socialist citizens, from steril- 
ization and ante-natal clinics to the 
senior schools of the Hitler Jugend. 
He obtained permission for his invest- 
igations from Rust, the Nazi Minister 
for Education, by representing himself 
as an educationist so deeply impressed 
by the new methods, if not actually a 
convert to them, that he wished to 
make them better known to his fellow 
citizens in America. This he has cone, 
but in the form of an indictment per- 
haps more terrible than any other of 
the innumerable treatises written by 
opponents of the ideas of the Third 
Reich. 

This circumstance might somewhat 
discredit the work, for an author who 
could so successfully deceive the Nazi 


raphers is dogmatic. But. his title 
was derived (so we are informed by 
H. P. Blavatsky) from a property 
called San Germano, in the Italian 
Tyrol, bought by him from the Pope. 
The same authority describes the Count 
as “certainly the greatest Oriental 
Adept Europe has seen during the last 
centuries.” And there is a prophecy in 
the same writer’s words, which some 
among us may yet see come truc: 
‘“ Perchance some may recognize him at 
the next Terreur, which will affect all 
Europe when it comes, and not one 
country alone.” 

Bobs 


Minister and aide his real opinion from 
the many educational officials he inter- 
viewed might not be accounted the 
most reliable of writers even to his own 
public. Any suspicion on this score 
may be dismissed, however, partly 
because the author probably felt quite 
justified in pleying the part of a cultural 
spy in conditions of cultural war or 
revolution. Moreover, his account, 
although presented with almost too 
much of the journalistic skill we expect 
from trained American publicists, does 
not appear td be overdrawn in any 
essential. This picture of an educational 
system directed wholly, solely and 
systematically to training an entire 
nation to efficiency in the destruction 
or conquest of others, is true to the 
excessively published opinions and 
purposes of the German ideologues who 
came to power with Hitler, Dr. Ziemer 
merely shows us that they have been 
as good as their word, or even a little 
better. He has only presented us with 
a series of intimate glimpses of the 
system at work in clinic, school, hostel, 
lecture-room and so on, and there is 
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every reason to -accept his work as 
authentic, so far as one aspect of that 
system is concerned. This is, of course, 
the aspect which perturbs or horrifies 
everyone who is not a Nazi doctrinaire, 
namely, the erection of an elaborate 
‘disciplinary and hortative training up- 
on the idealization of qualities of which 


some are definitely evil according to the | 


conscience of mankind. Certain things, 
such as lust, pride, cruelty and hatred 
have been, in some respectable cultures, 
allowed for as inevitable, and efforts 
made to canalise their expression in 
less harmful channels: but here they 
are inculcated, imposed as duties where 
they would not appear by natural 
inclination. And what is worse, the 
result is, up to the present, highly 
successful in the production of dis- 
ciplined fanaticism and vital energy. 


One of the most terrible sayings of 
the Christ was about any one who 
should harm ‘‘a hair of the head of one 
of these little ones.” What He would 
have said of those who go about to 
corrupt children’s hearts by the million 
with evil desires, we do not know, for 
such an enormity was not thinkable in 
the “backward ” conditions of first- 
century Palestinian education. For this 
reason one hardly likes to recommend 
the reading of this book, except to 
persons who need to know such things. 
Mr. Gandhi, for instance, ought to read 
it all with care. Most of us are already 
showing our attitude towards the 
practices of Nazism in some practical 
effort to stop them, and to read such 
literature as this is a temptation to the 
_ sin of anger, or at least provocative of 
negative emotions which can only make 
us less effective in what we have to do. 
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The moral drawn by Dr. Ziemer is 
chat American vouth ought to be in- 
spired to feel as deeply for America and 
Jemocracy as the Hitler Jugend are 
crained to feel for Germany and Hitler- 
SM, 
zhat way, but obviously his moral is 
adequate. The tendency of education 
almost all over the world has, for a long 
“Ime, been towards more reliance upon 
national and political idealism and Jess 
:owards religious thought and self-dis- 
cipline. It was almost bound to occur, 
one day, that a nation would go to the 
extreme and iry to make the State 
political system into God and its power 
into the sole morality. Germany has 
cone so, with results which Dr. Ziemer 
zdmires no more than do the rest of 
Ls; and he ought to have sometaing 
tetter to tecommend than a milder 
nixture of the same medicine. One 
cannot help recalling the Duke of 
Wellington’s remark when he heard of 
she plans for universal education, “But 
can you base all this on religious teach- 
cag? If not, you may only make 
millions of clever devils.” The Ger- 
mans became the best educated nation 
im the world, but it was education 
based on secular philosophising. Their 
ejucation has made them extremely 
c ever, but has landed them in some- 
thing very like diabolism. 

On p. 108 Dr. Ziemer‘ quotes the 
s.ory of Hitler and the mice, as if the 
sele authority for that revealing anec- 
dote were an adulatory biography of 
tke Fuehrer, officially circulated among 
jevenile Nazis. That is curious, since 
Iein Kampf figures in the bibliography. 
S-ill, not to have read it is a forgivable 
cztail. 

P. M. 


It is natural that he should feel. 
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Bharatiya V auhautka { Indian Men of 
Science). By SHYAM NARAYAN KAPUR. 
(Sahitya Niketan, Cawnpore. Rs. 3/-) 

This is an age of scientific research 
and the original contributions by 
modern Indian men of science are not 
negligible. The Introduction of this 
book describes briefly the achievements 
of ancient India in the positive sciences. 

A generation keen on scientific stud- 
ies is growing up in India. To it 
books such as this are bound to be of 
inspiration as well as being of interest 
io the general reader. Its appearance 
in an Indian language which is coming 
to be regarded as the lingua franca 
makes possible a much wider circle of 
readers than a similar work in English 
could have reached. 

Part I describes the lives and 
achievements of Dr. Mahendralal Sir- 
car, 5. Ramanujam, Dr. Ganesh Prasad, 
Sir J. C. Bose and Sir S. M. Sulaiman, 
none of them now with us, Part H 
contains the lives and achievements of 
seven living Indian scientists : Sir C. V. 
Raman, Sir P. C. Ray, Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, Dr. Birbal Sahni, Sir S. S. Bhat- 
nagar, Drs. K. S. Krishnan and H. J. 
Bhabha. The account fittingly opens 
with the life of Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, 
the pioneer who founded the Indian 
Science Association in 1876, and ends 
with Dr. Bhabha, the youngest scientist 
dealt with in this book. Biographical 
details have been diligently gathered 
and presented in an interesting way 
and the author has attempted fairly 
successfully to give an idea of the 
contributions made by each. 

When some years ago efforts were 
made to evolve a national system of 
education, efforts which are yet to bear 
full fruit, one heard the gibe, “ Is there 
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a nattonal algebra, or a naltonal physics 
or chemistry ?”?” Of course not, in 
respect of actual contents. But there 
seems to be such a thing as an Indian 
outlook, characteristic in its approach, 
or answering to specific present Indian 
needs. The lives and works of S. 
Ramanujam, Bose and Ray answer the 
gibe. Ramanujam’s uncanny intuition 
remains a mystery. His tender solic- 
itude for his mother, and his desire to 
help poor Indian students out of savings 
from his scholarship make touching 
reading. Similarly, the intuition of the 
Vedic seers seems to have inspired and 
guided the patient research of Sir J.C. 
Bose who constructed ingenious and 
highly delicate instruments to record 
the response of plants to stimuli. The 
unity of life of which the distinguished 
scientist presented thrilling proofs is a 
characteristic Indian idea. The work 
of Sir P. C. Ray as author of the 
History of Hindu Chemistry and as 
founder of numerous industrial enter- 
prises and his signal services to famine 
relief through the Charkha indicates 
how national scientific spirit finds 
channels tor its manifestation. 

The author has tried to sketch the 
personalities of his heroes, giving 
accounts of their extra-scientific inter- 
ests. Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, besides being 
a chemist, writes Hindi poetry; Dr. 
Bhabha is a musical composer and an 
artist of distinction. The simple and 
austere life of the late Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad and that of Acharya Ray are 
in the noblest Indian tradition. 

The work is illustrated and the 
general get-up is good. We trust that 
the book will secure the wide circula- 
tion that it deserves. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


“Seagulls and Other Poems. By 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS. (The Favil 
Press, London. 4s. 62.) Mr. Christmas 
a describes himself too mod- 


Begams of Bengal. By BRAJENDRA 
NATH BANERJEE. (S. K. Mitra and 
Brothers, 12, Narkel Bagan Lane, 
Calcutta. Re. 1/4) ‘Here in brief are 
the life-stories of some of the royal 
ladies of Murshidabad. Their magna- 
nimity or their misfortune invests each 
story with a deep human, sometimes 


The Evolution of Indian Mysticism. 
By Diwan BAHADUR K. S. RAMASWAMI 
SASTRI. (International Book House, 
Bombay. Re. 1/8) Many will be glad 
of the bringing together in book form 
of this stimulating series of articles on 
“ The Evolution of Indian Mysticism.” 
They appeared in THE ARYAN PATH in 
1940 and 1941, though rather surpris- 
ingly this volume does not mention 
that fact. Such sympathetic handling 
of so various a collection of mystics of 
many lands and eras as this reveals 


The Holy Mother. ( Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. As. 10’) 
Devotees of Shri Ramakrishna especial- 
ly will welcome this anonymous bro- 
chure on his faithful wife. Calmness, 
softness, sweetness, the Holy Mother 
radiated, teaching by life what she 
enjoined at death: “ Make the whole 
world your own. No one is alien. ” 


He Follows Christ. Edited by J. P. 
Gupta. (Unity Series No. 2, Hamara 
Hindostan Publications, 23, Hamam 
Street, Fort, Bombay. As. 8) This 
booklet includes a few of Gandhiji’s 
utterances about Religion, Truth, God, 
Christ and man’s mission on earth. 
There are also two short essays about 
Gandhiji by John Gunther and Prof. 


astly as an ‘incurable amateur.” He 
Daints scenes and moods with a touch 
as sure as itis light. But he is at his 
dest in his rarer poems of ideas. 


E. M. H. 


-ragic, interest. Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s 
approbation in kis Foreword is proof 
of the historical accuracy, of this 
account, based mainly on State records. 
Jere. are facts stranger than fiction, 
vet full of all that human experience 


implies. eae 


our author as one who, in widening his 
«ympathies, has never sacrificed his 
depth of understanding. He’ traces 
-ndian mysticism down from ancient 
times. An appreciative chapter, neces- 
sarily somewhat restricted, deals with 
Mysticism outside India, establishing 
the fundamental identity of trne mys- 
tical experience. The mystics’ realiza- 
tion of Divine Union, their inner vision 
cf the realities of the spiritual world, 
ciffers chiefly in degree. Choice. quota- 
tions enhance the book’s value. 


E 


It is not to minimise a great- moral 
echievement to recognise hers, like her 
nore famous husband's, as a partial 
revelation. The world needs sweetness 
end light and meral rectitude but, no 
lss, sound philosophy as their impreg- 
table foundation and support. Devo- 
tion falls short of its full poenibilitięs 
if it does not flower in wisdom. 


SD CT, 


H. C. Mookerjee. An attempt is made 
to present the ideals of service and of 
sacrifice which Gandhiji embodies. 
Rightly has Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
cbserved in his brief Foreword :— 


One day the world would look back to 
Candhi and salute him as one born out oz his 
tme, one who had seen the light in a dark 
and savage world. 

| V.M I. 
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The Man in the Red Tie and Other 
Stories. By A. V. Rao. (International 
Book House, Ltd., Bombay. Rs. 3/-) 
A short story’s value depends less on 
the writer’s dexterity than upon the 
moral lesson it points or implies or the 
rarer heart note with spiritual over- 
tones. Several stories of political 
colouring included in this collection 
could pass this value test, if not with 
superlative ratings. ‘‘ The City Fathers 
of Narainpur,” “The Last Chance,” 
“ Bahadur Log,” and the eponymous 
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story are well worth reading. But 
they are in bed company. A few stories 
are positively objectionable in moral 
tone. Like all the rest these are well- 
written ; they sustain the interest. But 
“ Do Good by Stealth,” “ Digging Up 
the Past” and “ The Worm that Turms” 
will leave the reader poorer than they 
find him. Life is already sordid and 
sorrowful enough. 
The stories are essentially of Western 
flavour thouga set in India. 
X. 


CORRESPONDENCE l 


SUBLIMATION ? 


Misleading statements regarding the 
implications of Freud’s discoveries have 
appeared in papers and journals both 
European and Indian. In a note on 
Sublimation (THe ARYAN Patu, July 
1942) I pointed out how the later 
discoveries of Freud had necessitated 
sweeping modifications of the early 
speculations found in popular books 
like The Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis. lam glad Dr. Varada- 
chari has modified, in his letter pub- 
lished in the January ARYAN PATH, 
his theory of sublimation. In his note 
on ‘Sublimation and Substitution ” 
(THE ARYAN PATH, February 1942 ) he 
wrote of ‘‘ sublimation of the instinctive 
energy ” owing to the frustration of its 
‘animal direction,” as a result of which 
“ lust’s flerceness and fury are removed 
from it” and yet “the primitive reso- 
nance ” remains. That was the pseudo- 
Freudian concept of libido, repression, 
sublimation. Now he- stresses that 
energy belongs to spirit, and that if 
we talk in terms of libido we find that 
it is transformed both in its means and 


in respect ol its ends so completely 
that nothing survives of the specific 
signs of its oziginal state. To explain 
how “lust can be used” to further 
spiritual ends, some theory of sublima- 
tion is need2d, but to explain how 
spiritual energy appears on various 
levels, sublimation is a gratuitous 
hypothesis. 


C. NARAYANA MENON 
Hindu University, Benares, 


[In a note in our Ends and Sayings 
columns in November 1941 we took 
exception to certain statements in an 
article by our esteemed contributor 
Dr. K. C. Varadachari. He had written 
in the Jourual of Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Institute on “The Doctrine of 
Substitution in Religion and Mys- 
ticism.’’ We objected to his dangerous 
implication that the animal passions 
could be directed into higher channels. 
We have since published three com- 
munications on the subject, two by 
Dr. Varadachari and one by Dr. C. 
Narayana Menon, whose second letter 


‘40 


we ‘publish above. 

We are less interested in what Freud 
or any other individual thought than 
in making plain the fact, a fundamental 
axiom of spiritual ethics, that lust 
cannot be used for any noble end. 
Animal passions can never be directed 
into spiritual channels. But man may 
direct his energies in either direction, 


FOREIGN vs. 


Sir C. V. Raman’s criticism in his 
Convocation Address at Madras Univer- 
sity of the economic, drain involved in 
educating Indians abroad is more than 
deserved. I fully endorse your com- 
ments in your January “‘ Ends and Say- 
ings” on that point. But I wish to 
draw attention to what more than any- 
thing else encourages the tendency and 
perpetuates the folly. Without belit- 
tling the instruction foreign universities 
impart, for those who can afford to gc 


abroad this education is a luxury while 


for those less fortunate but more 
ambitious the desire to acquire a foreign 
degree is a clandestine bid for lucrative 
jobs. That is a bold and cynical 
statement but essentially true. Our 
public and our Universities as well as 
the Government have their share of 
responsibility for encouraging this state 
of affairs. The advertisement columns 
of any daily paper show the unashamed 
preference promised to holders of 
foreign degrees and diplomas for any 
responsible post. Though Government 
appointing bodies do not make their 
preferences so plain as private bodies 
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upwards towards spiritual regeneration 
or Gownwards towards ruin. We cannot 
do better than to point to some 
conclusive remarks on this subject in 
an article by Madame H. P. Blavazsky 
entitled ‘“‘ Occultism versus the Occult 
Arts,” reprinted in MRaja-Yoga or 
Pecali s ( See pp. 32-34 ) from ee 
tor May 1888.—ED.] 


INDIAN DEGREES 


do, it is a common experience, despite 
protestations that the rules enjoin 
squal consideration for holders of our 
own degrees, that holders of foreign 
degrees invariably are given preference. 
Instances could be given of posts 
remaining unfilled for months on end 
just because a candidate with a foreign 
‘legree was not forthcoming. 

Unless this mentality in our own 
seonle disappears there seems to be no 
nope for our Universities or their 
students. Our private employers as 
well as appointing bodies like Univer- 
sities and Public Service Commissions 


‘must realise that their unavowed but 
none-the-less dangerous policy of slavish 


‘liscrimination is responsible for the 
Jniversities’ unprogressive tendencies. 
if they support the products of Indian 
“Jniversities and refuse to be lured by 
zhe glamour of an Oxford or a Cam- 
bridge degree, attention will naturally 
pe diverted from foreign countries to 
our own-—a diversion invaluable for 
innumerable reasons. 

V. S. DESHPANDE 
Dadar, Bombay. 


29ih January 1943. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS » 


The American Oriental Society 
celebrated its centennial last year with 
a four-day session at Boston, devoted 
to ideas dominant in Asiatic cultures 
both in their formation and today. 
That wave of interest has not yet spent 
itself. For example, Wellesley College, 
a leading college for women in the 
U.S. A., has recently established the 
Mayling Soong Foundation to strength- 
en the international understanding to 
which Madame Chiang, a Wellesley 
alumna, has contributed. Madame 
Chiang herself wrote, apropos of the 
Foundation bearing her name :— 

Whatever books, artists, exhibits tend to 
interpret China and other nations of the East 
interpret human aspiration, human nature, 
humanity itself. To my mind many world 
problems can be solved if we know and 
understand each other as human beings. 
Environment and customs may differ but 
through sympathy and understanding we 
gain trust and confidence in each other’s 
good faith. 


The Board of Trustees, Wellesley 
News announces, was prompted to 
take the step “ because of their deep 
concern that the ‘ educated ’ people of 
America know so little of the history, 
current problems and rich culture of 
the Far East.” Geography, history 
and political science courses are now 
to place special emphasis on the Far 
East. Part of the income from the 
Fund will be used 


to bring to the campus distinguished speakers, 
books and exhibits tointerpret China and the 


sé 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


other nations of the East to American 
college students. 


The Institute of Oriental Culture as 
planned for the current year will 
specialise on China’s art, religion and 
culture as well as on political, historical 
and economic questions affecting her. 
Dr. Lin Yutang, Dr. Hu Shih and Dr. 
Owen Lattimore were announced as 
among the speakers. One would look 
forward with a better heart to a similar 
series of lectures another year on India, 
if there were any likelihood that other 
than approved Empire apologists would 
be available to speak for us. 


Is a democratic form of government . 
unsuited to India? That widely 
prevalent and persistent misconception 
was refuted in a debate at Loyola 
College, Madras, which The Hindu of 
18th January reports. Shri T. R. 
Venkatarama Sastri, who was the 
“Observer” on the occasion, pointed 
out, we think rightly, that there could 
be no alternative for India in the 
present conditions. Those who pointed 
to general illiteracy as an impediment 
laid exaggerated emphasis on universal 
franchise. That aside, the Indian 
peasant though “illiterate ” had sound 
common-sense which made him a 
passably good judge of men and affairs. 


We go a Step further and assert that 
our history should convince any one 
that India needs no introduction to the 
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democratic way. It was the form. of 
government in ancient India ete the 
first glimmer of civilisation had dawned 
upon ‘the Western peoples. None 
who has read dispassionately ancient 
. and medieval Indian history can fail 
to see that, though all along there 
have been kings and monarchies, they 
have all been constitutional.. No king 
could disavow his position which was 
always that of an agent for the enforce- 
ment of Dharma or law. That the 
structure of ancient Indian democracies 
awas broad-based and consistent. is 
proved by the self-sufficient character 
of the life which the country enjoyed. 
Its peaceful self-administration dis- 
played a. thorough assimilation of 
democratic ideals. That was how the 
vast number of Indian villages could 
remain comparatively unaffected by 
dynastic changes at the centre. 


Panini, assigned by modern scholars 
to the seventh century B. c., mentions 
asmany as eighty full-tledged republics. 
Asoka trusted the people .with self- 
government. In fact the democratic 
form of government with all the 
administrative details of its working is 
traceable to the Rigvedic period. Still 
more evidence abounds in Pali 
literature. Government with highly 
centralised control is a British product, 
imported into India with the British 
advent. 3 


We need to read our history. Any 
other form of government than the 
democratic will go against the innate 

aptitude of those who have for centuries 
lived under a rule of, for and by the 
people. Shri Venkatarama Sastri did 
well, therefore, to remind the dis- 
sentient voices in the debate that 
nobody considering the future of this 
country 
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coald think of it except on the basis af the 
eqrality of all citizens in the eye of the law 
ani the rights of all to be protected, fed and 
encployed as they were in the most advanced 
conatries. 


Rajya Ratna Shri Satya Vrata 
Mukerjea addressed the Rotary Club 
District Conference at Sholapur on 23rd. __ 
January. The Rotary Governor refut- ` 
ed the suggestion that the Rotary 
movement, “so American in its birth, 
so alien in the colour of its envi- 
roaments’’ was unsuitable to Indian 
coaditions. Shri Mukerjea rightly in- 
sisted that the movement, mainly 
cwdtural and idealistic in its aim, could 
find no field better than India, rich “in 
th idealism and spirituality of our 
homeland.” The sympathy which 
Rotary has been increasingly able to 
en‘ist during the past few years should ` 
set at rest suspicions as to its alien 
character. Whether the movement 
originated East or West should not be 
a matter for suspicious scrutiny or 
prejudice. Rotary has a mission every- 
wkere so long as it is inspired by a 
desire to make idealism prevail and to 
induce in men an awareness of values 
higher than those responsible for the 
frank and brutal materialism of the 
age. : 

But Shri Mukerjea pointed to a very 
rez] danger which threatens other 
aspects of Indian life than Rotary 
Slabs :-— 

What I fear is that our Indian Rotarians 
may, through a mistaken zeal for European 
wavs, lose their bearings and allow their 
Rotary clubs to become Anglicised little co- 
terms alien to the life around them... .If will 
be a tragedy...to let our good-natured but 
mistaken anxiety to get on well with outsiders 
influence our life and colour our outlook. 

Rotary stands for “a blend of 
individual freedom with corporate 
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interdependence,” for “a new inter- 
nationalism of concord and appreciation 
of the essential unity of the human 
race.” Any organisation holding such 
a creed and cutting across the divisions 
of caste and sect offers indeed a useful 
corrective for the communal-minded- 
ness which, next to political servitude, 
is perhaps today the greatest single 
drag on India’s progress. 


The All-India Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference met at Benares early in Jauuary. 
Prof. M. L. Schroff in his presidential 
address, reported in Dawn (Delhi), 
held the Government partly responsible 
for the neglect of this vital subject in 
India. 

Neither the Central nor the, Provincial 
Governments have ever realised the import- 
ance of pharmacy to public health and hence 
they have never given any encouragement for 
the growth of educational institutions provid- 
ing instruction in pharmacy. 

The Universities also, he charged, 
had never thought of the public health 
problem of India as a vital one. Time 
and again has it been pointed out that 
all our plans for educational reconstruc- 
tion proceed with academic blinkers on, 
with never a glance at wider possibil- 
ities ! 

No one who is conscious of the vast 
vegetable wealth of this country can 
fail to recognise the economic waste 
involved in such failure to exploit 
opportunity. Far more serious, to one 
who knows anything of health condi- 
tions in our country, is the indifference 
to human values which such neglect 
implies. Preventable disease takes an 
appalling annual toll here in the best 
of times. The war-time shortage of 
quinine and other very necessary drugs 
may bring the problem home—too late 
for many sufferers. 
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The problem is bound up, like all our 
problems, with. our people’s poverty. 
But when human lives are at stake 
supply must somehow be made to 
square with néed, not only with effect- 
ive demand. In countless cases, ade- 
quate medical treatment is now out of 
reach. India, it has been said, is a 
“veritable emporium of drugs.” Yet 
how many die annually without the 
hope of medical relief. Not in the field 
of pharmacy alone have we sadly neg- 
lected our rich therapeutic resources. 
The time is more than ripe for rein- 
vestigation -into the ancient Indian 
systems of medicine which such mines 
of information and knowledge as the 
Atharva Veda embody. 


Academic interest ought to inspire 
us to resuscitate the ancient medical 
science dependent in the main on our 
own indigenous plants and minerals. 
At any rate, the sufferings of millions, 
year after year, should move us to it. 
That such possibilities rise to the 
surface only at conferences and nothing 
tangible results is a sorry commentary 
on the unintelligent apathy of those 
concerned. The Government should 
subsidise research and promote in- 
vestigation. Pleas of financial strin- 
gency cannot extenuate disregard of the 
physical; social and economic possibil- 
ities in pharmaceutical research. 


Commendably the Government of 
Sind has taken steps to end the 
communal cleavage. The Bombay 
Chronicle of 5th January reported that 
under the guidance of the Ministers for 
Public Health and Education a pro- 
gramme for observing zoth January 
as Hindu-Muslim Unity Day was 
planned. On that day students in 
schools and colleges were to be required 
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to, write.: essays on the advantages of 
Hindu-Muslim unityiand the disadvant- 
ages of failure to achieve it. The best 
twenty essays were to be awarded 
prizes. District Officers were to direct 
. both Hindus and Muslims to pray in 
their temples and mosques on that day 
for the realisation of unity. The Min- 
isters proposed to go on short tours 
in the province and to launch a regular 
campaign. 

The part of the scheme directed to 
leading students to proper lines of 
thought is especially important and 
far-reaching. Too often our schools 
and colleges manufacture -future 
communal bigots through various 
organisations which stress communal 
differences. The difficulties in achiev- 
ing the very necessary unity would be 
halved if our educational institutions 
could keep clear of communal con- 
sciousness and stop poisoning the 
minds of our youngsters. The citizens 
of tomorrow need to enter the world 
of practical affairs with clean unbiased 
minds. Should that be made possible, 
as the Ministers of Sind intend, commu- 
nal discord will soon .be forgotten. 
‘What makes their move significant is 
their right approach. They have 
undertaken a programme of practical 
work instead of indulgirg in arm-chair 
platitudes. . 

The prospective establishment of an 
Islamic Chair in the Travancore 
University is another correct approach 
to'the same problem. None can differ 
with.the Dewan’s conviction that “ the 
psychological estrangement that exists 
in certain quarters between Hindus and 
Muslims can best be dealt with and 
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obviated by iniellectual and culiural 


incluences. ”’ 


Richly earned praise is heaped upon 
the great leader of the reviviscence of 
Indian art in the sumptuous Abanindra 
Number of The Visva-Bharati Quarterly . 


with its superb reproductions in colour, 
To have created things of beauty is a 
high achievemen:, To have lightec the 
creative flame in other “hearts and 
minds is an even higher. But Abanin- 
dranath Tagore has been credited by 
his great kinsman Rabindranath with 
a higher achievement still. To have 


‘“‘saved the country from the sin of 


self-depreciation ” 
indeed; 
Abanindranath his generous share. But 
it is not to detract from the honour 


is a great service 


due to him to recognise that he was ' 


not the only one or even the first to 
deserve that encomium. Rabindra- 
nath himself mace a major contribution 
to that end. And before either of them 
had made his contribution Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky had awakened many 
an Indian to a living sense of his 
ancestral dignity. 


Abanindranath drew freely c on the 
Sanskrit classics for his inspiration, 
“seeking to recapture the fragrance of 


bygone days and their delicate spirit.” ` 


But Abanindranath is an Indian artist, 
and Indian art is multiradicate. The 
“simple refined style of the Mughal 
masters ” is reflected in his technique. 
His Mughal paintings alone would 
ensure his claim to fame. 
would have us think that Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity is but a far, fair dream ! 


ape 


in which none will deny | 


And they. 


- 
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Point out the 


“ Way ”—however dimly,’ 


and lost among the host—-as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness; 


—The Voice of the Silence Ny. u 


VoL. XIV 
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LOVE AND WAR IN LITERATURE 


Those who hold that human civil- 
isation did not begin in savagery 
but with the Golden Age, when 
the Gods lived with mortals end 
taught infant humanity its arts end 
crafts, are in a better position to 
appraise and to appreciate mythol- 
ogy, be it Indian or Egyptian, 
Greek or Roman, and its echoes in 
the writings of today.. All ancient 
literature abounds in the activity of 
Gods and Goddesses; though they 
withdrew from manifest activity 
many thousand years ago they have 
exerted power and influence on the 
mind of the race. During the “ast 
few centuries the very existence of 


the Gods and Goddesses has b2en ` 


doubted and denied ; and yet modern 
poets and other creative writers 
often refer to them still, though not 
always very directly. 

Human evolution took a down- 
ward course from the Golden to the 
Iron Age. The process of involution 
demanded it. Man had to touch 
the nadir point of the circle of 
growth ere he could rise to reach its 


zenith. Man’s evolution is marked 
out—from innocence and ignorance 
to compassion and wisdom ; the way 
lies through obstinate egotism, 
separative selfishness and ambitious 
pride; but mankind need not have 
lingered so long on the way. Infant 
humanity though ignorant was in- 
nocent, capable of being taught, and 
in child-like purity it learnt, as 
devotees do, from ‘its immortal 
teachers. But as child-humanity 
grew up it needed not the divine aid 
to the same extent, and, at a later 
stage, it heeded not the voice of 
Ancient Instruction. 

And so from being clear-sighted 
man became myopic in vision and 
today sees truth with a squint, mis- 
taking rapid motion for rigid stabil- 
ity, opining that Matter alone is all 
in all and ignoring Spirit. His very 


- virtues have become tinted with 


vice. His love has become lust. 
The power of the all-seeing Eros has 
become transformed and is now the 
force of the blind Cupid. For 
modern man, the mighty Kama- 
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Deva, the God of Impersonal Love 
and of Infinite Compassion has lost 
His divinity and is ncw known as 
mere Kama—passion and lust. 
Passion has another aspect—War, 
sprung from the seeds of wrath and 
greed. Today Mars, the God of War, 
is also the God of Pass:on and Lust. 
_ War and Love bear a mysterious 
relation to each other. Great poets 
and dramatists have dealt with these 
themes from times immemorial. 
The concepts were orce spiritual ; 
‘they have become carnalised. The 
degeneration of the concepts of 
Love and War may well be regarded 
as an index of the process known 
as the fall of man. The Vedic 
Kama-Deva has lost much of his 
true character, if we are to judge 
him by actions attribuzed to him in 
later eras. Similarly, Kartikeya, 
the Hindu Mars, has Icst almost all 
of his chivalry, his vwiryz, the daunt- 
less energy that wins its way to 
supernal truth, and his spiritual 
graciousness. Soldiers of today are 
not noble Kshatriyas Lut butchers, 
gross in planning war and in execut- 
ing it. l 

Creators of literature in. every age 
have tried to elevate the concepts 
of Love and of War. Great liter- 
ature does it grandly; in effete eras 
we come upon jejune ideas about 
war and love. In this number of 
THE ARYAN PaTH we publish several 
articles which deal witn the service 
which literature renders to the 
human race. Pandit Amarantha 
Jha’s paper strikes the necessary 
warning note against the debase- 
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ment of literature by expressions of 
Fust ; but it also reveals the power of 
great writers to benefit humanity— 
mellowing the mind and awakening 
zhe heart to deeper perception. 


In his own age Kalidasa, about 
whom Shrimati M. A. Ruckmini 
rites, tried to elevate the concepts 
of Love and of War; he handled 
-heir interrelation in a special piece 
-ull of charm and mystical signif- 
icance, viz., Kumarasambhava. 


Similarly Shakespeare, a thousand 
ears later, once again endeavoured 
“0 raise the concept of War, a sub- 
-ect which Mr. B. J. Wadia discusses 
so very interestingly. Much has 
been written about Shakespeare’s 
iavourite theme of Love. The part 
played by love in the life of the 
individual, the microcosm, cor- 
responds to that of peace and order 
m the life of humanity, the mac- 
1ccosm. War between the individ- 
aal’s head and his heart, his brain 
end his blood, projects itself as 
international catastrophes, envelop- 
ing the globe. Shakespeare tried to 
fulfil his mission of elevating the 
clready degenerated concept of Love 
in many places and in many ways. 


Conditions today show the great 
worth of the ideals upheld in one 
particular sonnet which deserves to 
be better known among our youth, 
whose notions about love and lust, 
marriage and divorce are, to say the 
least, superficial, weak and debasing. 
We need not apologise to our 
readers for taking space to reproduce 
{he sonnet here :— 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’'s unknown, although his height be-taken. 
Love’s not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SERMON ON WAR 
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The task of great literature always 
is to help mankind to exorcise lust 
and wrath from its system, to teach 
it to war against both and to 
brmg humanity back to feel and to 


‘express love :— 


Now learn ye to love who loved never ,— 
now ye whe have loved love anew. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SERMON ON WAR 


(Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, is a loves 
of English literature and a devotee of Shakespeare. This excellent essay brings to 
the fore some immortal aspects of < subject which at present is most topical —ED.] 


In the troublous times through 
which the world is passing it cennot 
be out of place to turn for guidance 
to the greatest of the Erglish 
dramatists, who was also a zreat 
practical philosopher. Shakespeare’s 
philosophy is proof against many 
chances and changes, and it acc uires 
a new popularity in war-time. He 
is not only a dramatist of uneqralled 
power, but also a poet of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and all tha: the 
stage can do is to lend wings to our 
halting imagination to rise to all the 
knowledge and the charm of which 
he is so full. He had heard a lot 
in his time about “the pomp and 
circumstance” of war. He lived 
through a great war and knew the 
threat of invasion. Several of his 
plays are definitely war-plays, and 
war is in the background of o:hers. 
Shakespeare'is the most typically 
British of England’s classical Doets, 
and in time of war there is bornd to 
‘be a heightened sense of patriotism 


which is fed by a delight in what he 
wrote about his country’s greatness. 

It is not, however, the outward 
show so much as the practical 
prkilosophy underlying war that 
matters at present. There is first 
the picture of heroic war which 
Skakespeare drew in the historical 
play of Henry V, his soldier-king. 
Henry was one of his great heroes, 
with a few wild oats to answer for 
in early youth, but in the end almost 
a perfect man. He was evidently 
Shakespeare’s ideal King, as is shown 
in the dialogue between the King 
ar.d the soldiers before the battle of 
Agincourt, Around him the loyalty 
of England, Scotland and Wales is 
organized. But his King, however 
exalted, is a man and not a fetish. 
“ Though I speak it to you,” Henry 
is made to say, 


I think, the king is but a man, as I 
ara; the violet smells to him, as it doth 
tc me; all his senses have but human 
ccnditions; his ceremonies laid by, in 
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his nakedness he appeers but a man; 
and though his affectinoms are higher 
mounted than ours, yet, when they 
stoop, they stoop with the like wing; 
therefore when he sees reason of fears, 
as we do, his fears, out o? doubt, be of 
the same relish as ours are. 


Shakespeare understood that it 
was'by a noble comraceship between 
King and soldier, and through the 
King’s hold upon the soldier’s heart, 
that at Agincourt despacr was turned 
into victory. 
who said to Justice Shallow when 
they: were discoursing together on 
the qualities desirable in a soldier, 
“Care I for the limb, tke thews, the 
stature, bulk and big essemblance of 
aman? Give me the spirit, Master 
Shallow.” When we hear these 
words coming from a drunken knight, 
we feel that this is tha wisdom of a 
man who has a claim >n our respect 
even when he denies it to himself. 
Is it not the same spirit which 
accounts for the inexhaustible en- 
durance of Russia today ? 


War is described as ‘‘ grim-vis- 
aged”; and we have -t in the same 
play of Henry V that 


In peace there’s nothing sc Decomes a man 
As modest stillness and Lu nility ; 
But when the blast of war bbws in our ears 
Then imitate the action ofthe tiger; 
Stiffen the sinews, summor rp the bload, 
Disguise fair nature wita hard furrowed 
rage.... “ 


If one would have an account of 
the horrors of war, as =key might be 
set out by a pacifist, he will find it 
in the mouth of the sarie monarch, 
for he was the most vér.ous of men, 
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able to satisfy the needs and the 
tastes of all sorts of people. 


England’s destiny and her inter- 
national renown were never absent 
from Shakespeare’s mind. It was 
tke country’s greatness, and not the 
empire, that he harped upon. But. 
w-th all his feeling for the glory of 
Henry V, the poet has clearly 
expressed his sense of the waste of 
lires in iniquitous wats, a grim 
pEenomenon which repeats itself in 
every great war, as it does even now. 
In later years Shakespeare morally 
sickened of the romance of war, for 
the French wars were some of the 
werst that were ever waged. He 
mast have experienced a sharp 
revulsion from an earlier strain of 
thought, when he wrote a wicked 
play like Troilus and Cressida, per- 
haps intended as a foil to the glowing 
picture drawn in Henry V, for it is 
a Dlay in which we get heroes that 
cure us of hero-worship. Itis a play 
that might well have been written 
by a modern dramatist about the 
last Great War and the present one. 
It contains a passage that may be 
applicable even to Coalition Govern- 
ments which do not always adhere 
together :— 

O madness of disccurse, 
Ttat cause sets up with and against itself i 
B-told authority ! where reason can revolt 


W thout perdition, and loss assume all reason 
W thout revolt.. 


It is a play in which Shakespeare 
meant perhaps to score out the 
theory of heroic war, for war was 
noz always a chivalrous struggle, but 
merely the art of crafty murder, or 
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at best “murder in uniform.” It 
was no longer to him an education 
in the virtues of valour and sacrifice, 
because cowards can creep safely 
out of the line of fire, and the best 
and noblest of men can be treach- 
erously slain. Jealous commanders 
might awake, not to the call of duty, 
but to the desire for revenge. This 
was his later philosophy ; and is it 
not allsti true? Have we not seen 
reason and wisdom pleading for 
peace and justice in our own time, 
and the plea borne down by lust 
and passion, red-hot for war and 
conquest? The lightness of woman, 
however, is the major subject of this 
play, lightness transformed into the 
wickedness of Cressida. From her 
Shakespeare has spared no touch to 
show the wanton’s cold heart and a 
head steeped in malice. Then it was 
a war for woman. Now it is war 
for dominion, or rather domination, 
based on the copiousness of hate 
shot as if from a serpent’s fang. 


If we apply our minds closely to 
all that Shakespeare wrote about 
war, we will find in his works a good 
treatment for the agony and the 
hopes of the times through which 
we are passing. He knew the mis- 
chief wrought by false rumours when 
he wrote in King John :— 


O, let me have no subject enemies, 
When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion ! 


Whether it be peace or war, he 
taught men to look calmly, even 
laughingly, at all that was passing 
around and to say :— 


SHAKESPEARE S SERMON ON WAR 
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Though Fortune’s malice overthrow my 
state, 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

Just as Hamlet and Othello and 
Lear had to work out a destiny which 
would give them a peaceful environ- 
ment, so have the people of all na- 
tions to seek and to find the heroic 
way of life. Shakespeare also enjoins 
a rational attitude to the possibility 
of injury which may result even in 
death :— 

Cowards die many times before their deaths, 

The valiant never taste of death but once! 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear: 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Perhaps this is more easily said 
than done. It is a philosophy that 
makes men bow to “Fate,” “ Kis- 
met,” or “Destiny.” TF earlessness 
is the essence of wisdom, but not all 
are cast, like Hector, in a tragi-heroic 
mould. One sentiment runs through- 
out Shakespeare’s teaching, as if it 
were its life-blood, and it is express- 
ed in the great line, ‘‘ There is 
nothing good or bad but thinking 
makes it so.” This may be true; 
but every man cannot be expected 
to be so philosophically inclined. 
Yetitis only by a humanist approach 
to the problems of modern life that 
we can hope to see life grow better 
and brighter for the future. 


Thought manifests itself in various 
forms, and so does sorrow. There 
is enough of sorrow in the world at 
present. There always was enough, 
but there is even more of it now. 
Shakespeare knew what sorrow was 
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for he is the supreme humanist of 
literature. He knew its sacred truth. 
- But his final words were, “ What’s 
gone and what’s past should be past 
grief.” Very few oi ws have the 
philosophic mind to apy this truth 
in practice. It is our common expe- 
rience that we are overwhelmed with 
sorrow at our loss. Time heals many 
wounds, but there are ycunds which 
never heal. They leave a void which 
the years cannot fill up. It is difficult 
to forget, though thinking about it 
will do no good. There is also the 
e dry sorrow ” which drinks a man’s 
blood. But the poet: teaching is 
still true. A man must ecquire con- 
trol over his thoughts and feelings. 
Hope springs eternal, and there is a 
hand that guides. After all there is 
unspeakable satisfaction in knowing 
that what was best was done. Then 
only, with courage in tue mind and 
peace in the heart, we zan sit back 
and leave the issue +o the great 
Creator. How true it 5 to say, 


O that a man might know 
The end of this day’s busirmss ere it come! 
“But it sufficeth that the clay will end, 
And then the end is known 
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We do not know how Shakespeare 
spent the last days of his life. If 
he expressed disgust with mankind 
in Timon of Athens, he did not let 
that be his last word. Even at the 
enc his teaching was, “The rarer 
acton is in virtue than in venge- 
ance.” With great dignity he broke 
the wand of Prospero, and never 
wrote again. | 

Deeper than did ever plumme@ sound 
I’ drown my book. 

This was his farewell to the world 
he rad enriched beyond measure and 
for all time. 

shakespeare, like Horace sixteen 
hurdred years before him, prophesi- 
ed that his ‘powerful rhyme” 
would live longer than the marble 
anc gilded monuments of kings and 
princes. It was not an overstate- 
meat, for his work has survived even 
“tke wreckful stage of battering 
dajs,’’ though more than three 
hurdred years have passed since the 
humble church on the banks of his 
gentle Avon received his bones for 
ther final rest. 


B. J. WADIA 


Jog on, jog on the fcot-path way, 
And merrily hert the stile-a : 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires it a mile-a. 


—© HAKESPEARE 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SOCIAL NOVEL 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


| Dr. E. Kohn-Bramstedt is already known to our readers. 


He is a sociol- 


ogist and a historian of literature and has written a number of books based on 
his studies with special application to German literature and German sociology. 
He is thus admirably qualified to write on the theme treated in this article. 
He holds that the task of sociology in literature is to secure sociological informa- 
tion through an analysis of literature and at the same time to study literature 
by examining its social implications.—ED. ] 


What will the social novel of the 
future, in the coming post-war 
period, be like? This is a question 
of importance to the artist as well 
as to the social philosopher, and to 
all people interested in adult educa- 
tion. The function of the social 
novel is formally speaking always 
the same: to make life articulate 
and visible, to make understandable 
through a concrete picture what you 
and ] and the neighbours’ children 
are thinking and doing, and why 
they are thinking and doing it. 
The novelist should analyse but, 
different from the psychologist, also 
“synthesize”; that means, describe a 
small totality of life rounded in itself 
with a beginning and an end. Only 
the greatest artist can draw a vast 
social panorama with real characters, 
real background and moral depth as 
Tolstoy did in his immortal War and 
Peace, where the convulsions of a 
war-ridden society are as truly 
depicted as are the weaknesses and 
idiosyncrasies of the generals or the 
weird incomprehensibility of sudden 
death. 

The social novel stands half-way 


between psychological narrative and 
sociological tract, the former being 
interested in the behaviour and the 
peculiarities of a certain individual, 
the latter in those of a social type. 
The social novel undertakes to 
portray people as both types and 
individuals, and to combine the 
freshness of the concrete with the 
significance of the typical. It wants 
to inform and to entertain at the 
same time. It may or may not have 
a message but it must in any case 
illustrate the impact of the milieu on 
the individual, the connections be- 
tween individual and group, the 
antagonism and the co-operation 
between various groups, generations, 
classes or nations. In other words, 
it brings social atmospheres and 
social attitudes to life. 

Take a few representative social 
novels from our time, not of the 
highest artistic calibre perhaps, but 
mature, full of lucid understanding 
and accurate in social detail. The 
first shows the well-regulated life in 
a comparatively stable society be- 
tween the two wars: a life typical of 
the male upper-class North American 
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who graduated twenty-five or thirty 
years ago at Harvard or Yale, went 
into business and contracted a 
rather, though not completely, 
successful marriage: H. M. Pulham, 
Esq., by Marquand. | 


The second describes the chaotic 
conditions in Germany in the twen- 
ties—unemployment, political in- 
trigue, the hopeless despair of the 
demobilised, the triumph of crushing 
circumstances over men’s effort to 


exist and to rise: Three Comrades by 


E. M. Remarque—a novel, incident- 
ally, illustrating the mental climate 
which later made the rise of Fascism 
in Germany possible. 


The third book is given to .the 
lives of the peasants under Fascism 
in Italy, the drabness of the existence 
of the cafoni, their superstition, their 
passivity towards a régime which 
they do not understand ; at the same 
time the bitter hopelessness of the 
few who dare to oppose Mussolint’s 
régime through underground chann- 
els is forcefully brought out. A book 
great as a social document, but also 
great through the deep sympathy of 
the author for the thwarted man in 
the street, through a mixture of 
tragedy and hilarious fun—Bread 
and Wine by Ignazio Silcne. 


If we turn our attention from the 
social novel of today to that of 
tomorrow, we must distinguish be- 
tween their function and their prob- 
lems. As to the function of the 
social novel, two serious competitors 
will have to be reckoned with—the 
movies and the radio. For the tired 
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atzen, who is more in search of 
entertainment than of instruction, 
both have one advantage over the 
r.o7el; they offer him their dishes 
reaiy-made and assist the enquiring 
miad with either optical impressions 
cr with the easily conveyed logic of 
sownd. The radio has proved «he 
race dangerous rival of the two. 
Ve: as a means of spreading literary 
cuEure it is still in an early stage. 
\While it is easy to bring a short story 
to ife over the ether, it is difficult, 
iz cot impossible, to produce a satis- 
faccory radio version of, let us say, 
Wer and Peace. The radio cannot 
co justice to its wealth of minuze 
cbservation and is unable to repro- 
cure the whole fabric of social types 
anc. attitudes embodied in this book. 

On the other hand, it can be safely 


_ Said that the war, at least in Britain, 


Las increased the. demand for more 
serous reading matter. Men who 
five years ago argued hotly over the 
©penish Civil War, looking at it from 
a purely political angle, now learn to 
sze what this war was and meant 
f-om a social and human point of 
view by reading Hemingway’s mas- 
tar_y novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Heningway describes the . actions, 
reactions and fates of a score of © 
kuman beings on both sides with a 
deep detachment that, however, 
never lacks human sympathy. 

what subjects do we expect the 
fatıre novelist to tackle? In any 
case there will be no shortage of 
tnen, for life, however terrible and 
depressing its events may be, is 
always full of variety and interest for 
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the born artist. But I should think 
that the following focus-points will 
deserve preferential treatment :— 
(1) Man, beast and hero in war 
time. Man facing danger unflin- 
chingly. A life-like portrait of the 
deeds of the pilot, of the men of the 
Merchant Navy and of the men and 
women in the street facing destruc- 
tion. Such a novel should show 
most graphically how the few saved 
the many; but also how bravery 
could sometimes go hand in hand 
with antisocial behaviour in other 
fields. Man can be human, but he 
cannot be superhuman for long. 
Only some years after the war will 
a true picture of the attitudes and 
the reactions of people in it be 
possible. Then the pitfalls of either 
romantic glorification or pacifist 
debunking should be avoided. War, 
as Tolstoy has so clearly demon- 
strated, is sometimes an unavoidable 
evil; but whilst man has to bow 
before the iron law of necessity, he 
can win his inner freedom by rising 
to the higher possibilities in him. 
He can mature as well as degenerate 
in war, and he is actually doing both. 
(2) The transition from war to 
peace; the problems of adjustment 
and maladjustment in the political, 
economic and psychological spheres. 
This transition after the last war has 
been aptly described in the novels 
of Remarque, Robert Graves and 
others. Let us hope that this time 
the transition will be better planned 
and will work itself out more 
smoothly than twenty-five years ago ; 
but there will be many social prob- 
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Jems as the result of the emerging of 
a Brave ( or otherwise ) New World. 

(3) The epic of the suppressed 
nations and their fight for liberation. 
Many pathetic stories will be told of 
events in Poland, in Holland and in 
France etc ; of ruthless persecutions, 
of torture and death, of unheard-of 
resistance and heroism, of inventive 
genius hatched by the grim necessity 
of underground struggle. The social 
novel of the future must give us a 
clear impression of the shades and 
shadows in the life of the suppressed, 
of famine and exploitation, of 
sabotage and inspiration, of despair 
and of unceasing courage. 

(4) International co-operation. 
This war was started by the madness 
of perverted nationalism. Our aim 
must be to replace the sinister fire 
of nationalism by the broader light 
of an international order and co- 
operation. At present there exists 
an international of foreign slave 
labourers in Germany, and, very 
different from it, the friendly inter- 
national of the United Nations. To- 
day in London Englishmen fraternise 
with Americans, and both mix with 
the exiled Poles, the Free French 
and many others. This collaboration 
in the common cause should widen 
our horizon and keep away any 
narrow nationalism. The observant 
mind of the novelist is, for instance, 
attracted by the intermarrying of 
Polish soldiers and Scottish girls. 
To him social and national mixing 
opens new vistas and problems. 

(5) Therelationship between the 
sexes. This is an eternal subject for 
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realistic prose and idealistic poetry 
alike. Yet it has received a new 
significance through the changed 
sociological function of women in our 
society. As in the last war, the 
prestige of women in the democratic 
countries is growing. Women share 
the many burdens of this war equally 
with men ; they surfer from raids and 
other enemy action ; they serve in 
the armed forces ; they fll many and 
often important posts now vacated 
by men; in the occupied countries 
they pay with their lives for their 
will to resistance, :as do the men. 
War with its brutality kut also with 
its heroism makes for equality 
between the sexes. For many reasons 
women are never more indispensable 
from an economic, political and 
human point of view zhan in war 
time. 

But apart from this new balance 
between the sexes, war has even a 
more far-reaching influence on their 
relationship. As it chenges many 
accustomed aspects, so it both 
loosens and deepens the love ties 
between man and wcman. The 
vicissitudes of war remove many 
love and marriage partners from 
their peace-time surroundings. The 
man is called up or evacuated and 
so may be the woman ; new ties are 
formed and old ones gredually fade 
out. It is a significant sociological 
fact that, for instance, the divorce 
cases before the London Divorce 
Court increased from <650 in the 
autumn term of 1939 to nearly 3,000 
in the autumn term 1942. The 
. middle-aged suddenly rediscover the 
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fascination of new love and forget 
hesbands, wives, children. 

On the other side, the uncertainty 
of life, the omnipresence of danger, 
have deepened many ties. The 
tenderness and the profundity of 
geatine love become all the more 
raliant against the background of 
destruction and the fleetingness 
of cur existence. All this should 
make a fascinating theme for a 
comzetent social novelist. His work 
will portray the variety of types and 
fazes, the beings led astray by pass- 
ioms and those mastering them, the 
who_e symphony of higher and lower 
tones, of heart-rending suffering 
and of quiet sacrifice, of intrigue and 
of pathos, of resolute devotion to 
duty and of unbridled longing for a 
day’s wild pleasures. It needs sen- 
sitive ears and high skill to make 
the symphony audible to others. 

‘6: This leeds us to our last 
poini: the rôle of faith and religion 
today and in the future. The insecur- 
‘ty of life has produced the snatch- 
pleasure-while-you-may attitude, but 
it has also brought about a deeper 
-elig-ous feeling in many. It would 
ne too much to speak of a religious 
revival but it is a fact that today 
there are more people who wonder 
about the meaning of life and of. 
deatn than before the war. Some 
return to the belief in the essential 
Christian doctrines, trusting that 
they can thus find a path to a higher 
and Durer life. Others prove through 
their actions that they have acquired 
a rew kind of stoicism as an attitude 
of accepting what fate has in store, 
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not with indifference, but with 
equanimity. 

This will be another task for the 
novelist, to illustrate how suffering 
and tragedy have developed some of 
us; how, perhaps for the first time, 
we have experienced what com- 
radeship is and what sacrifice means. 
An attempt at international recon- 
struction without a deeper belief in 
eternal valjies will not lead very far. 
The doctrine of the Rights of Man is 
no longer a piece of academic tradi- 
tion, but an essential prerequisite 
for any sound social life. A good 
social novel has not only to describe 
social conditions and social changes, 


and to observe the medley of egotism _ 


and altruism which determines the 
human drama. It should also depict 
what is going on inside a human 
being when he fights because he 
believes. 


From a purely artistic point of 
view an effective novel need not 
convey a message ; Galsworthy’s epic 
of the Forsytes has none and Bal- 
zac’s unsurpassed social portraits 
are without any ; others, like Sinclair 
Lewis’s books with their live-wire 
American types, imply the message 
more than expressit. Yet there are 
numerous social novels with a mess- 
age, from Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin to the Dane’s 
Martin Andersen Nexö’s, great pro- 
letarian novel Pelle, the Conqueror. 
Perhaps it is less the job of the 
social novelist to preach than to 
illustrate, less to philosophise than 
to circumscribe vital questions by 
the concrete stories of people of flesh 
and blood. The moral of a story 
must not be elaborate and didactic, 
but must be impressive and speak 
for itself. 


The many tragic and heroic epi» 
sodes happening today indicate 
better than general reflections the 
meaning of liberty and of slavery, the 
perversion of nationalism and the 
service of true socialism. There will 
be plenty of material for the social 
novelist of the future. He will find 
it in the events of our time: round 
the next corner, in a French village, 
in the mass slaughter in Russia, in 
the thirst for freedom which is alive 
everywhere, in Poland as well as in 
India, in Norway as well as in 
Greece. The stones are there, ready 
for the master-builder to create a 
powerful structure portraying the 
drama and the tension of life in the 
present, and the painful birth of 
what we hope will be a better and 
juster world. 


E. K. BRAMSTEDT 


WHERE KALIDASA EXCELS 
“SAKUNTALA”’—A PLAY OF NATURE 


| Shrimati M. A. Ruckmini is an advocate of the Madras High Ccurt. 
She writes to us—“ I have ventured to argue in support of a comparatively new 
approach to a correct understanding of the real dramatic significance of 


Sakuntala. ’’—Ep. i 


In spite of the voluminous ( by no 
means luminous in many instances ) 
mass of expository and critical liter- 
ature that has sprung up round the 
works of Kalidasa, they continue to 
occupy the focus of attention and to 
inspire evaluatory reflections. The 
ambition of every poet, according to 
the Sanskritic classics on Literary 
Criticism, should be to write a true 
Drama ( Natakantam-kavitvam ) ; and 
the implication undoubzedly is that 
one cannot be a dramatist at one’s 
will and pleasure. A great dramatist 
is born, not made. By universal 
consensus of judgment Kalidasa was 
a great dramatist, and he excels 
everything else in that line in his 
Sakuntala which has been acclaimed 
a striking work of art by scholars 
Oriental and Occidental. I shall 
indicate in this contribution a 
comparatively new approach to a 
study of Sakuntala which can be 
viewed as a typical play of Nature. 

The greatest testimony to Kali- 
dasa’s excellence as a dramatist is 
his Abhijnyana Sakuntalam. It is 
believed to be his magnum opus 
{ Kaltdasasya-sarvasvam ). The fresh- 
ness and the vigour of his creative 
fancy, the exuberance of his imagina- 
tion, the richness of his poetic 


genius, his profound insight into the 
working of the human „heart, his 
uncanny appreciation of the terder. 
emotions, and above all the gift of 
dramatisation which makes his 
characters throb throughout with 
dynamic life, have easily enabled him 
to convert a cut-and-dry historical 
episode of the Mahabharata, depict- 
ing the love between Sakuntala and 
Dushyanta, the separation of the 
lovers for a time and their reunion 
after a long lapse, into a living 
drama of conflict of emotions, with 


the different personalities fulfilling 


their destinies according to a divinely 
ordained plan and programme. The 
skeleton of the epic is transformed 
into a living model, and the charac- 
ters are presented in such vigour 
and freshness as easily command 
and elicit the sympathy and the 
fellow-feeling of the audience. 

A beginning can be made any- 
where. The heroine, Sakuntala, 
belongs to the rare type of woman- 
hood known as the Padmim type, 
t.e., a type that reveals a happy and 
harmonious combination of physical 
charms with intellectual, moral and 
spiritual attainments. Sakuntala is 
not a modern cinema-star or a 
coguette. Nor is Dushyanta a 
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modern dandy! The feelings of the 
hero and the heroine should be 
expressed as delicately as possible. 
So the poet has introduced two 
female characters who act as con- 
stant companions’ of the heroine, 
who make fun, interpret symbolism, 
convey messages and supply always 
the missing link in the progress of 
love. In a similar capacity more or 
less appears Vidushaka in reference 
to the hero. Most modern match- 
making is based on the striking of 
profitable and calculated bargzins. 
The Padmini type of heroine shuns 
all bargains. She loves just because 
love is the best form of self-expression 
under the circumstances of life and 
as the unfolding of a dedicated life. 
So, deliberately, but discreetly and 
skilfully, the poet omits reference to 
the bargain that Sakuntala would 
agree to marry the king only on 
condition that her son be made the 
heir-apparent. Such a commercial- 
minded bargain would have been 
alien to the dignity and the 
magnanimity of the Padmini heroine. 

It is again to arouse the natural 
reaction in the minds of the audience 
that the poet manages Sakuntala’s 
return to Dushyanta at a time when 
she is encetnie. The audience must 
be all sympathy for the heroire in 
these circumstances. 

The crucial and central incident in 
the development of the plot is the 
strange and mysterious behaviour 
of the King who has forgotten all 
about his Gandharva marriage with 
Sakuntala, whom he fails to recog- 
nise and flatly repudiates. In the 
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bland epic narration Dushyanta 
must appear as a downright hypo- 
crite, fit only to be delivered up to 
the criminal law of the land! The 
poet, however, saves the entire 
situation in an extraordinarily clever 
manner by making use of the super- 
natural or the preternatural, in 
which the average Indizn mind has 
deep-rooted faith. The curse of the 
irate sage Durvasa, the loss of the 
marriage-ring in a tank, and the 
consequent forgetfulness of the King 
of the sacred alliance contracted by 
him with a confiding and devoted 
heroine, are pressed into service to 
make the conduct of the King 
natural and almost inevitable in the 
circumstances and context. 

The lasting emotional impression 
left in the minds of the audience 
after the completion of the drama is 
technically known as Rasa ( i.e., the 
sum-total of emotional reaction). 
The Sthayee-bhava or the permanent 
emotional reaction-pattern is like the 
“ocean melting all salt into water ” 
which, not being interrupted by any 
contrary feeling, pervaces and sur- 
charges the whole play with its 
influence. 

In Sakuntala the predominant 
emotional make-up is the Sringara- 
Rasa, It is at the same time Uyjva- 
lita, made to blaze with life and 
splendour. In the service of this 
basic emotion others co-operatively 
commingle to enhance the general 
dramatic tone. The King’s wonder 
at the deer he was hunting having 
dragged him an unconscionably long 
distance contains an element of good- 
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humoured self-reproach. The King 
sees himself as others would see him ! 
The celebrated stanza—srivabhanga- 
_bhiramam—in the svagthara metre 
is resonantly onomatopoetic and 
immediately suggests tne flash-like 
dartirig of the deer hither and 
thither. The natural feeling of fear 
is there (Bhaya). The general 
background furnished Ly the abode 
of the ascetics and sairts to whom 
all sex is taboo, Dushyanta’s own 
Dharmic nature, and the nurture 
and up-bringing of Sakuntala by a 
saint-guardian within the walls of a 
hermitage, all go to keep up the 
Santi-Rasa and prepare the way ina 
subtle and unconscious manner for 
the development of the plot. 
Bhartrihari has depicted an acute 
analysis of the tendencies of different 
persons. The mental terdencies and 
inclinations differ from person to 
person. Some are indifferent to the 
world and are engaged ir. devotional 
contemplation of the Supreme Being. 
Some spend their days in pursuits 
moral, political etc. Some specialize 
in the enjoyment of the >leasures of 
the senses. It is one thing to note 
the different emotions in different 
persons or groups of persons, but it 
is totally a different ard withal a 
more difficult thing to portray a con- 
flict of these diverse emożions 7m one 
and the same person. The conflicting 
emotions and impulses, zhe conflict 
of duties, the conflict between reason 
and passion, are all portrayed by 
Kalidasa with remarkable insight 
into the mental mechanism of man- 
kind. Dushyanta’s mental quandary 
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is strikingly expressed in Act 2. His 
duty to the hermits drags him one 
way. His duty to his parents drags 
him another. The King’s mind is 
compared to a current obstructec by 
a hillock and the conflict is thus 
zmbodied in a simile so singular and 
suggestive that Kalidasa’s aptitude 
Zor similes is seen to be by no means 
exaggerated or overrated. (2. 17. 
* Krityayoh.. .Srotovaho-yatha.” ) 

The King’s natural hesitancy be- 
fore he embarks on his love-venture 
in a place of hermits, and in an 
atmosphere saturated with saintli- 
ness and the spiritual prowess of 
ascetics who can even consume one 
io ashes by a mere glance, finds 
embellished expression at the hands 
of the poet. The confession of faith 
of an indomitable and inveterate 
lover is put into the mouth of the 
hero. “Iam aware of the potency 
cf penance. It is also known to me 
that the maiden is in another’s 
power. Yet, I am not able to wean 
this heart from her.” ( Jane-tapaso- 
veervant.. .nivariayitum.) There is 
no Bhizkrieg, no taking by storm in 
the progress of genuine love. Surely 
the King, notwithstanding his royal 
Fosition and power, could not carry 
away his bride as Lochinvar is 
reported to have done ! 

The same naturalness and freedom 
from artificiality are seen in the 
dawn of love in the heart of the 
heroine. Of course, Sakuntala must 
hzve come into contact with many. 
men, good, bad and indifferent, 
even in the seclusion of her Asrama, 
but till the time her eyes caught 
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sight of Dushyanta she must have 
been absolutely indifferent to the 
opposite sex. When love begins 
germinating she is surprised with 
herself. She exclaims—‘‘ How is it 
indeed that on seeing this person, I 
have become susceptible of an emo- 
tion which is inconsistent with a pen- 
ance-grove ? ” ( Tapovana-virodhino- 
vikarasya.) Kalidasa has portrayed 
the typical Indian Ideal of Woman- 
hood in love in all its simplicity, its 
unself-conscious glory, modesty and 
bashfulness. The poet makes Ana- 
sooya question the King regarding 
his ancestry, his status, etc. Sakun- 
tala is a passive but an intensely 
interested party. Addressing her 
palpitating heart she says, “ Be not 
impatient. Anasooya gives expres- 
sion to what lies hidden in you.” 
The onset of love disturbs deeply the 
mental and emotional equilibrium of 
both the hero and the heroine, and 
this reciprocity of reaction is the 
characteristic of the Dhivodatia hero 
and the Padmini heroine, 7. e., 
magnanimity, fortitude, bashful re- 
straint ef hoc genus omne. The 
different Bhavas ably co-operate to 
portray the first reaction of love 
when members of the opposite sex 
are brought into contact by Destiny, 
as it were. The two types Sthayi 
and Vyabichart bhavas find striking 
illustration in the play. 

‘The progress of the stealthy, in- 
sistent, subtle love which consumes 
the hero and enslaves all his faculties 
is sketched by Kalidasa with the 
finest of touches. The first stage is 
Abhilasha, the dawn of desire. The 
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King’s address to the Bee is typical. 
While a hundred considerations and 
inhibitions, social, moral etc. prevent 
the King from approaching his 
beloved, the Bee hovers persistently 
and kisses the lips of Sakuntala. 
No wonder the love-intoxicated King 
envies the Bee! The stanza “‘ Chala- 
pangam.. .tvam-khalu-knitee”’ (1.21), 
embodying the figure of speech 
known as “ Vyativekalankara’’ and 
patterned into the “ Stkharim” 
metre has been admired as an 
astonishing work of art describing 
nature at its best in a sweet musical 
metrical cadence. The contrast be- 
tween the Bee and the King is 
pathetic and poignant. The King 
would readily surrender his crown to 
get transformed into the Bee if by 


- the wave of a magic wand the meta- 


morphosis could be accomplished! 
The jealousy here indicated is an 
excellent illustration of “ Dhvant.”’ 
The intermediate stages may be 
easily imagined. When the lovers 
come face to face their attachment 
deepens. The lover does not fail to 
note even the slightest gesture or 
movement made by his beloved. 
Such gestures are more eloquent than 
the loudest avowals and protestations 
oflove. By making use of the figure 
of speech known as the “‘ Anumana- 
alankara,”’ the poet describes with 
penetrating insight into the psychol- 
ogy of the love-smitten heart how 
the King interprets the different 
gestures of Sakuntala. : 
That a certain amount of vehement 
declaration is inevitable during the 
progress of love, even when the lovers 
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are rational and highly intellectual, 
is an aspect of nature delineated 
in pleasing colours Ey Kalidasa. 
Consider for instance the King’s 
vehement declaration that he, al- 
ready rendered lifeless ty the arrows 
of Cupid, is again killed by Sakunta- 
la’s jealousy-ridden suggestion that 
a King revelling in his harem would 
not be a devoted lover! Sketching 
the further development of love the 


poet has brilliantly portrayed the 
Unmada-avastha (intoxization-stage) 
.and Vipralambha (separation) con- 
texts. The plot is thus skilfully 
interwoven till the Garbhasandhi 
(central core or fruition) in the 
Fourth Act. The ‘successful union 
of the lovers is marred by the curse 
of the saint. The cursə eventually 
vanishes and the lovers are reunited 
in undying felicity after having 
passed through the fiery ordeal of 
countless vicissitudes. In another 
attractive simile, the forte of Kalida- 
sa, the reunion of the hero and the 
heroine is compared to fhe union of 
Rohini and the Moon after an eclipse 
( Smritibhinnamohatamaco ... rohini- 
yogam). 

Certain conclusions may now be 
brought together. Kalidasa has in- 
timately linked animate and inan- 
imate Nature. Heis not a nature- 
poet in the Wordsworzhian sense, 
perhaps. Inanimate nature reacts 
on man, and man in turn sometimes 
shapes and at other times submits to 
such Nature. The whole creation is 
instinct with life. When Sakuntala 
leaves the Asrama even the trees 
seem .to shed tears! There is no 
need to accept Tagore’s interpreta- 
tion of Sakuntala as an attempt to 
etherealise love, lifting it above mun- 
dane transactions.. Sakuntala and 
Dushyanta are typical represent- 
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atives of two human hearts in love, 
which is perfectly natural, completely 
mundane, quite in consonance with 
the environment. 


Kalidasa was neither an anchorite 
nor a moralist. He was a careful 
student of nature animate and inan- 
imate. He had an uncanny insight 
into human psychology. He was z hu- 
morist. (See the Fishermen’s scene.) 
He saw with perfect vision the diff- 
erent aspects of human nature. To 
my mind Kalidasa stands $upreme as 
an artist who has taken every poetic 
element, character, Rasa, sentimen- 
tal and stylish embellishment, and 
merged them allin a grand harmony 
and a sublime totality (Auchtva). 
Sense-perception and the admira*ion 
of beauty are not taboo to Kalidasa. 
Kalidasa excelled as a Nature-poet 
par excellence. Whether he was 
describing a plant or a creeper, the 
bee or the bufialo, the calm of the 
Asrama or the excitement of the 
hunt, above all the mysterious 
emotion of love between the sexes, 
he held as it were a mirror to Nature. 
In Kalidasa we see a faithful replica 
of nature. His works are model 
microcosms of artistic perfection. In 
them the macrocosm has found 
faithful reproduction. Nowhere is 
this better illustrated than in 
Sakuntala. There is no need to 
import metaphysics or moralism into 
Sakuntala. The characters are hu- 
man, all too human. They move on 
the stage with the dignity and the 
inevitability of all human emotions 
and transactions. In the hands of 
the creative artist Kalidasa, nature 
animate and inanimate has found 
the fullest, the most faithful and the 
jairest handling which elevates his 
art at once to the objective plane of 
universality, containing an eternal 
appeal. 


M. A. RucKMINI 


AN OLD STORY 


[ We take great pleasure in welcoming to our pages a very well known South 


Indian writer, 


Rajasevaprasakta Shri Masti Venkatesa Iyengar is a leader 


of the literary renaissance in modern India and the Vice-President of the 


Kannada Literary Academy.—-ED. ] 


Parasar’s father had been a prom- 
inent person in the circle of devo- 
tees at Kaychi. After some years in 
Kanchi he had moved to Sriranga. 
Parasar was born some years after 
the shifting to Sriranga. The father 
spent most of his time in attending 
on the Acharya, and all matters in 
the house, from getting the worship 
of God conducted to looking after 
the education of the son, became 
the mother’s responsibility. Growing 
under the care of his mother, Para- 
sar made good progress for his years 
in his studies, and by approaching 
able teachers of the time acquired 
much learning. Losing his father 
young, he soon, by scholarship and 
ability, made a name equal to his 
father’s or higher. 

Scholarship and learning apart, 
Parasar, by the guidance of his 
mother in the details of daily life, 
learnt a hundred things which make 
a better thing of the life of man. 
On every possible occasion in that 
daily life, his mother would be stress- 
ing the need for faith in God. 
When all is said and done, there is 
nothing greater to be taught or 
learnt. Yet men generally are not 
sufficiently aware of this fact. One 
in a hundred speaks of it. One in 
how many really feels it ? 


If the son said that he had’ not 
been able to bring enough flowers 
for the worship of God, his mother 
would say, ‘‘ How many flowers does 
God require ? Does He require any at 
all? If you have many flowers, offer 
many ; if you have few, offer a few. 
If you have no flowers, offer a leaf.” 
If someone said that he was not 
able to go to the temple and that it 
was a pity, she would say, “ Keep 
that pain in the heart, and when 
you fail to go to God, God will come 
to you.” Her attention to the 
guests that came to the house was 
something to watch and to admire; 
and if worship was being conducted 
the sincerity which she put into the 
little acts with which she helped in 
the worship looked out in every 
movement. 

While still young, therefore, Para- 
sar became a devotee as well as a 
scholar. He then went to the 
Acharya himself for the finishing 
touches to his education. When, in 
talking of the texts and comm- 
entaries in the course of the lessons, 
the Acharya made some statement, 
Parasar would say, “Yes, that is how 
my mother explained the passage.” 
When a thing like this was repeated 
several times the Acharya felt a little 
surprised. When some days later 
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Parasar’s mother attended a gather- 
ing at which the Acharya spoke and 
she bent down in reverence, he said 
to her, “ Your son is remarkably 
able, my mother. There is very 
little for me to teach him. He 
seems, indeed, to have learnt a great 
deal from you.” 

She answered: “I have taught 
him to walk humbly in zhe presence 
of the elders; the rest he has from 
his father and from. you and the 
other teachers.” 

The Acharya said, ‘‘ When I was 
explaining a verse of the Gita to him, 
he said that he had heard the 
explanation from you previously. 
How does it happen thet you know 
the Gita so well?” 

The lady replied, ‘‘ Mv father was 
very learned in sacred lore. As a 
little girl I used to sit neer him when 
he taught his pupils. What I heard 
then has remained in my mind.” 
And this was true. The lady did 
not know how to read and write. 
But what did this matter? Reading 
is a means for having access to 
knowledge. It is not itself knowl- 
edge, One man may read and not 
learn so much as another may by 
moving amongst the learned and 
hearing them talk. 

Parasar’s mother traired his mind 
by talking to him frequently of the 
incidents of his father’s Life. When 
the father left Kanchi to go to 
Sriranga, he had given up all the 
wealth that he had earned there and 
started empty-handed. The lady at 
first felt sad at having to leave 
everything, but she got over the 
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feeling easily. At the moment of 
leaving the house, however, she said 
to herself that she ought to have a 
small vessel with her in case her 
husband wished to drink some water 
on the way. It would be useful 
even after they reached Sriranga. ' 
So she took a silver cup with aer. 
On the way they had to pass some 
forest country and were by them- 
selves. -The husband in¢front and 
the lady behind, they had proceeded 
some distance, when the lady said 
that she felt afraid. | 

The husband asked, ‘‘ What have 
you and I to fear? Be at peace.” 

When they had walked a little 
sarther the lady again expressed fear. 

The husband stopped and looked 
at her. “Have you brought any- 
thing from Kanchi? I told you to 
leave everything behind,” he said. 

The lady said that she had brought 
a siver cup, thinking it might be of 
use to him. 

Her husband said: “ The God who 
gave in Kanchi, will He not give in 
Srirangar I did not imagine that 
vou would forget this. Now, throw 
away the cup.” 

The lady spoke no word in reply 
but took out the cup and threw it 
way. When they had gone some 
distance, the forest became deeper. 
“Are you afraid now?” asked the 
husband. 

The lady answered, “ No. ” 

“To possess is to be afraid,’’ he 
said. ‘Cast off property ; you cast 
off fear.” 

And so they came empty-handed 
to Sriranga, and God who gave 


- 
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prosperity in Kanchi gave it again in 
Sriranga. Men honoured her hus- 
band and he was able to serve the 
servants of God in the new place in 
the same way as in the old one. The 
son heard this story from his mother 
ever so many times. He loved to 
hear about his father and was never 
tired even if the same story was 
repeated. Listening to his mother 
and learing from his teachers and 
brooding over the courage and the 
faith of his dead father, Parasar 
developed a faith in God and a 
practice of His presence that in any 
other person might have been the 
reward of a very long life. 

Thus, as a young man of twenty- 
four, Parasar had won a high place 
among the devotees in the temple of 
Ranganatha. In his ‘house there 
were frequent celebrations of special 
worship in which numbers of people 
took part. It was usual for such 
people to share the consecrated food. 
To help his mother on these occasions, 
Parasar had in his house a Brahmin 
servant. This man was also useful 
in the performance of worship. 
Parasar would himself conduct the 
worship in his house on most days, 
but on the few days when he was 
engaged in something else, he would 
ask this servant to perform it. 

When Parasar performed the 
worship he would sometimes spend 
hours together, and some days a 
very short time, at the shrine. The 
Brahmin servant’s worship always 
occupied a certain length of time. 
It consisted of a certain amount of 
repetition of the texts in praise of 
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God, certain performances and ser- 
vice to the images, certain offerings, 
all according to a scheme prescribed 
by the elders. In this scheme, also, 
there was some provision for omiss- 
ions and additions, so that when a 
man was in 3 hurry, he could finish 
the worship somewhat more quickly 
than usual. When the servant con- 
ducted the worship on some days, 
Parasar would say to him: “Is 
worship over so soon?’ This always 
hurt the man. : 
“Why does he ask me such a 
question ?’’ he would say to himself. 
The third cr the fourth time when 
he was asked this question by his 
master, this Brahmin thought with- 
in himself: “This gentleman some- 
times finishes worship in less than a 
quarter of an hour; yet when I 
spend three quarters of an hour on 
it he tells me I have finished soon.” 
Very often when Parasar came 
home late ais mother would come 


-and ask, “Why are you so late, 


delaying the meal of all the devo- 
tees ? ” 

“Is worship over ?” Parasar would 
ask. 


“No,” ais mother would say. 
“The Brahmin is busy in the 
kitchen. If he should conduct ihe 


worship, tre meal would be further 
delayed.” 

Parasar would say: “Very well, 
mother, I shall conduct the worship 
myself. Spread the leaves for din- 
ner.” He would then go and finish 
the worship very ‘quickly, so that 
the guests could begin to take their 
meal without delay. 
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“ What kind of worship is this? ” 
the Brahmin would ask himself; and 
when his master told him that he 
had finished worship too soon, he 
would say to himself, “ Is the wor- 
ship I conducted shor-er than the 
one my master conducted yesterday ? 
Why does he find fault with me? ” 
In this way he developed some 
dissatisfaction with tis master’s 
treatment of him. ' 

While things stood thas, there was 
a festival of some importance in the 
house. Preparing for the unusually 
large party that would sit down for 


dinner, Parasar told the Brahmin to - 


conduct the worship himself. As 
the devotees who had gathered all 
sat outside, the servant sat near 
the shrine, and, repeating the sacred 
texts in a resounding voice, he con- 
ducted the worship fairly elaborately. 
When he finished ‘and came out, 
however, his master said: “ You re- 
peated too few of the Tamil prayers.” 

This observation, made in the 
presence of all the guests, hurt the 
poor servant a great deal. Unable 
to contain his vexaticn, he walked 
in and said to Parasar’s mother: 
“ Madam, my master treats me with 
insufficient courtesy. In the pres- 
ence of so many peopie he tells me 
that I finished worship soon, that I 
omitted the texts of praise or the 
Tamil texts or other texts. J have 
to bend my head in shame.” 

The lady said:'“It is possible 
that you do omit some text of praise 
or other text which is essential. 
That may be why he says so. Do 
you omit such texts?” | 
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The servant answered, ‘“ Well,. 
madam, I may omit some texts, but 
I repeat at least the other texts. 
But my master sometimes finishes 
worship without repeating a single 
text. Is the worship I conduct more 
incomplete than that ? ” 

The lady said, “Do not worry 
about it too much. He is young, 
you see. Even if he is careless and 
says a word or two you Should not 
take it too much to heart.” That 
evening she called her son and said: 
“Son, if you tell our Brahmin in the 
presence of so many people that he 
omitted this text and that text in 
conducting worship, it makes him 
lock small and he feels unhappy. ”’ 

* Yes, mother,” said Parasar. 
“ But it did not strike me that he 
would take it in that way. Quite 
so. Why should I make him feel 
small? I shall not say such things 
to him hereafter.” The Brahmin 
servant who was inside the house 
could hear this and was greatly 
pleased. 

Some time after this there was a 
series of dinners in the house on 
acccunt of the services for the 
Dasara. One day Parasar performed 
the worship and finished it in perhaps 
ten minutes. The next day he asked 
the servant to perform the worship. 
That man really took longer. But 
when the worship was over, Parasar, 
forgetting the promise he had made 
to his mother, teld the man that he 
had finished the worship too soon. 
The Brahmin went inside and said 
to the lady, “It has begun again, 
madam. The master finished wor- 
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„ship so quickly yesterday. I took 
much longer Roi Yet, he says 
it was incomplete. ” 

“I shall tell him again noth to hurt 
you,” said the lady, but thought 
within herself that in the man’s own 
interest she ought to help him to 
understand the difference between 
his attitude and her son’s attitude 
in worshipping God. So that day, 
as the stnall gathering that was 
present sat down to dinner and her 
son sat at one end, she placed a leaf 
next to her son’s and asked the 
servant to sit down also and take his 
food. “The company is not large 
and I can serve.” This was nothing 
strange or unusual. So the servant 
sat next to the master. The lady 
served ghee. Finishing all the rest 
of the company and arriving at her 
son's leaf, she said that the ghee she 
had brought was exhausted. “You 
did not take out sufficient ghee,” 
she said to the servant, and went in. 
Coming out a moment later she 
served her son-and the servant. The 
servant noticed that she served more 
freely to her son than to himself. 
The lady seemed to be aware of it 
also and said: “‘ It is too much ” and 
went in. The servant said to him- 
self: “She loves her son and is 
partial and has served him more ghee 
than tome. This is quite natural. 
If it were my mother, she would 
have served more to me.” After 
this the company began eating. 

The servant took the usual little 
morsels of ghee and rice intended for 
the divinities presiding over the 
vital powers of the body. The few 
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grains which he put into his mouth 
repeating the first text seemed to 
him terribly bitter. He wanted to 


spit them out, but could not think 


of doing it. He wondered what had 
been served as ghee and looked down 
the line of people dining. All of 
them were going on with their meal. 
His master, sitting beside him had 
finished the five little morsels for the 
five divinities and had mixed the 
rice with something else and had 
taken it in his hand for eating. The 
servant wondered what had happen- 
ed to himself, 

To make sure that his rice did 
taste bitter, he took another four 
grains and put them into his mouth.” 
There was no question : the food was 
bitter. What! Was it bitter to 
himself and not to the others? He 
remembered that, on the shelf inside, 
the vessel of ghee was placed just 
beside the vessel of margosa oil. 
“Did the old lady by any chance 
serve the margosa oil to me, mis- 
taking it for ghee?” But then, she 
had served the same stuff to her son 
and he was eating his meal like any 
one else. He did not seem to feel 
that the food was bitter. So the 
servant wanted to ask the lady what 
had been served. By that time, she 
came out with some other dish. The 
servant said to her: “Madam, what 
you served the second time to me 
and the master, was it ghee or some- 
thing else ? 

She answered that it was ghee. 

He said, “This tastes bitter. 
Margosa oil was placed along with 
ghee on the shelf. Could you, by 
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any chance, have’ e lbroughi that and 
served it? ” 


“ Really ? ” asked the lady. “ How 
absurd that would be! I shall see. ” 
She went in andjbrought a vessel 
and said: “ Yes, you are right.. I 
served the margosa oil instead of 
the ghee.” She then turned to her 
son and asked: ‘Son, I served this 
same stuff to you. ; Is it not bitter?” 

"Parasar tasted the morsel he had 
just put into his mouth and answer- 
. ed, “ Yes, mother,sit is bitter. What 
-happened? Did you serve some- 
thing else ? ” Saying this, he put the 
rest of the food to one side. The 
lady blamed herself greatly for her 
carelessness and brought some fresh 
‘rice and ghee forjboth her son and 
the servant, and served it to them. 
While. doing this, |she said to her 
son: ‘Shouldn’t} you know -that 
margosa oil is served to you without 
being asked ? How could you. eat 
four morsels of that bitter food 
without knowing the taste?” — 


The son said, “1 know the taste 


_ of margosa oil as; well as any one | 


else ; but I was then absent-minded.” 
“What were you thinking of,” 
<. asked his mother, | “that you were 
unable to taste thej margosa oil ? ” 
Parasar answered, “In worship 
today, this gentleman” —-referring to 
the Brahmin servant—“repeated the 
text about the universal soul which 
- plays in a spot aş small as the tip 
of the blade of the Neevara gras. 


I was thinking about those words.” 


“A fine thing to think about a 


„said the mother, and went in. 
| 
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Parasar proceeded, “God really 
must -be wonderful, but equally 
wonderful is the language employed 


by the Veda in describing him. In 


a space the size of the tip of a blade 
of this grass, can the great universal 
All-Soul play in freedom. This blade 
can sway in the wind and when it 
sways, God sways too; and swaying 


‘when the blade of grass sways in the 


wind, God holds within aimself the 
Gods of creation and destruction and 
existence and all the multitudinous 
host of divinities in the universe. 
Eow impossibly wonderful: What 
can that existence be which should 
differ so greatly from this which we 
call ours? . Wondering what it could 
b2, I was unable to notice the ks 
o this thing which you served me.’ 
Talking of this text, the company 
finished the dinner. | 

When it was over, Parasar’s mother 
called the Brahmin servant and said, 
“Friend, do you now understand the 
d:fference between your way of 
worship and your master’s way ? ” 

Even before she put this question, 


the servant had understood that she . 


had served the margosa oil to her 
scn and to him intentionally. She 
had served more of the oil to her 
scn than to him. He had not been 
able to swallow four grains of the 
rice spoilt with that oil. His master 
had taken several normal morsels of 
it unaware of that taste. The mother 
had served the oil with the object 
of making him see the difference 
between himself and . her, son and 


really he was astonished that his 


master’s mind should actually have 
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been so far from his food that he did 
not know the taste of margosa oil. 
He said to the lady immediately, 
“ Yes, madam, my master worships 
with all his mind. I do not know 
how to do that.” 


She said, “Not only does he 
worship with all his mind; he wor- 
ships always. We worship only when 
we sit in front of the shrine; he 
worships when he is taking his food, 
when he is bathing, when he is 
cleaning the ground, or spreading the 
leaves for dinner, or when he is 
walking in the street. Not a moment 
of waking does he spend without 
thinking of God.” 


The servant begged the lady to 
forgive himself for having complain- 
ed of her son in ignorance. 


The lady said, “Now that you 
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know the truth about your master, 
forgive him when he says anything 
that hurts you. He is my son, it is 
true, but even to me he is a man to 
to be respected. I wanted you to 
benefit by your contact with him. 
There is nothing for me to forgive in 
what occurred today. The offence 
was mine. Seating you before a leaf 
for dinner, I served you margosa oil 
with this offending hand. I have to 
beg you to forgive me.” 


The servant prostrated himself 
before her to show that he under- 
stood her kindness. “ You treated 
me,” he said, “as if I were another 
son and did what you did in order 
to save me. I only pray you to 
continue to treat me as your son and 
servant ever hereafter.” 


MASTI VENKATESA IYENGAR 


CHRISTIAN WAR 


The Literary Guide and Rationalist 
Review for November gives space to 
more than one attack on the asser- 
tion of Lord Halifax and others that 
the United Nations are fighting for 
Christianity. Sir Richard Gregory, the 
President pf the British Association, 
who in a letter to The Times attacked 
this egotistic claim, so often and so 
ingenuously urged, is quoted at length. 
He pointed out the obvious when he 
mentioned the many men of other 
faiths and of none who were fighting on 
the same side. It is indeed “ disconcert- 
ing, to say the least,” as he wrote, 
to find this war represented as “a 
world conflict between Christianity and 
Paganism.” Sir Richard made the 
constructive contribution that there are 
principles of social conduct common to 
all faiths, principles which 
are the elements of a universal faith which all 
men of good-will aim to promote....They 
constitute the nucleus of an international 


fellowship in which each member will respect 
the sacred convictions of others, and none will 


assume that religious aggression is essential 
in a crusade for the fulfilment of the primary 
needs of mankind. 


The President of the Rationalist 
Press Association, Surgeon Rear-Ad- 
miral Beadnell wrote to Lord Halifax 
himself in a similar vein. The issue was 
raised also in the House of Commons 
on the 13th of October by Mr. Sorenson, 
who proposed that the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs indicate to 
representatives of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that 
the war aims of the United Nations should be 
expressed in the broad and generally accepted 
terms of the Atlantic Charter and not as the 
exclusive concern of Christianity or any 
particular body of religious faith. 

The negative proposition is unexcep- 
tionable, but Mr. Sorenson goes too far 
and too fast in proclaiming the terms 
of the Atlantic Charter “ generally 
accepted.” Not by subject Asia, not 
by subject Africa. Not in the absence 
of very definite official promise that 
those terms will apply equally to all. 
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In every generation there are 
obstinate questionings and searchings 
of the heart ; the why, whence, and 
whither of things are discussed ; final 
and definitive solutions are arrived 
at, to the satisfaction zt least of a 
large number; and for a while the 
community feels that it has attained 
the truth. There are some on whom 
temporary and transitory causes 
operate strongly, who regard liter- 
ature as a mere instrument for the 
propagation of views on politics and 
economics, who desire that it should 
be socially useful. There are others 
who subscribe to the doctrine of 
timeless, abstract reality, who are 
neither noble nor plebeian, neither 
infidel nor devotee, bit who are 
convinced that the more the world 
changes, the more it remains the 
same thing. There is a distinction 
between the literature of the day 
and permanent literature. In all 
great works there are certain 
elements of momentary :nterest and 
certain elements of permanence. 
They are great precissly to the 
extent to which they have qualities 
that age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. It was well said by Carlyle 
that Homer interests us now because 
he wrote what passed in ‘God’s world 
and in the heart of man, which is 
the same after thirty centuries. The 


conflict is one of temperament. 
There are some to whom the immedi- 
ate present is all-important, who are 
so engrossed in the extegnal move- 
ments of their own age that they 
have no use for what cannot serve an 
immediate purpose. There are some 
who think that action and deeds 
alone beseem aman; mere idee or 
thought or fancy is condemned by 
thəm as being cf no value. The two 
atzitudes, the two temperaments are 


very well illustrated in Yeats’ Fergus ` 


ana the Druid, where the warrior and 
the saint hanker each after the life 
of the other :— 


Duid: No waman loves me, no man 


seeks my help, k 
Because I, be not of the things 
I dream. 
Fergus: A wild and foolish labourer is a 
king, 
To do and do and do, and never 
dream. 


' We hear of people being in their 
“right mind.” We recall Plato’s 
description of 2 poet as one who 
writes in a state of frenzy. We 
recognise in this a conflict between 
the conscious and the unconscious 
in our lives. In his Ego and the Id, 
Freud says :— 

Psycho-analysis cannot accept the 
view that consciousness is the essence 
cf mental life, but is obliged to regard 
consciousness as one property of mental 
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Lfe, which may co-exist along with its 
other properties or may be absent. 

Normal, practical, active, useful 
life is the expression, the outward 
manifestation of consciousness, of 
‘the right mind.” Artistic activity 
is the expression of the imaginative, 
unconscious self, of “the wrong 
mind.” The eternal conflict between 
challenge and acquiescence, mind 
and matter, intellect and imagination 
is at the root of the idea that there 
should be only one subject for the 
artist, “ the economic interpretation 
of history,” the mechanical reference 
of all human actions to economic 
motives, his political and economic 
environment. Only man? or man 
as well as realities that are co-eval 
with man ?—that is the question. 
This so-called division is unreal, un- 
natural, unnecessary. 

Wars ‘twixt you twain would be 
As if the world should cleave. 

Every type of literature has a per- 
fect right to claim greatness ; but the 
claim will be judged by high stand- 
ards of vitality, vision, energy, and 
the ability to survive passing whims 
or fashions or fads of the day. All 
things are appropriate themes for 
literature, if it can invest them with 
significance,’ exalt them, and truly 
make them minister to the higher 
needs of man. 

x x * 

In Sanskrit literature, remarkably 
rich in works on rhetoric and poetics, 
there are elaborate discussions on 
the ends of literature and the means 
by which they are to be attained. 
Vamana, Rajashekhara, Prabhakara, 
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Gangananda, Vishvanatha, Mamm- 
ata, Jagannatha—and many others— 
have discussed this topic at consid- 
erable length. The general view 
seems to be that literature should 
produce pleasure through the emo- 
tions. There are some who stress 
the technical aspect; others who 
emphasise the choice of words; yet 
others who are specially concerned 
with elegance of style. There are 
some: who have suggested the 
romantic ideal—‘‘ where more is 
meant than meets the ear’’; some 
who indicate that the artist’s per- 
sonality must be reflected in his 
work; and some who think that 
literature must have a utilitarian 
purpose. Most of them regard 
pleasure or joy to be the main end. 
Amara, in his Kdvyakalpalatdoritis, 
speaks of literature as “ mahdénand- 
akérvaka,”’ that which produces great, 
supreme happiness. Prabhakara 
Bhatta says in Rasapradipa that the 
end of literature is szkhavishesha- 
kárilivam, the production of special 
happiness. The author of Kávyánú- 
shdsana describes the purpose as 
“Anandaya.” Jagannatha, enumer- 
ating the several aims of literature, 
speaks of paramdhidda, supreme 
happiness, and defines the charm of 
literature as the knowledge of the 
source of the production of supernat- 
ural bliss, “ vamantyatd cha lokotiard- 
hiddajanakajnénagocharaid.”” Among 
the many purposes of literature, 
Prabhakara gives the first place to 
the pleasure caused by the emotions, 
“ Ih idvat kdvyasydnekaprayojan- 
janakatuvept  rasasamvedanajanyam 
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sukhmeva mukhyam, pravojanam.” 
` Then there are those who divide 
literature into three kinds—that 
which speaks to us in the tone of 
command calling upon our sense of 
duty and compelling obedience, 
without question. Or literature may 
speak to us in the: voice of a friend, 
advising, showing the right path, 
solicitous of our welfare. Finally, it 
may address to us in the winning 
accents of the beloved, singing as 
angels i in our ear, dieet as a dream 
that abides after slumber, fresh as 
the face of dawn, deep like love in 
beauty without end, cool as twilight 
dew, charming as the night in her 
silence, as the stars in their calm, 
now cajoling, now scorning, now 
laughing ; bidding the soul rise up- 
ward and dance like a wave of the 
sea. Itis a voice of manifold music. 
But whatever the nature of the 
appeal, it is not merely sensuous; 
_ there is always the underlying inten- 
tion to advise, to teach, to improve. 
Jagannatha, in enumerating the aims 
of literature, says that fame, joy and 
the desire to obtain! the approbation 
of the elders, the King, and God are 
among the principaliends. Mammata, 
more of a realist than others, adds to 
the list two more; purposes, “the 
acquisition of riches and the destruc- 
tion of evil.” Somé claim that tech- 
nique is the soul of poetry, simile and 
metaphor and the, one figures in 
which grammarians: delight. Others, 


in particular the author of Dhvanyd- 





loka, insist that suggestiveness is the . 


chief merit of literature. Rajashe- 
khara speaks of the writer’s tem- 
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perament as determining the. kind of 
werk he will produce: he will express 
his -own personality; he wil ask 
himself what his nature is suited for, 
the extent and character 5f his 
vocabulary; he will ascertain the 
prevailing taste of his generation, 
the nature of the audience for whom 
he writes. Jagannatha briefly attrib- 
utes to the spirit and-native zenius 
the source of lterary excelence. 
* * - * 

Writers in the West have also from 
time to time stated what Literature 
is. One recalls Longinus’ “ ecko of a 
great soul.” “The object of poetry, 
as of all the fine arts,” said Arstotle, 
"is to produce an emotional dəlight, 
a pure and elevated pleasure.” He 
gozs on to say that the poet must 
of necessity imitate one of three 
objects—things as they were or are, 
things as they are said or thouzhi to 
be, and things as they ‘ought to be. 
Horace said that the Muse has 
assigned to the lyre the werk of 
celebrating gcds and heroes, the 
champion boxer, the victorioussteed, 
the fond desire of lovers and tke cup 
that banishes care. Sainte-3euve 
said in a notable passage that a true 
classic is an author who has enziched 
the human mird, increased its treas- 
ure, and caused it to advamce a 
step ; who has discovered some moral . 
and not equivccal truth, or revealed 
some eternal passion in that heart 
where all seemed known and dis- 
covered; who has expressed his 
thought,- observation, or invention, 
in no matter what form, only provi- 
ded it be broad and great, refined and 
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sensible, sane and beautiful in itself ; 
who has spoken to all in his own 
peculiar style, a style which is found 
to be also that of the whole world, 
a style new without neologism, new 
and old, easily contemporary with all 
time. By letters or literature New- 
man meant the expression of thought 
in language, meaning by “thought” 
the ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, 
and other operations of the human 
mind. Walter Pater said :— 

The representation of a specific 
personality in tts preference, its vo- 
lition, and power—such is the matter of 
imaginative or artistic literature—this 
transcript, not of mere facts, but of 
fact in its infinite variety, as modified 
by human preference in allits infinitely 
varied forms. 


Morley said that Literature consists 
of all the books where moral truth 
and human passion are touched with 
a certain largeness, sanity, and 
attractiveness of form. Lafcadio 
Hearn says that literature is the 
expression of feeling and of emo- 
tional life. Garrod says that the 
end of literature is to present life, 
but to present it in such a manner 
as to eliminate what is unessential, 
unrelated, inorganic; to present it 
as a whole of which all the parts are 
seen to be co-operative. I think 
that the best description of good 
literature is that suggested by Sir 
Henry Wotton (who was himself 
borrowing from Vetruvius) in his 
Elements of Architecture, when he 
said: ‘‘ Well-building hath three 
conditions—Commodity, Firmness, 
and Delight.” That sums up, in 
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my view, the essentials of Literature 
—usefulness (so that it shall not be 
merely an amusement for an idle 
hour); technical skill (so that it 
shall not be careless, formless, nerve- 
less) ; and finally the exaltation of 
the spirit (so that, in a mood of 
philosophical optimism, it may call 
home the heart to quietness ). 
¥ * + 

Truth, Goodness, Beauty—these 
are the divinities at whose shrine 
artists wership, these are the beacons 
that light them on their path: The 
quest for these is unending, a perpet- 
ual adventure that can have no 
cessation. [It was Lessing who said 
that if the Creator were to offer him 
the whole truth in one hand and the 
search after truth in the other, he 
would unhesitatingly choose the 
hand that held the search after truth. 
Many others, since the days of 
jesting Pilate, have been engaged in 
finding an answer to his question, 
and have arrived at no more satisfac- 
tory solution than that of the Vedas, 
“not this,” “not this.” The riddle 
has yet to te solved, the Sphinx yet 
to unbend. But the craving for 
Truth persists. The man of letters 
has also to realise that he should 
bring out the best and finest qual- 
ities of the human mind and soul, 
appeal to the natural instincts of 
man, touck those chords that are 
common to everybody, and express 
the wisdom of life, which must be 
the result of the common experience 
of the world. As Shakespeare truly 
said, spirits are not finely touched 
but to fine issues. Finally, literature, 
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like all art, must: strive after the 
-beautiful and seek to banish 
ugliness. Someone has said that 
Beauty is the touch cf infinity upon 
finite things; Professor Gilbert 
Murray ‘says that Beauty is that 
which when seen is loved. He 
continues :— 


If we ask Aristotle or Plato why 
a man should act righteously, or why 
he ought sometimes to sacrifice his 
happiness or to welcome martyrdom, 
they will answer, in language which to 
a Greek is perfectly simple though 
possibly strange to us, that he should 
do so for the sake cf the beautiful. 


Beauty in thought, beauty in feel- 
ing, beauty in expression, beauty in 
conduct, beauty in aspiration, this 
and nothing less than this is what 
the artists attempt and what they 
commemorate. Subject to this, there 
is nothing that is not fit for literary 
treatment. Any theme can be so 
exalted as to become beautiful; any 
Bottom can be made to utter sweet 
breath because he has seen a rare 
vision. As Walt Whitman said, 
Literature tills its crops in many 
fields, and some may flourish, while 
others lag. Every experience can 
be transformed and intensified so as 
to suggest to us the many fine points 
of life. Great art is produced when 
representation (or ‘‘imitation’’) of 
life is so commingled with the artist’s 
personality as to become inseparable. 
It must, at its best, be capable of 
transporting the reader, taking him 
away, not indeed from the actual 
but into a region where he can see 
into the life of things, where his 
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‘imagination will be alive and active, 


where his sympathies will be kindled 
and his nature purified and strength- 


_ened, where he will be inspired to 


noble action. The greatest literary 
figures are also great moralists. 
They have a positive faith; they 
deal of matters that are eterrally 
fresh in a spirit of trust in the larger 
hope ; they have experience of high 
temperature and low, they have 
moods of dark despair and bright 
sunshine, but they emerge ultimately 
into the broad daylight of tear- 
dissolving smiles. They deal with 
external objects, objects of nature, 
incidents, action, lives, facts. 
They deal with the heart’s desire, . 
the dreams of the past, the visions 
of the future; they seek to banish 
the lurid present and seek solace in 
what has been and may be again. 
They create figures and beings more 
alive and passionate than those of 
mere flesh and blood. They create 
styles of expression, individual, grim 
may be or graceful, intense or 
elegant, winning and gently persua- 
sive, or overwhelming as with the 
force of a cataract. Above all, they 
seek to attain “the even-balanc’d 
soul, ” sense of proportion, which is 
represented in the structure, the 
technical perfection, the form of 
their sonnet or epic or drama, a ` 
chorus-ending of Euripides, a doha 
of Bihari, a ghazal by Hafiz. In 


‘ steering the middle course between 


what Meredith calls “the ascetic 
rocks and the sensual whirlpools, ” 
in the consciousness of ‘strength in - 
restraint, in the attempt to recapture 
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the cool and quiet of other times, 
they have to transcend what is 
merely around them and look within. 
As Sir Thomas Browne says :— 


The world that I regard is myself; 
it is the microcosm of my own frame 
that I cast mine eye on ; for the other, 
I use it but like my globe, and turn 
it round sometimes for my recreation. 
Men that look upon my outside, per- 
using onlysmy condition and fortunes, 
do err in my attitude, for I am above 
Atlas his shoulders. The earth is a 
point, not only in respect of the 
Heavens above us, but of that Heavenly 
and Celestial part within us ; that mass 
of flesh that circumscribes me, limits 
not my mind; that surface that tells 
the Heavens it hath an end, cannot 
persuade me that I have any; I take 
my circle to be above three hundred 
and sixty; though the number of the 
arc do measure my body, it comprehend- 
eth not my mind; whilst I study to 
find how I am a microcosm or little 
world, I find myself something more 
than the great. There is surely a piece 
of Divinity in us; something that was 
before the elements, and owes no 
homage unto the sun. 


In the final analysis, literature will 
be found to be great precisely to the 
extent to which it expresses the 
inner man, that changes not his 
nature, that aspires to be noble 
and pure and to have a glory-garland 
round his soul. A certain elevation 
of treatment is necessary. The 
emotion must be intense and keen, 
but there must be tranquillity too. 
Perfection of form, the exquisite 
phrase, the inevitable word come 
after the fever and fret are gone. 
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The universality of great art is well 
brought out in these words of George 
Santayana, in his Reason in Art :— 

The wonder of an artist’s performance 
grows with the range of his penetration, 
with the instinctive sympathy that 
makes him, in his moral isolation, 
considerate of other men’s fate and a 
great diviner of their secret, so that his 
work speaks to them kindly, with a 
deeper assurance than they could have 
spoken with to themselves. And the 
joy of his great sanity, the power of his 
adequate vision, is not the less intense 
because he can lend it to others and 
has borrowed it from a faithful study 
of the world. 

This sanity, this clarity of vision, 
this sureness of touch make imme- 
diate appeal and ennoble, elevate, 
and sustain the reader who feels that 
the writer has triumphed over his 
ills and aches and tragedies and 
attained a mood in which beautiful 
expression is worth while, and all his 
thoughts and dreams, ideas and 


reflections glow with the light of 
reminiscence and recollection. Even 
those passages that are steeped in 
melancholy and blackest midnight, 
gain from beautiful form and finish 
a wistful attractiveness that cannot 
fail to please. This from the Talmud 
does not depress one :— 

Life is a shadow, saith the Scripture, 
but is it the shadow of a tree or a 
tower that standeth? Nay, ‘its the 
shadow of a bird in its flight. Away 
flyeth the bird, and there is neither 
bird nor shadow. 

Nor does one turn away in horror 
or disgust or fright from such 
passages as :-— 
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We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, aad our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep; 


or 

Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his houz upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sourd and fury, 
Signifying nothing ; 

or 

Othello’s occupation’s gone 

or this stanza from one of Yeats’ 
last poems : 


"All men live in suffering, 

I know as few can know, 

Whether they take the upper road 
Or stay content on the low, 

Rower bent in his row-boat 

Or weaver bent at his loom, 
Horseman erect upon horseback 
Or child hid in the womb. 


If pieces with the note of melan- 
choly can chasten and elevate, how 
much more those that celebrate pure 
and endless light, or speak of sum- 
mer’s flower which. is to the summer 
sweet, or describe love that finds the 
way over steepest rocks or tell of the 
thrilling voice of the cuckoo-bird in 
spring-time, or of thcse who run 
because, they like it through the 
. broad bright land, or of the joys 
whose treasure lies in swift, unceas- 
sing flight. 

% x $ 

Milton hoped that his work would 
“fit audience find, though few.” 
Tolstoi asserted that the simple and 
pious peasant is the judge of art. 
There we have a fundamental diff- 
erence of outlook. Litsrature must 
rid itself—as far as possible—of bias, 
whether it be that of religion or 
nation or social class, sr custom or 
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age. It is because the simple un- 
sophisticated peasant is so free 
from man-made conventions that 
Rousseau advocated a returr to 
Nature and Wordsworth insisted 
that the mind's attention must be 
awakened to tke lethargy of customs 
and directed to the loveliness and 
the wonders of the world before us. 
Literature does not address itself to 
the scholar or the politician, the 
economist or the sage. It speaks to 
everyman in tones that evoke an 
immediate and unfailing response. 
Longinus said :— 

In general, consider those examples 
of sublimity to be fine and genuine 
which please all and always. For when 
men of different pursuits, lives, ambi- 
tions, ages, languages, hold identical 
views on one anc the same subject, then 
that verdict which results, so to speak, 
from a concert of discordant elements 
makes our faith in the object of admira- 
tion strong and unassailable, 


Good art, says Tolstoi again, should 
of necessity be something capable of 
pleasing everybody. That is true, 
as his other statement that the 
simple peasant is the judge of art is 
only half-true. 


A recent book, entitled Literature 
as Exploration, published by the 
Progressive Education Society for 
the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, sums up the operations of 
Literature as: (1) The experience of 
literature helps to develop the kind 
of imagination most needed in a 
democracy—the ability to urder- 
stand the personality and neecs of 
others and to envisage the possible 
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effect of our own actions upon the 
lives of others. (2) Literature acts 
also as one of the social agencies 
through which the culturally accept- 
ed images of behaviour, the constel- 
lations of emotional attitudes clus- 
tering about different relationships, 
and the culturally accepted socialand 
moral standards, are transmitted. 
(3) In our heterogeneous democratic 
society, literature can enlighten the 
adolescent concerning the wide diver- 
sity of possible ways of life, possible 
patterns of relationship, and possible 
social and moral philosophies, from 
which he is free to choose. (4) Litera- 
ture may also thus offer him a means 
of carrying on imaginatively some of 
the trial-and-error eliminations of 
patterns of behaviour necessary for 
a sound choice. (5) Literary expe- 
riences may help the reader to his 
own personality and problems object- 
ively, and thus to understand and 
manage them better. (6) Through 
contact with the diversity of person- 
alities and the varied experiences of 
his fellow-men expressed in literature, 
the adolescent reader may also be 
freed from the neurotic fears and the 
obsessions of guilt that often accom- 
pany the feeling that somehow he is 
unique and queer. (7) Literature 
may also suggest socially accepted 
channels of expression for emotional 
drives that might otherwise take an 
anti-social form. 

The view that art must be socially 
useful is no new one. Kavya should 
be shivetarakshataye, for “the removal 
of ill,” according to Mammata. Even 
Plato, a supreme poet and artist lost 
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in the mazes of philosophy, says that . 
when the poets come to our gates, 
we should treat them courteously 
and crown them with garlands, but 
keep them outside the state. Gosson, 
in the sixteenth century, admirably 
expresses this point of view in his 
School of Abuse :— 


Pull off the visard that Poets maske 
in, you ‘shall disclose their reproch, 
bewray their vanitie, loth their wanton- 
nesse, lament their follie, and perceive 
their sharpe sayings to be placed as 
Pearles in Dunghills, fresh pictures .on 
rotten walles, chaste matrons apparel 
on common Curtesans. These are the 
cuppes of Circes, that turns reasonable 
creatures into brute Beasts. 


Two centuries later, Psacock said 
similarly disagreeable things about 
literature and poetry :— 


The highest inspirations of poetry 
are resolvable into three ingredients : 
the rant of unregulated passion, the 
whining of exaggerated feeling, and 
the cant of factitious sentiment; and 
can therefore serve only to ripen a 
splendid lunatic like Alexander, a pul- 
ing driveller like Werter, or a morbid 
dreamer like Wordsworth. It can 
never make a philosopher, nor a states- 
man, nor in any class of life an useful 
or rational man.” 

He states the charge more succinct- 
ly thus :— 

(Poetry) cannot claim the slightest 
share in any one of the comforts and 
utilities of life of which we have wit- 
nessed so many and so rapid advances. 

The offence of poetry—and of 
literature generally—is that it has not 
contributed to the Indus-rial Revolu- 
tion or the Five-Year Plan or the 
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Forward Bloc. Its crime is that it 
is not the handmaid of politics, 
science, economics, ‘or social reform. 
The head and front of its offending 
is that it is itself, and not something 
else. Swinburne was right when he 
said that a school of poetry subordi- 
nated to any school of doctrine, 
subjugated and shaped and utilised 
by any moral idea to the exclusion 
of native impulse and spiritual 
instinct, will produce work fit to live 
when the noblest specimens of 
humanity are produced by artificial 
incubation. One of the first statutes 
of the Russian Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers states: “In any 
community literature is naturally at 
the service of one or another class.”’ 
That is not literature; it may be 
journalism, it may be polemics, it 
may be propaganda, legitimate or 
otherwise, but it is not literature. 
An emperor like Marcus Aurelius, a 
tramp like W. H. Davies, a devotee 
like Mira Bai, a revolutionary like 
Rousseau, an exile like Tolstoi, 
the medieval Dante, the Victorian 
Browning—are great, and Kalidasa, 
Saadi, Tagore, Shakespeare and 
Cervantes are great, not because they 
had the duty of propagating polit- 
ical principles or were imbued with 
class consciousness, but because. they 
have.certain elements of permanence 
and universality which are above 
time and space. Dealing with the 
literature of today, Mr. Scott-James 
says :— 

The great gain to literature in 
recent years is that it is more closely 
related to action and those general 
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ideas which lead to action. Its great 
corresponding defect is its loss in 
form, in universality, in that disin- 
terestedness which is essential to art. 
What, then, is literature? It is 
a great utterance, a cry of a great 
spirit at the sight of the life he sees— 
a sigh, a smile, or a cheer —tears or 
laughter or ecstasy—an expression _ 
of the mind of a man, of his race, 
yes, of- his age, but to,be really 
great, it must be an expression of the 
mind of Everyman....Like Words- 
werth’s skylark, it is true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home. 
It expresses the spirit of the age, 
but, transcending it, it expresses 
universal human truth which alone 
can invest it with immortality. It 
is true that no man can walk abroad 
save on his own shadow; the artist’s 
personality is certain to be reflected 
in his work, thought and sensibil- 
ity; the characteristics of the race 
and country to which he belongs 
will find their way to his work; the 
environments in which he has been 
brought up and lives, the conditions 
of his life, the circumstances of 
hardship or comfort that are his 
lot, willimpress his art. But there 
will always be—there must always 
be—something else that can ensure 
permanence: and that is liberty— 
freedom from the shackles of cir- 
cumstance and convention, from the 
limitations of time and space, from 
the beliefs and .ordinances and laws 
cf his country and his age. Art is 
free. Freedom, is the breath of its 
r.ostrils. Freedom, not escape ; or if it 
is escape, it is escape from the hot- 
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house atmosphere of the prison to 
the fresh air without. That is how 
Art is without age. That is how it 
appeals to everyone and is ever fresh 
and ever young. No hungry genera- 
tion can tread it down; it never 
sheds its leaves, nor ever bids the 
spring adieu. Lenin declared that 
Liberty is a bourgeois illusion. 
Art and literature will meet their doon 
once liberty ts denied to the artist and 
man of letters. Great literature cannot 
be manufactured to order, whether tt 
be the order of the bourgeois or the 
proletariat. The rich patrons of the 
past were no more able to dictate to 
the artist than the mighty dictators 
of today can command the produc- 
tion of anything durable. Hegels 
observation is true that the history 
of the world is none other than the 
progress of the consciousness of 
Freedom. Whatever unholy deeds 
may ravage the world, even though 
ruthless warriors should wage incess- 
ant wars, in art is freedom, joy, and 
light, and certitude and peace. 

What is there that can feel the 
touch of time in Æschylus’ vision of 
a towering cliff as a thing brooding 
apart in lonely thought ? {Kalidasa’s 
description of Shakuntala “ sarasija- 
manuviddham shaivalenápi ram- 
yam”; Rama’s lines about Sita in 
the Uttaracharita :— 


CHAE: q gÀ TESA TA: | 
aa are: awd RIRAN abn: 

Ren a HAT ae Tae RE: I 
are as capable of touching us today 
asin the past. Ghalib’s 
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oT ad ot ams fee n seh, 
aa the aa oe aet are N 


Or 


ane aera at att È? 
SRT Al SARC IC ATE SA | 
or Iqbal’s 
end & aie fer oat & ng 
faa T, 
TATA A AGA R RST R 
BERTAT |” 
cannot become obsolete whatever 
class or community may happen to 
dominate the political sphere. When 
Bihari wrote :— 
ae R Raa a TA, HET Fea 
SAA | 
RÈ & Ga a ay a ea at ara 
or again :— 
eal, mR RA, ak att ae 
fd & ama, ma UM, A are 
TIE ANS | 
or when Deva wrote :— 
aet ara gaa ff aa, Fei 
Aad GE ASH AH A aT; 
ag ‘a? ain aay AR FG, Fei 
GAT AR EN Ad FA At SARI AT; 
ae aaa AAR dienes, 
HATHA Atel HES SUA FART A ; 
MÅ mag al al dea Agata faq 
aA We Ga ST StH START ST |I 
they were expressing sentiments and 
moods that are as old as creation 
and yet new and fresh to every 
individual human being who feels 


the joy of discovery, even though 
his remotest ancestors also expe- 
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rienced the identical shade of sor- 
row or delight. The hand of time 
dare not touch such lines as the 
folowing. They bring a ray of 
sunshine, a gleam of joy in every 
heart, a sense of fulflment, a con- 
sciousness of effort succeeding :— 
AAR GAs Ae AT A 
© ~ r. 
Ha SAAT THT ; 
" ; Ka 
JA AR ma aÀ T 
w 
qas AAR ANI 
l ai ~ 
THE HOT FER, 
~ ~ 
Gla C4 RAHET 
~ AN 
Us aa JH 
h SO maS , ~ ~ 
Hit FAST RX STR Ales 
b bas ~~”! 
aisle, TA SH | 
(Gitanjali ) 
When Marlowe makes Faustus say 
of Helen, 

Was this the face that leuncht a thousand 

ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
he passes beyond ths present and 
past, beyond Troy and Europe and 
Greek and English, anc is just man 
marvelling at the eternal charm of a 
woman's face. Flecke:, addressing 
a Poet a thousand years hence, 
says :— 

I care not if you bridge ine seas, 

Or ride secure the cruel sky, 

Or build consummate palaces 

Of metal or of masorry. 

But have you wine and music still, 

And statues and brighz-eyed love, 

And foolish thoughts of good or ill, 

And prayers to them who sit above? 
These are eternal. 
W. B. Yeats in one of his last 
poems says :— ` 
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seek those images 

Taat constitute the wild, 
Tae lion and the virgin, 
The harlot and the child. 


Bind in middle air 

An eagle on the wing, 
Recognise the fire 

That makes the muses sing. 


Another modern poet, Stephen 


Spender, says :— 


Readers of this strange language, 

We have come at last to a cofntry 

Where light equal, like the shine from snow, 
strikes all faces, 

Here you may wonder 

How it was that works, money, interest, 
building, could ever hide 

The palpable and obvious love of man for 
man. 

Oh, comrades, let not those who follow after 

—The beautiful generation that shall spring a 
from our sides— a 

Let not them wonder how after the failure 

of banks, x 

The failure of cathedrals and the decl ed 
insanity of our rulers, 

We lacked the spring-like resourceş/ot the 
tiger, ra 

Or of plants who strike out new r 
gushing waters. 

But through torn-down portions of old 
fabric let their cyes 

Watch the admiring dawn explode like a 
shell 

Around us, dazing us with its light-like 
snow. l 


7 


J 






Love, union, separation ; hope and 
frustration; fruitless prayer and 
scpplication ; rapture and despair ; 
the desire of the moth for the star; 
dance and music and the joy. of 
well-being; jealousy and terror; 
death and the longing for life after 
death or the craving for a state of i 
non-existence ; unceasing delight in | 
nazure’s many sights and sounds 
and the fragrance that is wafted by 
many breezes—-these are woven into 
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the texture of our being and remain 
with us, whatever else comes or goes. 

Artists are either impressing upon 
us “the sense of tears in things 
human,” “the still sad music of 
humanity, ” the “ heart-break in the 
heart of things, ” “ eko rasah karuna 
eva, ’’—‘' Maut se pahle admi għam 
se najaat paye kyon?” or else 
telling us that “the days that make 
us happy» make us wise’’; or else 
bidding us “greet the unseen witha 
cheer.” They suggest the inscrut- 
able mystery .of the Sphinx, the 
riddle of Mona Lisa’s smile, the 
physical grace of Apollo Belvedere, 
the benevolence of Padmapani at 
Ajanta, the perfection of Venus de 
Milo. The greatest among them 
take us through all the sensations 
and feelings of which human nature 
is capable, making us laugh one 
moment and moan the next, exult 
now in the grandeur of man and 
realise again his insignificance, glory 
in his goodness and nobility and 
virtue and be appalled at his mean- 
ness and stupidity and downright 
villainy. All the moods of man are 
reflected in a great artist’s work. 
Tears and laughter and praise find 
there impassioned expression. The 
reason why Shakespeare is so remark- 
able is that, without ceasing to be 


himself, without forgetting that he , 


was an Englishman and an Eliza- 
bethan, he retains within his works 
elements that make him immune 


from ‘‘the iniquity of oblivion.” . 


There need be no regret that he 
wrote for the Globe Playhouse: he 
could not otherwise have afforded 
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to retire and live in comfort at 
stratford. The groundlings delighted 
in the foolery of the clowns; the 
courtiers were pleased at the attack 
on the virtuous who because of their 
virtue would not allow cakes and 
ale ; the Queen would be flattered at 
the description of the imperial 
votaress who passed on, in maiden 
meditation, fancy free; the politici- 
ans and patriots would repeat with 
pride, “ this other Eden, this demi- 
paradise.” But the Elizabethap 
groundlings, puritans, merchants, 
courtiers, and politicians are for- 
gotten or live only in the dusty 
pages of history ; it is precisely that 
part of Shakespeare which is Eliza- 
bethan that has become obscure and 
valueless as pure literature, though 
still useful to the historian. What 
remains is unalloyed gold, and how 
much there is of it | 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Unarm, Eros ; the long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. 


The bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 


Vex not his ghost; O! let him pass; he 
hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough 
world 

Stretch him out longer. 


And yet, to me, what is this quintessence 
of dust; Man delights not me; no, nor 
woman neither. 


All our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 

I pray you, in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 


Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me. 
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Or in a different key :— 
Lord. | what fools these mortals be ! 
Motley’s the only wear! I am ambitious for 
motley. 
Beware instinct; the licen will not touch 
the true prince. Instinctis a great matter, 
I was a coward on instinct. I shall think 


the better of myself and thee during my life; 
I for a valiant lion, and thou fora true prince. 


We that are true lovers run into strange 
capers. 


I pray you, mar no more of my verses with 
reading them ill-favouredly. 

One cannot imagine any race of 
men that will outlive the appeal of 
those parts of an artist’s work that 
are bound up with the vital, element- 
al, permanent features of life, with 
human nature, with the universe 


within and the universe beyond. 
x X 


During recent years we have heard 
and read of “ progressive literature,” 
and its protagonists speak of it with 
the respect due to a fresh discovery, 
with the reverence due to a new 
divinity. One of their prophets 
asserts that Poetry and Propaganda 
are two sides of the same shield. 
Caudwell, in his Studies in a Dying 
Culture, says :— | 

Post-medieval poets have suffered 
from the illusion of free will, “the 
bourgeois illusion ” ; they have sought 
freedom by the assertion of their 
individual wills against society, and 
have necessarily failed to achieve their 
object, because real freedom can only 
be gained by co-operation with society. 

In his JUusion and Reality the 
same writer asserts :-— 


In bourgeois art man is conscious of 
the necessity of outer reality but not of 
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his own, because he is unconscious of the 
society that makes him what he is. He 
is only a half-man. Communist poetry 
will be complete, because: it will be 
man conscious cf his own necessity as 
well as that of outer reality. 

In an article in the Left Review 
(March 1937), Mr. Randall Swingler 
wrote :— 

The truly free man is not the man 
who is free to choose, but the man who 
is free from the necessity of choice, 
the man in whom there are no two 


conflicting wills, but whose power 
is perfectly organised under one 
compulsion. 


Here are some progressive ob:ter 
dicia. In The Mind in Cheins, 
Mr. Edward Upwards says :— - 

Unless the writer in his evervday 
life takes the side of the workers, he 
cannot, no matter how talented he 
may be, write a good book. 

In Crists and Criticism Alick West 
says, “The beauty of literature is 
the felt truth that we live through 
organised political activity.” The 
same writer condemns James Joyce’s 
Ulysses because “there is not a 
worker in the book, no disputes 
between emplovers and labour, no 
struggle for wages, no strikes.” 
Ikranof, a high Bolshevist official, 
stated in the Pravda Vostoka in 1032 
that the censor ostracised the works 
of Tchekov because ‘‘ one meets in 
them in every passage the words 
God, spirit, and the like.” A poet, 
eager to praise Lenin, wrote :— 


We advance under the pressure of the 
elements, 

Lo, lead us wko follow 
luminous goal, 

Oh, chief of the caravan. 


you towards a 
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The “progressive” censor was 
indignant. “ Is Our Soviet Union,” 
he asked, “ by any chance a desert ? 
Do we by any chance ride on camel- 
back through the steppes? Why 
does not the poet rather speak of 
tractors, locomotives, aeroplanes ? ” 
Philip Henderson, one of the more 
moderate members of this group, 
says :— 

It is impossible for a creative writer 
to withdraw from the dynamic life of 
the society of his time, or attempt to 
impose a static order inherited from the 
past upon the living present, without 
committing spiritual suicide. 

True, but what puerile folly to 
ignore the past altogether and imag- 
ine our fathers and all those who 
have preceded us to be as though 
they had never lived, never thought, 
spoken, and achieved! The human 
race is not just beginning its life, 
compelled to acquire every bit of 
knowledge through personal exper- 
ience. The inheritance of the past 
cannot be ignored; there may be, 
there are many worn out creeds, 
many an obsolete dogma, numerous 


mistaken notions; but there is also: 


a wealth of wisdom, vision, truth that 
man can ignore only as a result of 
blind stupidity and crass ignorance. 
The new shibboleths that we are 
asked to accept are that art is a 
sexual instinct and that it must 
depend upon a historical concept. 
When half-baked enthusiasts talk 
unctuously of class-war and bour- 
geois and the proletariat, they think 
of man only as an instrument of 
economic force. Even Engels was 
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forced to admit, as long ago as 1890 
(in a letter to J. Bloch): ‘‘ Marx 
and I are ourselves partly to blame 
for the fact that younger writers lay 
more stress on the economic side 
than is due to it.” Class-war; 
enthusiasm for the peasants: sub- 
limation of the sex-instinct—these 
are only some of the many themes of 
literature and cannot possibly be 
said to constitute the only sources of 
literary inspiration. Even “‘ progress- 
ive ” writers cannot always be wrj- 
ting about the class-struggle ; as Day 
Lewis said in the Left Review 
(July 1935): “ Even class-conscious 
workers sometimes fell in love and 
enjoyed a day inthe country.” But 
we are told :— 


The seven modern wonders are the 
increasing recognition that equal oppor- 
tunity belongs to all individuals of all 
races and creeds or lack of creed: the 
labour movement ; the rising oppositien 
to violence and murder ; the emancipa- 
tion of women; modern psychology ; 
birth-control; and the development of 
machinery to lessen labour. The poet 
who cannot find inspiration in these 
words is no seer, no true poet. 


We rub our eyes in wonder and 
amazement. The autumn sunset; 
the multi-coloured clouds; love; 
death; the might of the sea; the 
beckoning ghost along the moonlight 
shade; the darkling plain and the 
starlit desert; the wunconquerable 
hope ; amber grapes and green figs; 
the prattle of children ; —are these, 
O Apollo, to be no more haunts 
meet for thee ? 


- Aphrase, as intoxicating to the pres- 
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ent generation as the term “ progress- 
ive,” is “modernism.” Every genera- 
tion regards itself'as taking sev- 
eral steps forward, out-stripping its 
predecessors, and leav-ng behind, 
far behind, those whom the past 
honoured as leaders of the vanguard. 
But never before has ‘‘ modernism ”’ 
been considered to be the pure cream 
of wisdom and sole type of intell- 
igence. Time was when what was 
ancient was revered merely because 
of its being ancient. Novw it is a crime 
to refer to what belonged to yester- 
day and something’ worse to allude 
to the day before: '‘Modernism ” 
connotes innovation, experiment, 
destruction, crudeness in place of 
elegance, discord in preference to 
harmony, not beauty but ugliness, 
defiance of all accepted notions of 
good taste, vulgarity, the glorifica- 
tion of what is ignoble.- What was 
held to be respectable end decent ; 
what was regarded to te virtuous ; 
all established ideas of grace and 
beauty ; what is inherite1—must all 
be abandoned, rejected in favour of — 
more grace, more beauty, more 
decency, higher virtue? Oh no, the 
new generation worships at the shrine 
of ugliness and obscenity. That is 
so, not in literature alcne, but in 
every form of art.’ As Dean Inge 
says, 


A modernist painter will cover his 
canvas with zigzags or depict a woman 
with green hair; a modernist sculptor 
will carve figures apparently suffering 
from elephantiasis or acromegaly; a 
modernist architect will put two or 
three packing-cases together and call it 
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a Louse or a church. 

The modernists have torn asunder 
the mysteries of birth and death. 
50 iar-reaching and wide-spread has 
been the influence of the new cult 
that we find D. H. Lawrence write 
such verses as: 


Chastity, beloved chastity, 
C beloved chastity, 

how infinitely dear to me 
chastity, beloved chastity ! 


That my body need not be 
fingered by the mind, 

o> prostituted by ihe free 
.contact of cerebral flesh—. 


G leave me clean from mental fingering 
from the cold copulation of the will, 
from all the white, self-conscious lechery 
the modern mind calls love ! 


From all the mental poetry 

oi deliberate love-making, 

from all the false felicity 

ol deliberately taking 

tke bedy of another unto mine, 
O God deliver me ! 

leave me alone, let me be! 
Chastity, dearer Zar to me 

than any contact that can be 

in this mind-mischievous age t!” 


One realises that Lawrence’s case 
was pathological. But what is one 
to say of some of the pieces in Yeats’ 
Lasi Poems ? 


B:rd sighs for the air, 
Thought for I know not where, 
For the womb the seed sighs. 
Now sinks the same rest 
Oa mind, on nest, 
On straining thighs. 

x a a 
Trom pleasure of the bed, 
Dall as a worm, 
Hs rod and its butting head 
Limp as a worm, 
Hs spirit that has fled 
Blind as a worm. 


* + i 
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Slim adolescence that a nymph has stripped, 
Peleus on Thetis stares. 

Her limbs are delicate as an eyelid, 
Love has blinded him with tears; 
But Thetis’ belly listens. 

Down the mountain walls 

From where Pan’s cavern is 
Intolerable music falls. 

Foul goat-head, brutal arm appear, 
Belly, shoulder, bum, 

Flash fishlike ; nymphs and satyrs 
Copulate in the foam. 

This lapse into the nakedness of 
the savage can be explained either by 
the poverty of subject matter or else 
by the desire to be considered, at the 
age of seventy, a “ modernist.” The 
craze for sensationalism is no new 
one. The wish to shock and startle 
was present among the Elizabeth- 
ans; it is present in Wordsworth 
and Shelley; Swinburne ruffled the 
placid waters of Victorianism; the 
Georgians too in their time contrib- 
uted their share to the periodic 
exhibition of novelty and mod- 
ernism. But soon good sense prevails 
and the course of literature begins 
to flow inits natural stream. Bould- 
ers and rocks help to impart force 
and vigour to the stream.. They 
have their usefulness. But the river 
must flow on, on to the mighty sea 
where it finds its appointed end in 
the unending ebb and tide that is 
life. 

Literary fashions change and alter. 
Centres of emphasis shift. Who does 
not remember that about a hundred 
years ago there was almost a riot in a 
French theatre, for Victor Hugo had 
introduced the practice of enjamb- 
ment into dramatic alexandrines ? 
One may recall, too, the fight 
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over the use of ‘‘inkhorn terms,” 
the bitter controversies for or against 
blank verse, the war between class- 
icism and romanticism, and the 
numerous skirmishes on naturalism 
and symbclism. But whatever fight 
may be on and whether one belongs 
to one group or another, never has 
the importance of creative imagina- 
tion been in dispute. As Charles 
Morgan said in an address delivered 
at the Paris University :—— 

Does it (a work of art) contam 
with it that seed which enables men to 
imagine creatively and will enable 
them to do so for generation after 
generation ? 

Can it communicate the artists’ 
experiences to those remote in time, 
place, space, and social milieu ? If it 
can, it is not useful primarily as 
providing an escape from life, nor 
as affording harmless entertainment 
for the indolent, but as one of the 
formative experiences of life. Liter- 
ature specially, with its peculiar char- 
acteristic of being part of the living 
tissue of society, 1s of value inasmuch 
as it enables us to discover the past. 
Extreme preoccupation with the 
present brings about spiritual pov- 
erty. As T. S. Eliot says: “ No poet, 
no artist ot any art has his complete 
meaning alone. His significance, 
his appreciation, is the appreciation 
of his relation to the dead poets and 
artists.” These dead poets and 
artists, the classics, maintain the 
tradition of spiritual liberty. They 
ensure a continuity and prevent the 
fanaticism of individuals or nations. 
They help to save one from the 
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delusion that “ the world is all before 
it where to choose ?”’ They preserve 
one from imagining: that there is no 
such thing as law and the transgres- 
sion of law, that sin is a phantom 
and that what has so far been held 
sacred is merely so’much prejudice. 
The classics help one to attain what 
Newman so eloquently describes :— 


That perfection of the Intellect is 
the clear,,.calm, accurate vision and 
comprehension of all things, as far as 
the fine mind can. embrace them, 
each in its place, and with its own 
characteristics upon'it. It is almost 
prophetic from its knowledge of his- 
tory ; it is almost heart-searching from 
its knowledge of human nature; it has 
almost supernatural charity from its 
freedom from littleness and prejudice; 
it has almost the repose of faith, 
because nothing can- startle it; it has 
almost the beauty iand harmony of 
heavenly contemplation, so intimate 
is it with the eternal order of things 
and the music of the spheres. 

Great literature must remain 
literature and not become subser- 
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vient to religion, politics, economics, 
or science. Its borders are wide and 
they touch and embrace every topic. 
It sings of peace and also glorifies 
war; it celebrates monarchs and 
alsc exalts the humble peasant. It 
describes the mean and vulgar works 
of man and also high objects, endur- 
“ng things. But whatever the theme, 
the treatment must be elevating 
and the man of letters must seek to 
invest it with beauty and sincerity. 
A false or strained note will mean 
failure, The touch must be sire. 
Romanticism ; classicism ; realism ; 
imagism—are convenient labels, but 
they do not carry us far. The 
moods shift. Opinions alter. Visions 
change name as they change quarter. 
But man remains, and grace and 
beauty cleave to the life of the rains 
in the grasses, the life of the dews 
on the leaves. And when man 
‘nterprets them and describes them 
and sings about them, he creates that 
which triumphs over decay. 


AMARANATHA JHA. 


This is the story told in Libyan tales: 

An eagle, struck with arrow from a bow, 

Said, when he saw the crafty winged thing, 
“So not by others but by our own plumes 


We're taken.” 


—ALSCHYLUS 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


TWO POETS ON THE BUDDHA’S LIFE 
A CONTRAST IN METHOD 


aal 

Sixty-four years ago, when Edwin 
Arnold published his Light of Asta, the 
literary world in both England and 
America was taken by storm. The 
public accorded it an admiring welcome 
which his later work, The Light of the 
World, failed to attract. The Light of 
Asta was quickly translated into all the 
principal languages of Europe and soon 
ran into many editions. So far there 
have been in England alone sixty 
editions and in America eighty. But 
this sudden burst of popularity was 
temporary and Edwin Arnold’s master- 
piece has fallen into comparative 
neglect. It has its place along- with 
other volumes on the shelf of the 
serious student of Buddhism, of the life 
of Gautama or again of Indian poetry. 


But though, like many other classics, 


The Light of Asta is today more admir- 
ed than read, it is ever sure of reverent 
regard from an audience discriminating 
though small. 

` Many causes contributed to its 
immediate success. It appeared when 
the glow of a second romanticism in 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement had 
warmed the poetic consciousness of 
England. Swinburne was in the hey- 
day of his youthful exuberance and the 
far-off Orient seemed to promise to 
poetic aspirants more warmth, more 
colour and a richer vein of romance. 
The Light of Asta’s setting, unfamiliar 
to most readers, its strange names and 
its Sanskrit terminology, its variety of 


scenery, its author’s narrative skill and, 
above all, its great theme, all contrib- 
uted to its instant appeal. Though 
to some the moral precepts of the 
Buddha were familiar, though there 
were books on later developments of 
Buddhism in China, Japan, Tibet and. 
Central Asia, there was no earlier 
popular account of the Indian þegin- 
nings of Buddhism or of the life of its 
great teacher. To some it came asa 
shock that a man had preached the 
essential virtues of Christianity six 
centuries before the advent of Jesus 
Christ. 

Brian Hodgson, the British Resident 
in Nepal, discovered in 1824 the Sans- 
krit originals of the Buddhist canon 
in certain monasteries. Burnouf, the 
celebrated French Orientalist, in lis 
translation of the Lalita-Vistara gave 
to Europe the first complete life of. 
Gautama. His translation, however, 
hardly reached beyond the desk of the 
interested scholar. The discovery of the 
Pali canon in Ceylon a few years later 
attracted scholars like Spence Hardy 
and Rhys Davids, after the publication 
of whose writings knowledge about 
the Buddha and his doctrines became 
more widely spread. So when Edwin 
Arnold gave in simple and fluent narra- 
tive- poetry the life and teachings of 
the Great Englightened One, the public 
was ready and eager to welcome it. 

Edwin. Arnold utilised all available 
sources, particularly the works of 
Spence Hardy and Burnouf. He had 
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studied Sanskrit and as Principal of the 
Deccan College he had had opportuni- 
ties to collect first-hand many legends 
and anecdotes about the Buddha pre- 
vailing in different parts of the country. 
He transliterates and translates Sans- 
krit names and terms with ease and 
accuracy, whereas earlier English poets 
like Thomas Moore or Lord Byron, in 
their enthusiasm for Oriental themes, 
had twisted many’ Eastern classical 
names into impossible perversions. 

But background and careful scholar- 
ship apart, the poem has incontestable 
merit. Remarkable, alike for verbal 
facility and narrative ability, Edwin 
Arnold has the poet’s eye in the choice 
of his material and the artist’s sense 
of proportion in ordering the rich store 
of detail at his command. More then 
these, he has warm admiration for the 


- personage whose life and teaching form 


the subject of his song, so that his 
‘utterance is moved by genuine feeling. 
‘A powerful imagination which recon- 
structs with minute care the palaces 
and pleasure-gardens of ancient Kapila- 
vastu is coupled with a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the principles which the Bud- 
dha embodied in his life. He thus 
is able, in the last book of his poem, 
to achieve the almost impossible task 
of epitomising, in language understand- 
able to the ordinary reader, the under- 
lying principles of Buddhism, the Four 
Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path 
that leads ‘to Enlightenment and to 
Nirvana. In that last book he summa- 
rises in splendid quatrains the message 
which to this day ‘holds sway over 
countless millions of humen hearts. 
| II 
_ To the quiet gorgeousness, the slow, 
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luxurious movement, the richness and 
the variety of detail of The Light of 
Asia, Masefield’s Gautama the Enlight- 
encd,* treating the same theme, offers a 
startling contrast of poetic method. It 
is a masterpiece-of compression. The 
stcry is cut down to its barest ‘outline, ` 
all detail and all description being 
scrupulously avoided, Masefield’s poem 
is essentially dramatic; its brevity 
contributing in no small measure to its 
lyrical intensity. It is what is known 
as the dramatic monologue. The poet 
do2s not appear on the scene, the whole 
stcry being narrated by one of the 
characters. -Here it is the Buddha’ 
himself who narrates in retrospect the 
whole story of his- princely happiness, 
of his awareness of life’s ironies, of his 
inrer turmoil, of his struggle and his 
Enlightenment: The Great One rev-ews - 
his own past. His narrative opens at 
a point where, full of princely ambition ` 
and surrounded on all sides by happ- 
iness, he stood competing with two 
otLers for the hand of Yashodhara. - It 
was a period of kis life when he could 
ask himself 
1... What happier is- 

Or can be, than to seek a Kingdom’s love, 
Tc watch over and guard a City’s fate,- 
Ard guide a Nation’s fortunes happily? 

It was a period when he could sing 
with supreme satisfaction, 


Surely, the Life of Man is beautiful 
Beyond all telling ; I have never seen 
Anything, yet, that is not beautiful... 


I shall be winner of the. contest, surely 
For all my Destiny seems happiness... . 


Then the contest was over and the 
princess, the “ Rose of Women” was 
his With a swift dramatic stroke, 
Masefield introduces the turning-point 


* Gautama, the Enlightened and Other Verse. By Joun MasEFIELD. ( William Heinemaan, 


Ltd., London. 5s.) 
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in the story. The happiness of the 
past, the inexpressible happiness of the 
then present and of the anticipated 
future, serves only as a contrasting 
background for what was to follow. 
In the very hour of his triumph came 
the blow that led him away on his 
great quest. 


And then, before my triumph, there came 
this: 

A sick man, mad with sorrow, was brought by 

Beside his poor wife’s corpse, a young thing, 
merry, 

So the poor madman said, untimely dead. 

And after them the madman’s father came. 

I saw the three :—Sickness, Old Age and 
Death, 

The wee of life, till then kept hidden from 
me. 

I learned, for the first time, that I, Siddartha, 

Being a Man, was chained unto the three. 


There could be no happiness so long 
as Sickness, Age and Death hovered 
over human lives to darken them with 
their dread shadows. Forth he went 
in search of healing for such bitter 
pain. He starved the rebel flesh but 
found no peace. Then is told in a few 
lines the story of Sujata’s mercy and 
the leading to the great tree where he 
saw man caught in the illusions of 
desire. Light came to him under the 
tree. Desire and nescience dropped 
from his mind forever and the poem 
closes on the exultant note of trinmph, 
of fulfilment :— 
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~... I was set free, 
I knew that I need never live again, 
Save as a mind that with undying Peace 
Moves among mortals in their misery 
Showing a way from darkness into light. 

The thirst of the human soul for 
freedom from the weary round of life 
and death has been for centuries a 
subject for poets. Masefield’s great 
achievement is that he here tells within 
less than two hundred lines, without 
the sacrifice of essentials, the story of 
the crisis in the life of Gautama, of his 
quest and its consummation in the 
complete illumination. Gautama the 
Enlightened is as intensely dramatic in 
conception as is Masefield’s other story 
of a humbler crisis and conversion, The 
Everlasting Mercy, the story of Saul 
Kane, a village ne’er-do-weel. 

Lyric passion, human tenderness and 
an intense dramatic awareness invest 
this simple narrative with a poetic 
richness which could be woven only by 
Masetield with his Spenserian love of 
beauty and his Chaucerian gift of simple 
narration. England’s Poet-Laureate has 
paid his respectful homage here in 
beautiful song to the blossom on the 
tree of the human race which opens 
once in myriad years, to one of the 
greatest men that ever walked the 
earth and to one who taught us how, 
in the words of Edwin Arnold, 


...pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. 


V. M., INAMDAR 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Lyric F estoons. By V:R.M. CHETTIAR. 
(Shakti Karyalayam, Karaikudi. Re.z/-) 
“« An Artist oscillates between altitude 

-and. attitude,” obsérves Mr. Chettiar. 
But attitude preponderates in these 
highly’ stylised reflections, more 
‘aphoristic than lyrical. The effect here 
‘is rather like fireworks, showy, staccato, 
sometimes pleasing,| sometimes fantas- 
tic. The writer achieves.some unusual 
combinations of a but one expects 


The Message of the Himalayas. By 
’ SWAMI SAMBUDDHANANDA, with a Fore- 
:Word by the Rr. Hon. M. R. JAYAKAR. 

(Published by the Author, Shri Rama- 
- krishna Ashram, Khar,. Bombay 21. 

As, 12 or 2s.). Thé Himalayan chain 
is described in an ancient Commentary’ 
as “the belt” of the earth, in which 
“lies concealed thellife and health of 
all that lives and breathes.” It is not 
alone that, as. Swami Sambuddhananda 
points out, India owes her fertility to 
the physical Himalayas. He deals 
‘most interestingly | with their sym- 
-bolism of the pure, ithe universal, ‘the 
unchanging Real. ¢ 


A people’s attitude to its mountains . 
. Gujarat who died in 1929 seem to have 


The Stream Divine : Being the Dis- 
courses Given by Bhagwan Shri Shuka- 
charyajt Maharaj. l By HIRALAL C. 
TARKAS ; translated ‘by P. M. TRIVEDI. 
(Shree Shukadeo {Shreyas Sądhak 
Mandal, 198, Tenth Road, Khar, 
Bombay 2I. Re. 2). Devotion, nat- 
ural to Indians, is,,often lavished on 
unworthy objects. The devotees who 
gathered round this Vaishnava saint of 


Hindu Social I nstitutions. Two 
Lectures. By PANDHARINATH VALAVAL- 
kar. (Baroda State Press. As. 1/6.) 
Dr. Valavalkar, the jauthor of a book 
of the’ same title,! delivered these 
lectures last year under the auspices of 
the Baroda Department of Education. 


Unlike modern Western social theorists, 


the Hindu starts with the relations of 
the individual with the Ultimate 
Universal Principle, deriving from 
those his relations with family, group 
-and society. The varna- -dharma rests 


here, 


o an aphorism’ more solid food for 
thought than one finds in this book. 
Meny a bright phrase is wasted on a 
thought quite commonplace, like dia- 
mondás at the breakfast-table. -For all 
tke straining .after -effect there is an 
occasional felicitous reflection, but, the 
general impression can be summarised 
in Mr, Chettiar’s own line :—‘‘Thoughts . 
peck at words, and vanish inte the 
land of Phrases.” 

o EN. H. 


is revealing. Europe looks to her Alps’ 
for scenery, for health, for winter 
sports. India has always lifted reverent 


-ey2s to the Eternal ‘Snows -whose 


message is “ Aspire !” The Himalayas, 
as the Foreword says, embody “all 
that is sublime and inspiring in Indian 
thought.” Their physical heights may 
yield to the explorer, who yet may 
come down empty-handed. For there 
ar2 -heights no sinful foot may tread 
bet that await the pure and ardent 
devotee, though he has never left his 


‘plains or even set his foot on Indian 


sol. The ‘majesty of their ineffable 
se-enity ” breathes peace. 
= =M; 


been more fortunate than many, for 


. his moral earnestness and spiritual 


fervour seem unquestionable. He pro- 
nounced certain Hatha-Yoga practices 
valueless for self-realisation and stress- 
ed purity, tolerance, holy company. 
The writer’s touching sincerity disarms 
criticism even of format. 

H. 


theoretically or natural qualities; the 
agrama-dhayma on one’s stage in life. 
The combination, varndadsrama-dharma, 
underlies the Hindu theory of social 
organisation. Dharma (duty) is the 
key-note and the permeation of the 
assamas by the spirit of yajna (sacrifice) 
is < characteristic and an inspiring note. 
Karma, as illuminatingly expounded 
is indeed ‘‘far from the rigid 
determinism or fatalism which some 
have tried to make of it.” i 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The ‘Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, Mr. B. J. Wadia, told 
a Dadar audience on March 7th that 
“degrees were useless unless people 
imbibed the great ideal of humanity 
and brotherhood of man.” (The Bom- 
bay Chronicle, 8th March). Life, he 
said, was a continuous whole. He 
ascribed the present catastrophe to 
superiority complex, Humanity, he 
said, must realise that all nations are 
alike and the old school of exclusive 
Nationalism must disappear. 

The only force that could usher in eternal 
peace in the world, was the non-violent 
doctrine of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, who presid- 
ed, made a similar profession of faith. 
He declared that ‘‘there should be 
Brotherhood of all Nations” and that 


the doctrine of non-violence preached and 
practised by Mahatma Gandhi alone could 
bring about peace. 

To recognise the profound truth of 
this statement is to resign oneself sadly 
to a long future for the world of 
periodic turmoil punctuated by uneasy 
peace. For nations are made up of 
individuals and how many even among 
Gandhiji’s professed followers are 
thoroughgoing practitioners of Ahimsa 
in word and act, to say nothing of 
thought and feeling ? 


And yet we shall not stand quite 
shamed before posterity, Upon the 
thorny, twisted tree of modern civilisa- 
tion a Gandhiji has flowered. The 


ne ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


potency of an ideal embodied may work 
its miracle of regeneration in many 
minds and hearts. One by one, men 
and women must come soon or late to 
follow the example set. A single 
Gandhiji is an earnest of the better 
world to be, when the nations have 
come to the realisation which, Tagore 
once wrote, Gandhiji was most elo- 
quently proving :— 

that man is essentially a spiritual being, that 
he flourishes the best in the realm of the 
moral and the spiritual, and most pasitively 


perishes both body and soul in the at- 
mosphere of hatred and gunpowder smoke. 


~ 


In an article contributed to the 
Daily Telegraph (Sydney) of January 
Sth, H. G. Wells inveighs against the 
planners of the postwar world who, for 


a variety of reasons, advance fantastic 


claims on behalf of different nations. 
Not a week passes without somebody 
saying something about the New World 
Order and without fanciful reconstruc- 
tions of the map of Europe being made. 
One nation now under the Nazi heel 
Jooks back to its legendary expanse of 
a vanished empire and voices ‘its 
longing to reclaim it. Others stress 
so-called cultural, ethnological or eco- 
nomic considerations in support of their 
claim for territories to be re-acquired 
after the war. Others still suggest 
“ buffer-states ” to prevent unwarrant- 
ed expansion and yet others would 
have “strategic frontiers” and key- 
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ports. Indeed, it would be an imposs-’ 


ible undertaking to satisfy these clam- 
_ orous claims ! 

All this idle and wishful manipula- 
tion of the new map of Europe, 
Mr. Wells rightly characterises as 
“Idiots delight.” at can serve no 
useful purpose. Strategic frontiers and 
key-ports, pretensions to ethnic or 
economic unity, racial purity and all 
the rest, are tricks of an old game 
that has ended disastrously. None of 
them excludes the i prime cause of 
guch disruption—mutual distrust. Any 

_ settlement on such shifting considera- 
tions can only be a patched-up affair. 
“Let us be friendly, but let us also 
be armed!” . Selfish territorial acquis- 

itiveness, economic competition, ruth- 
less suppression of minorities will all fol- 
low in the wake of short-sighted propo- 
sals for reordering future Europe unless 
that basic distrust is removed. Every- 
one must recognise | his neighbour’s 
right to share what fife has to offer. 
The basic fact of common humanity 
must be recognised infall plannings for 
the future. Otherwise all plans will 
be necessarily provisional, and fraught 
with darker possibilities for the future. 

There is more meaning ‘than is. ordi- 

narily realised in the description of 
civilisation as a co-operative venture. 

As Mr. Wells puts it :-/ 

Some of us have been infected with the idea 


of planning,” without grasping how plans 
must in troek to have any sense whatever. 
| 


Prof. Howard Mumford Jones of 
Harvard University (Ù. S. A.) writing 
in: the October Atlantic Monthly on 
“ Tribalism,” pleads for global think- 
ing, or thinking as members of the 
human race. And "global thinking 
requires global education. ” «We must,” 
he urges, “get out’ from under the 
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shadow of Occidental tribalism and 
move into the broader realm of respons- 
ibiity for the human race.”’ 
his. readers pertinently. that Western 
Europe is a rather minor peninsula on 
the great land-mass of Asia-Africa- 
Rasia, that 


of the nineteen hundred million human beings 


in the world, something like thirteen hundred 
rilfon do not live in Western Europe oz the 
Nev World, and have very little interest in 
its cultural history, and that the Hindu 
popalation of Indie about equals the total 
population of North and South America.... 

Oar absorption with the culture of Western 
Europe must go. We need to learn in ail 
humiity how small a part we and Europe 
have played in the total history of mankind. 
We must immensely expand our mental 
horizon.,..However influential the ideas of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot may be, they cannot compare 
in importance or influence with the ideas of 
Siddhartha Gautama known as Buddha; 
unti we can humble ourselves to learn that 
there are cultures and traditions, literature 
and wisdom, art and morality older and 
ticher, perhaps even wiser than our own— 
until we can remake our thought atout 
histcry and humanity in some such terms as 
these, we cannot reach the height of our 
great opportunity. 


. Iccidentally,; Professor Jones wonders ; 
pertinently about the sending . of © 


American Negro troops to Australia, 
so cecently proclaimed by a high 
Aus‘ralian official ‘‘a white man's 
couctry ” now and prospectively. 

WEv we should ask coloured men to die in 
order that Australia may remain a white 
man’: country remains a military mystery. 
Substitute “free,” for “white” in the state- 
ment and it will make sense. Put “ white ” 
back in again, and you have tribalism. 


Writing in The Hindu of 15th Feb- 
ruar J 1943 on Shri Madhvacharya, our 
valud contributor Dr. R. Naga Raja 
Sarma draws valuable lessons from the 


student years of the great teacher. He 


ccmaiends not only, his concern for 


He reminds. 
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truth, his intellectual integrity, but 
also his many-sided physical activities. 
At a time when various methods of edu- 
cation are being experimented with 
and almost none has been productive 
of satisfactory results, the lessons which 
Dr. Sarma finds in the hfe of the 
religious teacher disclose valuable 
principles. 

Too often the questioning or inquis- 
itive student falls out with the teacher 
if the latter is not open-minded enough 
to appreciate his own limitations. 
Enforcing mute submission to pedagogic 
authority cannot but stifle the healthy 
hunger for truth and the power of 
creative thinking. The ancient precept 
that the teacher should always wel- 
come defeat at the hands of the taught 
conceals an important principle. The 
teacher’s business is to put his pupils 
on the right track and to aid them 
towards independent thinking. Cardin- 
al Newman put it well when be said 
that the teacher was only an older 
student. 

Unless education is a co-operative 
effort in the acquisition of knowledge 
and the discernment of truth, it is not 
worth its name. And in that endea- 
vour the importance of intellectual 
honesty need hardly be stressed. Its 
corollary is openness to correction on 
the part of the pedagogue. Error by 
whomsoever introduced must be 
brought to light. Sri Madhvacharya is 
reported to have supplied an omission 
when his father in a public discourse 
failed to make clear the meaning of a 
particular term. 


Much is said nowadays about the 
need for physical education. The great 
Acharya was good at sports, adept in 
many feats of strength. There is wide- 
spread recognition today that a healthy 
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body is an all but indispensable adjunct 
to an agile and active mind. It isa 
matter for congratulation, however, 
that sports are not made the fetish in 
Indian schools that they are in the 
West. But even over-attention to sports 
is less dissipative than students’ fritter- 
ing away energies, both physical and 
mental, in the pursuit of 

foolish and fashionable frivolit’es of metropol- 
itan existence, and the countless comicalitics 


of the celluloid the shows and sophistries of 
the stage and the screen. 


Divided atzention can lead nowhere, 
Great teachers have been great stu- 
dents. Dr. Sarma counsels one- 
pointedness. j 

From the lif: of Madhwa and other world- 
teachers and system-builders, students, if 
they please, may draw the supremely impor- 
tant lesson that they should devote their gifts 
and energies to ceaseless acquisition of knowl- 
edge in such a sustained and concerted 
manner as would enable them to excel their 
teachers. 


Dr. K. S. Venkatraman’'s exhaustive 
study of ‘‘ The Handloom versus Power- 
Joom’’ in the last issue of the Journal 
of the University of Bombay is revealing. 
It shows India already very much in 
the grip of the forces that in the West 
have so largely depersonalised industry 
and, putting a premium on mass pro- 
duction, have crowded the little man 
so pitilessly to the wall. The mammoth 
industries and combines that view 
human labour as so many hands, with 
little care for heads and none for hearts, 
do we want them to get a firmer hold 
on India ? 


The case for mass production is 
specious—greater uniformity and hence 
greater dependability of output, and 
cheaper goocs because labour costs are 
relatively lower. Human. automata 
may be paid relatively well and yet the 
saving on tke people displaced by the 
machines may far more than outbalance 
the wages peid: But what of general 
purchasing power under such a régime ? 
The test of a nation’s prosperity is not 
its high or low wage-scale but the 
number gairfully employed at decent 
wages. 
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Handloom production was consider- 
able, varied ‘and wide-spread at the 
“end of the seventeenth century and 
through the eighteenth. Powerloom 
competition from thejearly nineteenth 
century on has represented an increas- 
ingly serious threat to the indigenous 
handloom industry, but if is less than 
a hundred years since Indian mills 
became a serious. factor. Mill com- 
` petition has already forced handloom 
weavers to give up certain lines and 
competition has not always been fair, 
mill prices being lowered sometimes to 
capture the market ae than unjustifi- 
ably raised. 

"Already indian mills account for 
thrée-fifths of the total cloth consumed 
in India. The handleom weaver still 
produces a fourth of the total but much 
of the mill production is 1a the hand- 
loom industry's main lines. And while 


there is some protection from foreign ` 
competition, there is none against the. 


Indian mills. Dr. Venkatraman fore- 
sees more disastrous future competition 
to the handloom industry on which 
several millions depend unless the 
Government’s policy ‘of drift.is given 
up. He urges decisive action in regard 
todemarcation of thelfields of produc- 
tion, whether by law or by forcing 
a“ voluntary " agreement. 
as Dr. Venkatraman | points out, be 
most difficult to re-establish the hand- 
weaving industry once it had been 
crushed out, even though .t should be 
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decided later to be’ | best in Indian 


conditions» į 


Shri Vaikunth L! Mehta warns 
cogently in Gram Udyog Patrika for 
February against looking to industrial- 
isation in general or to the mechanisa- 


tion of agriculture in particular for the 


solution:of India’s economi: ills. The 
latter has not proved a panacea in 
the U.S. A. or Canada. The volume 
of agricultural production rose with 
mechanisation, to be sure, but un- 
employment rose withlit. A survey in 


arhi? 


-_the U. S. A. is reported to have showy, 


~ mechanisation responsible” for 25. “pers 
cent. of the EEREN a nt thfonghout « 
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the country. It is claimed that never 
in tne history of the U. S. A. had there 
been greater distress and more un- 
employment in rural areas than just 
befcre the outbreak of the present war. 
Similarly in Western Canada, mechan- 
isat on of agriculture was introduced 
on a colossal scale, adding the burden 
of debts so incurred to the farmers’ 
previous financial difficulties. Holdings 


. were increased so that machinery could 


be worked economically. Demand for 
the latest equipment led to wasteful 
screpping of machinery alréady pur- 
chased. 
mechanisation of ‘agriculture overshot 
its mark. And if this was true in 
wea.thy countries like the U. S. A., 
what of our impoverished Motherland ? 
Surely a system ‘uneconomical in Ro/ls- 
Royce countries cannot be imposed 
upo? a land of bullock-carts without 
augmenting misery ! 

Agriculture in India does’ offer in- 
adequate and precarious returns under 
p-esent methods of , production, trans- 
portation and marketing. But half a 
lcaf. or even a quarter, is better than 
none. Large-scale replacement of field 


workers by machines can only increase’. 
wretchedness where, as in India, the ` 


poverty of the country imposes a clieck 
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In short, in a number of areas . 


on -2bour-absorbing developments in ` 


other lines. | 
Irdia’s chief material asset is her 


vast supply of human labour. But - 


human labour is an asset. only in the 
measure -of its effective utilisation. 
Maszes of unemployed are no asset but 


.a positive and dangerous liability. 


Gzeeter production -per acre is a 
desideratum certainly, but it can be 


obtained by. improved: methods and. 


more intensive cultivation. without the 

farmers’ being crowded off their fields. 
Irdustrialisation in general, Shri 

Mehza claims, appears as a solution for 


India only to those who take a super- ` 


ficia view of her problems. Some 
forms of mechanisation,. he reminds us, 


are cot labour-saving but labour-killing. ` 


Th: motto for India should be -human 
abor wherever possible and machinery only 


> here i indispensable. 
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Point out the 


“Way ”—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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THE ART OF BALANCE 


The one-sided view of ancient 
Indian civilisation unfortunately 
prevalent, especially in the West, 
constitutes an obstacle to the mutual 
understanding and rapprochement 
between East and West so important 
for our modern world. The heroes 
of ancient India were by no means 
only recluses; there were wise 
teachers and just kings, masters of 
‘the art of living in the world while 
not being of it. Great Empires were 
built by great minds and they had 
the grandeur of the present without 
the latter’s spiritual penury. 

We publish in this issue an inter- 
esting article related to this theme 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.PHIL. 
(Oxon.), who is rendering useful 
service to the cause of culture at the 
University of Madras. He brings 
out clearly that the might and glory 
of Aryavarta did not rest only on its 
profound soul-knowledge and its 
other-worldliness. But while there 
were esthetic refinements in ancient 
Indian life beside which modern 


luxuries are crude, sybaritism was 


never the cult here that the modern 
Western world has made of it. The 
masses of old India followed wise 
Jeaders. These showed them the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful, 
pertaining to the realm of the Spirit, 
as superior to mere sense gratifica- 
tion. The body, the material aspect 
of life, was not neglected but neither 
was it exploited as it is in the West 
today where sense-life drowns soul 
yearnings and blinds spiritual per- 
ception. 

It is quite true, as Dr. Raja points 
out, that the civilisation of Europe 
and America has its spiritual side. 
The West has had its teachers too— 
Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus, Ammonius, 
Paracelsus. It has had its dramatists 
and its novelists with their psycholog- 
ical insight. It has had its poets 
with their glimpses of truth, their 
perception, not always momentary 
or wavering, of the intimations of 
immortality. But their words have 
too often fallen on deaf ears. The 
voice of Jesus is drowned in the 
clamour of Wall Street and the roar 
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of aeroplanes and guns. Plato’s 
wisdom, Shakespeare’s intuition, fail 
to make themselves heard above the 
cacophony of jazz. The best even 
of the great Europeans is not accept- 
ed in practice by the modern leaders 
or the masses. But is that any 
reason why educated Indians should 
not profit by them ? 

The West has something to give 
to the East, undoubtedly, but woe 
to the East if it takes the proffered 
gifts blindfold! What are some 
of the gifts that might profit us 
if discriminatively accepted? The 
reverence of true science before 
the inscrutable mystery each new 
discovery reveals. The recognition, 
theoretical at least, of the worth of 
the individual as a unit. The respect 
for human life, however sinned 
against in these days. To stand up 
and fight for Liberty as Milton and 
Shelley and others taught. 

The West can give us physical 
sanitation and hygiene, but what 
does it know of magnetic purity ? It 
can give us machines but not tell us 
how to meet resulting unemploy- 
ment. It can give us radio and 
cinema but not show us how to use 
these properly to educate the emo- 
tions and to elevate the mind. It 
can give us a social conscience 
awake sufficiently to prompt welfare 
measures but not sufficiently to 
attack basic inequities effectively. 
It can give us the urge to be helpful 
but not the wisdom to do good works 
without the risk of incalculable 
harm. It can give us inventiveness 
but not tell us how to restrict it to 
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constructive ends. 

So let us not look to modern 
Western civilisation for the true 
balence between materialistic and 
spiritual elements. Modern Western 
civiisation is mechanistic, commer- 
cial and carnal, because the masses 
are not taught that Spirit and Soul 
are verities. The very existence of 
Spirit and Soul is ignored; they aze 


-ncon-existent for science, mere fadirg 


flowers for the millions of followers 
of that science. 

Tke organised religions of the 
world have proved impotent to keep 
the sAip of modern civilisation from 
careening to the side of the life of 
the senses and of selfishness. Has 
the existence of and familiarity with 
the Gita enabled the Brahmana to 
banish the degrading influence of 
untouchability ? Has the deep faith 
of Muhammad in tolerance and 
charity checked the fanaticism of 
the children of Islam? Organised 
religions have always become graves 
of Wisdom and Religion and Univer- 
sal Brotherhood. And without true 
Knowledge and Enlightened Faith 
and Loving Charity how can there 
be civilisation worth the name ? The 
swing from sensuous hedonism to 
thoughtless asceticism ‘will most 
likely come. The roll in the opposite 
directicn may result in no less 
dangerous a list to the side of 
objecticnable asceticism, of extreme 
sacerdozalism which imprisons in- 
tellect. The remedy is the achieving 
and the preserving cf balance, and 
in that task no cther country is 
better fitted to guide than India. 
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But for fulfilling that mission modern 
India must awaken her soul from 
the slumber of ages. By its grace 
her body will be restored to beauty 
and to strength. 

India’s fall was due to her own 
Karma. By caste arrogance and 


unbrotherliness we forged our own, 


chains. And it is not by copying 
so-called great but in reality poor 
things of the West that we shall 
become free—witness the fate of 
Japan! Enlightenment will not come 
by following Christian missionaries 
or orthodox sectarianism of any 
creed. The new trend in human 
evolution is towards international 
unity. India cannot remain isolated 
though she dare not fail to be 
discriminative. The nation, no less 
than the individual, is its brother’s 
keeper, and each can aid all if only 
each will take not a national or a 
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sectarian but a world view. 

This can be achieved more quickly 
if at least a number of Indians will 
work with assiduity on the cultural 
plane. It seems necessary that some 
Hindus learn Arabic, some Muslims 
learn Sanskrit ; also that all educated 
Indians learn about the literatures 
of provinces other than their own. 
We should not allow political work 
to submerge cultural development. 
Cultural unfoldment will go a great 
way towards destroying the fetters 
which are now put upon us by 
the alien autocracy, though it is 


absolutely true that tremendous 


difficulties stand in the way of polit- 
ically enchained India’s finding and 
expressing her own soul. But, onthe 
other hand, political freedom with- 
out wisdom and culture will not 
enable India to fulfil her mission to 
the world. 


ELEMENTS IN HUMAN CIVILISATION 
MATERIALISTIC AND SPIRITUAL 


Man’s civilisation is a complex 
which must be taken as a unit. It 
is wrong to analyse it into various 
elements and accept certain parts 
while ignoring others. It is like 
light. We will be doing a great 
injury to our eyes if we analyse 
light by passing it through a prism 
and begin to read only with the 
help of the rays on one or the other 
end of the spectrum. Just so in 
civilisation, there is a material side 
and a spiritual side. Civilisation is 
neither the one nor the other. It is 


the unit made up of both. In the 
same way man too is complex. 
There is the spiritual aspect in his 
being ; there is also the materialistic 
aspect in it. Man’s intellect and 
emotion do not work efficiently un- 
less he has a healthy physical body 
too. It is wrong to ignore the body, 
that is, the materialistic side of his 
being, and to attend only to his 
spiritual ends, as wrong as it is to 
confine oneself to the mere physical 
side of life ; the latter is like securing 
a beautiful purse when there is no 
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monéy to keep. No civilisation has 
flourished in this world which did not 
have these two sides. To speak of 
an antithesis between a materialistic 
civilisation and a spiritual civilisation 
is to ignore the facts of m.an’s history. 

What is very striking in India’s 
civilisation, which has an unbroken 
history extending over many millenn- 
iums, is the perfect balance between 
these two aspects of civilisation. 
Civilisations crumble when the one or 
fhe other aspect is igrored. The 
balance between the two has often 
been disturbed in the case of Indian 
civilisation also; but the equilibrium 
was always restored anc civilisation 
continued to flourish. 

The Vedic civilisation :s the model 
for this perfect balance b2tween the 
needs of man’s spiritual lrfe and the 
demands of his physical existence. 
Men prayed to the benevolent gods 
for spiritual elevation and also for 
material prosperity. Wken as a 
result of a virtuous life on earth 
man passed from this side zo Heaven, 
there was no break in his Itf. There 
was only a prolongaticn of his 
virtuous life in another region. 
Gods and dead ancestors enjoyed 
food, drinks and other pleasures as 
much as men in this world did. 
Gods too had a body. They were 
handsome ; they wore ornarsents and 
bore shining weapons; they rode in 
chariots of gold, bedecked with 
gems; they wore costly rotes. The 
world is not an evil; life is not a 
series of sins. The passage from one 
world to the other and beck was 
onlv a normal feature in th2 experi- 
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erce of a soul. Men and gods, the 
people and the saints, the living and 
the dead, earth and heaven, all 
zhəse combined to form a harmo- 
nicus universe. This is the civilisa- 
iion of the Vedas. l 

The Upanisads exhibited this 
Łarmony of matter and spirit in 
ancther way. The sages in the 
forests and the kings in „the cities 
lived on a basis of mutual co-opera- 
tior. The kings who fought and 
conquered and ruled the world were 
tke repositories of the highest lore. 
Tne sages who performed penances 
in the forests came to the palaces to 
leara about the Supreme Truth. 
Mod=2rn scholars try to make out 
that there was a conflict between the 
Bralmnins and the Kshatriyas in the 
Ufpatisads, in so far as the former 
upned ritualism and the latter 
derebped spiritual wisdom. But 
whit one finds in the Upanisads is 
emphasis on the unity and harmony 
between the affairs of the world and 
the truths of the world; both can 
remaia in the same Kshatriya. The 
truth of the world is revealed in the 
struzgle of man in this world and 
not in the retirement of the forests. 

A: = certain stage in the history 
of this civilisation of harmony, one 
notices a slight disturbance; the 
world and the life in it are shown to 
be aspects of sin; real happiness is 
confined to a stage of mere spiritual 
existence free from all entanglements 
of marter. Renunciation of the 
worlc 5 held out as the Path to 
this higner state of happiness. This 
teach-ne began to affect the nation. 
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Man started to neglect his life and 
his duty to the world in order to 
be holy. Indolence and hypocrisy 
were the results. This deflection 
was only short-lived. The revival 
of Indian civilisation, based on 
harmony, was soon started. The 
sages of the Naimisharanya (the 
Sacred Forest of Naimisha) were 
the most, prominent in this revival. 

The Ramayana held forth this 
teaching of the unity in man’s life. 
Sree Rama, the heir to the throne, 
had to retire to the forest to 
oblige a weak father. But in the 
forest he destroyed the demons and 
when he lost his consort he chased 
the culprit, killed him, recovered his 
consort and after returning to his 
kingdom, he ruled over his ancestral 
country. In the Mahabharata also, 
there is a description of a long line 
of virtuous kings who ruled over 
their countries as a matter of 
Kshatriya obligation and yet reached 
the same heaven to which renuncia- 
tion was supposed to lead man. 
The descendants of these kings had 
the help of Sree Krishna in the war 
they had to wage to win their right- 
ful kingdom. Sree Krishna and all 
the sages of the forest advised them 
to fight for their rights. Both Sree 
Krishna and Sree Rama are incarna- 
tions of God. 

All the gods and goddesses of this 
period of revival represented the 
perfect harmony of matter and spirit. 
The goddesses were called Sree 
(which essentially means wealth). 
The God Vishnu was always in 
association with his two consorts, 
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Sree (Wealth) and Bhumi (the 
Earth). His incarnation, Sree Krish- 
na, had sixteen thousand and eight 
consorts, Rukmini and Bhama being 
the chief, Siva shared half of his body 
with his consort Parvati. . Brahma 
had Saraswati as his consort and 
Indrani was the consort of Indra. 
All the chief gods had their consorts. 
Renunciation was given its correct 
meaning. Renunciation is an inner 
state of man and not an outer 
exhibition. Man cannot run away 
from the world. In a balanced life, 
matter ceases to be a hindrance 
and becomes an aid in the upward 
march of the soul. The world 
recedes from man in the end; and 
this is Samnyasa. This is the central 
teaching of the Samkhya philos- 
ophy. The Purusha and the Prakri- 
ti are two co-operating entities, 
like a lame man and a blind man. 
The Prakriti helps the Purusha in 
his upward march and leaves him 
when he reaches the goal. The 
Nyaya Philosophy emphasises the 
reality of the material world. The 
Mimamsa Philosophy asserts the 
greatness of man’s work in this 
world. The Vedanta philosophy 
teaches the harmony between spirit 
and matter. Sankaracharya inter- 
preted this harmony in his own way, 
as one of absolute identity. Rama- 
nujacharya interpreted this harmony 
as a relation of parts and the 
whole, and Madhvacharya gave his 
own interpretation of the two as 
being absolute but distinct realities 
in this world, God presiding over the 
material world as the Highest. 
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The Mahabharata ara the Rama- 
yana, all the Puranas which are 
based on the Mahabrarata, and 
all the systems of Phibsophy are 
interpretations of the Vedic civilisa- 
tion, undertaken at = time when 
people were being seduced from the 
real path along what werz held forth 
as short cuts to the ral goal of 
man, but what were in rezlity blind 
lanes. Along with the sptritual side 
of man and man’s higher goal, which 
is beyond the confines of t~is physic- 
al world, there is an equal emphasis 
on the reality of the world and 
man’s duty init. If Sank=racharya 
denied the reality of the world, the 
denial applies equally to the material 
world and to its spiritual counter- 
part. What is real according to 
Sankaracharya is neither matter nor 
spirit (as a counterpart of matter ) 
but the whole. The harmony and 
the unity in man’s comp =x life, 
which form the essence cI Vedic 
civilisation, are reasserted in this 
phase of Indian revival rep-esented 
by the Puranas, the systems of 
philosophy and the Dharma Sastras. 
According to the Dharma Sastras, a 
physical body is a necessary factor 
in man’s eligibility to perforre Vedic 
rites, and to have such a physical 
body is not a sin but the greatest aid 
to virtuous life. Here also we find 
the harmony between spiri and 
matter in Hindu Civilisation. Soul 
cannot make any spiritual piogress 
except when endowed witha physic- 
al body. 

If the Vedas (including the 
Upanisads )}, the Puranas, the sys- 
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zems of philosophy and the Dharma 
Sasiras, which are the spiritual 
heritage of ancient India, were the 
only literary remains from which we 
could judge the state of civilisa- 
tion in ancient India, there would 
still be ample evidence in them that 
toe ancient leaders of thought paid 
as much attention to the material 
site of the world as to the spiritual 
side. There are various other 
remains of life in ancient India. 
India is not merely the home of the 
Hmdu religion and the birthplace of 
Mzhavira and Buddha, both founders 
of major religions; it is not merely 
the land that gave asylum to the 
persecuted Jews and Parsees; it is 
not merely the country that became 
the home of innumerable Christians. 
of all denominations even from the 
earliest times, and of millions of 
Muslims. India is something more. 
It was once the richest country in 
the world. It was the centre of the 
world’s trade. Indians went out, 
conquered and colonised other dis- 
tant lands; they established their 
civilisation in those countries. India 
developed secular arts and material 
sciences. It had vast and pros- 
perous cities, immense temples and 
palaces and mansions; the people 
and the princes enjoyed luxuries to 
an exzent unrivalled in the history 
of man. 

The sages in the forest and the 
Brahmins, who were the custodians 
of the spiritual wealth of India, 
sought money from kings and 
wealthy patrons to perform religious 
rites for the welfare of the people. 
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There is a very interesting Puranic 
episode which throws a clear light 
on the mentality of the sages of the 
time. Parikshit, the grandson of 
Arjuna, was cursed to be bitten by 
the serpent Takshaka and killed; 
Takshaka on his way to the king 
met the great sage Kasyapa who 
was going to the king to save him. 
They recggnised each other and then 
they decided to have a trial of 
strength. Kasyapa won. Then 
Takshaka offered him the wealth 
which he was likely to get by saving 
the king. The sage took the reward 
and went away leaving the king to 
his fate. The story of Visvamitra 
who persecuted King Harischandra 
for the sake of the wealth which the 
latter had promised him and who 
ultimately drove the king to the 
need of selling himself and working 
as a slave and keeping watch over 
the cremation ground, is also not 
without significance. 

When we come to secular lit- 
erature, we see the same emphasis 
laid on the material side of man’s 
life. The great poets describe the 
exploits of famous kings of old, who 
conquered, asserted their rights, 
protected the people, enjoyed life 
and then went to heaven as a reward 
for their life sanctified through 
devotion to the world and its needs. 
Kalidasa sings of the beauty of the 
external world and depicts the great 
sage Kanva as a fond parent in 
Sakuntala and the Great God Siva as 
a lover in Kwumarasanbhava. Bha- 
ravi writes a poem on the episode 
of Yudhisthira in exile; his consort 
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Draupadi exhorts him to take up 
arms against his adversaries and to 
win back his rightful throne; his 
brother Bhima also tries to persuade 
him to fight; and when he is coun- 
selling forbearance, the great teacher 
Vyasa arrives and decides in favour 
of war, after consolidating their 
strength. Visakhadatta writes a 
drama on the story of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya’s defeating the usurper 
of the throne with the assistance of 
the Brahmin Chanakya, who finds 
any means good enough to secure 
the victory to an honest cause. 

Bhima’s revenge on Duryodhana 
for the shame the latter brcught 
upon Draupadi in the royal assem- 
bly is the theme of Bhatta Nara- 
yana’s drama, Venisamhara. Here 
Asvatthama, a Brahmin and a 
warrior, breaks his sacred thread 
when Karna, his rival, taunts him, 
saying that he is only a mild 
Brahmin. Kalidasa extols drinking 
in his drama Malavikagnimitva and 
in Harsha’s Nagananda there is a 
scene where the marriage of the hero 
and the heroine is celebrated, during 
which the citizens give way to 
excesses of carnal pleasures. This 
huge mass of literature starting with 
the great Mahabharata records a 
spirit of revolt against other-world- 
liness and against disregard of the 
needs of the real life. 

Indian civilisation must be studied 
as a civilisation just like any other 
civilisation. China had developed a 
civilisation in ancient times; so had 
Babylon and so had Egypt. There 
was the civilisation of the Hellenes 
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and that of the Romans. In all 
these civilisations we fird a spiritual 
side and also a materialistic side. 
It is not merely the monism of 
Sankaracharya nor the astronomy 
and the mathematics of ancient 
India that made their marks in the 
ancient world as India’s contribution 
to the world’s heritags. The dia- 
monds and the rubies, the muslin 
and the spices had an equal share in 
making India prominert in the an- 
cient world. If we take the spiritual 
side as the soul of civiisation, then 
that soul can have ao upward 
march without the boly, which is 
the materialistic side af it. Indian 
civilisation lived when the soul had 
a healthy body and wil die if the 
body is allowed to decz». 

What is called modern Western 
civilisation is not a mete materialist- 
‘ic one. It has its spiritual side also. 
Along with the armaments and the 
factories and slums and commer- 
cial competition, there are religion, 
philosophy, pure scien=2, quest after 
truth, the spirit of adventure, the 
love of service, care ior those in 
suffering and all such spiritual 
factors which form an integral 
part of modern civilisa~son. Galileo, 
Newton, Kepler, Faratay, Rénigen, 
Marconi, Einstein, cam we condemn 
these and the many cther scientists 
as mere worshippers cf Mammon? 
Should we not honour the Christian 
missionaries who go z> the deserts 
and wild regions to educate the 
less developed brethr:na among the 
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himan race, who look after the - 


lepers and other victims of foul 
diseases? Should we not take notice 
ot the great advance in the matter 
of medical relief which is the result 
ci modern Western science? Should 
ve not take notice of the great 
improvement in communications 
Eetween the various sections of 
Fımanity achieved through the 
cevelopment of science ? 

The solution of India’s present-day 
problems and the salvation of 
Fumanity can be secured neither 
by analysing civilisation into its 
materialistic and spiritual aspects 
end by setting one against the other, 


nor by drawing an antithesis between - 


the spiritual civilisation of India 
and the materialistic civilisation of 
=urope. This course will only lead 
z0 further cleavage between man and 
man. The right course is to recognise 
che materialistic side of India’s past 
civilisation and the spiritual side of 
modern civilisation and then to 
inderstand the harmony between 
Indian and European cultures. We 
must aim at a fusion and a 
mingling of civilisations. Civilisa- 
lion is civilisation whether ancient 
or modern, whether Eastern or 
Western. Civilised men can always 
unite. The conflict comes in only 
when one end of the spectrum 
produced by one prism is brought 
in contrast with the other end of 
the spectrum produced by another 
prism. | 

C. KUNHAN Raja 
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GANDHI AND GRIFFITH 
PROPHETS OF NATIONAL SELF-RELIANCE 


[R. M. Fox is the author of numerous volumes, among them Factory Echoes 
and Other Skeiches, which has been translated into Russian, and Smoky Crusade, 
an autobiography, which gives an account of anti-militarist activities. Specialising 
in the study of industrial psychology he wrote The Triumphant Machine —Eb. ] 


On the surface, there is no greater 
contrast than that between Arthur 
Grifith—pioneer of Sinn Fein and 
first President of the Irish Free 
State—and Gandhi, the Indian 
Congress leader. 

Griffith was square-built, small 
and sturdy while Gandhi tooks so 
frail that it seems as if a breath of 
wind would blow him away. To 
Western eyes Gandhi is a picturesque 
figure. When he visited the Lanca- 
shire factory district a few years ago, 
hundreds of mill girls crowded round 
to catch a glimpse of this famous 
personality, robed in white. All that 
we read about him, his days of 
silence in the Ashram where he sat 
beside his spinning-wheel, his jour- 
neys like triumphal processions in 
India, built up the image of a man 
who, however modest and ascetic in 
his private life, could not but attract 
attention wherever he went. 

Griffith had no striking individual 
characteristics. He looked like a 
clerk or a small business man. Clad 
in sober black, wearing a bowler hat 
and carrying an umbrella, he would 
have fitted into any one of the 
hundreds of offices in the city with- 
out comment. He liked to sit down 
to his glass of stout and a smoke in 


the evening. The farthest he ever 
went from the conventional was 
when he lived in a Martello tower at 
Seapoint, near Dublin, and he only- 
did this because it was cheaper than 
a house in town. He had no ascetic © 
rule of life. He did not base his 
teaching upon philosophical or mys- 
tical ideas but was content to deliver 
practical homilies upon taxation, 
production and Irish national devel- 
opment. Lovers of the Celtic Twi- 
light accused him of wanting to turn 
Ireland into a sort of Gaelic Man- 
chester by his advocacy of industrial 
progress. 

Yet this contrast in externals can- 
not hide the parallel between the 
work of both men. Arthur Griffith 
began to be recognised as a force in 
Ireland as far back as 1899 when he 
founded his weekly journal The 
United Irishman, which ran from 
March 4, 1899, to April 14, 1906. It 
attracted some of the finest minds in 
Ireland during this period, including 
W. B. Yeats, G. W. Russell ( Æ), 
John Eglinton, Padraic Colum, Alice 
Milligan and James Stephens. Brill- 
iant as they were, it is conceded 
that the man who shaped the 
policy was Arthur Griffith, who 
combined an incisive literary style 
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with a bulldog tenacity. The policy 
—which he advocated az <ll times— 
was later called ‘Sinn Fein,” 
translated loosely as ‘ Ourselves 
Alone.” The note of the journal— 
like that of the editor—vwas one of 
aggressive self-reliance. 

Before Griffith began his work, 
Irish national opinion was divided 
between the Parliamen-ary Nat- 
ionalists who believed in representa- 
tion at Westminster anc the Fenian 
tradition of physical force Griffith 
.would have neither. He called upon 
the Nationalist M. P.s to leave 
Parliament and come tack to Ire- 
land. But he had no patzence with 
the physical-force men wko thought 
that Irish freedom mean: conspirato- 
rial whisperings with, maybe, a few 
shots from behind a hedge. 

In Gandhi's terminolcgy Griffith’s 
policy was one of “ nor-co-opera- 
tion.” The first-fruit cf his teach- 
ing was the founding of ar organisa- 
tion called Cumann na Caedhal, in 
1g00. The purpose of this body was 
to study Irish history, literature, 
language, games and culture. It 
aimed too at fostering Irisa industry 
and national development. Griffith 
believed in the method of extrusion 
and taught that Ireland could cast 
off outside domination justas a snake 
casts its worn-out skin. He wrote: 
“Let us be Irish in heart and spirit 
and afew years will prove whether 
the remedy is not better sought at 
home among ourselves then beyond 
the waters. ” 

-By 1908 Griffith had gathered 
sufficient converts to nis point of 
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v:ew to take the step of forming the 
Sinn Fein political party which 
defined its policy as ‘‘ National self- 
development through the rights and 
duties of citizenship on the part of 
the individual and by the aid and 
support of all movements originat- 
irg from within Ireland and. not 
Icoking outside Ireland for the 
accomplishment of thej aims.” 
Laws made outside Ireland could 
net, in Griffith’s view, be morally 
binding upon the Irish people and 
he suggested that the General 
Council of County Councils should 
become the nucleus of a Natioral 
anthority. He wanted a council of 
300 meeting in Dublin to function 
as. ar. Irish parliament. 

When the Sinn Fein party entered 
the field, a new paper was needed to 
serve it and Griffith became the first 
Editor of Sinn Fem. He advocated 
abstention from Westminster but 
he did not recommend any flamboy- 
ant revolutionary activity. On the 
contrary he insisted that all he 
wanted was the repeal of the Act of 
Union between Ireland and Britain. 
Given practical self-government he 
was satisfied for Ireland to remain 
under the British Crown. Ina series 
ol articles published later in book 
fcrm under the title The Resurrec- 
tion of Hungary Griffith urged that 
the struggle of the Hungarians, led 
by Franz Deak, was the best mocel 
fer Ireland. They demanded a sepa- 


- rete Constitution under the Austrian 
y 
Crown, 


For years this was known 
as the Hungarian policy. It was 
denounced by Republicans just as 
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much as by Nationalist politicians. 
Although Griffith was a strong influ- 
ence he never succeeded in building 
a strong and effective party. 

These early years of hard self- 
sacrificing work were devoted to 
sowing the seeds of Sinn Fein ideas. 
Practical—even utilitarian—as these 
were, they have much in common 
with Gandhi’s teaching of ‘soul 
force” through the Satyagraha 
movement, especially in its strugg- 
ling infancy and Griffith often had a 
hard task to get the modest 25/- a 
week, which he needed to live on, in 
return for his editorial labours. This 
did not worry him unduly, for he 
was a man of plain and simple life. 
When he became President of the 
Trish Free State, on its establishment, 
he often travelled up to the imposing 
Government Buildings by tram, 
receiving the salute of the sentry at 
the door as he stepped off. It never 
occurred to him to alter his way of 
travel because of his new position. 

Although Griffith had no special 
distinction of appearance or manner 
there was something about the set 
of his jaw and his unwavering eyes 
which might make the discerning 
observer glance at him again. His 
prose writing was a model of clarity, 
the perfect medium for his forcible 
and direct mind. He had great 
physical strength though he used it 
rarely. A friend has recounted how 
one night when Griffith and himself 
were passing along a Dublin street 
in close conversation, Griffith was 
jeered at by two young men out for 
an evening’s fun. He ignored them 
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and they then proceeded to jostle 
him off the pavement. Suddenly 
becoming aware of their existence, 
Griffith floored each of them with 
successive swipes of his muscular 
arms. He walked on without inter- 
rupting the current of his remarks 
or even glancing back at the brawlers 
on the pavement. On another 
occasion he is said to have horse- 
whipped a journalist who had insult- 
ed a woman patriot. 

Griffith was one of the men who 


signed the London Treaty setting up 
the Irish Free State in 1921. Many 
considered him the leader of that 
delegation. He was certainly the 
strongest individual force among 
them. When he and Lloyd George 
agreed on the treaty it was as good 
as settled. That document gave him 
what he wanted for he was never a 
Republican. What he always urged 
with deadly persistence was the 
demand for Irish self-government. 
He was a man of conservative 
opinions with a strong dislike of any 
advanced social ideas. He died 
suddenly, soon after the Free State 
was established and it was recognised 
that he had done as much as any 
man to found the new State though 
he did not live to see it develop. 


Between Gandhi and Griffith there 
seems no obvious point of contact. 
One represented the West with its 
emphasis on industrial progress, the 
other has the calm, contemplative 
quality of the East. But’ behind 
these surface differences there re- 
mains that unifying quality of 
individual force placed at the service 
of their respective peoples. Gandhi 
stands for Indian Sinn Fein while 
Griffith stood for Irish non-co-opera- 
tion. 


kR. M. Fox 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 


| Prof. U. Venkatakrishna. Rao, m. A., Lecturer in Sanskrit at the 
Tambaram Christian College, presents here the results of some studies in 
Semantics. Particularly interesting is his tracing of the degradation which the 
once glorious name Asura has suffered at the hands of time and exotericism. It 
is not necessary to accept the apparent impl:cation that the Avestan scriptures 
antedated the Vedic to recognise that the Asaras were originally spiritual divine 
beings. They are so presented in the Rig-Veda and it is only in later exoteric 
Hinduism that those whom the oldest Purana represents as the first class of beings 
created by Brahma are found degraded into demons—a scrry fate for the divine 


.,ancestors of thinking man.—ED.] 


Almost every word in any lang- 
uage, if properly investigated, has 
some romantic tale or other to teL. 
From the view-point either of its 
derivation, or of the changes it has 
undergone in meaning, the story 
offered by the word in the long 
course of the development of the 
language is very interesting. Some 
particular word may completely dis- 
appear from the later phase of the 
same language; it may also assume 
a slightly different shade of meaning 
with the emphasis shifted to that 
aspect in the growth of the language ; 
it may even come to possess a sense 
quite different from, or even com- 
pletely opposed to the original 
connotation. Completely new words, 
again, might be coined on wrong or 
even false assumptions at some later 
stage, when the previous significa- 
tion was completely forgotten. Such 
“semantic ” changes or changes in 
the signification of words would 
obviously be very abundant in a 
very old language like Samskrit, 
where the Vedic phase of the lang- 
uage is certainly more than 3000 


years older than its relatively mod- 
em aspect called classical Samskrit. 

The Samskrit language teems with 
stck words. The standard diction- 
ary of synonyms in that language, 
the Amarakosha, starts with the 
word amara, signifying a god, and 
the next list o: such synonyms 
reates to the enemies of the gods, 
the demons. Acccrding to the mod- 
ern Puranic conception, the gods are 
mericorious beings and the asuras, 
their enemies, are embodiments cf 
evil and darkness. But curiously 
enouzh, the asura list contains the 
word oorvadeva and, a little later, 
the word funyajana or a man of 
merit is also stated to be one of the 
syronyms. How can this accord 
with our Puranic conception of the 
word? The only possible answer is 
the one supplied by the Avesta, the 
scripture of the Parsis. In it Indra 
is hailed as the leader of the asuras, 
the great asura, the “ ahuro mazda,” 
i.e. “ asuro-mahaan’”’ in Samskrit ; 
possibly in that period prior to the 
Vecic pantheon, the sympathy and 
the worship of the devotees was 
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offered to the asuras alone. 

Even in our Puranas, we observe a 
tendency in some places to favour 
demons like Prahlaada or Bah, but 
that is explained away asa result of 
their devotion to Vishnu. Perhaps 
in the Avestan scriptures, or even 
earlier, the modern demons alone 


were embodiments of merit and light. 


That alpne could explain why the 
asuras are called poorvadevas or 
“gods in a former Kalpa” and 
punyajanas or “ meritorious people.” 
In the development of the Puranic 
pantheon as descended from the 
Avestan through the Vedic, it 
appears probable that there was a 
complete revulsion of feeling against 
the asuras, and that, bit by bit, the 
once ardent worshippers of the 
asuras as gods, were weaned away 
from their devotion. Even some- 
times in the Rig Veda Indra is hailed 
as the pre-eminent asura, The poor 
fourteenth-century | commentator 
Saayana stretched his ingenuity 
to explain it away by making it 
denote “ life-giver,”’ asu-ra. But the 
Puranic poet was not at all satisfied 
with such a makeshift explanation. 
He even coined a new word “ sura,” 
as opposed to asura and made it 
connote a god. 

Similar was the origin of the word 
dhava meaning husband in Samskrit. 
A word like ‘‘ Maadhava,’’ which 
referred to Vishnu, was ingeniously 
interpreted to mean Maa’s, t. e., 
Lakshmi’s, husband, and thus a new 
word was coined. (Possibly even the 
word “ Maa ” in this sense was new.) 
As a matter of fact, from a compar- 
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ison with cognate languages, it is 
clear that no such word could have 
existed in the parent language at all. 
Vidhavaa, a similar word, is philolog- 
ically cognate with the Anglo-Saxon 
widuve, Gothic wduwo, old Prussian 
widdevu and Latin vidva. The “Vi,” 
now ingeniously explained by Sams- 
krit commentators as a prefix, form- 
ed an integral part of the past 
passive participle Viddha meaning 
“ bereaved ” or “lacking ” from the 
Samskrit root Vyadh, to pierce. 
Thus the word could correctly refer 
to one pierced by some calamity ; 
latterly, it might have been asso- 
ciated with the direst calamity for a 
woman, viz., being deprived of her 
husband, and it was classed ob- 
viously as feminine only. From 
being a participle, it passed on to be 
a common noun. Later when its 
actual significance was forgotten in 
India, a new derivation was offered, 
taking “Vi”? as a negative or a 
privative prefix, and ‘‘dhava’’ be- 
came a new word imported into the 
language. But from the derivative 
side, the word is connected with 
Vyaadhi, a disease piercing the body 
and also with Vyaadha, ə. hunter 
piercing the deer with his arrow. 
The English word “ widower ” is also 
an afterthought, coined after the 
connotation of the word widow was 
definitely established. 

The genius of the languages seems 
to be implicit in the first-personal 
pronouns in English and Samskrit. 
English grammar provides for a 
capital letter at every appearance of 
this pronoun, anywhere in a sen- 
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tence, possibly perhaps to impress 
us with the assertive self-importance 
of the proverbial John Bull, spec- 
ially in evidence today in the 
undaunted Churchillian spirit. The 
English grammarian also teaches his 
conjugations with the first person to 
start with, But the Samskrit 
grammarian, as though infectiously 
imbued with the self-underrating or 
even self-denying message of Indian 
philosophy, does not at all attach so 
much importance to the first person 
and declares that in conjugations it 
should always be relegated to the 
third place, after the so-called second 
and third persons in other languages. 

The word “oxen” in English 
grammar is the plural of the word 
“ox.” But if we trace the history of 
the word back to the older cognate 
Janguages, Gothic, auhsa, Anglo- 
Saxon oxa, and further back to 
Samskrit wkshan there must have 
been a stage in Anglo-Saxon or some 
other older language when oxan or 
oxen should have been the singular. 
Later, through confusion with some 
plural forms like men, children, 
brethren, etc., some people might 
have started the idea that “ oxen,” 
ending in “ en,” should be the plural 
form and a new singular “ox” was 
coined. Gradually this mistake was 
popularised and standardised to such 
an extent that it crept into the 
King’s English and established itself 
authoritatively in English grammar. 
Not satisfied with this, some words 
exhibit the plural suffix twice over ; 
the old plurals of brother and child 
were breth-er and chiid-er. Later, 
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somebody thought that they weze 
singular forms and added “en” 
which is one of the various plural 
sufixes, omitting the “e” in tke 
previous plural suffix “ er,” as breth- 
(e r-en and child-(e) r-en; now 
brethren and children are the plurals. 


There are some other words the 
sense of which got restricted with 
the passage of time. The Samskrit 
werd jant or jaani was first used in 
the Vedic stage in the general sense 
ofa woman. The latter word is now 
usel only at the end of the com- 
pound to mean “wife” as “ Sita- 
jaani” or one whose wife is Sita. 
Its cognates in otner languages are 
Persian Zan, Avestic jaint, Gothic 
Kw-no, Anglo-Saxon Cwene and 
Enzlish “queen.” At one stage in 
Samskrit, with the form of gnaa, it 
meant a particular type of woman, 
a goddess. The Greek form gnue 
also means a woman. It is interest- 
ing <o find how in the last stage of 
English it has come to acquire 
ancther specialised sense, namely, a 
queen. These Sarskrit words are 
obsalete now. 


Tke correspondence in the sense 
of the following two words for 
scho ar from English and Samskrit 
is noteworthy. Derivatively, Bahu 
shrum in Samskrit literally means 
“mach keard.” In India, printing 
was :ntroduced only recently by the 
Eurzpeans; the difficulty of making 
palm-leaf copies is well known. 
Thus, knowledge was something that 
coulz only be got by rote. To study 
ther=fore meant tc hear from the 
omniscient teacher who necessarily 


- carried all his knowledge in his head. 


Shrvan, heard, in Samskrit is 
naturally synonymous with knowl- 
edge. Veda is skrutt, heard or 
revealed in the religious sense, as 
distirguished from smriti or remem- 
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bered by our ancients. In English, 
such a scholar is only referred to as 
“ well-read,” as books of reference 
are easily available. It is interest- 
ing to note that the English word 
“loud” goes back to Anglo-Saxon 
hlud, and is allied with the Greek 
kliutos, renowned, and also with 
Samskrit “heard,” hence also re- 
nowned. The transitions and the 
specialisation in the meaning into 
“loud,” especially in the last English 
stage, are noteworthy. 


The potential past passive parti- 
ciple from a verb is very frequently 
used in Samskrit. There are three 
forms, all meaning the same thing, 
as from the root kar to do, the 
participles are Kartavya, Karaneeya 
and Kaarya. The meaning is “should 


be done” and later also “ duty.” - 


From the root vach, to speak, these 
forms are Vaktavya, Vachaneeya and 
Vaachya. Obviously they should 
mean “should be said or spoken.” 
But with respect to the latter two 
participles in Samskrit, there is a 
narrowed meaning now in vogue and 
that is scandal or “censure.” It 
must have been reasoned that some- 
thing that should be spoken is usu- 
ally some adverse criticism. 


Certain vagaries of modern spelling 
in English are satisfactorily explained 
if we trace words back to their early 
Teutonic forms. Skeat, in the Intro- 
duction to his Science of Etymology, 
mentions the romantic tale of the 
descent of the word “ house” from 
the Teutonic Aus. The latter was 
pronounced with a long “u” followed 
by a voiceless “s.” This spelling as 
“hus” was preserved till at least 
1250 A.D. and in Norse and in old 
High German, as also in modern 
Swedish, this spelling is retained. 
But the Norman scribes, in their 
pedantry, thought that the simple 
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“u” could not be ascertained to be 
long and began to cast about for 
some sound which would indicate 
the length of the vowel. They some- 
how landed upon the French “ou ” 
and respelt “hus” as “hous” and 
this became the middle English form. 
The final “e” was added to further 
assimilate the final ‘“‘-se’” to the 
final “ -ce ” in many words of French 
origin, such as silence, offence. It 
looks as though those who meddled 
with the spelling in the last stage 
sincerely believed that “ hous ” must 
have been some French word since 
“ou” is the characteristic symbol 
of French usage. 


The Samskrit word Yajamaana is 
a present participle and meant 
sacrificing. Later it became a noun 
and signified sacrificer. Long ago, 
for the Vedic worshipper, sacrifices 
constituted the most important daily 
or even hourly ritual. So at the 
end of the Vedic period the sacrificer 
had become so important that in the 
Puranic enumeration of Isvara’s 
eight forms, which are, to use Kali- 
dasa’s phraseology in the first verse 
of his Sakuntala, quite pratyaksha or 
visible to everybody, one of the 
most important is the sacrificer 
himself. Now coming down to the 
modern Dravidian languages which 
have all been influenced by Samskrit, 
we find that word without any 
mutation of form; but, peculiarly 
enough, the sense is everywhere that 
of “ master.” Could it be that from 
being the master of the Vedic cerc- 
monies at the sacrifice, it passed on 
to mean “master” generally ? 

Thus the romantic tale behind 
every word might be traced if only 
we had the patience for it, but 
Semantics is a branch of Philology 
which is not fully cultivated at 
present. 


U. VENKATAKRISHNA RAO 


THE CLASSIC DRAMA OF JAPAN 


{Ernest John Harrison, author and journalist, has had a colourful 
career in many parts of the world. He hes more than a casual tourist’s 


knowledge of the Far East, which he has visited more than once. 


The study 


which we publish here is interesting, but daes it not show how difficult it is to 
enter into the spirit of another people and tc get their point of view? Must 
not there be more to the Japanese classic drema than he shows us, to account 
for its enduring hold upon the people ?-—Ep.] 


The colloquial Japanese for theatre 
is shibat, which means “ grass-plot.” 
Its derivation is uncertain, but there 
is reason to believe that in early 
days representations took place in 
the open air, and the literary equiv- 
alent ri-yen ( peach orchard ) would 
point to a similar origin. Without 
attempting to trace in Japanese 
fashion the pedigree of the theatre 
as far back as the mythological age, 
I will merely sketch briefly the 
known facts. 

A young woman named Okuni, 
attached to a temple as a sacred 
dancer (miko), during the sixteenth 
century undertook a tour through 
the empire with the object of raising 
subscriptions for the repair of the 
famous Shinto temple. At Kyoto 
she performed a sort of mythological 
play symbolizing the dance of the 
gods before the cave in which the 
Sun Goddess had hidden herself. 
Unfortunately for Okuni’s reputa- 
tion, scandal soon began to attach 
to her name, for it is recorded that 
she was something of a beauty, and 
so in the course of a few years we 
find her launched as a full-blown 
professional actress in Kyoto. It is 
surmised that the plavs then prod- 


uced xere recitations in character of 
primizive poems and folklore. Okuni 
us2{ to perform these plays or dances 
on the dry bed of a river, to which 
fact may be ascribed the later fashion 
of speaking of actors as kawara-no- 
mcno, or “performers on a dry 
river-3ed,”’ 

The so-called * Nö” dances ante- 
dat2 the modern drama, which 
Professor Chamberlain thinks is a 
development of the short kyégen 
or farces with which the No were 
and ae interspersed. The No have 
survived until the present day, and 
althorgh somewhat tiresome in 
themselves to the uninitiated, possess 
a Cistnct antiquarian interest. The 
Nō are, in fact, a highly aristocratic 
distzaction, entirely unintelligible to 
these that have not made them a 
specia study, since the language of 
the shorus is the classical one of a 
bygon2 age. Besides the chorus 
there is an orchestra which evokes 
strains which to the barbarous Oc- 
cid2atal are extremely weird; there 
is no scenery, but the actors are 
maznictcently clad and wear masks 
of the most hideous description, some 
of tnem of great age. Mr. Mitford 
(Lord Redesdale) defines the Nō as 
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a kind of classical opera, performed 
on stages especially built for the 
purpose in the palaces of the principal 
nobles, and, he might have added, 
in connexion with certain Shinto 
temples. 

In fact, it was on the occasion of 
the visit of one of the famous Nö 
companies to Yokohama—for even 
the Nō have become to a certain 
extent democratized during the 
twentieth century—that I sat out a 
performance for at least nine hours, 


at the well-known Noge Temple. 


The choruses are intoned in a strange 
recitative which sometimes rises to 
a squeal, not unlike the sounds which 
emanate from a tomcat on the tiles, 
and again descends to the notes of 
the lower register and appears to 
proceed from the singer’s stomach. 
One’s natural inclination to laugh is 
at once repressed on looking at the 
solemn faces of the audience, to 
whom the Nō is no idle pastime but 
a cult to be nurtured with the 
devotion of a lifetime. Every motion, 
every gesture is cut-and-dried, and 
one can readily believe that to 
memorize a series of such dances 
must entail an enormous amount of 
both physical and mental labour. 

I have even been told by a Japa- 
ese friend, now unfortunately no 
more, that in some of these dances 
the performer is supposed to keep 
himself covered with his fan in such 
a manner that a skilful fencer would 
not be able to detect an opening for 
attack. Apropos of this theory, he 
narrated how a certain famous N6 
dancer was once performing in the 
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presence of the Shogun. When in 
the midst of the dance he suddenly 
made a slip, a voice from the ranks 
of the spectators gleefully exclaimed, 
“Tve got him!” The speaker was 
an equally famous master of fence, 
who had been watching the perfor- 
mance from the beginning with lynx- 
like eyes in the faint hope of 
discovering a weak spot in the 
dancer’s hypothetical defence. And 
then the unexpected happened and, 


carried away by his professional 


feelings, the fencer, mentally deliver- 
ing the fatal thrust or cut, gave vent 
to the ejaculation. The poor Nö 
dancer at the close of the perfor- 
mance approached the Shogun, pros- 
trated himself in the accepteci style 
and craved permission to explain 
how it was that he had been guilty 
of what must appear an unpardon- 
able piece of maladroitness. He 
went on to say that while bringing 
off a more than usually difficult pas 
he had been disconcerted to notice 
that part of the stage had not been 
properly cleaned, and it was owing 
to the shock caused by this discovery 
that he had lost his head and 
blundered! In any event, he hasten- 
ed to assure the Shogun of his will- 
ingness to atone for his offence by 
there and then committing harakiri, 
if the Shogun so desired. It is 
pleasant to be able to add that this 
final proot of professional enthusiasm 
was not exacted of him by his august 
master. 

The subjects of the Nö are taken 
from old folklore and national leg- 
ends, and their literary form is said 
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to be of the highest excellence. 
Among the more notable of the 
pieces inflicted upon me on the occa- 
sion referred to was the famous 
Swmidagawa, which tells how the 
child of a noble family in Kyoto 
was kidnapped by slave-dealers and 
carried off to Tokyo, but died and 
was buried on the banks of the 
Sumida River. The distracted mother 
sets off in search of her son, and on 
reaching the river overhears the 
passengers on the ferry speaking of 
_ the death of a kidnapped child some 
time before, and finally comes to 
a willow-tree where the villagers are 
weeping over a grave. She questions 
them and learns that the dead is 
none other than herson. She is dis- 
traught. During the night the ghost 
of the child appears and holds con- 
verse with her; but when she seeks 
to embrace it, it vanishes into thin 
air and she hears but the sighing of 
the breeze. No doubt the recital is 
pathetic in the original, but for me 
the ghastly white and inane mask of 
the actor who impersonated the 
mother spoilt all the poetry. When 
in the performance the mother would 
fain embrace her son, the youngster 
who played the réle simply slipped 
under her outstretched arms and ran 
behind the stage property which 
represented the grave. The story is 
supposed to be authentic and to 
belong to the tenth century, and 
today on the banks of the Sumida 
at Mukojima may be seen a small 
shrine erected in commemoration of 
the tragedy, and here a special 
service is held every 15th of March. 
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The Né “music” is reminiscent 
not a little of the ultra-classical 
compositions of cur own Occidental 
wor d in that it is deadly dull to the 
averzge person. Personally, having 
thus satisfied a curiosity which has 
morz than once involved me in 
diffizulties, I have never since invited 
a second ordeal of that description. 

A though the Japanese theatre 
may be said to have been founded 
by = woman, it has since become 
virt-ally a moncpoly of the male 
sex. It is true that nowadays there 
are = few companies composed 
entirly of women, but they enjoy 
no geat reputation. A former law 
would not permit the sexes to per- 
form. together anc, save in the so- 
callec sosht-shibat, more correctly the 
shin--gekt, to which I will refer 
later, men and women are never seen 
in ccmpany on the stage. It is 
curios that whereas the Nö actors 
have always enjoyed the highest 
reputation, it is only within compar- 
ative-y recent years that the players 
in the popular theatres (Shibaz or 
Kabuzi} have begun to be recognized 
as human beings; in the old days 
they were denoted in all official 
documents by the auxiliary numerals 
used ñ counting animals. The insult 
will sarcely be appreciated by read- 
ers uracquainted with the Japanese 
languege. The actor was also 
forbidten to appear abroad without 
wearirg a mebakari-zukin or hood 
which covered the head and face. 
Things are rather better nowadays, 
and tle great actors of Japan are 
among the wealthiest and most popu- 
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lar subjects of the Emperor. But 
although the theatre is generously 
patronized by the lower and middle 
classes, the more old-fashioned and 
cultured scions of the shizoku, as the 
former samurai class is now desig- 
nated, are still loath to extend 
encouragement to a form of distrac- 
tion which they regard as frivolous 
or even immoral. 

The leading Japanese theatre in 
Tokyo has so far been the Kabuki-za, 
where the “legitimate” has its 
habitat. The newer Imperial Theatre 
(Teikoku-za) may challenge it for 
first place, but still the Kabuki- 
za enjoys traditions which are in 
themselves an asset. The usual 
performance at this and other houses 
of the same school starts at Io or 
Ir a.m., and lasts eight or nine hours, 
for some Japanese plays contain as 
many as sixteen acts. In fact, in 
this as in other diversions, the 
Japanese like to make a day of it 
and so they have their meals brought 
to them in the theatre. One reason 
assigned for the comparatively early 
closing of the Japanese theatre is 
that this tends to check immorality, 
since it is notorious that professional 
women in Japan, as well as others 
inclined to be “fast,” frequently 
lose their heads over professional 
actors, and pursue them openly in 
the most unblushing manner. | The 
actors, on their side, confine their 
love or romance to the stage, and off 
the boards are apt to set a very 
practical price upon their favours for 
which, sad to relate, too many 
infatuated women are prepared to 
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pay. 

The two most distinctive features 
of the inside of the Japanese theatre 
are the kana-michi ( flower-path ) and 
the mawari-butat (revolving stage). 
The former is a raised wooden plat- 
form branching off on either side of 
the auditorium and serving as an 
alternative means of exit and en- 
trance for the actors, in addition to 
the wings. The mawari-butai is what 
its name implies, a sort of turn-table 
comprising a big section of the stage 
floor, on which two different scenes 
can be built up, the second being 
exhibited with scarcely a moment’s 
delay by simply causing the stage to 
revolve and carry off the actors and 
properties of the first scene. The 
curtain (maku) in first-class theatres 
is drawn sideways, but in second- and 
third-rate houses is rolled up much 
asin Europe. It is the fashion for 
the admirers of a celebrated actor to 
present him with a curtain beau- 
tifully decorated and such gifts 
frequently cost hundreds of yen. 
The adoption of electricity and other 
foreign appliances has led to remark- 
able improvements in stage scenery, 
which today can challenge compar- 
ison with that of the West in not a 
few departments. Anything more 
horribly realistic than a Japanese 
stage killing would be difficult to 
imagine. Japanese spectators de- 
mand plenty of gore for their 
money and they get it. 

Actors are classified on the basis 
of the parts they act, chief among 
which are Aragotosht (rough charac- 
ters ), Jrtsugotosiu (historical charac- 
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ters representing loyalty or chivalry), 
and Jttsuakasht ( wicked characters ). 
Female parts are acted >y men. It 
was at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century that women were 
prohibited from appearing on the 
stage along with men. The training 
and discipline undergon2 by actors 
who play the réles of women are 
beyond adequate description. It is 
not enough that they are made the 
very image of women, by make-up, 
dress and toilet, but their manners 
and actions must reflect those of the 
fair sex. It is natural that from 
childhood they should be placed as 
much as possible in femele society, 
and while at home they put on 
female dress and are disciplined 
until the last trace of masculine pro- 
clivities is obliterated. The Onnagata 
or impersonators of female characters 
wield no mean influence in the guild 
of actors, this fact being shown by 
the principal positions their names 
occupy in programmes. No green- 
room but theirs is locked from the 
inside, and no other actors may 
enter without first asking the per- 
mission of the occupant. 

Dancing is considered the first 
qualification of an actor, aad to this 
end alone his early training is 
directed. Of course a norice must 
perform a humble part; ke usually 
makes his début as Uma-ro-asht or 
“horse's leg”! On the stage in 
Japan the employment of a real 
horse being out of the question, a 
framework is used representing the 
head and body of the animal with 
the poor actors serving as its legs! 
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This humble réle has passed into a 
p-overb, to wit, “Bakayaku wo 
aavasn”’ (“to disclose a horse’s 
lezs"’), d. e., one’s natural form is 
bead sooner or later to reveal itself, 
hcw2ver much one may try to 
conceal it. 

An actor of the calibre of the 
lare Danjuro, Kikugoro, Sadanji or 
Fcktsuke, who were the stars of my 
day in Japan, earns an income 
enormous for that country. His 
regular fee for an engagement of three 
or fcur weeks will sometimes be 
5,Coc yen, or £500. Reckoning four 
rurs a year, it will be seen that hs 


car easily make 20,000 yen or £2,000. 


On -he other hand, an actor’s 
experses are correspondingly great, 
anc most members of the profession 
are seid to be in debt. 

Th: popular taste lends itself tc 
heavy tragedy, the historical play 
based upon some authentic case of 
loyeltz or revenge being highly 
estemed. Chikamatsu’s version of 
the stcry of the immortal forty-seven 
yont+ “Chiushingura), who in Yedo 
at tLe 2nd of the seventeenth century 
avergced their lord’s judicial suicide, 
is a universal favourite. There are 
usueéllr an orchestra and a soloist as 
choras (jorurt ) which reminds one of 
desc-iftions of the Greek drama as 
well as of the Nô already described. 
The swange falsetto which is the 
Japanse substitute for singing is 
always painful to foreign ears, though 
it has power to move the female 
portion of the audience to tears. One 
of the special functions of this chorus 
is to nerrate in convulsive recitative 
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the mental processes of the actors, 
thus sparing them the necessity of 
thinking aloud as with us. The 
pièce de résistance is often preceded 
by a kind of curtain-raiser or maye- 
kyogen, commonly broad farce. 

The language of the classic drama 
is an archaic Japanese unintelligible 
even to foreigners thoroughly con- 
versant with the colloquial language. 
To understand a Japanese play one 
must be familiar with the incidents, 
manners and customs with which 
it deals, in addition to the mere 
grammatical form and vocabulary. 
Without denying the great histrionic 
talent of actors like the late Danjuro 
and Sandanji, I must confess that, 
as in the Nö, the manufactured stage 
voices and stilted gestures, whether a 
faithful reflection of the old-fashion- 
ed Japan or not, are to me a source 
of irritation. The costumes are su- 
perb, and the value of the Japanese 
drama as a mirror of the ancient 
régime can scarcely be overrated. 

It is interesting that the way in 
which tragedy is overdone on the 
Japanese stage has evoked protests 
from Japanese themselves. Dr. 
Inouye many years ago wrote :— 

Our actors are not content with mere 
killing ; they must add every horror 
attached to a slow and painful death 
that ingenuity can invent. After being 
covered with blood from the wounds 
received, a man begins deliberately to 
disembowel himself, and does not die 
until he has made the audience quite 
sick with the sights witnessed. The 
everlasting appeal to our pensive feel- 
ings on the Japanese stage is unwhole- 
some and wearisome, and as for the 
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tragical scenes that appear om our 
boards, their tendency is to encourage 
cruelty by familiarizing audiences with 
revolting sights. In regard to those 
plays whose chief design is to give 
pleasure to the audience, it seems to be 
thought in this country that it is 
impossible to attain the object in view 
otherwise than by the introduction of 
scenes between men and women that 
are quite indecent. This is an entire 
mistake. 


A rival to the classical school of 
acting sprang up about half a century 
ago in the shape of the so-called 
soshi-shibat or shin-engeki, briefly 
mentioned above. Its aim is to 
depict life as it really is, in contra- 
distinction to the rigid converitional- 
ism which reigns supreme in the old- 
style historical drama, and, as it 
were, dictates every movement of the 
limbs and features and every vocal 
modulation, not in accordance with 
Nature as Nature is known to be, 
but in deference to canons of art 
which imply that the ancient Japan- 
ese was an unqualified abnormality. 
In the shin-engeki these stereotyped 
mannerisms have been abandoned, 
together with the special language 
in which the classic drama is couched, 
the “vulgar” speech of everyday 
existence having been adopted 
instead. There is, in short, apparent 
a very real effort to hold the mirror 
up to Nature. Having been absent 
from Japan a good many years, I 
cannot say to what extent the new 
school has succeeded in ousting the 
Kabuki from pride of place, but 
judging from the torrential recrudes- 
cence of Chauvinistic nationalism 
witnessed of recent years in Japan, 
which has helped to precipitate 
Japan’s savage bid for Far Eastern 
hegemony, I should imagine that the 
Kabuki must today be impregnabl, 
established in popular favour. 


E. J. HARRISON 


THE HIMALAYAN CHARTER 


. [Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri here presents some funda- 
mentals necessary for the right type of human progress.—ED. ] 


This is an age when the founda- 
tional ideas of human life are 
examined and re-examined so as 
to ensure, if possible, what has been 
yearned for often but never achieved 
as yet even in a minor measure— 
Peace and Good-will among men. 
The other basic ideal—Glory to God 
in the highest—has been visualised 
and realised in a greater or lesser 
degree at various times, though it 
looks as if in modern times men and 
women are getting more and more 
preoccupied with the earth to the 
exclusion of the eternal verities of 
life. 


All the world over men and 


women are pondering over the Four 
Freedoms—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, 
freedom from war—deeming the 
same to be a supreme mystic formula 
or mahamantram. There is also all 
over the world a passion for self- 
determination, a passion for a peace- 
ful life, a passion to outlaw war, a 
passion for the sharing of Nature’s 
economic gifts amongst all her 
children, a passion for liberty and 
equality and fraternity, a passion 
for universal limitation of armaments, 
a passion for collective security, a 
passion for life and happiness,—in 
short, a passion for the good life. 
Let us, in justice to India, realise 
that these ideals have been her 


immemorial ideals—the ideals of 
ahimse, of Santh:, of Nishkima 
Karma, of yoga, of bhakti, of jnana, 
and cf ananda. Jf we strain our 
ears < little, we can hear, despite 
the d-um-beats of today, the keen, 
clear dute-call of the Aryan Charter 
streaming from the Himalayan alti- 
tudes in every direction. India is 
no dcubt today “the Niobe of 
Natiors,” to use the language of 
Byron. But though there is none 
so poor as to do her reverence today, 
she was the Minerva of the Nations 
once ard may be so again. The 
Aryan Path will become clearer if 
we bear the Aryan charter in mind. 


I ar not now referring to the 
Heavenly Charter expressed in the 
awe-insviring voice of the rolling 
thunder in the clcuded skies as 
describei in the immortal Brihad- 
avanyaka Upanishad. If only Man 
had heazd the voice of God aright, 
whether in the clouds or in the Deer 
Park or m Mount Sinai or in Mecca, 
the Earth would not have been the 
slaughter-house that it has been all 
along. V/hat is the Divine Charter ? 
It is the briefest and the brightest 
and the best in the world. It is 
DA-DA-DA. 


The stcry is that the cruel demons 
and the joyous gcds and the 
miserable men went to the Creator 
to ask for the law of life. He said 
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to each of them “Da.” The gods 
rightly understood by Da—Dama, 
self-control, because pleasure would 
corrode the soul otherwise. The 
demons rightly understood by Da— 
Daya or Compassion, because power 
would corrode the soul otherwise. 
The men rightly understood by. Da— 
Dana or Charity, because misery 
would cprrode the soul otherwise. 
Do you not hear even today the 
divine voice rolling in the thunder 
of the clouds and declaring—Da-Da- 
Da (Dama, Daina, Daya). We have 
all our divine moods, our demoniac 
moods, our human moods. We 
need all the three—Dama, Dāna, 
Daya—as the essence of the law of 
the good life. 

What I have in mind is the Aryan 
or Himalayan Charter issued by 
four of the greatest men of all 
time—Manu, Valmiki, Vyasa and 
Kalidasa—four men who were the 
greatest realists among idealists and 
the greatest idealists among realists, 
four men who knew the will of the 
One Spirit and the hearts of all men. 
Two of these four men sought to 
place before the world, like two 
lighted lamps set on a hill, the ideal 
Man who was God incarnate as man 
and who shone on the bright, 
beautiful and blessed soil of India as 
Rama and Krishna. The Aryan or 
Himalayan Charter is therefore 
mainly the Charter of Rama and 
Krishna prophesied by Manu, reveal- 
ed through Valmiki and Vyasa, and 
perfected in Kalidasa. 

Look at the origin of the three 
supreme epics of the world-——-the Epic 
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of Tenderness (Ramayana), the Epic 
of Righteousness (Mahabharata), and 
the Epic of Blessedness (Bhagawata) 
which Valmiki and Vyasa gave to 
the world. One out of a toving 
bird-couple on a tree was shot and 
killed by a hunter’s arrow and fell 
on the ground. The wife-bird fell 
down in grief and screamed in agony. 
A pure pellucid stream of poesy 
inspired by pity flowed forth as the 
Ramayana from the heart of the 
poet stricken with sympathetic 
sorrow. Vyasa saw the withering 
sorrows of life and felt man’s injus- 
tice and inhumanity to man and 
cried out at the end of his poem :— 

With uplifted arms I cry out aloud 
and yet none heeds me. From right- 
eousness alone will come wealth and 
joy. Why do you not live in righteous- 
ness ? 

Thus from the swelling of the 
waters in the well of Dharma in 
Vyasa’s heart flowed the torrential 
stream of the Mahabharata. And yet 
after composing that monumental 
work, Vyasa felt a strange void 
(Khila) in his soul. Narada, who 
made the Law of Tenderness bloom 
in the Ramayana, gave the Law of 
Holiness to Vyasa and through Vyasa 
to the world. He told Vyasa :-— 

You have sung of God along with 
many frail fleeting things. Sing of 
Him alone. Then alone will the void 
in the heart be filled. 

Somewhere in Vyasa’s soul the 
ice-bound imprisoned waters of 
blessedness were thawed and set free. 
The ambrosial stream of the Bhagi- 
rathi of Devotion flowed forth as the 
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Bhagawata. The desert blossomed 
as the rose and a heavenly fragrance 
has haunted the earth since then and, 
as Shelley wrote, 

it visits with inconstant glance 

Each human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread ,— 

Like memory of music fied,— 

Like aught that forits grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

The Ramayana contains 24,c00 
verses, the Mahabharata 100,000 and 
the Bhagawata 18,000 verses. I do 
not propose to expound here one and 
a half lacs of verses. I propose 
merely to show the basic ideas and 
the broad details contained in the 
‘Himalayan Charter of which the 
exposition is contained in those 
142,000 verses. 

The leaders of today do not vis- 
ualize the inner reformation—the 
cleansing of the soul—without which 
all rearrangements of the environ- 
ment, all Post-war Reconstruction, 
may, nay, must and will be failures 
after all—like the wreckages of form- 
er schemes of world-betterment 
fashioned by man in his travel down 
the road of Time. 

The four freedoms as well as the 
eight declarations of the Atlantic 
Charter need a cleansed soul to 
achieve and realise them. Valmiki 
and Vyasa seek to work from within 
outwards and not from without 
inwards. Of what use is it to gain 
the whole world if we are to lose our 
soul ? 

The Himalayan Charter is also the 
Charter of the Himalayan Rivers— 
the Ganga and the Yamuna and the 
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Saraswati, which symbolise the 
Rix ayana and the Bhagawata ard 
tke Mahabharata. The Ramayana. 
was born on the banks of the River 
Tzmasa which feeds the Ganges. It 
give. us the Law of Tenderness. Tre 
first law that we must learn is the 
lav >f the sanctity of life.. What 
arə Il the four freedoms—singly or 
jomty—worth if there, is not 
the weedom from murderousness— 
slaigater for sport or for food or for 
powe? Tiruvalluvar also says in 
his ZT -rukural :— 

fll the dharmas are comprised in 
nomklling, all the adharmas are 
compressed in killing. 

z hansa paramédharmah. Thus the 
firs reedom is the freedom from 
mumeousness. The first law is the 
Law & Tenderness. 

The Mahabharata was born in 
glorfi-ation of Saraswati after bow- 
ing to Narayana and Nara. It 
affirm: the supremacy of Dharma. 
The second freedom is the freedom 
from «mrighteousness. The second 
law s che Law of Righteousness. 

The Bhagawaia was born on the 
banl:s of the blue Jumna—blue like 
the cobur of Sri Krishna. It affirms 
the supremacy of Bhakti. Hear 
Nara-le—the heavenly singer whose 
devozim feeds his song and whose 
song feeds his devction—declaring 
the His of the Inner Visions of God 
whicL, as Wordsworth put it, 

. -fash upon that inward eye 
Whi h is the bliss of solitude. 

In theheart of myself who meditated 
long anc longingly and lovingly on the 
fotus ‘eet of God with a mind over- 
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powered by spiritual emotion and with 
eyes brimming with the happy tears of 
devotional bliss, God slowly shone in 
glory. So full of ecstasy was I and so 
thrilled was I to the roots of my hair 
with the deep thrills of Godward love 
{ Prema), so deeply immersed in the 
ocean of Ananda that I failed to see 
the seer and the seen and the sight. 
I merged into the All, and the All 
merged into me. There was left only 
an infinite ocean of ecstasy. 


(Skandha I, Chapter 5, Verses 17, 18) 


The third freedom is thus the 
freedom from Inner Blindness. The 
third Law is the Law of Blessedness. 
The Bhagawata declares also the 
need for Ananya (exclusive) devo- 
tion to God. Thus the fourth free- 
dom is the freedom from worldliness. 
The fourth Law is the Law of God- 
laness. Let us therefore add these 
four freedoms (based on four basic 
laws of the Soul) to the four free- 
doms of today. 


I do not propose to write a thesis 
expounding the Himalayan Charter. 
I shall merely give here the transla- 
tions of the verses ( Veda and Manu, 
the three epics and Kalidasa ) which 
I regard as the clauses of the Aryan 
or Himalayan Charter of which we 
hear the mighty echoes in the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
of today. 


These verses give us the essence 
of the Four Freedoms :— 


Speak the bare truth. Speak the 
pleasant truth. Do not speak the hated 
truth. Do not speak the pleasant un- 
truth. This is the eternal law. 

(Manu, IV, 138). 
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amt- tear rns tee meme 


You need not enter an assembly. If 
you do, speak the truth. If you are 
silent or speak an untruth, you commit 
sin. (Manu, VIII, 13). 

They will not speak falsehood cut of 
hate or lust. 

(Ramayana, Bala Kanda, VII, 6). 

Come together. Speak together. 
May your minds become one. May 
your hearts become one. May your 
opinions become one. (Veda). 

None in want, none in agitation, 
none in fear. 

(Ramayana, Bala Kanda, VJ, 15): 


These verses contain the essence 
of the Atlantic Charter :— 

The men were satisfied with their 
possessions and did not covet the 
possessions of others and were speakers 
of truth. (Ramayana, Bala Kanda, 
VI, 6). 

Protect the people with righteous- 
ness. (Rama to Vibhishana after 
killing Ravana. (Ramayana, Uttara 
Kanda, CVIII, 29) 

The Kings who were uprooted were 
replanted. ( Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, 


IV, 39). 

He bent the rival Kings without 
uprooting them. 

{ Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, XVII, 42). 

Dependence on others is misery, 
Self-determination is happiness. This 
is the basic vital essence of happiness 
and misery. (Manu, VI, 160). 

The world attains prosperity and 
happiness by uninterrupted freedom in 
the matter of industry and commerce. 

( Ramayana, Ayodhya Kanda, C, 48). 

There could not be seen any poor or 

ugly men or women in Ayodhya. 
(Ramayana, Bala Kanda, VI, 16). 

They do not attack persons who 

have no help or who have no other 
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male members in their families or who 
retreat or who are in fear. 
( Ramayana, Bala Kanda, V, 20}. 
It is only in modern times that 
man has risen to a sense of complete 
national unity or of world-wide 
international interdependence or to 
the idea of a League of Nations. 
But we must remember also that 
man has descended to total wars and 
the bombing of civilians including 
women and children and also tc 
such subtle. forms of self-deception 


and world-deception as trusteeship 
of nations, international mandates, | 


development of backward countries, 
etc, ' 

Though it may be said that it is 
only today that Man has risen to a 
sense of the vital need of national 
unity and freedom and democracy, 
and of unitary and federal national 
democratic States, and even of a 


Wo:rd-State, yet in ancient India 
tke planning of individual and social 
ard economic and political life was 
sc camplete that the good man ina 
gcoc State was bound to usher in 
the z0od nation in a good world. 
The ideal of Sduthi (peace) was not 
merely a limited personal ideal but 
wes also a world-wide international, 
nay universal, ideal. Ng higher 
wcrcs have been proclaimed to Man 
than are contained in the two 
sudr-me Vows—the vow of Rama 
aml the vow of Krishna—the vows 
wlica are the divine Charter not cf 
Iniie alone but of all Humanity :— 
To him who once surrenders himself 
to m2, who seeks My Grace as My 
chi d, I grant freedom from fear for all 
anc feom all. That is My vow. 
( Ramayana, Yuddha Kanda, 
` XVII, 33). 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


EVERYMAN 


The world is in our clay : tLe bolood and bone 
Of all men in the flesh of every man : 
With formless continents ou~ farm began 
And travailed into time witt s ar and sun. 
Who listens to the beating m orotone 

_ Under the breast still hears, beyond the span 
Of memory, those ancient tices which ran 
Through hollows of progenerate stone. 
Nothing is alien to the human Leart ; 
Its birthday and its brothert ocd are one: 
All that would separate is spit apart 
To be the doorway which it woald disown. 
The laws which poise the urwerse preside 
At every action ; and confourd or guide. 


“WILLIAM SOUTAR 


THE PATH OF PATANJALI 


[We publish here the second of a series of three articles by Dr. D. G, 
Londhe on the system of mind-control taught by Patanjali.—Ep.] 


IL—THE TECHNIQUE 


Patanjali is very particular about 
the moral preparation which is in- 
dispensable to any progress on the 
path of spiritual perfection. An 
aspirant who strives for control of 
mind, purification of heart and 
serenity of spirit must begin by 
cultivating the virtues of Ahimsa 
and Truthfulness, for their practice 
guards against most worries, distrac- 
tions, complexes and obsessions. 


One who observes the rule of 
Ahimsa very strictly will have no 
enemies. Injury whether by words 
or deeds should be scrupulously 
avoided, so that no one will harbour 
any grudge or malice against him. 
If he hates no one, no one will 
dare hate him. His ledger of human 


relations will be blank: there will be . 


no entries either on the credit side 
of insults and injuries received or on 
the debit side of insults and injuries 
spent on others. 


Truthfulness in thought and deed 
will liberate the Yogi from the 
inextricable chain of complexities 
which a single initial mistake will 
bring in its wake. It is common 
experience that one lie leads to 
another and to justify one falsehood 
a man falls into a whirlpool of false- 
hoods. Strict observance of the rule 
of truthfulness wil not permit even 


the convenient recourse to ambigu- 
ity, for am ambiguous statement, 
like a falsehood, misleads the hearer, 
even if it succeeds in giving the 
statement an air of verbal truth, 
The criterion of truth consists in 
correspondence of words to facts on 
the one hand and of words to deeds 
on the other. Ordinarily lies and 
falsehoods are used in order to cause 
injury to others, to harm their in- 
terests in various ways. Thusin the 
last analysis the ideal of Truthful- 
ness supports and supplements the 
ideal of Ahimsa and is in fact a 
corollary of the latter. 


The rule of abstinence frora theft 
implies respect for another man’s 
rights of property, as the rule of 
Ahimsa implies respect for another’s 
right of safety of life and limb. 
Generally speaking, most of the 
murders and grievous hurts are 
inflicted in the attempt to rob others 
of their property. Wars and aggres- 
sions are only thefts writ large, rob- 
beries in capital letters. A spiritual 
aspirant never throws an avaricious 
glance at the belongings of others. 


The recognition of the significance 


for a Yogi of the rule of continence 


(Brahmacharya) simply follews from 
the necessity for sublimating the 
sex impulse. Nature indulges in the 
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dissipation of sex energies. It re- 
quires a special effort on the part 
of man to sublimate the libido for a 
higher purpose. 

Purity of the total psycho-physical 
organism, cleanliness of the body as 
well as that of the mind, is ordained 
very emphatically in Patanjali’s 
system. A clean body helps towards 
a clean and cheerful mind. With 
unpleasant organic sensations, aris- 
ing out of indigestion or toothache, 
thrusting themselves constantly on 
the attention, no one can ever hope 
to secure any steadiness of mind or 
poise of spirit. Interna sensations 
will distract the mind in any effort 
to concentrate. It is s:gnificantly 
said that the best condition of the 
body is that in which you do not 
feel that you have a bocy. If the 
body is clean and in fit condition the 
soul’s activity goes on heppily and 
uninterruptedly. 

For the purpose of concentration, 
the posture (Asana) should be 
steady and comfortable. These are 
the only two requiremer-ts which 
Patanjali originally laid down as 
regards posture. When the body is 
at ease and comfortable the spiritual 
aspirant can proceed to corcentrate. 
The diverse and difficult distortions 
which later developed under the 
name of Hatha Yoga may show 
discipline and mastery of the bodily 
machine but they are not recessary 
for the essentially psycaological 
method and technique of Patanjali. 
While an ancient student of Yoga 
comfortably squatted on a mat, his 
modern counterpart may seat him- 
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eli comfortably on a chair. 

WeEat is important is the strong 
determination to control the mind. 
kere sitting down with that resolve 
skoulc be consicered a good start 
aud an achievement in itself. A 
modem man is afraid to be alone 
wth himself. The vacancy of his 
mind, the nakedness of his soul is a 
to-ture which is unbearable to him. 
Ax irrepressible urge drives him to 
seck society, which is a palliative 
and a temporary escape from intel- 
lectual conflicts and emotional dis- 
cords. 

ver the most elementary stages 
of /cga will serve as a cure for many 
sufferers who are the victims of the 
spizitual ills of modern civilized 
socety. The grind of social engage- 
ments has grown to be tyrannical 
and nezve-racking. Bertrand Russell 
has pzracsed the leisureliness of the 
Chimece and has řurther observed 
that he regarded “laziness as one of 
the best qualities cf which men in 
the mass are capable.” He thinks 
that “if the whole world were like 
Chira, the whole world would be 
happy.’ We may improve upon 
Ruscell’s statement: If the whole 
world were to cultivate the peace of 
minc anc the poise of spirit implied 
in Patanjali’s message, the whole 
worlc would be happy. Mere activ- 
ity withoit a judicious estimate of 
the values to be achieved is proving 
the ruin of Western civilization. 

Prenayéma is control of the 
breathing process. Though breathing 
is simply a physiclogical process, 
its resu_anising and controlling are 
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calculated to help the controlling of 
the conscious states. The deeper 
and longer the inspiration, pause 
and expiration, the greater is the 
quantity of oxygen brought into 
play in the pulmonary purification 
of the blood and consequently the 
more effective will be the nourish- 
ment brought by the richer blood to 
the braim and the nervous system. 
In some such way we have to explain 
the importance ascribed to Prana- 
yama for the concentration of the 
mind. In general it is our common 
experience that irregularity disturbs 
and distracts while regularity stead- 
ies and controls the physiological 
processes. 

The logic of Patanjali’s psycho- 
logical technique may be summed up 
by saying that the energies of the 
mind can be conserved and sub- 
limated by gradually narrowing the 
field of attention and that if the 
mind is fixed on one object only, it 
becomes one with that object so that 
the distinction between subject and 
object is obliterated and the mind 
comes back to itself, to its own 
pristine purity and power. The 
outflow of energy is turned inwards 
and is then gradually conserved and 
sublimated. 

This whole process begins with the 
stage of what is called Pratyahara, 
literally, “withdrawing.” Pratya- 
hara consists in withdrawing the 
senses from their objects. The sense- 
organs are the gates through which 
the mind dissipates its energies upon 
the objects of the external world. 
The would-be Yogi, therefore, must 
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learn to draw back the senses from 
their objects, just as a tortoise draws 
his feet within his shell. The eyes 
must be witheld from running after 
form and colour (rtipa), the ears from 
sounds, the tongue from tastes, the 
olfactory organ from smells, and the 
sense of touch from tactile objects. 

The task of Pratyahara is only 
negative. It isa preparation for the 
really significant central triad-—the 
stages of Dharani, Dhyana and 
Samadhi. Dharana is holding the 
mind centred on a particular point 
of space. This is usually a particular 
part of the body such as the tip 
of the nose, the navel, or the 
heart. Dharanad seems to be design- 
ed for cultivating a habit of con- 
centration, and the reason why only 
a particular part of the body is to 
be selected for this purpose seems to 
be that in the process of the gradual 
in-turning of the mind the body 
constitutes a half-way house from 
the external world to the inner world. 
The tip of the nose is certainly 
nearer than any other object for 
concentration, such as an image or a 
photograph placed in front of the 
aspirant. 

Next comes the stage of Dhyana. 
Dhyana is nothing but contempla- 
tion in which the unity and continu- 
ity are never allowed to be disturbed. 
The mind is notoriously truant and 
it requires special effort and practice 
to keep it steady. In Dhyäna expe- 
rience remains uniform. (Pratya- 
yaikata Dhyanam). Dhyana is the 
practice of uniformity in deliberately 
holding one object as the focus of 
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attention to the exclusion of all 
distracting objects. When the 
uniformity of experience is sustained 
by effort, the mind becomes practised 
in avoiding distractions. 


Power is attained by the infinite 
repetition of one and the same seem- 
ingly simple process. When a man 
aspires to be a gymnast he repeats 
several times a single and simple 
co-ordination of muscular impulses. 
It is the repetition that makes for 
strength. A casual and chance per- 
formance, even of a difficult process, 
may bring credit to the performer 
but it would by no means increase 
his power. In this sense Yogism 
might be described as gymnastics of 
the mind. 


It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that modern Experimental 
Psychology has carried out certain 
interesting experiments which would 
throw much light on the proce- 
dure and technique which Patanjali 
conceived two thousand years ago. 
In an experiment on the concentra- 
tion of attention, the subject is asked 
to fix his attention on some object, 
say, a pen or a pencil, for one minute. 
The time is kept by the experi- 
menter. The purpose of this experi- 
ment is to demonstrate how very 
difficult it is to keep one’s attention 
fixed on one and the same object 
even for a very short time. When- 
ever the: attention of the subject 
wanders he is required to announce 
it to the experimenter by a prearrang- 
ed sign, such as the movement of a 
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finger. The experimenter will note 
tke aumber of times such fluctuations 
oi ettention have: occurred. Even 
wien the eyes remain fixed on the 
object, attention may fluctuate. The 
stb:ect must be careful to report 
tke slightest flickering of attention 
ard for this some training and prac- 
tise will no doubt be necessary. It 
hes been ascertained as a result of 


scc experiments that normally 
foar to five fluctuations on én 
average occur in one minute. Soms- 


times even ten to twelve fluctuations 
occur.? 


Ir. another but a related experi- 
mənż the subject is asked to fix his 
atzeation on some object, but this 
time he is allowed to raise some 
questions about it instead of attend- 
inz əxclusively te the bare object. 
Tte questions relate to the colour, 
size etc. of the object. Itis easier 
to concentrate the mind on one 
obaect by asking questions about it 
than to concentrate exclusively on 
th- bare object. 


Modern Psychology is interested 
in finding out experimentally how 
meny fluctuations occur in a minute. 
Patanjali did not mind the exact 
measurements in time of mental 
fluztaations, but he was anxious to 
disscver the effects of sustained — 
concentration without allowing fluc- 
tuctions, on the power of mind on 
the whole. Yoga is not analytical 
Pszcnology; it is’ a synthetic, 
total synoptic Ganzheitspsychologie. 
Fa- rom dissecting the mind into 


te 


1 Vide Valentine: Introduction to Experimeniil Psychology, pp. 15 and 147. 
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its elements of sensations, feelings 
etc., Yoga takes mind as an organic 
unity, an indivisible’ whole and aims 
at stabilising and strengthening it. 
Patanjali’s Yoga may be described 
as an Experimental Psychology 
directed towards a spiritual end. 
When the Yogi rises from the 
stage of Dhyana to the stage of 
Samadhis his mind is completely 
identified with the object of contem- 
plation. In fact, in Samadhi there 
is no distinction between the mind 
and its object, consciousness and its 
content. The that and the what of 
consciousness completely merge into 
each other and what remains Is one 
distinctionless expanse of conscious- 
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ness, an undifferentiated conscious 
continuum. The barriers between 
the subject and the object have 
broken down. In another sense the 
distinction between the stage of 


Dhyana and that of Samadhi may 
be expressed thus: In Dhyana there 
is always some effort on the part of 
the aspirant to maintain the oneness, 
the uniformity and the uninterrup- 
tedness of consciousness. Distrac- 
tions tempt and threaten every 
moment. There is always a con- 
scious struggle to keep away the 
distracting elements. But when the 
Yogi succeeds in reaching the stage 
of Samadhi, the efforts and the 
struggles cease and there arises the 
continuous flow of a serene and 
cheerful consciousness. 


D. G. LONDHE 


INDIC STUDIES 


Progress of Indic Studies, published 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute on the occasion of its Silver 
Jubilee, takes stock of the research 
during the last twenty-five years in 
India and outside, in the field of 
Oriental studies. The fields sketched 
include the Vedas, the Epics, the 
Puranas and classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture, ancient Indian history and archæo- 
logy and the progress of linguistic and 
sociological inquiry. Prakrit studies 
and the study of manuscripts, the 
progress of Greater Indian research and 
a survey of Iranian studies are also 
incorporated. None can fail to be 
impressed by the inspiring record of 
achievement in many lines to which 
these pages testify. Like many other 
aspects of contemporary Indian life, 
Indological studies have progressed 


during the last twenty-five years under 


the inspiration of a national renais- 
sance. National awareness pervaded 
the literary consciousness of the people 
and led a pilgrimage to the national 
past. With the keenness, the assiduity 


and the absorption always characteristic 
of such an intellectual resurgence, 
Indian scholars more than ever have 
looked back with admiring eyes to 
India’s ancient culture, literature and 
history. They were inspired by a 
patient determination to reclaim a 
heritage which further centuries of 
neglect could only have forfeited to 
oblivion. They endeavoured, and many 
more are still endeavouring to revive 
and to resuscitate all that made for 
India’s ancient glory. And the result 
has been not inconsiderable, as Progress 
of Indic Studies proves. 

Such a retrospect not only yields grat- 
ifying assurance of past achievement. 
It gives grounds for future hope and 
can point out what still remains undone. 

Much has been done and we cannot 
be grateful enough to those who have 
dedicated their lives to the work. 
When we say that more remains to be 
done, we are visualising the undone 
vast but not forgetting the limitations 
under which Indian research has to 
function. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD | 
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An English Professor has remarked : 
“In the British Empire, only one 
language, after the English, has, so far, 
produced Literature and that is the 
Language of the Bengalees.” The 
remark is substantially accurate if it is 
taken to cover the modern growth of 
the Language, for in the other Provin- 
cial languages, there are, in the earlier 
phases, quite as rich contributions 
to Literature as that made by the 
Language of Rabindranath. But the 
time has come for the Provinces to 
know and to study intimately and to 
estimate the relative contributions to 
Indian Culture made by each of the 
Provincial languages on a comparative 
basis. Mutual understanding of each 
other’s culture, through Art and Liter- 
ature, is a much surer approach to 
national unity than all the political 
panaceas thrown in the path of our 
national progress in the colourful and 
shining shapes of Apples of Discord. 
Ifa Tamilian knew of the beauties of 
the spiritual rhapsodies of the Mediæval 
Bengali Saints,—the compositions of 
the Padavalis, the sonnet-hymns of 
Vidyapati, Jnanadas, Govindadias, 
and a host of other hymnologists 
who have furnished the backbone of 
Bengali Culture,—if a Bengali explored 
the richness and the sweet ecstasies of 
the sacred Kural, if a Punjabi tasted 
the ambrosia of Tukaram’s Abhangas, 
and a Guzerati sampled tke spiritual 
joys of Keshavdas and Sūrdäs, they 


Bengali Literature. 
P. E. N. Books. 


By ANNADA SANKAR and Lita Ray. 
The Indian Literatures. No. 2. 


wou.d at once realise that “ India is 
oLe,” notwithstanding all racial or 
linguistic barriers. And it is for the 
express purpose of demolishing linguist- 
ic barriers that this excelleng series of 
booElets on the various Provincial 
languages has been planned by the 
P E. N. All-India Centre, under the 
a le editorship of Madame Wadia, who 
explains the scope of the series in her 
Foreword. Mr. Ramananda Chatter ee 
ir h:s Introduction has rightly stressed 
tLe mity of Indian Culture. 

Mr. Annada Sankar Ray and his 
tzlented comrade have collaborated in 
pvesenting within a small compass the 
b2auties of Bengali Literature, ancient 
aad modern, with a sketch in Chapter 
I of the religious background, and an 
Antnology of select’d masterpieces 
iom Poetical and Prose Literature, 
translated by Mrs. Lila Ray in chaste 
English. 

Anthologies have their uses and their 
p.tfalls. They are, after all, the personal 
preferences of individuals, not the 
recorded votes of a panel of judges, 
aid within such limited space, there 
was no scope for an adequate display 
ol all the typical masterpieces. On 
the other hard, this miniature anthol- 
ozy of some masterpieces of Bengali 
Literature helps tc a comparative view, 
ikke the assemblage of pictures in an 
&rt Gallery. In this sense, an anthol- 
ozy even though every piece in it has 
teen printed before, is a new book, 


Edited by Sophia Wadia. 
{Published for the P. E. N. All-India 


Centre by the International Book House, Ltd., Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay. Rs. 2/-) 
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because the pieces are keeping company 
for the first time, and offering opportun- 
ity of comparison of relative merits. 
From this point of view many of the 
selected pieces suffer by comparison 
and prove that the judgment in the 
selections has not always been happy. 

Yet the authors have presented their 
theme with clarity and authority but 
also with a candour that disclaims the 
pretence of treating exhaustively a 
large subject in a small compass. After 
all, the design of the Editor is that each 
volume in the series should open a new 
window upon the wide field—one should 
say—the continent of Indian Culture. 
The idea is to whet curiosity rather 
than gratify it. This purpose the joint 
authors have creditably accomplished. 

It is a matter of acknowledged conven- 
tion and not of mere opinion that, in 
presenting a well-balanced survey, the 
contemporary phases should not receive 
the same amount of space as that 
allotted to the acknowledged old mas- 
ters. There is always a risk in attempt- 
ing to estimate contemporary literature, 
for the nearest view is not necessarily 
the correct view. The old masters 
stand out and shine in the true perspec- 
tive of Time and History, while it is 
difficult to judge contemporary forces 
in Literature with dispassion and with- 
out prejudice. From this point of view, 
the allotment in this booklet of 4x pages 
to the Old and 57 to the New Phases 
is perhaps an error of judgment. The 
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presentation of the last appears to 
crowd the canvas and even to elbow 
out the old phases. The Vaishnava and 
the Sakta Poets do not appear to have 
received adequate treatment. Even 
the Moderns have suffered in enumera- 
tion and estimates. The place of 
Achintya Kumar as a shrewd observer 
and an excellent craftsman has not been 
recognised. Amongst women writers 
of short stories, Ashalata Simka and 
Asha Purna Devi deserved better 
tributes. The author of Kshirer Putul, 
ignored in this survey, deserves a 
permanent place in Juvenile Literature 
—even if he were not the greatest 
living Artist of today. His Bugisvarz 
Lectures are at once a contribution to 
Literature and to Aésthetics. The 
“Suggested Reading List” deserves 
revision. Vaishnava Lyrics are best 
represented in the English versions of 
Coomaraswamy and Arun Kumar Sen 
(The Bourne Press, London, 1915). 
“ Bengal Fairy Tales” have been 
excellently rendered in the translation 
of Bradley-Birt (John Lane, Ig20). 

In spite of such minor imperfections, 
this booklet, excellently printed and 
excellently got-up, deserves wide ap- 
preciation and should be in the hands 
of every lover of Indian National 
Culture. It will undoubtedly provoke 
non-Bengali readers to read Bengali 
Vaishnava Lyrics and the Gitanjali in 
the original. 

O. C. GANGOLY 


BUILDING THE FUTURE 


Utopias have descended from the 
eluding horizon to the workaday world. 
Morley wrote banteringly to Minto 
many years ago of the ease with 


A New Social Order. 
Madras. Paper, Rs. 3/-; Calico, Rs. 3/8) 


By Eppy ASIRVATHAM. 


which people sought to set the world 
right over a bottle of wine. It is far 
cheaper now: we can visualize the new 
world in the drop of ink at the point of 


(Indian Christian Book Club, Kilpauk, 
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the fountain-pen. We have been hav- 
ing a flood of volumes planning the 
world that is to be after this terrible 
epoch of destruction of men’s lives, 
resources and hopes comes to an end. 


- Not only academical writers but 
statesmen of the importance and status 
of the American President and the 
British Prime Minister, to say nothing 
of a vast number of Ambassadors and 
Secretaries of State, have also declared 
themselves in favour of a world order 
in which the exuberance of nationalism 
- will be curbed in the interests of World 
Peace, and the privileges of the classes 
will make room for the security of the 
masses. It would be a tragedy if all 
these projects proved a baseless fabric 
and faded away leaving not a rack 
behind. 


It is, therefore, a matter for relief 
and gratitude that writers like Mr. 
Asirvatham are not content with mere 
slogans, declarations and title-pages, 
but take the trouble of enquiring in 
great detail into the full implications 
of a New World Order, which is to be 
the outcome of the generous promises 
of statesmen and the ardent hopes of 
suffering humanity. In the work 
under review, the author reviews the 
economic, political (domestic and ex- 
ternal) and social problems that will 
face mankind when the present war 
comes to an end and the foundations 
of a better and more satisfactory 
structure have to be laid. Most of the 


problems are considered in their Indian 


aspect as well as from a cosmopolitan 
view-point. The volume is a thought- 
ful and solid contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the problem (or problems) of 
the New Order, and one can without 
hesitation and in all sincerity echo 
Mr. Sastry’s testimony that the author 
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hæ produced ‘‘a book of surpassing 
me it.” 

Ihe author examines in successive 
chapters the measures which will secure 
Eccnomic Justice, Social Harmony, 
Peltical Justice, World Peace; and in. 
the latter part of the work deals with 
the content of the new life, as disting- 
uis-ed from the framework which wiil 
ene le men to live the right kind cf 
life. Here he naturally goes to great 
detl, sometimes losing himself in 
comparative trivialities, but all this 
goe= to show that he is reluctant to 
tak= shelter behind general statements. 


Tie most interesting part of the 
volame—it is a case of preference and 
not of exclusion—is the author’s dis- 
cussDn of the foundations of enduring 
peac:. He asks, “ Is war inevitable ? ” 
“Is war a good thing?” “Is war a 
biological necessity ? ” After a convinc- 
ing rliscussion, these are all answered 
in tke negative, and the questions 
that follow, whether mankind can be 
mad= to realize vividly in times of 
peac= the horrors of war, and steps 
can Łe taken to check the course of 
thou=nt and action which lead to war, 
are caswered in the affirmative. The 
great thing is 
to cuìt vate the belief that the world is big 
enougt for the whole of mankind to live in 
peace znd in a fair degree of comfort. 

Mr Asirvatham does not hesitate to 
make clear the implications of this 
propcsition: “Concerted efforts should 
be mzde to secure a reasonable stand- 
ard «x life for all human beings, 
whet r they be Europeans, Americans, 
Indiazs, Chinese or Africans.” If this 


is supplemented by a corresponding 


declaretion of the claim (immediate or 
ultime e) of all sections of mankind to 
equal ~olitical status, and if the vic- 
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tors are prepared to implement this 
economic and political equality of all 
sections of mankind, world harmony 
will be an accomplished fact. 

We shall, in conclusion, refer to the 
excellent discussion of the possibilities 
of a world federation, and the thorough- 
ly realistic considerations which make 
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Both of these volumes, published 
simultaneously and to some extent 
complementary to each other, are the 
work of the Rev. E. R. Hughes, Reader 
in Chinese Philosophy and Religion at 
Oxford University. The former con- 
tains copious extracts from some 
twenty systems of early Chinese philos- 
ophy, preceded by a lengthy introduc- 
tion. Such an ambitious undertaking 
demands more detailed examination 
than can be given to it here, and I shall 
have to content myself with some 
general observations and a few crit- 
icisms of isolated passages. 

First, let it be said that Mr. Hughes 
is an accomplished writer who not only 
knows how to make the best of his 
material from a literary point of view, 
but has the gift of exciting interest in 
his subject, especially by means of 
ingenious parallels and unexpected 
points of contact with European phi- 
losophy. It isa rich field for research 
that he has chosen, for the two or three 
centuries preceding the establishment 
of the Han dynasty form a period of 
almost unexampled intellectual activ- 
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* Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. Edited and translated by E. R. Huaues. 
(Everyman’s Library No. 973. J.M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 


The Great Learning and the Mean-tn-A ction. 
an introductory essay on the History of Chinese Philosophy. By E. R. HUGHES. 


Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 
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the author—eager that the people of 
the world should lay aside everything 
else and work for the international 
order till it becomes a living reality— 
abandon hopes of a world union in the 
immediate future, and accept the half- 
way of regional federations. That way 
our hopes lie. 


N.S. SUBBA Rao 


ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE CHINA» 


ity. The feudal system was slowly but 
surely breaking down, and everywhere 
an eager spirit of inquiry was abroad. 
Confucius, who must be regarded as the 
Father of Chinese culture, in that he 
rescued the remnants of ancient litera- 
ture from oblivion, also founded a 
school of thought which was to shape 
the whole course of Chinese civilization. 
Only after a prolonged struggle, how- 
ever, did it win its way to acceptance. 
Other systems of morals and politics 
were soon springing up like mushrooms, 
and the Confucian way of life was 
challenged by thinkers and teachers of 
every complexion. On the ethical side, 
Mo Ti propounded his gospel of Uni- 
versal Love, only to be opposed by 
the upholder of enlightened egoism, 
Yang Chu; the dialecticians Hui Shih, 
Kung-sun Lung and others tackled the 
more abstract problems of human 
knowledge; the early Taoists were 
eloquent in their advocacy of quietism, 
laisser-faire; and the freedom of natural 
environment; while Shang Yang and 
Han Fei, reacting even more strongly, 
turned to pure materialism and the 


ae 
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Newly translated from the Chinese with 
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harsher political doctrine which we now 
call totalitarianism. Nor dad the teach- 
ing of Confucius himself remain 
undeveloped: men of such different 
temperaments as. Tzu Ssu, Mencius, 
and Hsiin Ch’ing all tried in various 
ways to elucidate the serse of moral 
obligation which forms the basis of 
human conduct and social order. 


In his introduction Mr. Hughes 
begins by discussing the cultural tradi- 
tion of China as contrasted with that of 
Europe, and comes to the conclusion 
that on the whole the Chinese people 
are pretty much like ourse-ves. Theirs 
is in no sense a “‘ petrified civilization ” ; 
indeed, it may be argued that they 
have been even more susceptible to 
foreign influence than the West. After 
a brief historical survey, te passes on 
to the development of language and 
literary composition. Here he speaks 
with a more uncertain voice—telling 
us, for instance, that ‘‘ the grammar of 
the Book of Odes is structurally sim- 
ple,” although Chinese is notoriously 
devoid of any grammar at all; or that 
the upper portion of the character chi 
( sacrificial offering ) is composed of two 
hands held up, whereas it -s really one 
hand holding a piece of meat. There 
are many inaccuracies, 100, in the 
translation, which canno= easily be 
explained without the use o: characters. 


A considerable amount of space is. 


rightly devoted to the Analects, but 
the Key-word Jên, usually and perhaps 
best translated ‘‘ benevolence, ?” takes 
the unfamiliar form of ‘‘ hnman-heart- 
edness,” or sometimes ‘‘ man-to-man- 
ness.” This has an awkward and 
clumsy effect when constantly repeated. 
About half the Tao Té Ching is also 
included, but it cannot be said that 


amy advance is made on the work of 
peavicus translators, of whom there are 
many. According to the preface, Chap- 
ter 43 is taken from Mr. Waley, but on 
reerring to it we find that Mr. Hughes 
o-fars an entirely new version of his 
oan, which moreover is distinctly pocr. 
Thus the last sentence, which I would 
render ‘‘ He who must always be doing 
is anit to obtain the Empire, ” appears 
ir. the following garb: ‘‘ If you*interfere 
ir. any way, you are inadequate to 
lcrding over Society. ” 

“n the second book under review, 
dealing with two short treatises only, 
Mr. Eughes gives full rein to his passicn 
fcr discursiveness. The greater part of 
tke Look consists of an introductory 
essay that contains quite interesting 
ap>reciations of the early Jesuit 
missionaries, of Leibniz, Rousseau, 
Vaitaive, Troeltsch, and several others, 
biz has only a slender connection with 
tre two Chinese texts. . One piece of 
magnificent condescension must not 
remam. unnoticed: “Experienced stu- 
derts should not allow an element of 
“ xoalliness’’ in Legge’s translations... 
tc lnd them to the very real scholar- 
skin ia his English edition.” Now, if 
tkere is one adjective that is utterly 
inapp-icable to that great translator, 
it is © woolly.” His style may seem a 
litte “wooden” perhaps, here and 
there, but that is a defect arising from 
ar. honest endeavour to give the exact 
m2aning. On the other hand, Legge's 
ow7l enimadversion on the long-winded 
exposition of a certain Chinese comm- 
ertator might often be applied with 
sorae justice to Mr. Hughes: “ All this, 
sc ‘ar as I can see, is but veiling igno- 
rarce by words without knowledge. ” 


LIONEL GILES 
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MILITARY POWER AND SOUL-FORCE 


Dr. Ranyard West has written a book 
which presents numerous difficulties to 
the reviewer. His thesis (and one 
speculates as one reads as to whether 
this book was a degree Thesis?) is the 
inevitability of war while man lacks 
comprehension of his own instinctual 
nature and while this absurdly small 
planet p®rsists in contriving to arrange 
its economy and political mstitutions 
on propositions no longer tenable. 

The conclusions he reaches are that 
man must hark back to the Socratic 
counsel ‘‘ Know Thyself,” and that he 
must concentrate upon the architecture 
of a unified world law. It may be said 
at once that all this is sound, but not 
precisely new. This writer is certainly 
in the main stream of modern thought. 
Has he anything new to say? And, 
even more pressing enquiry: to whom 
does he desire to say it ? 

The truth is that this book, containing 
so much that is in urgent need of 
statement, does not appear to have 
been written with any category of 
readers in mind. It will not interest 
the philosopher, since the curious little 
résumés of the ideas of Hobbes, Locke 
and Rousseau are elementary. It will 
not hold the attention of the lay or the 
medically-trained psychologist because, 
again, it covers familiar ground and 
deals with, for instance, Freud’s the- 
ories, on the apparent assumption that 
the reader is totally uninstructed in 
them. Last, not content with his 
literary Cook’s Tour of the realm of 
Philosophy and his cursory examination 
of Freud’s teaching, the learned Doctor 
draws the reader along into the legal 
sphere and discourses upon law. 


This book, then, is like a badly made 
garment. But, it must be added, it is 
a garment of very fine material. And 
for that reason, should it come your 
way, this reviewer advises you (if you 
are neither philosopher, psychiatrist 
nor lawyer) to read it with care and 
attention, for it puts a finger upon the 
sore spot, namely, that the blinding 
white light of psychology as yet 
influences life at but a few insignificant 
points. Political institutions, lew arid 
concepts of nationalism are all as 
obsolete as was the anatomy of Galen 
after Da Vinci made the last of his 
anatomical drawings. Yet they persist, 
remain balefully dynamic and become 
the engines of our destruction. We 
talk and act as psychological Primitives. 
That is the costly truth. But even armed 
with knowledge of our unconscious 
urges, can we really look forward with 
hope to the emancipation of humanity 
from the drives of the Deadly Sins? 

The reviewer has always assured the 
existence of good-will in others, But, 
time and again, there has come 
that moment when its absence was 
unpleasantly evident. In any world 
we plan there will be inherent the 
destructive principle that is the negation 
of love. Is there any remedy for that ? 

All human organizations, like the 
units that compose them, run through 
the same cycle, from birth to childhood, 
to maturity and decay. It is, maybe, 
the central fallacy of those who predi- 
cate a World State as the final solution 
of man’s troubles on earth, that no 
such State can be envisaged as static. 
As tribes rose and fell in remote times ; 
as empires have risen and fallen, and 





Conscience and Society. By Ranyarp West. (Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. 153s. ) 
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will rise and fall again, so this vision of 
a World State must yield at best 
that which will pass. For Time is the 
destroyer of all things and there is no 
finality in the affairs of man. ons 
may pass while the poise of this 
imagined final balance in human rela- 
tions persists, but out of it will proceed 
that which in the end will bring about 
its destruction, for the seeds of decay 
and mortality are beyond the power 
of man’s manipulation. 


To become a success a voluntary abnegation- 


- of state sovereignty to create a World State 


°°" (or a World Federation of States) must 
.! either be world-wide, or alternatively two 


conditions must be fulfilled. The first is that 
the power behind the new unit is preponderant 
to secure world peace at the time of federa- 
tion. _And the second is that there is set up 
. atruly impartial administration with world- 
_ wide opportunities of association. It will not 


.. then meet with any subsequent challenge. 


For permanent success is only to the strong 

-and just: and, once it is established, no 
sectarian interest would ever set at risk the 
loyalty of mankind to an crganization which 
truly expressed the needs of humanity. 


Humiliation with Honour. By VERA 
BRITTAIN. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd., 
London. 3s. 6d. ) | 

The mood of total war unbalances 
and topples from their pedestals all 
but the finest writers. It enables 
_ readers who are sufficiently detached 
to reduce the names of the highly 
respected in the literary year-book to a 
nucleus of those worthy of respect. 
Vera Brittain’s latest thesis on suffering 
places her undoubtedly in this latter 
‘category. It proves her not only to 
have kept the mastery of her craft but 
her head free from those passions that 
blind an author to the generous view- 
point so necessary for good writing. 

Since 1939 there has been a steady 
recruiting of eminent writers to the 
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Here, the reader will observe, our 
author builds his beautiful vision out 
of tk= ingredients cf human perfection. 
Has znere ever existed, can there ever 
exist‘truly impartial administration” ? 
One nay doubt it. 


- Asto the proposition that the world’s 
peac- can be established by the reign 
of morally-controlled force, here one 
migh- remind the author that the most 
thought-provoking political phenom- 


enon of our day is the power that jis | 


exerted without force, of which Gandhi 
proves an example (whatever your 
ideas-of his creed). What remains of 
the realm of Philip of Macedon? Of 
Alexender, his son ? Of Napoleon ? Yes. 
And what persists of the realm of 
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Lao-Tsze, of the Buddha, of Socrates, | 


Plate Christ ? 


Bu do not be deterred by criticism 


and © yourself to Dr. West’s strange, 


ill-arranged but provocative book. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


- 


ranks -of those who have cast off gentle 
reasor and the ability to see a situa- 
tion ih true perspective. Some have 
prosti uted their pens to the polite 


style >f hate-propaganda that calls - 


revenge ‘‘retribution.’’ Others have 
franklz abandoned all pretence at being 
a litte lower than the angels, and 


hymn the praises of callousness in `' 


hyster-cal prose a little lower than the 
yellow press. The least excusable of 


these fallen great ones-are the turncoat ' 


pacifisss. As Vera Brittain says :— 


Many-of those who recanted were undoubt- 
edly sitmere in their belief that yet another 
war must be fought ito end war, and that 
Christian. civilisation could be defended by 
cruelty, falsehood, vengeance, and other 
methods which Christ Himself repudiated. 
The diféculty of their critics arose from the 


wt 
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fact that it is extremely easy to rationalise 
yourself into supporting a war, especially if 
you have a dignified reputation or hold a 
key position, when you know that you will 
incur official disapproval if you fail to do so. 
It is always hard for people to believe in your 
sincerity when your change of opinion coin- 
cides with your interests. That is why the 
only ex-pacifists whose conversion carries 
conviction are those who join the Forces and 
thus add to the jeopardy in which total war 
places their lives. 


Miss Brittain herself is a tried paci- 
fist of twenty-five years’ faithfulness. 
She discovered her pacifism in the pro- 
found experience of nursing wounded 
Germans in a French prison camp in 
Igt7. What she has to say today on 
the subject of war and suffering, there- 
fore, carries the weight of integrity and 
conviction. 


Her book takes the form of ten 
letters to her fifteen-year-old son, 
evacuated to America. Its primary 
object was to explain and justify his 
mother’s minority position as a pacifist 
in a warring nation. But the dedica- 
tion at once reveals a wider purpose: 
“To the Victims of Power.” And, 
indeed, itis a book that all who have 
ever suffered from power-politics should 
read. All conscripts, exiles and the 
bereaved that mourn, should read it, 


China Redtscovers Her West: A 
Symposium. Edited by Y1-Fanc Wu 
and FRANK W. Price. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 6s.) 

The title raises expectations which 
the contents fail to meet. One takes the 
book up in high hopes of obtaining an 
objective view of one of the great 
tragedies of our time—the westward 
migration of millions of Chinese ref- 
ugees fleeing from the wrath of the 
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for they will understand its message 
that sublimated suffering develops 
capacity for compassion. This truth is 
conveyed and transfigured in many 
beautiful forms throughout the book. 
For instance, of conscientious objectors 
suffering imprisonment for their con- 
viction, Miss Brittain writes :— 

We cannot exercise compassion until we 
have endured humiliation, nor effectively 
help the victims of society until we have been 
in the dock and the prison beside them. 
When a man has conquered his own bitterness 
and learned to wrest honour from shame, ke 
has brought humanity’s struggle to overcome 
war a little nearer to victory. 

It is no surprise to us that she 
concludes : — 

The real match for Hitler today is Gandhi. 


We wish that all people who are 
unfree in Europe and Asia could read 
this book. Perhaps those who have 
spent months or years in the prisons of 
a foreign government are in a better 
position than any to appreciate that 
their experience may be creative of 
the highest freedom if borne without 
bitterness. Hundreds of thousands of 
Indians have already learnt how 
strength and dignity may be wrested 
out of humiliation and the semblance 


of dishonour. 


DENNIS STOLL 


Japanese invader. Varying estimates 
have been made of the numbers involv- 
ed, ranging from thirty to a hundred 
millions! The dislocations in national 
economy caused by such a colossal 
exodus must be tremendous, and we 
are perhaps too near in time to the 
events to be able to obtain a proper 
perspective of them. That this small 
book of slightly over 200 pages is 
inadequate for such a purpose is 
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obvious. Isolated trees obscure the 


vision of the wood. 

But a more serious complaint can be 
legitimately urged : it is that this west- 
ward migration is seen from an utterly 
irrelevant angle. There are twenty 
different writers—all Protestant Christ- 
ians; but their one purpose seems to 
be to consider the rediscovery of the 
western provinces of China from the 
point of view of the prospects of 
Christianity in general, ard of the 
Chinese Church in particular. When 
it is remembered that not more than 
one per cent. of the population of 
China professes Christianity, and that 


‘the greater number of this meagre total 


belong to the Catholic persuasion, the 
self-complacent unction of the writers 
of this volume stands revealed in allits 
cheerless crudity. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
of which the first is the better, being 
an account of the geography and the 
resources of the six western provinces 
from Yunan to Kansu. The first part 
gives, further, a necessarily sketchy 
account of the rebuilding of national 
life with a view to carrying on the 
parallel activities of war and peace. 
All the foreign contributors are miss- 
ionaries.—Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek leads 
off with a chapter on ‘‘ The Spirit of 
New China” which is conspicuous for 
its studied omission of any reference to 
the actual or potential contribution of 
Christianity to the making of the new 
China to be. 


In the second part are discussed 
aspects of missionary activity such as 
opening schools, colleges, hospitals, 
colonies and co-operatives, as means to 
the grand objective of proselytization. 
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All the writers seem to be agreed that 
thers is a glorious future for the Church 
in China and for China within the 
CLurch. One or two writers are, how- 
ever dimly conscious of other ideals 
tlan those associated with Christianity, 
moving opinion in China more aggres- 
sivežy and apparently to better purpose. 
Bat even they have managed to per- 
stace themselves that Christianity 
wou d somehow solve internal ideological 
ccnficts better than any other system ! 
Only the more unsophisticated reader 
might wonder why these evangels so 
fcll of zeal for the conversion of China 
have not taken in hand countries 
nearer home in Europe or America 
herself for bringing about that era of 
Gods kingdom on earth, peace and 
good-will to men, which is their su- 
preme ideal ! " 
Tae truth is that the land of Con- 
fucius and of Lao-tze has received from 
Am rican and other missionaries noth- — 
irg calculated to set the Yangtze on 
fre. With the immemorial good sense 
aad good breeding of their race, the 
Chinese have tolerated the new purvey- 
ozs of their old wisdom, bowdlerised 
for the nonce! The problem of China 
is rot one of religion. Ifshe became 
Christian tomorrow, she would still 
have to fight for her very exister:ce. 
fs Zar as can be seen, Christianity qua 
Christianity has no message to give her 
cn that issue. If Western public 
cpinion has come to take a livelier and 
seemingly a more philanthropic interest 
in the future of China, it is obviously 
for other than evangelic reasons. He 
wh> runs may read this as one of the 
ggas of the times. 
P. MAHADEVAN 


- 
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Speeches by Siy V. T. Krishnama- 
chartar, K.C.L.E., Dewan, Baroda State. 
(Information Office, Baroda). 


It is significant that for evidence of 
the administrative capacity of Indians 
today we have to go to the archives of 
the States. The record of constructive 
statesmanship of a Visveswarayya, a 
Hydari, and an Ismail, to name but a 
few eminent Dewans, is hard to match 
in British India. Sir V. T. Krishnama- 
chariar has been connected with the 
administration of Baroda for over a 
decade and a half, and the book 
under notice gathers under appropriate 
heads and arranges chronologically the 
more notable of the speeches delivered 
by him on various occasions during the 
period. Part I comprises the Dhara 
Sabha (The State Legislative Assem- 


bly ) speeches and is of specific interest, 


to the people of Baroda. “ Rural 
Reconstruction,” ‘ General, ” and 
“Remarks at the Inter-departmental 
Conferences ” form the subject-matter 
of Parts II, III, and IV. 

The speeches are a lucid exposition 
of the policy of the Government. A 
fine clarity springing from the direct 
experience of men and affairs over long 
years marks the utterances rather than 
any philosophic analysis or speculative 
depth. The topics cover a wide range, 


What It Cost Me (Leaves from a 
Diary ). By VADIGENAHALLI ASWATHA- 
NARAYANA Rao, with a Foreword by 
Dr. B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA. 
(Published by the Author, Triveni 
Office, Fort, Bangalore City. Re. 1/8) 

A mass movement is like a tempest. 
Human lives are caught in it like 
leaves, scattered about far from their 
original habitat, broken and battered, 
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from Federation to Tube-wells. The 
Dewan is most earnest and enlightening 
in the section on Rural Reconstruction 
in all its phases—education, ag- 
riculture, irrigation, industries, co- 
operation, public health, etc. 

At the heart of the problem lies the 
development of the desire for a higher 
standard of living. In other words, the 
central problem is psychological, not techni- 
cal. The will to live better must furnish the 
driving power. 

Some few of the speeches in this 
section which repeat the substance and 
even the phrase could have been omit- 
ted without diminishing the force of the 
argument. The rest of the perfor- 
mances, though necessarily sketchy, 
attest to a catholic mind approaching 
the problems of the State in an All- 
India perspective. The administrator, 
above all others, is liable to mistake 
rule and procedure for the very end of 
government, which consists in evolv- 
ing the right type of citizen. Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachariar does not miss the 
human aspect of it. 

Behind the tables and graphs of statistics 
and its mathematical formulas are living men 
and women whose hopes and aspiration need 
sympathetic understanding. 


The get-up of the book is excellent. 


A. VENKAPPA SASTRI 


and yet somehow when the storm has 
blown over they settle down once again 
in a semblance of order. When amass 
movement has a spiritual basis, as un- 
doubtedly Gandhiji’s 1930-31 Satya- 
graha had, the storm rages both with- 
out and within—in the hearts and 
minds of men, upsetting old values 
and prejudices, disturbing complacent 
notions and attitudes. Within one 
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such revolution, therefore, there are a. 
million personal revolutions and the 
- story of everyone who actively partici- 
pates in such a cataclysmic upheaval 
is as interesting and valuable as the 
history of.the revolution itself. 


Whai It Cost Me tells one such story, 
the story of a Congress volunteer who 
joined the Satyagraha movement in a 
South Indian town and courted impris- 
onment. Superficially, it tells of his 
interest in the movement, his participa- 
tion in it as a volunteer and as the 
editor of the local Congress Bulletin, 
his arrest, his life in prison, his release 
and the poverty and illness which he 
encountered as a consequence of his 
term in jail. But really it is much 
more than that. What It Cost Me, 
indeed, is a misnomer ; the book should 
have been called ‘‘ What I Gained.” 
` For that is the theme and the text— 
the dignity, the self-respect, the fellow- 
feeling, the capacity for sacrifice in the 
national cause, the humanity and the 
sense of humour that the hero of the 
story acquired while passing through 
the experiences he has described. 

The author has written with feeling, 
personal and poetic feeling, of the 
exultation that he felt as a member of 
the Satyagraha brigade. The style is 
keyed to an emotional pitch and there 
is the same religious flavour about it 
that characterised the Gandhian meve- 


The Administration of the Sultanate of 
Dehli. By Isutrag HUSSAIN QURESHI. 
( Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore. Rs, 8/-) 

This is a remarkably well-written 
monograph on the administrative 
machinery of finance, army, justice, 
education and local and provincial 
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ment. But this mystical element in 
GandFiji’s movement, interpreting poli- 
tks in terms of Hindu mythology— 
was al once its strength and its weak- 
nass. It brought millions of religious- 
minded Hindus into the struggle, but 
aso it frightened off quite a number of 
non-Hindus by giving them the impress- 
im tkat the movement for national 
freedom had something to do with the 
renaissance of the Hindu ereligion. 
Mer. Reo’s book provides ample evider.ce 
of this politico-relizious outlook :— 

This s the day of national rejoicing, for, 
we have to celebrate the feast in honour of © 
Ged Gatapathi...this gives me the clue and 
the insdiration for the day’s editorial.... 
Prt ail your faith in our God Ganapathi— 
the disdeller of evil and the destroyer of 
otstacles—and all will be well with you.... 
Tere is the sacred pezpul tree....The “ Ele- 
piant God ” has been installed at the foot of 
th2 tree with due pomp and ceremony. The 
prsoners {Congress volunteers) line up on 
bach sides of the deity and perform the 
“ruja” in right royal fashion with the cfi- 
erig of flowers and the chanting of sacred 
hynns. 


We ofer our humble salutations at ycur 
lotus fect, Thou Lord of the three worlds! 


This mystical, emotional strain 
ecours the narrative and while un- 
dcubteily giving it a touch of poetry 
ari an aura of mysticism, it somewhat 
brngs down the value of the book as a 
re:ord of political experience. 


K. AHMAD ABBAS 


institutions of the Sultanate of Dehli 
(A H. 502-962/A. D. 1206-1555), pri- 
merily based on original sources— 
historical, literary, numismatic and 
ep graphic. The administrative institu- 
ticms oi the Sultanate, unlike those of 
th: Mughals, were Islamic in concep- 
ticn theugh not in practice. The latter, 
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with their Indo-Persian ideals of king- 
ship, directly assumed the title of “the 
Shadow of God,” while the Qutbis 
(A. H. 602-689), the Khiljis (A. H. 689- 
720) down to the Siirs, with a few 
exceptions, kept the fiction of being 
legally a part of the Eastern Caliphate. 
Theoretically it is correct; many Sul- 
tans received investiture from the 
Commander of the Faithful, struck his 
effigy oh their coins and read the 
Khutbah in his name, but in practice, 
the voice of the distant Baghdad could 
hardly be heard on this side of the 
Dér-ul-Islam. Seeking the religious 
sanction of the Caliph served a double 
political purpose. It not only enhanced 
the official prestige of the Sultan but 
also silenced rival aspirants to the 
throne. So great was its political 
importance that even after the enc of 
the Baghdad Caliphate, many Sultans 
maintained fictitious allegiance to a 
nameless Caliph ! 


In the administration of finance, 
Muslim tradition was followed in secu- 
lar taxes; the Jiztya was levied on 
non-Muslims as the cash equivalent of 
“the assistance which they would be 
liable to give if they had not persisted 
in unbelief, because, living as they do 
in the Muslim State, they must be 
ready to defend it.” The only excep- 
tion, perhaps, was in the case of Kharay, 
where the basic Hindu principle of 
land assessment recognised in the Niéi- 
Shdstrads was followed. “The funda- 
mental idea of Kharéj was firmly 
rooted in Hindu society.” It is doubt- 
ful whether the terms or even an idea 
of what is now known as “ national rev- 
enue,” ‘‘ privy-purse,”’ “ budget ” and 
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“ reserve.” existed during the early 


Sultanate. ‘ Afif’s definition of hagg-1- 
shirb, batt-ul-mal’ etc. (Appendix G ) is 
very vague, though the existence of 
the Sultan’s property as distinguished 
from State property can be admitted 
on other grounds. The “ budget” is 
vaguely described: ‘‘The money 
received from different sources was ear- 
marked for certain purposes.” The 
existence of the ‘ privy-purse” is 
based on solitary instances like that of 
Isma’il Shah ‘‘who commanded half 
the villages set aside for the support of 
his wardrobe and kitchen to be allotted 
to the army.” And as for the “reserve”: 
“they accumulated large treasures 
which were touched only in emer- 
gency.” 

“Though the Sultans, irrespective 
of their idiosyncrasies, were keen 
supporters of learning and culture,” 
it would be a misnomer to call the 
Sultanate of Dehli a “ Culture State.” 
Perhaps with the exception of Sultan 
Mahmiid, whose name stands un- 
dimmed even by the splendour of the 
Mughals, and a few others, the Ghorids, 
the Khiljīis or the Qarawinah etc., on 
the whole, showed very scanty interest 
in art and letters. Whatever brilliant 
works have survived were the result of 
individual efforts rather than of official 
patronage. Muslim official interest in 
Indian sciences, for instance, if not 
hostile was indifferent. Compare this 
with the superb intellectual gifts of the 
Barmaks at Baghdad in the second 
century A. H., or with the cultural 
renaissance at the Mughal court at 
Delhi a few centuries later ! 


BIKRAMA Jir HASRAT 
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o A Preface to ,Paradt.e Lost... By 
C. S$. Lewis. 
Press. 7s. 64.) 


By one of those coincidences which 
are as common in Hteratare as in life 
I began to read Mr. Lewis’s boox 
immediately after one on ‘Catholicism 
and English Literature” Ey a Catholic 
writer, Mr. Edward FEnutton. The 
interest of this lies in the ‘act that Mr. 
Hutton finds in the Miltor of Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regatved the great 
and deplorable divide between the 
Catholic and the Protestaat culture of 
England, a poet who, in his own words, 
hacked to pieces the exquisite and 
. complete design of CathoLe Christian- 
ity. This view of Milton has received 
some support of recent years from stch 
non-Catholic critics as Mar. Eliot and 
Mr. Leavis who consider nis influence 
on English poetry for two centuries and 
more to have been almos disastrous, 

It is to rebut such views that Mr. 
Lewis composed these lectares. So far 
is he from sharing Mr. Hutton’s opinion 
that he believes the “ Cathe lic quality ”’ 
in this great poem to be € so predom- 
inant that it is the first impression any 
unbiassed reader would receive.” Mr. 
Lewis is a fine scholar, a trenchant 
writer, and a muscular meralist. But 
those who have read his books and 
particularly his Christian. apologetics 
will hardly accept him as a sensitive 
authority on what constitu es “‘ Cathol- 
ic quality.”’ It is not only that here, as 
elsewhere, he is over-anxDus to warn 
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łzs reader “that I myself am a Christ- 
ian,” which is more characteristic of a 
newly converted Protestant than of a 
cultured Catholic,’ but the whole 
eriphasis of his discourse is didactic. 
Tais, together with fine learning, 
cwmalifies him admirably to appreciate 
Milton. But it also blinds him to the 
Frotestant one-sidedness reflected in 
beth Milton’s matter and his style, quite 
independently of whether he? can be 
proved a heretic or not. 

Every moralist is an egoist in some 
degree. To that extent he fails to 
surrender himself deeply enough to tre 
reigicus mystery, though he may 
expound it with “will and reason and 
azcention and organized imagination 
a: on duty,” as Mr. Lewis himself does. 
Eut he is too self-centeredly conscious 
to let reality flower richly and sen- 
sitively through him. It has been néces- 
sary to say this because Milton is for 
Mr. Lewis, reasonably enough, a touch- 
stone oZ religious treth for our irreligious 
days. His book is something of a 
moral tract as well as a brilliant literary 
and scholarly defence. On both grounds 
it is of compelling interest, and not the 
leest so for its opening survey of epic 
poetry from the primitive to the evolv- 
ed. Bat the critical mind and the eth- 
iczl wil are always more pronounced 
ir. his treatment than the creative 
imagination. And when he discourses 
on suck themes as fallen and unfallen 
sexuality, I could wish he were a little 
less confidently right about it. | 


Huay TA. FAUSSET 


1943 | 


Towards Freedom: India and the 
W orld (Selected Extracts from Different 
Writers ). (International Book House, 
Ltd., Bombay. Re. 1/-) 


This is a sequel to Whose Freedom ? 
which brought together views of such 
leaders of modern thought as Tagore, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Bertrand Russell, 
Pearl Buck, Lin Yutang and Wendell 
Willkie. In addition to the pronounce- 
ments of individual thinkers, this 
volume contains several documents of 
outstanding importance to believers in 
democracy and freedom, including the 
moving Declaration of Korean Inde- 
pendence, a monument to noble hopes 
betrayed. With all the divergences of 
individual opinion all are emphatic in 
their conviction that the present tragic 
and critical phase of world history cries 
for a solution untrammelled by national 
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or racial considerations. Dissatisfied 
with Allied protestations, many politic- 
ians-—not Indians alone—-demand clari- 
fication of Allied War aims. The reluc- 
tance of Allied leaders even to make a 
virtue of necessity foreshadows to 
some minds the possibility of a huge 
racial conflict in the future. The 
forceful statements which these booklets 
embody stress the solemnity cf the 
issues which confront all thinkers 
today. They prove the futility of force 
as a coercive weapon and the need to 
appreciate the higher moral values. We 
would invite the reader’s special atten- 
tion to the “ Turkish Effendi’s ” letter 
and to the contributions of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Lin Yutang. 
Truly, as the editors promised in their 
foreword to Whose Freedom? these 
writings ‘‘ instruct, warn and inspire.” 


V. M. [INAMDAR 


WAR AND MORAL PRINCIPLES 


Sir Richard Gregory writes, in clos- 
ing his leading article in The Rationalist 
Annual, 1943, on “Science Ancient 
and Modern ”? :— 


The crusade in which the United Nations 
are now engaged is not to establish any 
particular form of religious belief, but for 
moral principles common to all high religious 
and ethical systems. 


Sir Richard refers to the fact that 
many leading scientific authorities have 
in recent years shown “a desire to 
co-operate with all men of good-will in 
the use of natural knowledge for the 
welfare of the human race,” Such an 
application of science, he points out, 
naturally “ involves questions of ethical 
values.” But it would be absurd to 
suggest that it points to Christianity 
as the sole custodian of moral precepts. 
The “war for Christianity ” slogan 
implies a Christian monopoly of virtue 
for which there is no justification in 


fact. The very kernel of every religion 
is its moral content. The metaphysical 
basis, however necessary as food for the 
mind, has its chief value in furnishing 
the explanation of why ethics should 
be practised. It is of the first import- 
ance to realise that those ethics are 
identical in the teachings of Confucius 
and Zoroaster, Laotze and Krishna, 
Buddha and Jesus, Muhammad and 
Hillel, Pythagoras and Plato. As 
Madame Blavatsky has written, what 
are called 


“Christian duties ’’ were inculcated by every 
great moral and religious Reformer ages 
before the Christian era....‘' Be ye all of one 
mind, having compassion one of another; 
love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous; not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise, blessing ’’ was practically 
carried out by the followers of Buddha, 
several centuries before Peter. The Ethics of 
Christianity are grand, no doubt; but as 
undeniably ‘they are not new, and have 
originated as ‘‘ Pagan ” duties. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Sir, Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister of 
Jaipur, wants a University for Rajpu- 
tana. He brought forward he proposal 
at the Annual Day of the Maharaja’s 
College, Jaipur, on r2th March. But he 
envisages not only another University, 
like the several others in our country. 
It is a veal university edtcation that 
Sir Mirza envisages, above political, 
communal, partisan and personal 
considerations. An education that will 
be a stimulus to all the pover of youth 
and “ bring out all the zest and enter- 
prise as well as all the intelligence, 
that they possess.” He challenges the 


comfortable assumptions of orthodox | 


educationists, who probably find ruts 

as cozy as do the rest of us. 

_ What a farce it is...that a man...should 
become a university graduate, when through- 
out his B. Sc. course he has strdied nothing 
but Science and Mathematics. What does he 
know? What can he do? Whet is his value 
to himself or his people ?... We ought to see 
to it that every university gracuate is much 
better equipped than that for the understan- 
. ding of his own life and the life of every sort 
of community that concerns him. 

A College or a Universit” should be 
alive, and life means liberty and ipit- 
iative, Sir Mirza declared. He would 
rule out as far as possible sompulsion 
and “ Thou shalt not.” It was com- 
plained, he said, that oar ‘Indian 
graduates were reluctant to undertake 
responsibility. If so, does tke explana- 
tion not perhaps lie in the failure of 
our institutions of, higher Earning to 
apply the truth Sir Mirza formulates : 


j ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


“d sense of responsibility is best cul- 
ticited by trusting it.” The aphorism: 
ha: wider applications than¢to tke 
edicational field. 


“ Recluse ” demclishes in his “ Ban- 
drz. Diary’ the pretension that the 
gr-wth of India’s population is “ an 
um oward incident of the peace and 
secirity ensured to the country under 
British rule.” (The Indian Social 
Regormer, 3rd April 1943). The birth 
rats in Britain, he points out, had fall- 
en alarmingly when that country was 
en: 2ying most peace and prosperity. 
It s pertinently asked whether what — 
is called “ peace and prosperity ” in 
India is the same as what goes 
unzer that description in the West. 
“ Eecluse”’ points to the normally 
clo= co-ordination between death rate 
and birth rate. India’s high death rate 
he ascribes to lack of sufficient and 
nut-iticus food, and doubtless that is a 
leacing cause, though not the only one. 
Our high birth rate he sees as 


natv-e’s means of preserving the population 
from extinction....Pravide more food and 


. the ceath rate will go down and with it the 


birtk rate. 

Eat his other comments are especially 
inte-esting. India has a distinctive 
confribution to make to the considera- 
tior. of world problems and to parrot 
the Western answers is to evade that 
responsibility. It was such alleged 
parroting in an irreverent approach to 
the population problem, “as if it were 


[ May 1943 ] 


a problem of the breeding of rabbits 
and flies,” which had aroused ‘ Re- 
cluse’s”’ righteous ire. According to 
Hindu ideas, as he points out, a long 
process of spiritual development lies 
behind the evolution of the human 
child. That recognition 1s a natural 
expression of the reverent attitude 
which is so marked a characteristic of 
‘Indian thought. 

The splendid courage with which Hindu 
thinkers have followed their train of thought 
without in the least caring where it may lead, 
takes one’s breath away. Butin their most 
audacious flights they never leave behind the 
spirit of reverence. If they disbelieve, as 
they often do, they disbelieve reverently. In 
fact, it is this spirit of reverence in the pursuit 
of Truth which makes the Hindu outlook 
even in secular matters intensely religious and 
truly realistic. 


It was of that quality of reverence— 
fortunately not exclusive to India 
though nowhere more common than 
here—that Carlyle wrote :— 

The man who cannot wonder, who does 
not habitually wonder (and worship), were 
he President of innumerable Royal Societies, 
and carried...the epitome of all Laboratories 
and Observatories with their results, in his 
single head,——-is but a Pair of Spectacles be- 
hind which there is no Eye. 


Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia’s pamphlet 
The War and Aftey and his circular 
letter which accompanied it trace the 
war to accumulated power, acquisitive- 
ness and greed ; Seth Dalmia fears most 
ruthless competition as its aftermath. 
“ Equitable distribution of wealth must 
be the criterion. ” He does not look 
upon outer independence as true free- 
dom, which he sees as freedom of the 
mind and full control over selfish 
desires. Indians have always, he writes, 
striven for freedom of the spirit and 
not for that of the body only. The 
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pamphlet closes on the note of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood and his letter proposes 
a large-scale movement to promote it. 

Shri Dalmia is one of many who 
want a shift from narrow nationalism 
to the recognition of the human race 
as one family. He envisages a peace 
that, as Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek has 
put it, “should not be punitive in 
spirit and. . . provincial and nationalist- 
ic or even continental in concept, but 
universal in scope and humanitarian in 
action.’ Such a peace is not possible 
unless distinctions of caste und colour 
and creed are banished from politics at 
least. Shri Dalmia sees in identity of 
ideals the only solvent for racial and 
other dissimilarities. 

We must chan ge our channels of thinking 
and adopt an attitude of mind, purged of ego 
so that our legacy to those who succeed us 
may have less of self that is fleeting and more 
of truth that is everlasting. 

“One ” is the name of Shri Dalmia’s 
proposed organisation for Universal 
Brotherhood, highly commendable in 
the abstract, though not of course a. pio- 
neer undertaking. Universal Brother- 
hood was the first object of the modern 
Theosophical Movement launched 
by Madame Blavatsky in 1875. But 
the formulation of that object recognised 
the impossibility of Universal Broth- 
erhood’s sudden general acceptance. 
The pattern of orderly growth for a 
movement does not differ from that of 
an organism; both must start from a 
central nucleus. It therefore proposed 
a nucleus of Universal Brotherhood, 
formed of individuals ready to treat 
every man as a brother-soul, regardless 
of his garment’s cut or hue or of his 
creedal label. 

Every well-considered attempt, under 
whatever auspices, to spread the truth 
that mankind is one in essence and in 
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aim deserves cordial support. But 
much of the concrete value of Shri 
Dalmia’s project will depend upon the 
means adopted to carry it out. 


“Why?” is a more basic question 
than “How?” and should rationally 
precede it. The Imperialists of the last 
two centuries, however, neglected to 
seek a satisfactory answer to “ Why 
Colonies at all?” Their modern heirs, 
with the Colonies on their hands, 
evidently feel that it is too late tc ask 
now. They are, moreover, so pre- 
occupied with administering them that 
such a careful study of method as 
Downing Street and the Colonies repre- 
sents is rare. This is a Committee 
Report dealing primarily with the 
Colonies’ proper; it does net bring in 
India save incidentally. It is submitted 
to the Fabian Colonial Bureau with 
becoming tentativeness. 

We only asked ourselves the question ‘‘ If 
Britain remains responsible for colonial 


territories, what administrative reforms are 
needed ? ” 


The authors recognise that neither 
improvements in Westminster nor a 
supervisory international authority, 
which they see as desirable, offers 
“any lasting alternative to the rapid 
growth of responsibility in the Colonies 
themselves.” 

The idea of “trusteeship,” with 
whatever sincerity held, whicn is 
claimed to have guided British colonial 
policy, is conceded tc have been more 
negative than positive. It is admitted 
that ‘‘the continual poverty of the 
common people...is a distinguishing 
and universal colonial characteristic ’’— 
in itself a serious indictment of the 
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system. By the Colonial Development 
amd Welfare Act of 1940 Britain 

recognised, however tardily, a 
her responsibility to secure, if necessary at 
her own expense, a reasonable level of prosper- 
it~ and a reasonable standard of living in the 
arzas under her control. 

That Act has yet to bear convinc- 
irg fruit. This Report stresses the 
irdispensability to wisely planred.. 
davelopment along these lints of a 
permanent Economic Service for each’ 
Colony. Too often, critics allege, 
o ficials are trying to deal with economic 
aid social problems that they do not 
widerstand. 


There is much in the system as it is 
presented here that is open to correction 
within the existing frame. The indig- 
eious populations can be associa-ed 
increasingly in colonial administration. 
The overweighting of social and public 
school background in the selection of 
candidates can be abandoned. Rates 


-cf pay can be standardised. Paria- 


mentary supervision can be less casual. 
Eut when all is said and done, 


the colonial peoples should have their own | 
o-gans of government and opinion, and it is 
they chemselves who should weigh policies in 
tae balance and watch over their execution. 
They are free men {[?], conscious where the 
sioe pinches, increasingly articulate anc, in 
seme cases, ripe for immediate self-govern- 
ment. Colonial officials—whether European 
cz indigenous—should be their servants, not 
taeir masters. In this respect the machinery 
o colonial government is clearly deficient. 


We would take exception to the 
reservation, “in some cases.” Who is 
fo be the judge ? Admittedly indigerous 
zdministration might, ‘‘ in some caszs,”’ 
fail, but has colonial administration 
succeeded ? 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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BROTHERHOOD OF COLOURS 


In the unending, universal battle 
for ideals, the developments in South 
Africa represent a débâcle. The 
whites’ resentment of Indians’ pres- 
ence in the country of the blacks is 
of long standing. The South African 
mentality has not changed much 
since 1909, when a Natal Commission 
of Inquiry found indentured Indian 
labour essential for several industries 
but “the evidence was practically 
unanimous that the Indian was 
undesirable in Natal other than asa 
labourer.” 

_ Unable to oust the Indians bodily, 
they early turned to prejudicial 
legislation, imposing handicaps on 
Indian immigration and trading. 
The offending act extends the dura- 
tion of the Transvaal Land Aliena- 
tion Act and includes Durban City 
in its scope, with certain modifica- 
tions. It provides that the Union 
Government may extend the Act, if 
it thinks fit, to other places in Natal. 
As the Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar 
remarked, ‘the arrogant implication 
of the bill was that no Indian, how- 


ever good and able, was fit to live 
with any European, however low 
and fallen he might be.” In other 
words, the bill is a blatant proclama- 
tion of colour prejudice, despite the 
plea of necessity urged by the Prime 
Minister, Field Marshal Smuts. 

The explanation is plain. The long- 
standing desire to oust the Indians 
has been powerfully reinforced by 
the British Empire’s absorption of 
the unashamed racial effrontery of 
Hitlerism. These two factors have 
a psycho-philosophical basis into 
which it may be worth while to 
inquire. l 

It is a psychological law that a 
desire long held must out, sooner or 
later. Desire generates force. You 
can conceal for a while the fact that 
water is boiling by plugging up the 
spout of the kettle, but at last the 
lid will blow. off. The only way to 
prevent it is to cut off the heat that 
makes the water boil. The only 
way of safety where desires are 
concerned is to examine them in the 
light of spiritual principles and to 
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resolutely crush those found unwor- 
thy. If Field Marshal Smuts—the 
author of the philosophy of Hoism 
—had done so could he have come 
forth as a champion of this unjust 
legislation? In 1929, as Rhodes 
Lecturer at Cambridge, he is report- 
ed to have said that he subscribed 
to the conception of inter-relation of 
colour, complete uniformity in ideals, 
absolute equality in paths of knowledge 
and culture, equal opportunity for all 
who strive and equal administration 
for all who achieve. 

None would challenge General 
Smuts’s sincerity. Why has he not 
lived up to those principles ? Ideals 
are vapours unless they are applied. 
Even a philosopher has to try to put 
in practice the truths that he per- 
ceives if he would not have them 
fade away. 


The United Nations were sincere 
too in repudiating Hitler’s master- 
race ideology. Their absorption of 
its virulent poison was a matter of 
magnetic attraction. For we attract 
by hate and not only by love. Cne 
of the dangers of dwelling upon evil 
is that of drawing it to ourselves. 
Only he whose hand is without a 
wound can touch poison with impun- 
ity. And that condition was rot 
met by the whites in South Africa, 
as their succumbing to the poison 
proves. 
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The world is heading towards the 
horrors of a Colour War and to fan 
aiti-racial feeling today is a crime. 
I- the holocaust comes, posterity 
comot hold the South African 
lezslators guiltless. It is significant 
that Native Representatives in the 
Union Parliament have been vig- 
orons in their defence of the voteless 
Irdians. Sir C. R. Reddy warns 
per-inently :— | 


Tae most ominous feature of tkis 
racial legislation is the shadow it casts 
om the idealistic future for the world 
amc] all races promised by the Allies as 
the result of their victory. 


Ti racial feeling cannot be kept in 
check when every consideration of 
pridence dictates rising above it, 
wLat can the coloured races expect 
wLen the threat of immediate disas- 
tez is removed: White arrogance 
and coloured submissiveness cannct 
avert racial conflict. Only genuine 
gooc-will can, not only tolerance but 
a will to justice that will revolt 


aguiast such affronts to human dig- 


nity Let us hope that the verdict 
of the future will not confirm Lin 
Yutang’s recent words in New 
Messes that “ the war has forced a 
vision of true brotherhood of man- 
kird but we are not big enough to 
seei” ! 


APT 24th, 1943. 


KING VIKRAM, THE GLORY OF UJJAINI 


[ Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya is the author of Some Memorable Yesterdays 
and writes in this article about a subject of topical interest—King Vikram, who 
stands as symbol of an age of ancient glory that shines like a beacon across the 
centuries that stretch between his day and ours.—ED. ] 


The riddle of the Vikram samvat 
that has just started (by other 
calculations, completed) its two 
thousandth year will never be solved 
unless there comes to light some 
startling new record embodied in 
stone. All we know is that it had 
its origin in 57 or 58 B. c. in Malava 
land of which Ujjaini was the capital. 
However, tradition—the temple of 
race memory that is less perishable 
than stone—strangely ascribes the 
samvat to a monarch who lived four 
centuries later, Chandragupta IT, 
Vikramaditya. A lesser Vikram— 
many kings have styled themselves 
the Sun of Power—might have 
started the era, though there are 
reasons to believe that in 57 B.C. 
Azas I, a Saka chieftain, was 
Malava’sruler. And then the era is 
said to commemorate the expulsion 
of thé alien Sakas from Ujjaini, a 
feat performed, we know, by none 
other than Chandragupta II. 

Tradition paid its ultimate hom- 
age to one of India’s greatest 
Emperors by building round him a 
web of romance, a cycle of legend, 
and ascribing to him an era that had 
begun long before. What if in this 
telescopic process it made mock of 
historical time? Chronology can 
well become an obsession! What 
matter if an event of prime national 


importance was hung, like a decora- 
tion, to the glittering name of one 
who deserved this unique honour 
never to be repeated ? 


That might have been the unre- 
solved secret of Vikram samvat. Or 
it might not. 


Vikramaditya himself was more 
than an individual, more than 
Chandragupta II ; he was a symbol 
of the spirit of his times. The earth- 
image of Chandragupta II dwindled 
into ash; the symbol] lived on in 
mystic lore. 


A brief glance at his historical 
roots would make vivid the great 
fruit-gathering of his age that has 
had such an imaginative hold on the 
later Indian mind. 


Vedic India, Aryanized, settling 
down from nomadic life, ceased to 
pour out its spirit to the beauty and 
wonder of the gods that were Nature, 
and found increasing self-expression 
in deep speculative thought, centred 
on the shackling chain of birth and 
death and rebirth and, beyond the 
chain, the One Ultimate Reality. 
It is a far cry from the simple 
songs of the Aig-Veda to the wist- 
ful brooding ‘‘ What good to me 
is that which shall not win me 
immortality ?’’ and the restful re- 
alising, “ Tat tvam asi.” Rishis like 
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Yagnavalkya and Kapila loom large 
through the mists of time—towering 
figures, as great in their way as the 
. Buddha himself. The Upanishads 
multiplied, building up philosophic 
values through mystic irtrospection, 
a spiritual heritage that cast an 
aureole of glory around Brahmanism 
for all centuries to come. _ 

And the Buddha rose, and he 
gleaned the old truths and added to 
them his own creative vision. ‘One 
thing alone I teach, O monks— 
sorrow and the uprooting of sorrow.” 
And he taught the secret of Nirvana. 
But, radiant through his mystic 
revelation was his ethical ideal : love, 
compassion, non-attachment. A tide 
of spiritual hunger swept over 
Brahmavarta. Saffron-clad Buddhist 
monks began to walk the land, feed- 
ing the great hunger, spreading the 
message of the Enlightened One. 
Onward to Asoka! Buddhism be- 
came the national religion and 
developed international significance. 
‘Indian culture, having journeyed 
over the sunlit Vedic heights and 
absorbed their dazzle, pressed on to 
the summit of a second great peak, 
where it was humanized, softened 
with compassion, with Ahimsa, with 
reverence for the earth-torms of life. 

Not the least of the social values 
of the new “heresy” was its equalitar- 
ian spirit, and the concrete expres- 
sion of that spirit in the uniformity 
of judicial procedure, abolition of 
the Brahman’s immunity from the 
hand of justice. 

Brahman reaction came fast. As 
peace and good-will, the ideal of 
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Macryan moulding, bent, broke, | 
und-r the hammering of foreign inva- 
sion. the Brahman priest Pushya- 
mite Sunga wrested power fron the 
kme’s trembling hands, exchanged 
séstea for sasira, and made war on the 
Yavanas (Greeks), even as earlier 
Braamans had fought the troops of 
A‘exander the Great. (The story of 
tre Greek invader Menander who 
tEreatened Pataliputra and was 
stbsquently converted to Buddhism 
by Magasena is recorded in the Pali 
work Milinda Panha (Questions of 
Menander) which gives a vivid 
acccunt of the Greek king and his 


_ dalectic disputations with the Bud- 


dkis: teacher. The inscription on 
tke Besnagar Pillar—‘‘The Greek 
Hzleodorus adopted the Hindu relig- 
ion and erected this monument in 
honsur of the deity Krishna-Vasu- 
deve ’’—records Sunga’s conquest of 
tke nvading Greeks notin the ml- 
itary sense alone. The Greeks settling 
dew in the land they had hoped to 
ccncuer became Indianized and were. 
assimilated in Hindu society. This 
was the beginning of the process by 
waich Hinduism grew into an absorb- 
ert of startling capacity. The early 
sizn. of this cultural fusion appeared 
in tLe realm of art. Hellenic ideals 
leat their lines to the so-called 
Ganthara sculpture. Now the figure 
of Sikyamuni, depicted for the first 
time (In previous sculptural portray- 
al oz the Buddha’s life symbols such 
as tLe Bo-tree, the Lotus, footprints, 
tke Wheel of the Law and so forth 
tcid of the presence of the Blessed 
One), had the curious composition 
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of a Greek Apollo in ‘semi-Indian 
garb. 

New tides of invasion, sweeping 
with relentless fury, broke the power 
of the Brahman rulers of Magadha, 
Sakas, Pahllavas, Kushanas. Yet 
the feet of intellectual progress never 
faltered. Two great harvests were 
ripening side by side. One, the Bud- 
dhist, “produced Saddharma-punda- 
rika and Milinda Panha and the 
works of Asvaghosa and the brilliant 
Brahman bhikshu Nagarjuna. The 
other, the Brahman, bore the sustain- 
ing crop of the Epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata—perhaps a 
thousand years passed between their 
seedtime and their harvesting—and 
the Mahabharata's glorious appendix, 
the Gita, with its comprehensive 
philosophy of life. 

In the secular sphere, out of the 
dark waters of endless war rose 
Kanishka, a Kushan soldier who 
became a great Buddhist, while, 
inspired by a sense of inquiry, he 
showed his interest also in Hinduism 
and in Zoroastrianism. The two 
significant features that marked the 
Kanishkan age of transition were, 
first, that Hellenisation of Indian 
culture reached the top of the inclin- 
ed plane and was soon to slide 
downward, and, secondly, that 
Buddhism made rapid strides deep 
into China, and there began close 
cultural communion between China 
and India. The Hindu concept of 
Bhakti coloured the Buddhist crav- 
ing for Mukti and the two faiths 


edged nearer each other than ever 


before. 
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So the scene was set for King 
Vikram, symbol of a great renascence 
comparable to the age of Pericles in 
Greece, the T’ang régime in China, 
the Elizabethan age in England. 
Religion and literature—two aspects 
of one spiritual impulse—hacl pre- 
pared the mind of the people for an 
Awakening. Leadership alone was 
needed. And leadership came. The 
Gupta kings, the greatest of whom 
passed into legend as Vikramaditya 
(though he was not much more 
responsible for the renascence of his 
age than were Queen Elizabeth and 
even King Li Shih-min for theirs ), 
flung the foreigners, the Western 
Satraps, out of their wedge in 
Malava, won the country back its 
long-lost peace, unity and benevolent 
administration, and Vikramaditya 
performed the Asvamedha ceremony 
to establish his status as King of 
Kings. 

The Noble Eightfold Path had 
served its historic purpose as an 
instrument of the Crown. A new 
orientation was needed to preserve 
the face of Aryavarta from the 
ruthless assault of barbarian hordes. 
And the inspiration came from the 
Gita, from the utterance of Krishna: 
“When unrighteousness prevails I 
am born among men.” Sword in 
one hand and the Gita in the other 
(even if the Gita’s endorsement of 
the violence of war is more apparent, 
more symbolistic, than real) Chandra- 
gupta IJ made war on the greed- 
ridden aliens who imperilled his 
country’s freedom, concluding the 
task so valiantly started by his 
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father Samudragupta. But for the 
military prowess of these two mon- 
archs, there would have been no 
political unity in Aryavarta, and the 
forces working for a new life, a new 
golden age, would have been in vain. 

The nerve-centre of the new life 
shifted from Pataliputra to Ujjaini, 
“ painted ornament of India, earth’s 
fair cheek,” with its hstery of a 
thousand years. Here Asoka had 
ruled as viceroy before ke assumed 
the crown of Magadha. Here three 
great trade-routes met, end all the 
streams of art, religion, culture. 
Here, under Vikram’s enlightened 
statesmanship, the “ Nine Gems” 
cast their radiance, among them 
the poet Kalidas, the astronomer 
Varahamihira, the lexiccgrapher 


Amarasinaka, the architect Amara- 


visha. 

Kalidas in his Cloud Messenger 
has made vivid the fulfilments of a 
people who had known centuries of 
storm, His ecstatic account, with 
its emphasis on beauty and material 
splendour, is well supplemented by 
the calm narration of a strange 
traveller from China, Fa-slian, who 
made a pilgrimage to the -and of his 
Master. Driven by his urge, the 
brave devotee had passed out of 
Central China into the perils of the 
Gobi Desert and the hardships of 
crossing the Himalayar heights. 
Across Khotan and the Famirs and 
Gandhara into Purushapura ( Pesha- 
war). Down-the Land of the 
Five Rivers. Mathura, Karauj, Kasi, 
Kushinagar, Pataliputra. At Patali- 
putra he stayed for three years, 
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lezrning Sanskrit. Wonder filled 
he eyes as he saw the majesty cf 
Asoka’s palace, five centuries old. 
Tough his account was based on his 
absorbing quest of Buddhist manu- 
scripts and relics, he turned his eyes 
occasionally on the masses of the 
people. They, he said, “ vied with 
ore another in the practice of 
benevolence and righteousfiess. ” 
“Throughout the land the people 
akstain from taking life and drinking 
wie, and there are no wine-shops in 
the market places.” The criminal 
lay was mild. Corporal punishment 
wes seldom inflicted. The capital 
peralty was almost unknown. 
Buddhism and Hinduism flourishec 
sice by side. The King was a 
Paramabhaguata (Inscriptions also 
mzexe use of this epithet as well 
as Maharajadhiraja-Sri-Bhattaraka, 
wikile his coins describe him as 
Vixramaditya, Vikramankya, Sinha- 
Visrama, etc. ), a devout worshipper 
of Vishnu and His incarnation 
Krishna; but there was religious 
libarty for all, respect for every faith. 

+a-Hian, however, seems to have 
had no vision of the historic forces 
thet were now making for the extinc- 
tion of Buddhism in the land of its 
origin. Many Brahmans had entered 
the sangha as monks, holding deep 
within them the legacy of the Hindu 
trazition. The Mahayana school 
wa3 a compromise that carried a 
toxin of self-elimination. On the 
otker hand, Hinduism with its 
marvellous resilience had absorbed 
mazy elements of Buddhist teaching 
anc adopted the Enlightened One 
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as one of its own gods, one of. the 
ten avatars, so that Buddhism 
became a single point of light in a 
vast lit chandelier, and was needless 
as a separate entity, untenable. 

And all this while Pali, the old 
vehicle of Buddhist thought, was 
yielding ground to Sanskrit, the 
sacred language of the Brahmans. 
The development of Sanskrit through 
the perfection of its grammar set the 
pace of the classic age of Hindu 
literature. The works of Kalidas 
were but the keystone of a great arch 
that curved in immortal splendour. 

The great efflorescence found fur- 
ther form in the evolution of the six 
Darshanas, systems of philosophy. 
While some parts of them were fixed 
on the high plane of theory, other 
parts descended and soaked into 
the lives of the people, into their 
thoughts and traditions and culture. 

Painting, too, drew colour from 
the new life. Some of the finest 
works of Ajanta, a great stride for- 
ward from earlier specimens, belong- 
ed to this period. E. B. Havell has 
written :— 

Hindu artists reshaped the crude 
imaginings of the Gandharan school 
according to the traditional concepts 
of Brahman Philosophy. The divine 
Buddha was no longer portrayed in the 
guise of an Indo-Roman monk but as 
the Buddhist counterpart of Siva, the 
perfect Yogi of India, or as an avatar 
of Vishnu. Thus Buddhism outwardly 
and inwardly was transformed by 
Brahman thinkers. 

Nalanda, the great University of 
this age, remained like Ajanta a 
stronghold of the Buddhist Way. 
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But even as the artists of Ajanta 
revealed Hindu ideals in their crea- 
tive striving, the monks under the 
tiled roofs of Nalanda, passing on 
their knowledge to eager pupils from 
all over India and from abroad, 
conveyed in their teaching many 
basic elements of Hindu philosophy. 
The Vedas, indeed, ranked high in 
the Nalanda curriculum. 

The intellectual tide of the times, 
it must be noted, reached over 
beyond philosophy and literature, 
beyond painting and sculpture, into 
the colder realms of medicine and 
science. The decimal system of nota- 
tion, Algebra and Chemistry were 
early fruits of Hindu investigation, 
passed on into Europe many centu- 
ries after by Arab scholars. The 
process of transmission, however, 
had its start in the age of Vikram 
and was directed toward the South 
of Asia and the Far East. A repeti- 
tion, in a way, of Asokan times, 
but on a more comprehensive scale, 
for the era was like an enormous 
vase that was brimful, overflowing. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has rightly 
claimed :— 


Almost all that belongs to the 
common spiritual consciousness of Asia, 
the ambient in which its diversities are 
reconcilable, is of Indian origin in the 
Guptan period. 

The people of India today, torn 
and unhappy at the close of two 
thousand years of their oldest sam- 
vat, cast wistful eyes upon their past 
fulfilments, upon the golden age of 
Asoka and the golden age of Vikram, 
and these splash them with wonder 
and lend them their dreams. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


=> 


JUSTICE 


[ E. F, Carritt, the author of numero.1s volumes on philosophy, has made 
a valuable contribution to the study of justice, on which he writes this 


article.—ED.] 


I have been asked to say ‘‘ What, 
in my opinion, are the most import- 
ant principles of philoscphy which 
would help in the building of the 
new social order even now going on.” 
_ I think philosophical principles 
have little weight in the balance 
against the needs or even the pass- 
ions of men. If the scale is to be 
turned against either of these, our 
one hope must be in ar appeal to 
the morality of plain men, to their 
justice and their conviction of hu- 
man brotherhood. Philcsophy can- 
not teach us our duties: it cannot 
offer any motive for doinz them ; in 
no way can it affect many persons 
directly or at once. Its only aim is 
to define and clarify what all men 
dimly know. But if it cen do that, 
and if the definitions and clarifica- 
tions of the study can s_owly seep 
- into the confused babble of par- 
liaments and the market-place, it 
may serve plain men as a defence 
against sophistry. For smce men’s 
needs and passions do not always 
despise the feeble aid of fashionable 
philosophisms, philosophy need not 


be so modest as to refuse an antidote. 


For what it may be worch, then, I 
suggest that the service which 
philosophy might do political contro- 
versies today is to call them back to 
old and simple recognitions of justice 
and of the rights of man his right 


to liberty, which implies equality, 
his right, in Kant’s odd phrase, to 
be trusted as an end and never asa 
mcans only. To this we must ke 
caled back from that idolatry— 
nacionalism, imperialism, racialism— 
which would limit our duties to our 
own pack, or still more monstrously 
to 1 State, ambiguous whether actuel 
or ideal, which is above morality 
ani is indeed the Great Leviathan, 
the mortal God, der Gang Gottes ia 
der Welt. 


oral philosophy may usefully 
reraind us today that over against 
the servile absolutism of Hobbes 
stands the personal independence of 
Locke, over against the cloudy rhet- 
oric of Burke, now piously cosseting 
his own nostalgia, now cynically 
coumting on the like sentimentality 
in mankind, stands the blunt chall- 
eng of Tom Paine, against the 
communal hedonism of Rousseau the 
straight moral law of Kant, against 
the rationalised mysticism of Hegel’s 
power-philosophy the good sense of 
a Maitland and an Acton. 


L2t me illustrate these allusions 
by parallel passages. Hobbes says :— 


Whatsoever (the sovereign ) doth, it 
can De no injury to any of his subjects 
—because the law is the public con- 
scierce by which ( they have) already 
undertaken to be guided. 
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To which Locke replies :— 

Wherever violence is used, and injury 
done, though by hands appointed to 
administer justice, it is still violence 
and injury, however coloured with the 
name, functions, or forms of law. 

Rousseau postulates a General 
Will which is not the will of all, nor 
perhaps of anyone, and is always 
right and conducive to the “ general 
good,’ so that whoever does not 
submit to it may fairly be “ forced 
to be free”; Kant holds that we 
must further the ends, that is the 
happiness, of every rational being. 


Hegel developed this mysterious 
entity into the objective or absolute 
Will, definitely distinguished from 
our actual wills, and careless of the 
happiness of any individual men. It 
would be what was usually meant 
by the Will of God were it more 
beneficent and if he had not held 
that it manifests itself fully in the 
course of the world and in the might 
of the State. It is only, he thinks, 
in obedience to such absolute power 
that man’s true freedom and virtue 
lie, for to suppose that freedom 
means doing what you would choose, 
or morality in doing what you think 
right, is, for Hegel, a crude and 
trivial error. Man’s private morality 
and immorality alike are all shaped 
to its own great ends by “ the cunn- 
ing of the Idea,” which had produc- 
ed the Prussian state, as Burke 
thought that the ‘‘divine tactic” 
had produced the British constitu- 
tion. And since there is no power 
above States, they can, as Hobbes 
also thought, have no obligations to 
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one another. War is justified, the 
might of a State is its right. 

This at least is the interpretation 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right and 
Philosophy of History which has 
been accepted and defended by his 
followers. F. H. Bradley wrote :— 


The striving for a positive morality 
of one’s own is futile and in its very 
nature impossible of attainment; in 
respect of morality the saying of the 
wisest men of antiquity is true, that to 
be moral is to live in accordance with 
the moral tradition of one’s country. 


Bosanquet wrote :— 


The state is the guardian of the 
whole moral world, but not a factor 
within an organised moral world. Moral 
relations presuppose an organised life, 
but such a life is only within the state, 
not in relations between the state and 
other communities. 


Justice for Bosanquet belongs to 
the unreal world of “claims and 
counter-claims ” and is, as Rousseau 
also thought, below the notice of the 
Professor Reyburn 
says: ‘‘Moral responsibility is an 
abstraction.” 


The ancestry of this state-idolatry 
is plain: Burke had said :— 


The state is to be looked on with 
other reverence, because it is not a 
partnership in things subservient only 
to the gross animal existence of a tem- 
porary and perishable nature.—Each 
contract of each particular state is but 
a clause in the great primeval contract 
of eternal society, linking the lower 
with the higher natures, connecting the 
visible and invisible world, according 
to a fixed compact, sanctioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all physical 
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and all moral natures, each in their 
appointed -places. This law is not 
subject to the wills of those who by 
an obligation above them and infinitely 
superior, are bound to submit their 
will to that law. 


Nor is the progeny of the doctrine 
less clear after a century and a 
half :— 


The state is not merely a guardian 
preoccupied solely with the duty of 
assuring the personal safety of the 
cjtizens,—it is also the custcdian and 
transmitter of the spirit of the people, 
as it has grown up through the cen- 
turies in language, in customs and in 
faith. And the State is not only a living 
reality of the present, it is also linked 
with the past and above all with the 
future, and thus, transcending the 
brief limits of the individual life, it 
represents the innermost spirit of the 
nation, 

And again :— 

The nation is an organism endowed 
with purposes, a life and means of 
action transcending in power and 
duration those of the separate individ- 
uals or groups of individuals, which 
compose it. It is a moral, political 
and economic unity which realises itself 
completely in the State. 


These are translations respectively 
from a speech on International 
Conciliation by Mussolini in January 
1935 and from the Fascist Charter 
of Labour, 30th April 1927. I think 
this must have been written by 
Gentile, a close student of Hegel, 
who appears to agree with that 
master that a modern philosopher is 
properly a servant of the State. It is 
easy to see how apt such a theory is, 
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waazever the intentions of its auth- 
ors, to be a weapon in the hands of 
totaltarians, imperialists and war- 
lords. It maintains the divine right 
of rvlers to rule wrong. But already, 
fifty years before Burke, it had been 
expcsed in anticipation to the dry 
irony of Hume, even more mordant 
than Voltaire’s :— 


Cad 

That the Deity is the ultimate auth- 
or o: all government will never be 
denied by any who admit a general 
providence and allow that all events 
in the universe are conducted by 
an uniform plan and directed to wise 
pu-poses.—But since he gave rise to it, 
no: by any particular or miraculous 
interposition, but by his coricealed and 
un versal efficacy [Burke’s “divine 
tactic,” Hegel’s “cunning of the Idea’’}, 
a sovereign cannot, properly speaking, 
be called his vicegerent in any other 
serse than every power or force, being 
derived from him, may be said to act 
by his commission. Whatever actually 
happens is comprehended in the general 
plan or intention of Providence [Hegel : 
“The real is the rational ’’] nor has the 
greatest and most lawful prince any 
moze reason, upon that account, to 
plead a peculiar sacredness or inviol- 
abl authority, than an inferior mag- 
istrate, or even an usurper, or even 
a robber and a pirate. The same 
Divine Superintendent who for wise 
purposes invested a Titus or a Trojan 
wita authority, did also, no doubt for 
purposes equally wise, though un- 
kncwn, bestow power on a Borgia or 
an Angria. The same causes which 
gave rise to the sovereign power in 
evecy state, established likewise every 
petcy jurisdiction in it, and every 
lim ted authority. <A constable, there- 
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fore, no less than a king, acts by 
a divine commission, and possesses an 
indefeasible right. 

I think then that the greatest 
service philosophy could today do 
to politics would be to recall them 
from the misty idealisms of General 
Good or group-self-realisation to the 
old and plain realities of justice and 
the correlative rights of men. 

It may be objected that it is not 
so plain what the rights of men are. 
And it must be allowed that their 
supporters have exposed themselves 
to criticism by making them at 
once definite and abstract :—the 
indefeasible right to life, for instance, 
in abstraction from the situation. 
But it is always the situation which 
gives rise to rights and to correl- 
ative obligations. We may have to 
sacrifice one man’s life to save two, 
still more often his claims to nour- 
ishment, to amenities, to leisure, 
when there is not enough of these 
things to go round. 

The rights of man may, I think, 
be reduced to the one fundamental 
right of equality, which Aristotle 
saw is a kind of justice, the right to 
have his claims, arising out of the 
situation, impartially considered. 
Nothing, said Bishop Butler, is 
plainer vice than to judge that fair 
and equitable to another, which 
we should condemn as harsh and 
oppressive to ourselves. We all 
know in our hearts that every 
human being has the claim to be 
treated equally until very good 
reason has been shown to the con- 
trary; and a good reason is not fear 
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or favour, affection or distaste, colour 
or race, but only that the satisfaction 
of his claim, would preclude the 
like claims of others. When even 
liberty is plausibly spoken of as the 
fundamental right, it is clear that 
we mean equal liberty, so much 
liberty as will not interfere with the 
like liberty of others. That is 
perhaps why liberty of speech is one 
of the least questionable rights, 
since, when it is not inflammatory 
and does not intrude upon our 
privacy, it can hardly prevent any 
man from doing what he will. Equal 
liberty is indeed fundamental. And 
liberty means not the power of 
doing right (which is often only a 
matter of probable opinion), but 
the power of doing what you will, 
without physical coercion or fear 
(in the last resort) of physical 
coercion from other men. This is 
approximately Maitland’s definition 
and the only one, I think, which 
begs no questions. 

The other most famous right, the 
right to property, is closely connect- 
ed with the other two. It is a right 
to a particular kind of liberty, the 
power to consume or use such 
objects as you will without coercion 
or threats of coercion. What prop- 
erty a man can claim depends, as 
Locke saw, mainly on three condi- 
tions: What he has earned, wheth- 
er there is as much and as good left 
for others, and whether he can use 
it to advantage of life. His liberty 
to use goods must not preclude the 
like liberty of others. And the equal- 
ity of rights to such property seems 
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to involve approximate ecuality in 
the amount of property. The more 
a man needs something the more is 
his liberty, or power of doing what 
he will, restricted by laws -against 
appropriating it. The rich are little 
incommoded in their liberty by laws 
against theft. The more property 
approaches a desirable monopoly 
(the extreme case being a monopoly 
of water ) the more it infringes equal 
liberty. A law dividing the drink 
equally might diminish zach man’s 
liberty, but equally and much less. 
Hume said : ‘‘ Whenever we depart 
from equality we rob the poor of 
more satisfaction that we add to the 
rich” and “ Property wher united 
causes much greater dependence than 
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tke same property when dispersed.” 
Harington said: “ Equality of 
estates causes equality of power, and 
equality of power is liberty.” God- 
wim briefly stated a position often 
attributed to later authors :— 

- It s only by means of accumulation 
thet one man obtains an umnresisted 
sway over multitudes of others. It is 
by means of a certain distribution of 
inore that the present governments 
of zhe world are retained in existence. 
Nozthing more easy than to plunge 
nafioxs, so organised, into war. 


blatthew Arnold said, “Seek 
Equaity ’’; for as Acton has told us 
“All power corrupts and absolute 

power corrupts absolutely. ” 
E. F. CARRITT 


FOOL INDIA ! 


Mr. P. Derrick presents a ready-made 
solution for the Indian question in a 
letter to The New English Weekly of 
3rd December 1942. What he proposes 
is “ to give India the form of independ- 
ence under an Emperor of her own as 
a pledge for complete independence as 
soon as possible.” This Emperor, he 
suggests, may be chosen from among 
the Indian Princes who “have long 
been accustomed to nominal independ- 
ence.” The choice is to fall on ‘‘ one 
of the less prominent cf these, pref- 
erably a young ruler, able and enter- 
prising and noted for his wise and 
constitutional rule.” Such a gesture, 
Mr. Derrick believes, 


might well capture the imagination of the 
Indian masses to whom the name of independ- 
ence without the substance might mean more 
than the most solemn promise of the sub- 
stance without the name. 


A. poor compliment to our intell- 
igenze, in spite of India’s disillusioning 
experience with solemn promises ! 

Kaowvledge of the measure of 
‘incependence”’ which Princes in 
India enjoy and of the administrative 
abilities of most of them would have 
browgh: Mr. Derrick down from his 
gran‘ vision of a united India under 
“a les prominent” yet “noted” 
Prince as Emperor. Mr. Derrick fails 
to tal as how progress from nominal 


: indepercdence under a nominal Emperor 


towards complete independence and 
federated government is to be achieved. 
India has become a subject about 
whick aay nonsense can pass into print 
in tha West. And unfortunately the 
darkene-s of counsel by words without 
know.eGge are not confined to casual 
correspcndents of hospitable weeklies. 
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WHAT IS BEAUTY ? 


[The title question raises as many difficulties as Pilate’s mocking query, 


‘ What is truth?” 


Quot homines, tot sententia ! 


But just as Truth itself ts, 


unafiected by men’s affirmations or denials, so there is Beauty that transcends 


opinions. 


That Beauty is not ill defined in Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyerigar’s 


phrase as “the balancing, harmonizing and unifying quality of the subject.” 
But that definition is as valid for Goodness or for Truth—another demonstra- 


tion that the three are one.—Eb. ] 


We use the words “ beauty” and 
“ beautiful” rather too freely in all 
sorts of connections. A beautiful 
scene ; a beautiful woman ; a beauti- 
ful experience; a beautiful statue; 
a beautiful building; a beautiful 
wound (yes, even that!) etc. 
Again: the beauty of the female 
form; the beauty of holiness; the 
beauty of childhood etc. Like 
“lovely” and “nice,” the words 
“beauty ” and “ beautiful” also are 
in danger of losing their meanings 
altogether. In the face of this pro- 
miscuous use of these two words, 
we have certainly a right to ask the 
questions: Does ‘‘beauty’’ mean 
anything in particular? Is there a 
common quality in all the things 
enumerated above that entitles us 
to apply the word “beauty” or 
“ beautiful” to them all? In other 
words, can a definition, however 
wide, be found that embraces all 
these instances ? 

Let us consider in detail a few 
examples and strive towards a work- 
able definition of beauty. Firstly, 
a song; say, a good specimen of 
Karnatak music in Hamsadwani 
raga. Rendered well, the song comes 
to the hearer as experience that 


moves him profoundly. Presently, 
even as his senses are enthralled, his 
intellectual faculties are alert at thé 
same time; he listens and he also 
thinks; he responds to the music, 
he enjoys it, he even starts judging 
it. Pallavi, anupallavi, charanam, 
they come one after another, and 
they all differ from one another; 
the very repetitions are repetitions 
with a difference. The sequence of 
sounds, the sequence of ideas, the 
alternations and the repetitions, 
these give the song ample variety. 
And yet the song is a unity—a 
splendid unity—and not a chaotic 
congress of meaningless sounds. The 
trilinear co-ordinates of sruti, raga 
and thala fix the song securely in 
the realms of harmony. We have 
thus a sort of balance effected in 
the song between order and variety, 
between unity and diversity. 
Secondly, poetry : Why is a line like 
“ Here in her hair the painter plays 
the spider” or ‘‘ All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand ” considered to be beautiful ? 
The first of these embodies a sugges- 
tive metaphor and the second is a 
telling antithesis ; and the “ beauty ”’ 
that we associate with the lines 
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should therefore be largely an ema- 
nation from these figures of speech, 
“ Painter” and “spider” are very 
dissimilar things; but they have 
one thing in common—tne ability to 
weave beautiful patterns, be they a 
woman’s golden locks on the canvas 
or a.mere web in the bathroom. 
Similarly, one would suppose that a 
stray breath of Arabian perfume 
would suffice to sweeten Lady. Mac- 
beth’s “little hand.” Eut no! the 
little hand is so fully implicated in 
crime that- even Arabia’s vast store 
of perfumes cannot sweeten it. The 
wages of sin is putrefaction, death ; 
and all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not help one toevade them! Thus, 
metaphor and antithesis clike thrive 
on parallelism of one sort dr. another. 
In metaphor or simile, agreement in 
two seemingly dissimilar things is 
posited; in antithesis or contrast, 
disagreement in two seem-ngly simi- 
lar things is posited. And suggestive 
metaphor or antithesis is beautiful 
because in these figures cf speech a 
balance is effected between the 
similar and the dissimilar. 

Thirdly, .a whole pcem: say 
Keats’s La Belle Dame Sens Merci. 
The first three lines con-ain eight 
syllables each, the last lin2 contains 
only four; and this is so with every 
stanza. Haven’t we here at once 
order and disorder ? The rhythms 
and the rhymes also illustrate the 
same principle of balance between 
order and disorder. Moreover, the 
poem begins with a picture of desola- 

tion; in the course of the poem we 
-= experience the emotions. o? wonder, 
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wild surmise and exhilaration; we 
touch the very summits of ecstasy, 
only too soon to fall once again upon 
the bleak regions of despair. The 
wheel has indeed come full circle 
and we can see clearly the balance 
effected in the poem between the 
rainbow colours of our aspirations 
and the starved lips of our dis- 
appointments; and the pOem— 
scund, sense and form—is thus a 
little thing of beauty, a joy for ever: 

Fourthly, a poetical tragedy : say 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. It was 
Hazlitt who first explained how the 
principle of contrast is subtly work- 
ed out in the play. We have vivid 
contrasts as we turn from the witches 
on the heath to the court of King 
Duncan, from scenes of crime to the 
prattle of Lady Macduff’s son, him- 
self soon to be done to death; the 
day is fair and foul, says Macbeth, 
and the witches say in chorus, “Fair 
is foul, and foul- is fair’; the world 
of the Duncans and the Malcolms 
antl the Macduffs impinges on ‘the 
world of the Macbeths throughout 
the play ; Macbeth himself is‘a living 
contrast to Banquo, to Macduff, even 
to Lady Macbeth; he is himself, he 
is Evil, and he is pitted against the 
moral order. The play is thus a 
collocation of contraries and contrd- 
dictories, signifying the diversities 
and the enormities of life; and yet 
Macbeth is a vivid and glowing unity, 
no mere hotchpotch. The shifts in 
action and in language, the accentua- 
tions and the contrasts, the diver- 
sities and the enormities, all radiate 
towards a centre—the Macbeth 
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microcosm; and this centre holds 
the play together, gives it the radi- 
ant beauty of form and significance. 
A tragedy like Macbeth not only 
enables us to contact evil and pain 
but also to perceive the streaks of 
new light that jerk out of the abyss; 
we not only see the fact of division 
but also infer the possibility of 
ultim@e reconciliation in terms of 
good. In Mrs. Una Ellis-Fermor’s 
words, a great tragedy represents 


a balance between conflicting pictures 
of the universe, of man’s condition and 
destiny...evil is not glossed over or 
treated as unreal, but the ultimate 
transcendence of good is revealed 
rather in terms of a transvaluation of 
values than by an attempt, far less 
convincing to most of us, at a direct 
denial. 

Once again we realize that beauty 
is but balance effected between the 
claims of unity and diversity, of 
happiness and sorrow, of good and 
evil. 


Fifthly, a human group: say, an 
old woman with her grandchild 
sitting on her lap, looking trustfully 
into her care-worn and rugged face. 
The woman is no more beautiful, 
not in a physical sense; she is but 
intently gazing at her little grand- 
daughter—gazing, as it were, into 
the future. The old woman shud- 
dering at the thought of the splinters 
of her maimed and broken past—the 
tiny chip of innocent flesh, luxuriat- 
ing in her rosy visions of the future. 
This very antinomy binds the two 
together, because trustfulness and 
welling love make the child and the 
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woman an unbreakable unity. Age 
and youth ; ruggedness and beauty ; 
knowledge and innocence; an ac- 
cumulated regret for all the yester- 
days and an eager hope for all the 
tomorrows : these, even clear oppos- 
ites such as these, are yet balanced 
in this human group, whether it is 
met with in actual life or only 
encountered in a picture gallery. 
Here too beauty would seem to lie 
in the balance effected between 
apparently dissimilar things. Evert 
in larger groups—a group photo, a 
public meeting, etc.—it is always 
possible to discover the beauty of 
form, form that balances, in Mr. 
Roger Fry’s words, “ the attractions 
of the eye about a central line” in 
the group, the line being something 
analogous to the fulcrum of a 
balance. 

There is no need to multiply these 
examples. As Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins has shown, in his thoughtful 
Platonic dialogue on Beauty, even a 
stray leaf—beautiful in its seeming 
simplicity—will be seen, on closer 
scrutiny, to owe its beauty to the 
persistence of this principle of agree- 
ment in disagreement, of balance 
between apparent opposites. A leaf; 
a tree ; a garden; a seascape; a land- 
scape ; an attitude ; a cycle of signif- 
icant movements; a sudden, sharp 
jet of melody ; a succession of them 
purposively held together; a mo- 
mentary spasm of happiness; an 
experience extending over a consid- 
erable period, marked by sudden 
transitions, and yet modulated to an 
underlying harmony: all these, in 
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their lesser or greater degrees, may 
be beautiful things, and always for 
the same reason. - 

What is “ beauty,” then? It is, 
essentially, an experience—it is, as 
D. H. Lawrence puts it, “ some- 
thing felt, a glow or a communicated 
sense of fineness,” Presently, the 
meddling intellect starts analysing 
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aad discovers that beauty is, after 
all, the result of the balance effected 
between seeming opposites—a sort 
oi metaphysical equation. In short, 
beauty is the balancing, harmonizing. 
aad unifying quality of the subject, 
a quality to which man ever pleasur- 
ably responds. | 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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INFLUENCE OF INDIA 


The historian’s need of the universal 
approach is the Rev. Leslie Belton’s 
theme in “ The Deep Roots of History.” 
(The Hibbert Journal, January 1943) 
The true historian is concerned with 
the deeper currents which guided the 
course of events only less than with 
factual veracity. His record of the 
decline and fall of civilisations derives 
much of its significance from his assess- 
ment of the why and the wherefore. In 
the final analysis, all true history has 
a basic continuity. It isa reflection 
of that unity of life in which Mr. Belton 
recognises “a central doctrine of 
Indian religion. ” 

Specifically, Mr. Belton insists that 
“the stream of civilisation flowed 
through, not from the soil of Palestine 
and Greece.” The latter, like Rome, 
are but “links in a chain reaching 
~ back to the diffusing dawn of civilisa- 
tion in the valleyways of the Indus, 
the Euphrates, the Tigris and the Nile, 


or wherever the sources of civilisation 
ar2 finally found.” 


He cites the resemblances between 
the Homeric and the Indian epics, the 
inexplicability of Orphic esotericism 
except on the basis of Indian influence, 
the suggestions in Plato’s dialogues of 
Upanishadic thought, the close affin- 
itizs between Neo-Platonism and the 
Vedantist system. All these cannot but 
shake the common Western assumpticn 
that “every noble aspiration, every 
ethical insight, every seminal idea had 
its birth or its fullest and finest expres- 
sicn in Palestine or Greece. ” 


The great wave of creative civilisa- 
tian moved Westwerds from India, the 
Mother of Cultures, under conditions 
which modern history is but dimly 
visualismg. In history every cause is 
an effect and every effect a cause and 
a historian who loses this larger per- 
spective does not tell his tale well. 


DIET AND DESTINY 


[Mr. H. Ryner makes out here a case for dietary reform but he puts 
his finger on an even greater need when he traces much of our present 
discomfiture to general reluctance to think. After all is said and done, what a 
man eats is of vastly less importance than what he thinks and feels, desires and 


speaks,—ED. | 


“ Truth ts the greatest thing that man 
may Reep” —Chaucer, 

As I am writing this essay, we 
are in the midst of a catastrophic 
war, the outcome of which cannot be 
foreseen. Unleashed are the grim 
forces of Hell: evil, of evils most 
evil! 

What compensating good is there 
to arise from the sufferings? There 
will be plentiful searchings of heart. 
There may even eventuate a revalua- 
tion of values, a consummation 
much to be desired. There may be 
a quickening in the otherwise slow 
march of intellect. The new world 
called into existence may somewhat 
redress the balance of the old. 
What a heedless race we have been, 
to be sure! We failed to see our 
tokens. Not one web was too paltry 
to catch our modern brains. Our 
affairs are now in a prodigious 
tangle. Religion has lost its hold 
on us.’ We allowed our faith, 
together with morality, to be 
torpedoed, in the holy name of 
sclence—a half-baked. science—on 
promise of worldly boons as sub- 
stitutes for the moral ideal. Blinded 
with learned dust, we shifted our 
former allegiances from religion and 
wisdom to the varsity chair. The 
professor became our new Infallible, 


wherefore it has come to pass 
that we are now cursed with a 
“scientific, ”? instead of a theological, 
obscurantism. We are only tardily 
realising that modern biclogical 
science is merely one peculiar and 
imperfect way of looking at facts, 


-the personal equation obtruding 


itself withal. Vain, however, is all 
learning, unless it be attended by 
wisdom. Wisdom is ever justified of 
her children. Science, forsooth, is 
not by any means as trustworthy! 
Again we shall have to learn to 
distrust ‘‘Infallibles.’? We could 
soon do without them, did we not 
shirk the duty of thinking for our- 
selves on various vital matters. 
Alas, we find thinking too irksome a 
process! And it is this deficiency 
more than any other which is at the 
root of our present discomfiture. 
Our remedies, ‘‘ oft in ourselves do 
le”; but how prone are we to 
forget this grand fact and to turn, 
instead, as soft, meek noodles, to 
pretentious hirelings, hoping that 
they may stitch and botch our 
diseased flesh. Shakespeare allocates 
to Brutus—the last of the Romans— 
the power of rehabilitating himself 
quickly from any disorder that 
might have arisen. 

How many are there who could 
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honestly boast that they are truly 
healthy? Not one in twenty thou- 
sand! We are all too content to 
linger in precarious “ sub-health ” 
and to miss real health and the con- 
comitant degree of alert intelligence, 
the two great blessings of life. 
Instead of applying intelligent self- 
help, we are constantly looking out 
for charlatans, men supposed to give 
us absolution from our sins for a 
small fee. And we regard them as 
‘‘Pardoners,” possessed of much the 
same Divine Rights as those once 
presumptuously claimed by the Stu- 
arts. Noone thinks of ever challeng- 
ing these pretenders. We are too 
docile for initiative and for revolt. 
What an injudicious, disease- and 
doctor-ridden crowd we constitute |! 
How content we are to be underlings 
and to put up with a life of mere 
ephemerals! We are inured to dis- 
tress, used to aimless behaviour. 
We are tolerant of great evils, with 
a train of “Remorse and Sorrow and 
Vindictive Pain.” The Devil himself 
we should fail to scert out “even 
though he had us by the very throat.” 
The result is that nothing can we 
call our own but death. We employ 
healers who cannot in the first place 
heal themselves, and, the greater 
their ineptitude, the more we pay 
and honour them. Reason stands 
aghast ! 

‘We prefer such turpitude to a life 
of energy and self-reliance, though 
these might render us free and 
masters of our destiny. Without 
health, however, life is not life at all! 
We forget that it is the worst of the 
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delusive medicines we use that one 
kind of drug subsequently makes 
another, more futile, necessary. 
Weil has it been said that “War 
slays its thousands, Peace its ten 
thousands.” Whilst there are still 
plerty of men willing to go forth 
valiantly in war-defence of their 
homes, there are few ready to fight 
our more insidious internal enefhies, 
who decimate us in times of peace. 
Our belief in custcdians is vain so 
long as the question remains un- 
answered: Quis custodiet 1psos cus- 
todes? We thus let our women and 
children die without a single hand 
beinz raised in their defence. 

We choose our very Health Min- 
isters from amongst those who are 
incapable of ministering éven to 
their own’ needs, cr who, maybe, 
have a vested interest in disease. 
We sold our moral inheritance for 
the blandishments cf a materialistic 
mushroom science, fondly believing 
that all its sand was radiant pearls. 
We forgot that ‘“ Scrence sans 
conscience n'est que ruine de l’dme.” 
We were deaf to the groans of a 
torttred lower creation, suffering 
agonies under our parasitic depreda- 
tions, with the result that the 
conscience of the world is sick and 
corrupt. In our selfishness, we took 
to gross flesh-eating, with the result 
that we became veritable bundles of 
morbidity, marked increasingly by 
indiscrimination af thought and by 
incomprehension. Cur progress was | 
backward. The lowly insects, in their 
famous social states have learnt the 
cardinal lesson. that in the main- 
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tenance of their vast populations 
they succeed best by increasingly 
relying—as cultivators, not scaven- 
gers—upon a vegetarian fare. We, 
however, failing in such prudence, 
went along the opposite, the carniv- 
orous pathway of life, as though 
destined to be Nature’s scavengers, 
which is far from being the case. We 
became flesh-eaters, this involving a 
luxuriant but degrading parasitism. 
Unindued with sanctity of reason, 
we made beef or pork our staple 
diet, never mind the why and the 
wherefore, never mind the con- 
sequences. We now have a shatt- 
ering Nemesis to face. The mechan- 
ical successes of science dazzled 
us, as did the skill of physicians 
and surgeons, though they merely 
patch us up—enfermer le loup dans la 
bergerte—which is not at all the 
same as Real Cure. We foolishly 
gave priority to science and put the 
Holy Book on the shelf. We die in 
ten thousands while our savants try 
to satisfy their academic curiosity. 
Our case now stands thus: “ Disce 
aut discede’’ : Learn or depart! We 
are as prone to shower congratula- 
tions on quacks as men were in the 
unregenerate days of the tribe of 


the Fausts :— P 
Our med’cine this, who took it soon 
expir'd. 
“Who were by it recovered?” none 


inquir’d. 
With our infernal mixture, thus, ere long, 
These hills and peaceful vales among, 
We rag’d more fiercely than the pest ; 
Myself to thousands did the poison give, 
They pin’d away, I yet must live, 
To hear the reckless murderers blest. 


It is in such wise that Satan, who 
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has his locum tenens in high places, 
ever gets those who constitute them- 
selves the hindmost. “’Tis my 
vocation, Hal, ’tis no sin for a man 
to labour in his vocation. ” 

How does it come about that 
mankind is so greatly given to sui- 
cidal traits? Is there perhaps a 
pathology with a Nemesis underlying 
the calamity ? How would a change 
of heart do as a remedy? The Daily 
Telegraph, on November 16th, 1939, 
stated that the German army was 
virtually on a vegetarian diet. Soya 
beans were reported to form its 
staple food. Soya-bean extracts were 
supplied to replace fat and eggs, and 
were added to the ten basic foods: 
barley, noodles, flour, potatoes, rice, 
preserves, peas, lentils, cabbage and 
turnips. When fresh vegetables and 
potatoes were scarce, vitamins were 
added to the available food in the 
form of yeast or tomato extract. 

This news may have left many 
unconcerned; but it was none-the- 
less important. Provided the Ger- 
mans will draw the proper moral 
from their experiment, they will no 
doubt find that a vegetarian dietary 
is the ideal diet for man. And it 
seems to me the conversion of thie 
Germans to vegetarianism is a para- 
mount need of civilisation. It might 
make up for the lack of Latinisation 
which makes them lag behind othe, 
European races, due to the one-time 
German Pyrrhic victory of the 
Teutoburger Wald. 

Let it be said that vegetarianisn; 
is still as uniquely capable of regen- 
erating a race as it was in the day. 
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of the Exodus, when the great Jewish 
Fuehrer took the Children of Israel 
in hand, removing them from the 
depraving flesh-pots. of Egypt, to 
rehabilitate them upon the manna 
of the desert flora. Once the Ger- 
mans are duly ‘“‘de-porked,” they 
will be the sooner enfranchised, too, 
and re-humanized—another case of 
redemption. Itis not by any means 
that German vegetarianism had to 
wait for the war. Mr. A. Pitcairn- 
‘Knowles, a keen student of Con- 
tinental food-reform, tells us that 
food-reform is effectively preached 
in Germany and that amongst the 
popularisers are many qualified doc- 
tors of medicine. 

But why are the English almost 
deaf to words of truth and soberness 
on matters of this kind? Alas, by 
custom most live, and not by reason ! 


And these beef-eaters pur sang have 


a heart of stone. To regenerate 
them it would be necessary to give 
them a heart of flesh. Hence, too, 
the vegetarians amongst us must 


make it their task to debunk a. 


science framed by men who but mys- 
tify what is clear and confound 
what is intelligible, z.e., by men 
stultified by a toxic dietary and by 
a futile academic jargon. Such men 
as these are possessed of a grim 
feeling, inclining them ever towards 
pessimistic and suicidal thoughts and 
to cynicism, so that they talk jest- 
ingly about food-reform and pro- 
fanely about religion. What science 
should be is “organised common- 
sense.” ‘It was common-sense that 
made Shelley exclaim: “I conjure 
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thos: who love happiness and truth 
to g-ve a fair trial to the vegetab-e 
system.” 

Let no one suppose that the Ger- 
man army need be any the poorer 
for the absence of roast beef and 
othe: succulent viands, so long as its 
diet is sufficiently drawn from the 
vege able kingdom. On the contrary, 
health and strength may be improved 
in the end by such food-reform, I 
speak from forty-five years of experi- 
ence when I say that a vegetarian 
diet nvolves not the slightest for- 
feitu of stamina, but yields, on the 
contrary, an all-round gain in power. 
This zo me, as to many others, is an . 


‘irresit tible conclusion. 


Ons may predict that, in matters 
dietetic, Necessity, that well-known 
moth-r of inventions, will enforce 
reason and in time turn man’s pain 
to gbrious gain. Our scientific 
high-krows, addicts to the flesh-pots, 
have ritherto arrogantly misled us. 
For many decades’ they inveighed 
against vegetarianism. Now they 
show ın auspicious eye by the side 
of the drooping eyelid. They proph- 
esied zalsely. Their half-baked sci- 
ence was not at all felicitously 
inspired. As a result, Reason has 
been -ottering-on her throne. It is 
now, -ortunately, dawning on a few 
that, zs Mr. Herbert Morrison, M. P., 
Chief ¿of the London County Council, 
stated “the roots of war lie deep in 
our pr: sent ways of living ” and that 
“we Lave the chance now to dig 
some cf them out.” 

Not very long ago, a leading . 
scienti.t stated that our European 
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nations were so incurably wedded to 
the flesh-pots that they would prefer 
waging wars for the reduction of 
population to the acceptance of 
vegetarianism, even if they might 
thus escape perpetual warfare. Were 
it not time this evil old mood were 
now overborne by better inspira- 
tions? It should be clearly under- 
stoow that our present infelicitous 
mode of feeding involves a fatal 
lapse into a very unedifying biolog- 
ical phase, to wit, parasitism—a 
departure from the norm of life 
which ever entangles an organism 
in the train of Nemesis, so that it is 


penalised by sore degradation :— 
This sickness doth infect l 
The very life-blood of our enterprise., 


Europe presents today a vast 
encampment of parasitic races— 
“highly fed and lowly taught ’— 
exhibiting, to my definite knowledge, 
abundant stigmata of degeneracy. 
As we lived in the eyes of nature, 
so do we also perish! Better we 
perish than degenerate into rank 


parasites ! 
“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


It is the mark of the predatory 
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creature that it turns totally unmor- 
al, unscrupulous and indiscriminate 
in its ways of life. ‘Withal, preda- 
tory species universally exhibit the 
unerring malignant trait of cann- 
ibalism, to a greater or a less extent. 
In a carnivore pack, any weakness in 
a member is as an incentive for the 
others to pounce upon and to devour 
it. Are not our European Powers 
now going the same acherontic way 
of life? What is there remaining 
of our higher values? A searing 
account could be rendered of our 
profligacies. For several decades 
have I protested against our bar- 
barian pseudo-science, its cue bor- 
rowed from the semi-civilised Ger- 
man professor, with its anti-ethical 
bias and its sadistic barbarities— 
vivisection, vaccination, and other 
abominations—aimed at mneriting 
Heaven by making eartha Hell. I 
urged that we should never have 
toed the German line. The danger 
now is that all learning may be 
“cast into the mire and trodden 
down under the hoof of a swinish 
multitude. ” 


H. RYNER 


THE HURS AND THEIR POETRY 


[The Hurs have come into considerable prominence of late, especially on 


account of the execution of Pir Pagaro. 
Siddiqi, M. A., says—‘‘ By profession I am a translator.” 


The writer of this article, Aslam 
He is now engaged 


in writing a book on Moghul Princesses.—-ED. ] 


The Hurs have acquired wide- 
spread notoriety by their activities 
in Sind. Even the use of tanks, 
aeroplanes and paratroops did not 
succeed in annihilating them. The 
jungle that they used as their base 
of operations had therefore to be 
set on fire. 

Their boldness, their spirit in 
courting death for the cause they 
hold dear and their courage in 
facing enormous difficulties and 
remaining undaunted call for an 
explanation other than that of mere 
fanaticism. As is well known, they 
defy law in order to bring pressure 
to bear on the Government to release 
their religious leader (Pir), Sibgha- 
tullah, popularly known as Pir 
Pagaro.* Much of their fool-hardi- 
ness may be due to the strong 
leadership of the Pir but more is due 
to their own character. 

Before analysing the Hur charac- 
ter, let us briefly state who these 
Hurs are. They are members of a 
brotherhood which came into being 
about seventy years ago. Pir Haz- 


bullah Shah, an ancestor of Pir 


Pagaro, was involved in a case of 
murder about 1865. His khalifa, 
Ghulam Nabi Laghari rendered him 
invaluable service in those hard 
days, in recognition of which the 


- Pir conferred upon him the title of 


Hur. This khalifa thereupon began 
to organise a brotherhoods the 
members of whick came to be known 
as Hurs. Its fundamental principles 
are fanatical loyalty to the Pir, 
fraternal treatment of all the mem- 
bers, never to act against but to 
co-operate with and help one 
another. Their loyalty has assumed 
so exaggerated a form that they can 
no Icnger be considered Muslims. 
They have gone to the extent of 
building mosques facing towards 
Kingri, the Pir’s residence, and of 
declaring a visit to Kingri to be as 
good as the Haj pilgrimage. Their 
fraternal treatment has eliminated 
the traitors among them and has 
given them an efficient intelligence 
service. They mainly belong to 
Balochi and Sindhi tribes but as the 
organiser was a Laghari, a member 
of a prominent Baloch tribe, the 
organisation is thoroughly Baloch in 
character. s 

In order to gain an insight into 
the Hur character which has been 
partly brought out by their present 
struggle, we have to turn to their 
poetry which portrays them most 
faithfully and vividly. The lit- 
erature of a nation constitutes its 
autobiography and this is partic- 


*Subsequently sentenced ta death by a Martial Law Court and executed.—Enp. 
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ularly so when it has not developed 
so much as to put written words to 
uses other than recording its history 
and expressing its ambitions. Balochi 
poetry mainly consists of ballads 
which narrate various wars, fought 
between different tribes. Many of 
them deal with the thirty years’ 
war that broke out between the 
Rinds and the Lasharis. Others 
record raids, horse-races and various 
tribal wars. The Hurs are so thor- 
oughly steeped in warfare that they 
cannot describe their beloved even 
without mentioning weapons of war. 


Sava Phonze ki shai theghen bahokhen, 
Bisat azh ashik jana guzokhen. 
(Her nose is like a sharp sword, a blow 
from which takes her lover’s life. ) 


Zulf zivth-buren theghenthat. 

(Her locks are scimitars which cut through 
my armour. ) 

The Pir figures prominently in 
their poetry. Numerous references 
made to him show how Pir-ridden 
the Hurs are and what status they 
assign to him. The Pi’s help is 
sought in beginning any work. 

Nishio khanan yad Pira wathiya 

Pir Alam Shah, Husain Shah Waliya. 


{Let us halt and remember our Pir, Pir 
Alam Shah, and Wali Husain Shah.) 


The Pir looks after the conscience 
of his followers and frowns upon 
their failures. 


Sar-de sherant kar-ath 

Pir bula rasihghara 

Dragul baure mazara. 

( They gave up their lives in a lion-like 
fight, and were not ashamed before the face 
of their Pir, the tigers of Mount Dragal’s 
snows. ) 


Unlike the Persians, who always 
observe the order of precedence of 
spiritual leaders, the Baloches quite 
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blasphemously place the Pir above 
all. 


Yad khanan Pir nau-bahara 
Hardaime malik sachara, 
Shaha mardan kirdagara 
Panch-tan pak, chyar yara ! 


(Let me call to mind the Pir of the fresh 
spring-tide, the Lord always true, the King, 
the creator of men, the five pure ones, the 
four Companions. } 

Despite all their admiration for 
the Pir, it is strange to find that 
the Hurs have no conception of even 
the elements of Islam. For instance, 
they believe that if the Pir offers 
prayers and discharges other relig- 
jious duties, all of them are relieved 
of such obligations. This strange 
belief has led to stranger notions. 

Name Allah hardume mar-en bandaght, 

Nen man parhean, nen namazi rosh he, 

( My service is ever to the name of Alah, 
though I neither offer prayers nor keep fasts. ) 

The taking of revenge is as sacred 
to them as to the pre-Islamic Arabs. 

Hoti bey mani shahi en 

Main baladh kilat zedhani. 

(A warrior’s revenge is dear to me, on 
those who attack my lofty fort. } 

Here is a strange plea for revenge. 

Sohav Lashari shawan dani dil pha jan 

Gwashia Dilwasha ghussave, ‘‘ Sharoe mani 

Phar wadhi kivdaran Baloch lajji na-bi, 

Gosh gunaskaran ki jihan hamchosi gusht.”’ 


(Their guide Dilwash Lashari, who was 
then heart and soul with them, cried angrily, 
“ Iam the avenger, a Baloch cannct be put 
to shame before his own tribe, the cars are 
offenders if the world says so.’’) 


The following brief story known 


` to all of them shows their keenness 


on taking revenge and also giving 
protection to those who seek their 
shelter. Some boys were chasing a 
lizard which ran into the house of 
Bibari. She thereupon asked the 
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boys to leave it alone, for it was her 
refugee. They paid her no heed 
and killed the lizard. She called 
her husband and said to him, “If 
you do not take revenge for the 
lizard, J am your sister and you are 
my brother.” He replied, “ Have 
patience. I will so act that the 
ground will be full of blood, sixty 
corpses lying on one side and fifty 
on the other, all gathered together 
for the lizard’s sake.” The ballad 
ends thus :— 


Omara naskhe ishta pha kaula 
Hongiren Balacha phara hona. 
(Omar—the husband—has left a memory 
for keeping his word, the Balach, his tribe, 
the avenger of blood. ) 


Loyalty to the leader 1s very much 
insisted upon. 


Baki malami phrushtaghant, 
Yar sangatan-i ishtaghant, 
Sharmigha nindani ma meroan, 
Murdar haramana warant, 

Shi guda amira zindagh-ant ! 

{ The other cursed cowards fled, and aban- 
doned their friends and companions. They 
shall sit with shame in the assembly and feed 
on carrion and unlawful meats, because they 
remained alive after their leader was slain. } 


Generosity is very much appre- 


ciated. 
Man bashkaghe band na ban, 
Band biaghe marde niyan I 
Harchi ki khai azh kadhira 
Sadh ganj be-aiv dara, 
Ziran pha rasten chambava 
Buran avo kharch sara, 


Ni bahr khanan go hadhira 
Velan khanan pha piadha. 


(I will not be stopped from giving. Iam 
nota man to be stopped. Whatever comes 
to me from the Crzator, a hundred treasures 
without blemish, I will seize with my right - 
hang, I will cut with my knife, I will deal 
out with my heart, I will let nothing ke 
kept back. } 


These are some of their charac- 
teristic features. In conclusien we 
may note their dash too. 


Thego arjala nabtena, 

Man dosti lura savzena, 

Lat bi kadana zivirera, 
Zar-ziren raha aman dat, 
Jakhta bandi pka gakutya, ° 
Goa go raha pharezi l... 
Dasta man gware phizenan, 
Thegha man sara bhorenan, © 
Cionan ghut-khanan ratara 
Bivoth dan birjaka radhena, . , 
Rasten dast mani hene bi ! 


(Saarpen my sword, my diamond-like 
lightaing blade, my friendly . green-flashing 
sabre ; sharpen it on the harsh whetstone, 
temper it to an edge to cut silver; gird or 
my sheath for the slaughter; both hilt anc 
edge are fasting. s 

I will cast my hand upon his neck and 
break my sword upon his head; and .so 
transfix him with my dagger that it-will sink 
in ut to the trusty hilt and my right hand 
will be stained with his blood, ) 


Hamayun used the Baloches 
against the Suri dynasty. A similar 
use could perhaps. even now be 
mace of them. ° 


ASLAM SIDDIQI 


WHAT CAN INDIA TEACH? 
PHILOSOPHY AS DARSANA AND SADHANA 


[ P, Narasimhayya, M.A., PH.D., now retired, was the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of the University of Travancore.—Ep. ] 


_ Is it any wonder that, at a time 
like the present, thoughtful men and 
woren among all nations should ask 
whether there is any hope of man- 
kind’s ever becoming Auman; and 
whether those studies known as the 
humanities, philosophy, religion, art 
and ethics, have any practical value 
in curbing the abuses of science 
which are daily deepening the hells 
of human barbarity ? 


Where are the effects of the teach- 
ings of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Kant and Hegel? What 
has resulted from the martyrdom of 
Christ, the sacrifices of Buddha and 
Muhammad, thè teachings of a 
Sankara, a Kabir or a Lao-tse and 
of the lives of the millions of men 
and women in humble stations who 
have faced the Inquisition and the 
fanatics sword without flinching, 
praying with their dying breath for 
peace on earth and good-will to all 
mankind? The strength of spirit 
for which they stood is now robbed 
and harnessed by the very evils 
against which they fought. Pseudo- 
philosophy, made up of race hatred 
and greed, and robed in the glitt- 
ering ideology of nationalism, has 
usurped the throne of true Wisdom. 

In a series of addresses delivered 
under the auspices of the British 
Institute of Philosophy on the deeper 


causes of the present war, British 
leaders of thought diagnosed it as 
the inevitable eruption of an evil 
ideology deliberately built up by the 
suppression of rational philosophy. 
Professor Adams observed that it 
was due to the decay of spiritual 
and moral values; and Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, that it was the result of the 
herd instinct being developed for 
evil. Dr. Matthews, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, urged :— 

We have not clearly made up our 
minds on the question, What is man? 
There is no more fundamental problem 
than the nature of man and his true 
good, and on our answer to it depends 
the kind of civilisation we shall try to 
create. 

Sir Richard Livingstone 
served :— 

Twenty-two years ago an earlier 
generation were determined that the 
Great War should end war....Today, 
twenty-two years later, we are engaged 
in another war involving brutalities 
which no one would have dreamt 
possible in 1914....Naturally war fills 
our eyes at the moment....But, what 
of the civilisation itself?...Is such a 
civilisation worth saving?...If the 
test of any society is how far its life 
embodies the great trinity of Goodness, 
Truth and Beauty, ask whether our so- 
ciety comes well out of such a test.... 
We understand how to control every- 
thing except ourselves, 
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For this ghastly failure of our 
modern age to build up a fairer 
civilisation, it is said that philosophy 
also is partly to blame, with its 
excessive intellectual character,—as 
if it were no more than an intellectual 
jig-saw puzzle. In Indian philosophy, 
a different spirit has prevailed. Here 
it has been emphasised not merely 
as a darsana but a sadhana as well,— 
not merely as an intellectual under- 
standing of the truth but also asa 
practical discipline without which 
the perception of the full truth is 
impossible. . 

Philosophy begins and fulfils itself 
in India as a practical science. It 
arises as the pathfinder to a better 
life, an “emancipated ” life of true 
culture and through it to an enduring 
and universal happiness. The havoc 
and privations of human life are its 
-motive-forces. The Indian philoso- 
pher is apt to brood over the pathos 
of finite existence and to emphasise 
its darker and more evanescent 
features. He speaks of the universe 
as an ocean of sorrow and pictures 
man as a gourd floating on the high 
seas and beaten about by the 
storms of circumstance. 
dark side of the picture does not 
benumb his mind and leave him sunk 
in pessimism. He sees in the very 
sense of finitude and pathos and the 
longing to rise above it, the promise 
of a higher destiny. The very sense 
of privation is the pull of the larger 
life. It is the dim nostalgia of the 
Infinite in the finite. Out of this, 
springs philosophy. 

Philosophy is the search for the 
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fuller life, in which the blinding 
storms of greed grow less and less, 
ard bloody conflicts fade away more 
ard more. In this sense philosophy 
is far-sighted pragmatism. Wha 
works for the truest and highest. 
heppiness ?—this is the question 
which gives the primary urge to 
pkilosophy and culture in India. I: 
is not a mere intellectual effoft to 
sacisfy intellectual curiosity. It is 
not an abstract theory evoked by 
the need of logic. It begins in life’s 
asp-ration to understand the infinite 
harmony and develops to teach self- 
discipline, unfolding the joys of the 
dezer life. The intellectual effort 
is the means to the practical 
discipline; and the practical dis- 
cirline itself the means to better 
perception. Both together make the 
Illumination of the mind, the fulfil- 
mert of the Self and the attainment 
of its true happiness. 

Plato remarked that philosophy 
begins in wonder. When man won- 
ders at the majesty of the hills and 
the sea, the grandeur of the starry 
heevens, the regulerity of the sea- 


‘sors, the phenomena of thunder and 


ligh-ning, and the mysteries of birth 
and death, of sorrow and inequality, 
and attempts to understand them, 
philosophy is born. The Vedic hymns 
express this wonder. ‘‘ Who guides 
the seasons, sets the limits to the sea 
anc. fixes the stars in the heavens? 
Wket was in the beginning prior 
to the world?” they ask. This 
spez-es of wonder seizes on some 
pheromenon or problem because of 
mystery inherent in it, because it is 
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fascinating, strange or contradictory. 
It is satisfied when an explanation 
is discovered which is intellectually 
and zsthetically satisfying. 

Now this urge becomes deeper 
when the practical interest of per- 
sonal fulfilment joins the intellectual 
and the zsthetic. He strives for a 
fulfilment deeper than intellectual 
and esthetic contemplation. This 


approach naturally leads him to. 


emphasise sterner and more vital 
aspects. He is not satisfied, as 
Leibniz was, for instance, with an 
onlooker’s picture of the world as a 
beautiful mosaic or a piece of music 
where the discords of anguish are 
balanced by the chords of joy. The 
total effect for a transcendent on- 
looker may be intellectually exquisite 
and esthetically beatific. But to the 
Indian philosopher a deeper view 
seems essential. He takes a prac- 
tical and therefore an individual 
stand-point. He is not looking for 
a world-picture as it may appear to 
an outside contemplator but as it 
affects each individual in his own life. 

But, though his inspiration is 
practical, the Indian philosopher 
does not forget that philosophy is a 
relentlessly critical, rational and 
inductive inquiry. * He is tireless in 
his analysis of facts, arguments 
and counter-arguments, and proofs. 
Putting aside mental idleness and 
prejudice, he is ready to examine 
every subtlety and abstraction. 
This is the ideal of philosophy which 
inspires the Indian thinker, ard 
none more than the Vedantin. 


The quest of happiness leads 
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necessarily to the search for truth 
and reality. It is a happiness which 
is deeper and more abiding than 
that of the senses. Sensuous pleas- 
ure deadens the finer spirit of 
man and corrupts his civilisation. 
Beginning as the search for enduring 
happiness, Indian philosophy be- 
comes the search for Truth. 

Now, to be faithful to facts and 
to range over their whole field with- 
out neglecting any, is the scientific 
spirit in which Indian philosophy 
embarks on its quest of Truth. It 
is a thorough study and nowhere 
merely speculative. It does not 
weave a priori webs of reasoning or 
make dreams out of its fancy. It 
waits on facts, studies them and 
reports on them. Some individual 
philosopher may ignore or fail to see 
some facts, but he will not abjure 
his primary devotion to facts as the 
arbiters and proofs of his teaching. 

This method is as scientific as 
physics or botany. It has through- 
out the free spirit of reason and 
scientific inquiry. 

It is unfortunate that the Euro- 
pean term “science” has become 
rigidly confined to the natural 
sciences, so that in applying it to 
philosophy we seem to be confusing 
this with them. But philosophy is 
scientific without being a mere 
natural science. Unbiassed inquiry 
based on facts is not the monopoly 
of the natural sciences. The Indian 
term ‘‘sastra’’ is free from such 
confusing associations. Philosophy 
is freely described in India as a 
“sastra” without the least sugges- 
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tion of its identification with natural 
science. It is the science of reality, 
tativa sastra. 

The Indian philosophers are , never 
tired of repeating that the methods 
of Agreement and Difference (anvaya 
vyatireka) are the essential first steps 
to philosophic truth. ‘The wise 
man,” says one Indian philosopher, 
“ will observe the facts and discover 
the nature of the self even as fire is 
deduced from smoke.”* Another 
remarks, 
maxim that no demonstrable fact of 
experience should be dismissed on 
the mere ground of its inexplicabil- 
ity.” 7 If theories conflict with facts, 
it is the theories that must go 
by the board. The facts remain, 
demanding a more and more ade- 
quate explanation. The maxim. that 
an ounce of fact is worth more than 
a ton of speculation is as- true .for 


the philosopher as for the scientist. 


‘This is the vital spirit of Indian 


mee philosophy. 


¿All philosophy is scientific in the 


= sense that its methods build up 
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verifable truth. Only in the range 
of its subject-matter, which is 
cosimic, and ir: the absolutely critical 
character of its investigation, does 
philososhy differ from- science. And 
in this.it is not less, but more 
then science. In Professor Ward’s 
beeutifal phrase, it stands apart as 
the “ queen among the sciences.” It 
is not æ priori speculation any. ‘more | 
than-~sczence is. z 

To what results this spirit. „of 
inquiry has led Indian philosophy in 
its age-long quest of Truth, it is 
hopeless to try to indicate in a brief 
summary. It suffices to note that 


‘it has buailt up in India a culture of. 


the widest catholicity, embracing. 
every genuine form of religion and . 
morality ; spiritualising and elevating 
art and every aspect of life; and 
finding i-s highest happiness in that 
great aspiration which might well 
be the watchword of civilisation, 
From the unreal, lead us to the real, 


From the darkness, to the light, 
From Geath, to the abiding. 


P. NARASIMHAYYA 
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THE PATH OF PATANJALI 


[ We publish here the last of a series of three articles by Dr. D. G. Londne 
on the system of mind-control taught by Patanjalii—ED. ] 


IYI—THE CONSUMMATION 


The essence of the Yogic method 
of mastering the mind consists in 
the “fradual withdrawal of the mind 
from objects, in inducing a sort 
of relaxation which culminates in a 
state of de-objectified consciousness 
with mental modes stilled, known as 
Samadhi. The nearest approach to 
a description of Samadhi is the para- 
doxical phrase “ waking sleep.” It 
is subjective consciousness devoid of 
all admixture of objective contents. 

That a settled and prolonged 
practice of the Samadhi state results 
in the storing up of enormous psychic 
energy is a commonplace axiom in 
Yogic literature. Recently the re- 
searches of Professor Berger of Jena 
have shown that when the eyes are 
shut a regular rhythm in the activity 
of the brain cells follows. The brain 
cells beat in unison only when the 
mind is indrawn and relaxed, as in 
Samadhi. Any distraction disturbs 
this regular rhythm. Ina meditat- 
ive pose, with eyes’ shut, a regular 
rhythm is setup. The vast amount 
of energy stored up in this state, 
with a regular electrical rhythm of 
ten per second, can be gauged if we 
remember that, according to Prof. 
A. V. Hill of London, an individual 
nerve can transmit about a thousand 
impulses a second. If a nerve 
impulse is an electrical phenomenon 


of such a frequency, we should not 
be surprised if an adept in Yoga 
claims the power of transmitting 
telepathic messages over long dis- 
tances. 

Just as modern would-be atoin 
splitters are experimenting with 
bombardment with protons and 
deutons, the Yogis of ancient India 
were experimenting with controlling 
the cells of the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic nervous systera. They 
strove to awaken the slumbering 
powers of the coiled-up Kundalini, 
identified with the vagus nerve of 
the sympathetic system which 
controls the heart, the lungs and 
other vital organs. Dr. Rele has 
suggested that many of the mar- 
vellous feats of the Yogis can be 
explained in terms of the volunta: y 
and conscious control of the invo- 
untary functions of the autonomous 
nervous system. Following this 
suggestion one can speculate upon 
the powers that may be developed 
once the conscious control of the 
sympathetic nervous system has been 
established. This nervous system 
man has inherited from forms of 
life which are more widely diffused 
in nature and man can therefore 
attain, through this channel, comm- 
unity with his cosmic origin. 

A study of hypnosis is likely to 
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throw a revealing light on th nature 
of the state of Samadhi. In hypno- 
sis, the ordinary waking Ego is silenc- 
ed but the hypnotic state s not to 
be identified with sleep. Wilham 
Brown describes the hypnotic state 
‘as follows :— 

Thus we produce dissociatioa of the 
power of hearing and interpreting a 
particular kind of sound from the rest 
of the mind. The rest of the mind is 
lulled to sleep; it is a case cf partial 
sleep. But more than that there is an 
emotional element at work. 


What is particularly noteworthy is 
the emphasis on the facts that 
hypnosis is not sleep, that iz can be 
induced by suggestion and that in 
hypnosis it is possible to recover lost 
memories. Samadhi like hypnosis 
is induceable by effort, and it isa 
state in which ordinary consciousness 
is eliminated, and yet a kind of 
consciousness, with a heightened and 
purified pleasurableness anc a sub- 
limated self-awareness does remain. 
The adepts in Patanjali’s method 
and technique undoubtedly expe- 
rience this super-consciousness, If 
a psychologist well-versed in modern 
‘methods of laboratory experiment 
succeeds in mastering the Yoga 
procedure up to the stage of Samadhi, 
he will certainly throw ligh= on the 
nature of this super-conscousness 
and will be able to describe Samadhi 
in terms of modern Psychology. 
Mystification and superstition in 
regard to Samadhi are prevalent. 
There is an urgent need that Samadhi- 
consciousness be studied by trained 


1 Psychology and Psychotheraly, pp. 11-12. 


introspectionists in a true scientific 
spirit, so that the fog of popular 
associat-ors may be lifted and the 
experierce of Samadhi be viewed in: 
proper perspective. 

Yog.sm proceeds on the basic 
assumpfion that mind is larger than 
conscicusress. In sleep and in 
hypnesis there occurs an accurate 


‘measurement of time, as is proved 


by the shsnomenon of the carrying 
out of fpost-hypnotic commands. 
This tasic principle is being widely 
recognised in modern thought under — 
the diffrent concepts of the sub- 
consciots, the unconscious and the 
sublimizal Modern thought has 
failed to give a consistent and. 
coheren: picture of the human 
psyche, of which different accounts 
have be2n given in biology, psycho- 
analys.s psychiatry and psychical 
research, 

The theory of the subliminal self 
as deve.oped by Myers makes the 
neares: approach to the Yogic view 
of the Fsyche. According to Myers 
the ncrmél waking consciousness is 
but a small fraction of the integral 
mind >: man. The subliminal self 
contains espects which remain un- 
develod:d in the individual’s ordina- 
ry soc.al end cultura. environment. 
In the mspirations of poets and the 
brilliant performances of scientific 
geniusss here is what he calls a 
‘“subliarinal uprush of faculty into 
the supra iminal through the ‘ psy- 
chical ciaphragm.’’’ It is through 
the szEiminal that we may come 
into closer mental relations with one 
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another and with the spiritual 
universe. 

Myers’s view has been criticised 
on the grounds of both over-sim- 
plification and over-elaborateness, 
but it seems to me unavoidable to 
posit some fundamental and founda- 
tional part of the human psyche if we 
are to explain many mental potencies 
which ordinarily remain undevel- 
oped. Yoga theory and praxis spell a 
systematic effort to lay down princi- 
ples and rules for the development 
of these slumbering potentialities of 
the human mind. It is significant 
that Yoga nowhere makes water- 
tight compartments of the mind. 
Normal and abnormal are only 
conventional labels for certain 
phenomena. Psycho-analysis only 
scratches the surface of the sub- 
conscious mind and enters a blind 
lane which does not lead us very far. 

Yoga recognises the full signif- 
icance of the subconscious as con- 
stantly determining and condition- 
ing the conscious states. The stream 
of consciousness flows between the 
banks, and above the bed of, the 
subconscious. Yoga states that the 
mental modes ( Vrittis) are deter- 
mined by the Samskaras and that 
the Samskaras in their turn are 
produced by the mental modes. 
It is thus that the wheel of the 
Vrittis and the Samskaras moves on 
eternally. The Yogic concept of 
the Samskaras is very striking and, 
rightly interpreted, implies the most 
modern theories of the subconscious 
and the unconscious, avoiding at the 
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same time their inconsistencies and 
unhealthy associations. When we 
are told that the cycle of the con- 
scious states and Samskaras, mutu- 
ally determining and conditioning 
each other, moves on eternally, we 
are to understand the Samskaras as 
mental dispositions. We must avoid 
the temptation to interpret the 
Samskaras in a purely physiological 
sense. 

Yoga refers to what is called the 
reviving of the Samskaras.’ All 
that modern physiology tells us of 
memory is that the brain paths are 
resuscitated and thus former expe- 
riences are recalled. Neurologists 
give us the number of cells in the 
cortex as around 1400 millions— 
astronomical figures! Biologists in- 
form us that each cell in man’s body 
carries its complete heredity in the 
twenty-four pairs of chromosomes 
containing the genes, t. e., the units 
of inherited characteristics. The 
single genes have been indirectly 
located in definite parts of some chro- 
mosomes. We cannot conceive how 
a single cell one-millionth of a milli- 
metre in diameter can carry com- 
plete in itself the whole heredity of a 
man, extending back over centuries 
of generations. In a world of such 
marvels we need not be surprised if 
we are informed by Yoga literature 
of accredited authenticity that by a 
revivification of the slumbering 
Samskaras man may recover memo- 
ries of past lives. These are stupen- 
dous things, immense potentialities, 
which should make us beware of a 





i Samskara Sakshatkarana. Vide Y. S. II, 18. 





frivolous and repellent rationalism 
and help us to cultivate a spirit of 
- patient sympathy and toleration 
towards the vast vistas of scientific 
knowledge. Mankind Las always 
been conservative in the D ara 
of new truths. 

Bergson regarded pure memory as 
independent of the brain and as of 
the nature of spirit. The theory of 
Psycho-physical parallelism as re- 
gards the relation of body and ‘mind 
has failed to account for the phenom- 
ena of memory and thought-trans- 
ference. Yoga claims that, by fixing 
the Sanyama (a synthetic term for 
Dharana and Dhyana) on generic 
concepts as distinguished from 
particular objects, the Ycgi can get 
access to the knowledge of other 
minds. The possibility of such a 
power can be easily comprehended in 
the light of the phenomenz of mind- 
reading and thought-transierence. 

In the literature of the Society for 
Psychical Research we come across 
many authenticated experiments on 
thought-transference and clairvoy- 
ance. These experiments clearly 
show that the phenomena cannot be 
accounted for by any of the known 
and established psychological the- 
ories and that some sort of direct 
action of one mind on another has to 
be recognised. Particularly interest- 
ing are the early experiments of 
Miss Ramsden and Miss Miles on 
telepathy at long distance. The 
more recent experiments of Mrs. 
Sinclair and Mr. Irwin are published 
in the book Mental Radio. 


1 Vide Extra-Sensory Perception. 
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Professional psychologists and ac- 
ademic scientists were not at first 
inclined to accept che authenticity of 
the results of these experiments for 
the empirical science of Psychology 
as pursued in universities and labor- 


atcries. These phenomena were 
stigmatised as psychic or para- 
psychological. But recently, since 


Dr. J B. Rhine of the Duke Univer- 
sity hes carried out experiments on 
telepethy at long distance, under 
strict laboratory control’ even the 
acalemic Psychologists have had to 
admit that the phenomena of telepa- 
thy and clairvoyance are not para- - 
psychological and supernatural but 
are perfectly verifiable within the 
limits of normal, empirical and 
experimental Psychology. ) 
We human beings can see objects 
witk. cur eyes open, but when we 
are zoli that a man can see objects 
ever. when his eyes are closed or 
heavily bandaged, or can see events 
happer.ing at a great distance, we 
are ct a loss to explain this phenom- 
enon-cf second-sight, or ‘‘ opening 
the zazes of distance.” Our eyes 
are so constituted that ether wave- 
lengths between the limits of 760 
and 363 millionths of a millimetre, 
for red and viotet respectively, can 
stimtlaie visual sensations. Wave- 
lengtis longer than those of red are 
experienced as heat and those shorter 
than these of violet: produce chem- 
ical action. In spite of the laws and 
conditicns to which our optical 
percepticns are subject, there are 


persons rho possess the supernoxmal 
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power of “seeing ” events happen- 
ing at a great distance. Swedenborg, 
the well-known savant and mystic, 
once astonished the company at a 
tea-party at Gottenborg, by inform- 
ing them that a dangerous fire had 


broken out in Stockholm. Many 
similar stories are current in which 
some persons have actually ‘‘seen”’ 
a theft being committed or a man 
being drowned at a distance. 


Now the question to be considered 
is whether these powers of super- 
perception are inborn or attainable 
by effort. The Yoga system says 
they are attainable by the practice 
of intensive concentration. It is 
admitted that a person under hypno- 
sis can narrate events happening at 
a distance. If hypnosis is a dissocia- 
tion from normal waking conscious- 
ness, produced by suggestion, there 
is no theoretical reason why the same 
power should not be attained by 
auto-suggestion. Telepathy is some- 
times: compared to wireless teleg- 
raphy. It is a helpful analogy but 
nothing more than that. It is well 
for us to recognise the essentially 
non-spatial nature of mind. Mind 
transcends the limitations of geome- 
try and geography | 

In the concept of “ thinking of the 
opposite” (Pratipaksha Bhavana) 
we find a very sound principle of the 
bi-polarity of mind harnessed to the 
service of practical psychology as 
applied to individual guidance, Here 
the positive character of Patanjali’s 
procedure is in contrast with the 
negative character of the technique 
of psycho-analysis. The Yoga proce- 
dure 'aims at integration of personal- 
ity while psycho-analysis is content 
with removing the repressed complex 
in the unconscious. Like consult- 
ing psycho-analysts, practising Yogis 
will prove a veritable boon to many 
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in their personal guidance. 

It is said that by fixing the 
Sanyama on the form of the body, 
the adept can acquire the wonderful 
power of making the body invisible. 
Human imagination has always 
played with this power of invisibility 
as we know from mythology and 
fiction. This power appears mirac- 
ulous, but a little reflection will 
show that nature herself has tried 
this device in what is called in 
biology protective colouration. If 
visibility depends upon optical con- 
ditions of light and shade, the 
possibility of invisibility will lie in 
the direction of adjustments of light 
and shade with reference to the 
background. Attempts have been 
made to explain the supernormal 
powers of the Yogis in terms of the 
“ Sukshma Sharir,” the astral body 
or the ethereal double. In our 
opinion the subject of supernormal 
powers has only a historical import- 
ance, inasmuch as this topic seems to 
be an importation from Buddhistic 
literature. It is significant that it 
is slurred over by Patanjali who 
warns aspirants that these powers 
are only obstacles, temptations to 
be avoided rather than indulged in. 


In the highest reaches of purely 
psychological procedure, Yoga tends 
to pass into religion and mysticism. 
Psychology paves the way for synop- 
tic metaphysics of existence as a 
whole. The individual Ego, freed 
from the limitations of the psycho- 
physical personality, will merge into 
The In- 
dividual will become the Absolute. 
But obviously we are here passing 
beyond the empirical ground of 
psychology and therefore the concept 
of Kaivalya is not part of our 
present task—the study of the Path 
of Patanjali. 


D. G. LONDHE 
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RETHINKING RELIGION * 


Rethinking Religion is an analysis of 
the present shifting currents in religious 
thought and a projection into the 
future of their implications by one of 
America’s greatest liberal ministers. 
John Haynes Holmes brings to the field 
of religious survey and prediction the 
matured experience of thirty years in 
a free pulpit. Heis also widely known 
and respected as a progressive pacifist, 
an author and a radio speaker. 
Rethinking Religion is informative con- 
cerning the frame of reference beginning 
to emerge from non-denominational 
churches, but it is also unusually 
suggestive as a careful analysis of 
religion itself. ; 

“The view-point presented in this 
book,” writes Holmes, “is that the 
essence of religion is not revelation or 
divine disclosure, as these words are 
commonly understood, but experience 
in the realms of nature and of human 
nature.” He calls attention to the 
present sweeping changes in religion’s 
attempt to adapt itself to realities of 
the modern world and regards this 
phenomenon as “an intellectual and 
spiritual process which is bound in the 
end to be fatal to creeds, rituals, 
institutions....The old basis of relig- 
ion is gone, or is going,” he concludes, 
“and a new basis of religion is yet to 
come.” 

Holmes then proceeds to describe the 
three modern “‘different and mutually 
exclusive attitudes. toward religion 
prevailing among men. The first, or 
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tracitionally fundamental attitude, he 
characterizes as a belief that religion is 
intruded from without, or rather from 
abore....The variations of this idea of 
religion as a divine disclosure. ..all isvolve 
the concept of something external, and 
therefore alien to man...It is the idea which 
underlies as = foundation the historic struc- 
ture of orthodox Christian faith, both Cathol- 
ic acd Protestant. Yet it is an idea which 
is tclay impossible to modern thought. 

Among the most important reasons 
causal to disintegration of dogmatic 
ortzodoxy are scholarly Biblical crit- 
icism and an introduction to the West- 
ern world of Eastern Scriptures. Writes 
Ho mes :— | 

The Bible belongs properly with the 
religbus literatures of history—with such 
writapgs as tiose laboriously collected and 
editel by Max Müller in his stupendous 
librery of The Sacred Books of the East. These 
book= are ‘‘sacred,’’ as the Bible is sacred, 
becarse together they deal with sacred as 
cont-asted with secular subjects—God, the 
soul, immortalk-ty, the moral law. 

Atter a brief examination of the new 
‘rei gion of unbelief” or materialism, 
Holmes returns to his own view that 
religon, if it exists at all, must exist as 
a natural phenomenon. “For nature 
is the whole.” {n the clarification of 
this view-point he introduces a state- 
ment of Johr Dewey, that ‘‘ whatever 
introduces perspective is religious ” and 
holds that we should not feel religion 
to Le a separate something which of 
itsel? lends perspective. This immedi- 
atel= indicates an attitude transcending 
creecs and denominations. Therefore 
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Holmes does not write as a Christian. 
Indeed, from the temper of his book 
one might conclude that the author 
feels a closer kinship with the broader 
currents of Eastern religion than with 
any recognized Western church. 


All religions are true in the measure of their 
fidelity to the inner spirit of man....When I 
saw Gandhi, of India, chanting his Hindu 
prayers and reading his Hindu scriptures, and 
walk™g in the footsteps of his Hindu saints, 
I pondered, in the spectacle of such a soul, if 
Hinduism is not the sublimest religion in the 
world...If there is to be distinction between 
these many religions of many peoples, it must 
be upon the basis not of true and false, but 
of high and low...Few religions are pure, or 
remain pure, except as they are made pure 
by the lives of those who live them. The 
Mahatma of India, by his unique example, 
has made Hinduism the noblest religion of 
our time. 


In answering the question, ‘‘ What is 
religion ?’’ Holmes brings to light an 
interesting quotation from Albert Ein- 
stein. Says the great mathematician, 

Religion is a cosmic sense. The individual 
feels...the nobility and marvellous order 
which are revealed in nature...and seeks to 
experience the totality of existence as a unity 
full of significance. 

In this same discussion the question 
arises, however, whether Holmes does 
not subscribe rather fully, even though 
he may not himself be aware of it, to a 
modern evolutionary theory concerning 
the gradual growth of human intell- 
igence through the ‘‘cave-man’’ stage 
to the present. 


As man awakened to that intelligent 
consciousness which distinguishes him from 
the mere animal...there must have come a 
time when he felt himself overwhelmed by the 
vastness.and complexity of the universe.... 
This ‘‘cosmic sense,” as Einstein calls it, 
marked the birth of religion in man’s soul. 


Here is clearly faith in the hypothesis 
that the human soul, rather than being 
an enduring and timeless factor, is the 
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creation of biological evolution. In 
Holmes’s own context, however, it 
should be remembered that this assump- 
tion also is without proof and subject 
to question. 

Turning to the history and defects 
of church organization, Holmes makes 
some penetrating observations. He 
points out that the churches of every 
denomination, fully as much as state 
political organizations, have been 
instruments of ‘‘ deliberate conspiracy ” 
in the interest of darkness and oppress- 
ion. Because of this, faith in relig- 
ion itself has quite naturally been 
emaciated. 


The experience of the last great war, in 
1914-1918, may well have convinced all but 
the stoutest soul that religion offers no mere 
refuge from the sins and outrages of the 
world, but on the contrary is itself a diabol- 
ically clever device to make not only respec- 
table but holy what would otherwise so 
horrify men as to lead them to revulsion and 
repudiation of war’s smallest deeds. 


Although Holmes believes that all 
denominational institutions must event- 
ually disintegrate, he points out that 


-tit is probable that the Protestant 


churches will disappear much faster 
than the far-flung parochial institutions 
of Rome” because Protestantism has 
become neither fish, flesh nor fowl. 
Three interesting qualities of the 
“true church” of the future are 
outlined by Holmes as follows :— 


It must be undenominational, in the sense 
that it definitely substitutes for loyalty to 
any single sectarian group identification with 
the whole body of the community. It must 
be free, in the sense that it recognizes the 
authority of no creed or statement of faith, 
but leaves all matters of theological opinion 
to the unfettered thought and conviction of 
the individual. It must be democratic, ir the 
sense that it organizes its life on the basis of 
self-determination both for the group and for 
the single individual within the group. 
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Other points of significance in Re- ` 


thinking Religion centre around the 
fruitful discussions of the terms “ God ” 
. and “Prayer.” It might be argued 
_ that in these two instances a complete 
change of terms would serve better 
_ than redefinition. Holmes, howev er, 
chooses the latter alternative. In 


evaluating the significance of Prayer 


he insists that 


prayer is:not the practice of magic in the 
hope of miracle..,.Prayer...psychologically 
interpreted, is selection, attention, resolve... 
We are ourselves little centres of energy 
integrated with the universe which is the 
storehouse’of energy...Around us and above 
us, as within us, are forces mystically akin to 
ourselves, but so much greater than ourselves, 
which fill the worid. If we are to fulfil our 
desires and therewith achieve our prayers, we 
must bring them into harmony with these 
higher forces, as an engineer brings the 
designs of his construction into harmony with 
gravitation . 


The definition of God is also 
enlightening, indicating Holmes’s miss- 
ion in constantly changing or revital- 
izing. the concepts of Christian termino- 
logy:. He approaches the consideration 
of God through a discussion of all 
activities which men pursue as “ ideal 
ends. ”’ 


These ends, however, all have a common 
significance and value. They are unified in 


their character as ideals, and in their claims. 


upon the allegiance of men’s hearts. Further- 
more, the human mind, essentially co-ordina- 
tive in its processes, insists upon combining 


Japan's New Order. By GEORGE 
Gopwin. (The Thinker’s Forum, No. 
23. C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
6d.). An informative and chastening 
account. Japan’s traditional State- 
worship, racial pride and fear of foreign 
aggression were tinder awaiting - the 
spark. Western imperialism and racial 
discrimination supplied it. Westerners 
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these iceals into 2 single order of thought, 
and this somprehending them as one. There 
is a 1n ty of ideal ends, in other words, which 
includes and classifies and itself supersedes 
the various ideals which together comprise 
this uriz~. And this unity must have a namə, 
or erm, by which it may be known ard 
definitel, described. What can that name, 
or zert, be other than the familiar word, 
Goč ? 


‘Or, the last and E snost 
important question of Immortality, 
Dr. Holmes refrains from dedicating 
himsélf to a particular theory of con- 
tinued existence. He writes instead 
that although “mankind has-not yet 
seen oT verified an immortal life, the 
best minds have proclaimed it because 
it is necessary, though still unseen, to 
explain the psychic, or spiritual quali- 
tiss o2 man’s being.’ Without this 
hypothesis, he goes on to infer, all of 
the ` observed phenomena of personal- | 
ity -emain incredible. ’ 


The distinctive characteristic of 
Eokmes’s contribution in Rethinking 
Fel-gion is that it actually fulfils the 
implications of its title, instead of 
attempting to plead a special case. It 
is a sincere, and, if the word has any 
rieas_ng at all, an unbiased revaluation 
cf aH those factors in the mocern 
religious equation which are most per- 
{inent to the needs of the present and 
the fature. 


«e HERVEY WESCOTT 
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zaugat the “ barbarians ” what civil- 
isetion means. Example proved strong- 
er tkan precept. 


in Jess than a century the Japanese have 
taker from the Western world everything it 
has to-give save what was most worth giving. 

Itis their own reflection in the mirror 
of Japan at which the Western nations 
start today. 


E. 
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AN INTELLECTUAL BOUNDARY PROBLEM 


AN INTELLECTUAL BOUNDARY PROBLEM * 


The well-known scientist who writes 
this book has sought to discuss some 
of the problems of philosophy in 
the light of modern developments of 
physical science. He takes for granted 


that there is no cleavage between the. 


two forms of approach to reality, the 
scientific and the philosophic. Philoso- 
phy is not concerned with man alone, 
but with reality as a whole; and so is 
science. But still their methods as well 
as their aims differ. 

The tools of science are observation and 
experiment; the tools of philosophy are 
discussion and contemplation. It is still for 
science to try to discover the pattern of 


events, and for philosophy to try to interpret 
it when found. 


It appears to us that this way of 
distinguishing science and philosophy 
is likely to mislead: The distinction is 
more radical than is generally realised. 
It is because Sir James fails to recognise 
this that he thinks that the new back- 
ground provided by the science of 
physics has new philosophical implica- 
tions, and that some of the older 
discussions of philosophical problems 
have ceased to be meaningful and so, 
real. He would have philosophers 
note these implications and define 
their concepts afresh. 

For example, materialism in the old 
form can no longes be held, because 
the physical universe has ceased to be 
a matter of mere particles moving in 
physical space and time. Matter has 
become almost empty of its material 
content,—it has become just empty 
space. The trend of modern physics is 
towards some form of mentalism, even 
towards objective idealism of some sort. 
We are obliged to go beyond phenom- 
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ena which we can observe to a reality 
underlying phenomena which we cannot 
observe and which might well be men- 
tal or spiritual. 

Again, causality may be true for the 
man-sized world, but it is not true of 
the electronic world. Science has 
enlarged the scope of study and there- 
by rendered this concept less meaning- 
ful today. The new physics is not 
opposed to some form of freeclom or 
indeterminism at the centre of things, 
although it may be difficult to define 
this concept very exactly or beyond say- 
ing that it is a form of unconscious 
determinism. 


Lastly, modern physics is not only 
averse to the particle-view of matter 
(since the particles are reduced to 
waves of radiation), but it would even 
seem to suggest, according to Sir James, 
that human individuality is fictitious 
in character and capable of being 
reduced to one common spiritual 
existence. 

We cannot subscribe to the view that 
the subject-matter of science is the 
same as that of philosophy, or that 
science can give a new direction to, 
much less solve, the problems of philoso- 
phy. There is no such thing as a border- 
land between science and philosophy 
which may be investigated with 
profit either by the scientist or by the 
philosopher. What appears so, is really 
an incursion into foreign territory. 

Sir James makes much of the three- 
fold distinction of nature into the 
man-sized world which is perceived 
through our sense-organs, the electronic 
world which does not form “a replica 
on a minute scale of the phenomena of 
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the man-sized world,” and the phenom- 
ena of the world of nebulae. Whatever 
the differences between the three divi- 
sions, sclence 1s committed to a study 
of what can be observed and is thus 
reducible to sense-data of some sort. 
No regularities can be noted, and no 
predictions made and verified, unless 
we have to do with sensible objects 
which can be observed. But if that is 
so, matter cannot be eliminated from 
any picture of the physical world; for 
in the end, matter may Le more, but 
never less than, our images of matter 
or what we call sense-data. To say 
that matter itself is reduced to empty 
space is really to say’ not only that 
there is no matter, but also that there 
can be no possible content for the 
study of science. 


Science is nothing if it is not a 
study of ‘‘ physical phenomena,” which 
is another name for matter. There is 
‘a further limitation. This study is 
quantitative or mathematical, not 
qualitative. Science can only measure 
or calculate in order to predict. When 
the mathematical formule which gov- 
ern the occurrence of phenomena have 
been found, the business of science is 
over. We have got knowledge which 
is in a way quite certain. The other 
business of seeking to understand the 
working of nature through some known 
model or picture is a diferent matter. 
It is here that there is most marked 
progress, and we can say with modern 
physics, that no model can ever be 
satisfactory or give us an exact idea of 
the inward working of nature. All 
these models are subjective and do not 
carry us very far. They are purely 
conjectural and so mental. We can 
never know the exact truth of things, 
but only the drapery in which the truth 
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clothes itself. Such are the limitations 
of any scientific approach to nature. 
Science can have nothing to say about 
any sv diritual basis of things, about 
freeiom, etc. It must study matter 
alore or—what is the same thing—the 
wor.d cf phenomena. 


Phicsophy does not seek to study 
the pLenomenal world. If anything, it 
seeks to know the reality behind «he 
phenomena. In any case, philosophy, 
unl.ke science, is not interested in tha 
objscz as such, but only as the object 
forms part of our experience. It is this 
experience that is the concrete datum 
for philosophy, and not the abstract 
obec:. But if that is so, the subject- 
matter of philosophy is from the very 
start something spiritual and not mate- 
rial; fcr experience is nothing if it is 
noi of the very stuff of spirit. It is 


bezaase the object forms part of |: 


experience that it becomes possible for 
us to go beyond it to an underlying 
realizy which is spiritual in character. 


This approach to reality is certainly 
nct through any technique of science, 
ar.d it has no relation whatsoever with 
scientific investigations. It is purely a 
matzer of analysis and interpretation 
of experience as such and as a whole. 
A philosopher accordingly need not bea 
scientist or seek the aid of a scientist. 
Ee has an indeperdent sphere of work 
and an independent method. All his da- 
ta are given him in his own experience, 
and no data are left outsidé which may 
sror:se him or disprove his conclusions 
in the end; and his method is no other 
than that of spiritual reflection and 
rat.onal interpretation. He has no use 
for any inductive methods of science or 
prcbable reasoning as it is called, or for 


the purely deductive methods of logic. 


Philcsophy is a super-science in this 
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sense, a science which has nothing in 
common with physical science. It is 
more truly a science of the spirit, for it 
studies the part which thought and 
more generally spirit plays in the 
construction and in the intelligibility 
of the phenomenal world to us. It is 
here that we can give some sense to 
freedom or to the spiritual basis of 
reality. 

The book is very well written. The 
latest developments of physical science 
are explained simply and without 
technicalities. It will be found most 
interesting and illuminating to the lay 
reader who makes no clear-cut distinc- 
tion between science and philosophy 
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and who is prepared to learn what 
science has to say on matters generally 
regarded as philosophical. Sir James 
does not claim that modern physical 
science solves any of the problems of 
philosophy. Nevertheless his treatment 
is likely to create some confusion inas- 
much as it gives the impression that 
science can give us information which 
will put philosophy on the right track 
and philosophical discussion of certain 
problems on better lines. It ap>vears 
to us that it does nothing of the sort. 
It can at best echo as not being contra- 
ry to known facts of science what we 
can only reach through a different kind 
of rational study. 

: G. R. MALKANI 


THE MESSAGE OF SANKARACHARYA * 


The Self understood as a distinctive 


superphysical or supersensuous entity 
has been the basic or foundational 
concept of all systems of Indian 
thought. It is therefore no wonder 
that in an avowedly monistic or 
absolutistic system like that of Sri 
Sankaracharya all doctrines, the- 
ories, hypotheses and explanations 
reveal an inherent centripetal move- 
ment towards the nature of the Self as 
identical with the Supreme. Though 
later system-builders have not hesitated 
to criticise the Acharya’s absolutism 
and monism, there has always prevailed 
striking unanimity of judgment about 
the unparalleled brilliance of Sankara 
as a metaphysical craftsman. Not- 


withstanding the by no means inconsid- 
erable output of scholars, European, 
American and Indian, the life and the 
philosophy of system-builders like 
Sankara form permanent themes which 
contain an implicit invitation to 
researchers to discover and expound 
something new. I do not, therefore, 
believe that there is any need to 
justify the publication of these volumes. 

The Atma Bodha, a beginners’ manual 
(Prakarana) by Sankara, contains in 
a nutshell the essential truths of 
Advaita which have been elaborately 
established with philosophic argu- 
mentation and dialectical metaphysics 
in the Upanishads, the Brahma-Sutras 
and the Gita. The text runs to sixty- 
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eight stanzas and the commentary in 
Sanskrit (almost word for word) is 
strikingly simple and illuminating. 

Stanzas 3 and 38 proclaim z0 modern 
researchers that they should not 
whittle down or adulterate the pure 
monism and intellectualism o: Sankara. 
The former emphatically declares that 
all action programmes, po itical, ec- 
onomic etc. are downright error-ridden. 
The latter as emphatically -epudiates 
the modern view of a Yogi as a social 
or political worker freely mixing in 
society. 

In the interests of impartia- investiga- 
tion of these ancient classics, and of the 
maintenance at a high level of rational 
research, I have to make cme or two 
comments. Regarding the classifica- 
tion of Sankara’s works, the author of 
the Introduction has followed Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, who appears to have sug- 
gested that some works at-ributed to 
Sankara are indisputably his, some are 
doubtful and some cannot have been 
written by Sankara. I am afraid that 
this cut-and-dry classification will not 
do. There ts obvious danger in Western 
canons of literary criticism being applied 
to the ancient classics 3y way of 
standardisation or rough-and-ready me- 
chanisation. Modern research has up 
till today proved nothing m the light 
of which some works may have to be 
rejected definitely as not composed by 
Sankara. 


Secondly, reference is made in the 
Preface to the “pure monotheism ” of 
Sankara. It is a misnomer to call 
Sankara’s system monoteism, pure 
or other. He admitted the validity 
and the working advantages of the 
Hindu Pantheon which was and is even 
today purely polytheistic. Sankara’s 
devotional prayers and hymns are 
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addr2ssed to not one but many deities 
and thus Sankara subscribes to polythe- 
isc, at least for religious worship, with 
ths metaphysical reservation that these 
deis belong to a lower degree of 
realy Sankara’s system is Monism 
or Absolutism. It is not monotheism. 


Tk:rdly, it is regrettable that 
ph_lescphical terms have been loosely 
used For instance, Ramanuja’s system 
is described on p. xlii as “qualified 
Mcnism,’’ but, on p. lxvii, as ‘‘nen- 
quaifizd monism.” The matter kas 
long Deen settled. Ramanuja’s “‘ visish- 
tedvata ” is neither qualified nor non- 
quatiiizd monism. Tt is not monism at 
a. Ramanuja admits three founda- 
ticnal entities, Chit (sentient ), A-chit 
(zon-sentient) and Isvara (The 
Siprene). So Ramanuja is a pluralist. 

Tkese commen:s would not touch 


tze general excellence of the volume, - - 


ot. -he publication of which the Editor 
szoild have the congratulations of all 
interested in Indian philosophy and in 
t-e message of Sankara’s Aima Boaha. 

The Upadesa-sahasri is in two parts ; 
the prose part contains .three sections ; 
tte verse part, nineteen. There are 
rot exactly a thousand teachings: in 
the Sanskrit figurative embellishment, 
the term “ Sahasri ” means only meny. 

Tas message of the Upadesa-sahasri 
iz tte Oneness of Existence, knowledge 
ca? %Hich is the only means of liberation 
from the meshes of transmigration. I 
desire to emphasise a truth to which 
saficient attention has not been drawn, 
s> fa- as I am aware, by European“or 
Indien authors who have critically 
exp inded this. work before. If is 
ustcmary to speak of the dizzy heights 
zf Advaitic oneness which one in a 
million peradventure can hope to scale 


.ty creans of the metaphysical, concep- 
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tual and ethical ladder, but, in this 
manual, the Acharya has summed up 
the quintessence of Advaita for popular 
understanding. Sankara appears in 
this work as an expert psychologist. 
He has developed the doctrines in an 
ascending order of difficulty and 
complexity, patterning his teaching to 
secure from his pupils the maximum of 
ungerstanding response. 

There is another aspect of the 
Acharya’s method which unmistakably 
anticipates modern psychology. In 
order to secure the greatest advantage 
with the least endeavour, psychologists 
suggest that theories extraordinarily 
dificult on account of their abstruse 
nature should be taught straightway 
as if they were the easiest of comprehen- 
sion. The Acharya writes “ Poorvam- 
upadtiset-atmatkya - pratipadaparah-srt- 
teeh,” i.e., he counsels that Smriti 
texts which proclaim the oneness of 
Atman be first taught. This would 
excite students’ intellectual curiosity 
as experience would show that the 
finite self, suffering from the countless 
ills of existence, can never be identical 
with the Infinite, free from all such 
ills. Then would commence the course 
of Advaita instruction with emphasis 
on the unreliable character of workaday 
experience and with indications of the 
final goal. Such is the plan pursued 
in the prose section, which is in the 
form of a dialogue befween teacher and 
pupil. 

The concluding section embodies a 
‘dialogue between the mind and the 
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self. Modern European and American 
psychology does not discriminate 
between the two, but that mind and 
self are disparate entities has been an 
agelong postulate of Vedantic psy- 
chology. It is on account of the 
multilateral energising of the mind that 
the self seems to suffer. Mind is the 
source of all secular and spiritual 
mischief. At the dawn of true insight, 
the self triumphs over the machina- 
tions of the mind. 

= Swami Jagadananda’s translation is 
generally accurate and interesting, but, 
making all possible allowance for 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to 
express technical philosophical Sans- 
krit terminology in English, I may 
point out that in more contexts than 
one, the rendering could have been 
better. The term “ Pari-sankhyana’”’ 
is translated ‘‘ Repetition. ” Its correct 
connotation is either aid or help to right 
understanding or a carefully considered 
statement. I am afraid the rendering 
of the entire stanza commencing with 
“ Chattanya-bhasyata—’*’ and ending 
with “ anu-bhavo-bhavet”’ (p. 96) 
requires refashioning. There is hardly 
any justification for changing the voice 
and rendering “ sishyam-pricchet’’ as 
“ disciple is asked. ” 

Though some good editions of the 
Upadesa-sahasri are available, Swamiji 
deserves the warmest congratulations 
of students of philosophy in general 
and of Advaita-Vedanta in particular 
on the publication of Sri Sankara’s 
striking manual on modern lines. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 
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Magadha Architecture and Culture. 
By SRIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Illus- 
trated. (University of Calcutta ) 


The author of this finely produced 
and finely illustrated book is, after 
Havell, the most passionate champion 
of the revival of Indian Architecture 
according to its finest characteristics 
and traditions. He has been ceaselessly 
working for the foundaticn of a 
New School of Indian Architecture to 
resuscitate its past glories and achieve- 
ments as a vital contribution to the 
progress of Indian culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

The current trend of hybrid or ultra- 
modern architecture pursued by Indian 
architects gives a poor acconnt of the creative 
genius of India....Traditions should be the 
legitimate basis of all modern ard future 
styles of Architecture in India....India 
should be free both culturally and politically. 
...Universities and Municipalities should 
join hands and save the architecture of India 
from threatened extinction. 

Echoing these eloquent words of the 
author one might well ask: “L'art, 
dans l Inde, sera-t-il ou ne sera-t-tl pas 
Indien?” To this, very varying answers 
have been given, in connection with 
the revival of Indian Pictorial Art. 
Architecture is a psycho-social advent- 
ure, not a mere means of devising a 
“machine for living.” It is a living 
art, changing as the world changes, 
reflecting the customs, the manners and 
the way of life ofa people. Does India 
today stand where it did in the Gupta 
Period, or in Mauryan times? Could 
we build today a Chinese pagoda 


Indian Pageant. By F. YEATS- 
Brown. (Eyre and Spottiswoode (Pub- 
lishers ), Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is bad history and worse 
propaganda. Major Yeats-Brown sets 
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in Piccadilly Circus or transfer the 
silacuette of the Kailasa Temple from 
Elira to Hornby Road? Yet such 
thnzs have happened and Sir John 
Soane thought that a church or a house 
shotld look like a Greek temple. And 
nineteenth-century England is full of 
illastrations of offices and places of 
business actually designed in the class- 
icel style. Temples and monuments 
may continue ancient traditions, but 
coukd or should a modern insurance 
building ape the facades of Buddhist 
shrines? Yet Mr. Chatterjee might 
arswer that we have in ancient 
architectural practices enough tradi- 
tions on which to model our civic 
buiklings. 

Unfortunately, the title of the book 
is very pretentious, and presents the 
atthor in the rôle of a scholarly 
artiquarian, notwithstanding his own 
procest: ‘J am not a technical schol- 
ar.” Yet sucha modest apology does 
nct cover the violence done to the 
history of Indian Art, owing to a total 
lack of perspective. A consistent, 
homogeneous or continuous “School of 
Magadha Architecture” is something 
unknown to historians of Indian Art. 
Yet Mr. Chatterjee’s bad archxology 
stoild not impair his good cause, the 
development of Indian Architecture, 
which he is championing with so much 
justifiable fervour and passion. For 
Yucian Architecttire is a glorious her- 
itage of culture, not only of India but 
o: the whole world. 

O. C. GANGOLY 


oat to review the “Indian pageant” 
o: five thousand vears—from Mohenjo- 
dato to the preser.t day—in a slim little 
volame of 186 pages, out of which 84 
pages make a pretence of providirg a 
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tabloid history of fifty centuries, while 
the rest of the book can only be describ- 
ed asa laboured and not very subtle 
apologia for British rule in India— 
with all the usual clichés about the 
Blessings of British Raj intact! 


To this reviewer at least there is no 
more offensive type of Englishman 
than the patronising ‘‘ friend of India ” 
who claims ‘‘to love India as much 
as“t love my own country,” who waxes 
eloquent about the ‘ great philoso- 
phies,” ‘“‘great art” and “ancient 
religions,” misquotes Ramkrishna with 
approval, talks about the Indians’ 
mystical “sense of beauty and a sense 
of the world unseen,” and then blandly 
concludes that the solution of India’s 
manifold problems lies in its vivisection 
into Pakistan, Hindustan, Rajasthan 
and a Sikh State—with, of course, the 
British lording over all of them! ‘‘ The 
British have no need to apologise for 
their presence in India,’’ says Major 
Yeats-Brown. ‘They are fulfilling a 
necessary function, and will continue 
to do so, while handing over to those 


Victory or Vested Interest? G. D. H. 
CoLE AND OTHERS. (George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., London. 5s.). These 
essays, based on lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Fabian 
Society, ask a significant question. 
G. D. H. Cole thinks that the war’s 
being fought as it is, under the institu- 
tions of private capitalism, means that 
the profit motive must and does impede 
efficiency and production. Inevitably, 
so long as outright nationalisation of 
industries is not achieved. Harold 
Laski believes that this war is rooted 
in unwillingness to achieve democracy 
at home, inasmuch as the fundamental 
character of economic power since 1939 
is unchanged. Exigencies of war 
production have only strengthened 
capitalist interests; the present com- 
promise between laissez-faire and 
planned capitalism can yield neither 
coherent nor well-directed production, 
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who live in the country the control of 
their own internal affairs, and indeed 
external affairs, provided they do not 
conflict with the safety of India as a 
whole.” The perfect Amery touch! 


As a historian, the author of Bengal 
Lancer must rate very low. He still 
seems to believe that the pageant of 
history is the procession of Kings and 
Queens, conquerors and emperors. It 
would be futile to expect from him a 
history of the people who, more than 
rulers and potentates, ensure the con- 
tinuity of civilisations. And, of course, 
it would be a heresy to suggest to a 
conservative like him that there is 
such a thing as the economic basis of 
historical development. 


It is, indeed, difficult to view this 
volume seriously. It is littl more 
than an expensive and pretentious 
propaganda pamphlet, with an attract- 
ive and colourful dust-cover, produced 
with the obvious intention of appeas- 
ing the disturbed conscience of Britain 
and America. 


K. A. ABBAS 


The present mental climate, he believes, 
is suitable for the organisation of a 
revolution by consent. Francis Williams 
thinks that though theoretically de- 
mocracy is a great equalitarian creed, 
in general practice “inequality is its 
chosen wear.” The public-school 
tradition fostered an insular clinging 
to privilege and property and made 
permanent sacrifice of economic power 
unthinkable. What is needed, he 
avers, is willingness to make social 
justice the criterion. George Orwell is 
convinced that today’s capitalist 
democracy—sustained on parasitic 
economy—must either change or 
perish. Mary Sutherland discusses 
the many problems connected with the 
economic status of women. 

Before war-leaders talk of democracy 
and make promises, they will do well 
to read this slim volume. 


V. M. [INAMDAR 
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_ Evenings in Albany. By CLIFFORD 
Bax. (Eyre and Spottiswoode ( Pub- 
lishers ), Ltd., London. &s. 6d.) 

Clifford Bax, playwrighz:, poet, essay- 
ist, has written this bock of musings 
because he was happier ir. his rooms in 
Albany than in any other of his 
London dwellings. His Ivory Town was 
Albany—that private estate in the 
heart of London’s West End, with its 
arcade, ‘‘ The Rope Walk_”’ connecting 
Piccadilly with Burlington Gardens. 
He no longer lives ther2 (there was 
a little matter of a bomb) but in 
Cambridge: yet his heart, one feels, 
has never left Albany anc these essays 
are like his retreat itself, a reminder of 
a lost age. 

So bravely does Mr. 3ax wear all 
his tastes, if not all his heart, on his 
sleeve that it is impossibie not to 
respect him. His elegant and eclectic 
nostalgia for the past and his almost 
complete immunisation iron the in- 
fluences which have dcmimated his 
contemporaries may evoke wonder in 
some breasts, though not (except, 
perhaps, among the very young ), anger. 
He cannot believe that “Ezra Pound, 
D. H. Lawrence, Arnold Bennett, 
Aldous Huxley or even Bernard Shaw 
would stick in the memory of Eng- 
lishmen if Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and 
Meredith himself were alrzacy authors 
- whom nobody perused. ” He has never 
“cared for Eliot.” He s completely 
out of touch with even the middle-aged 
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poets like W. E. Auden. He thinks 
tLat in his day there has been only 
one Englishman “whom we ought to 
cella ‘great’ writer ’’—-Thomas Hardy. 
For h-m the “golden days” are the 
Tador epoch. His admired architecture 
t of that period: old English music 
irom Byrd to Purcell his favourite 
music (not forgetting ‘‘ Greensleeve ”). 
CT corse he likes cricket. - 

He cells a story of John Drinkwater 
{ vhos3 name may possibly stand as an 
epitorre of all that was wrong with 
Englisn Literature in the “entre deux 
geerres”?) which is worth recording. 
Drinkwater said on one occasion: “ You 
remember that I adapted Mussolini’s 
p-ay azout Napoleon?” 

“I remember it, yes, ”’ 
“I sawit.” 

“Way,” said the poet, “must he 
tkreaten to conquer Abyssinia ?....It 
may not do any good, but yesterday I 
cent a long telegram, advising him, to 
z2andon the whole project. ” | 

This anecdote is relevant, perhaps, 
tc Mr. Bax’s belief that there are two 
knds of artists, 
tanse who by temperament paddle along 
ta2 main stream and thcse who, at the risk 
cE ending up in backwaters, principelly | 
Gesire to get away from the main stream and, . 


in. consequence, paddie themselves down eny 
urmapfed creek. 


Artists, however, are apt to be 
neither democratic best-sellers ror 
dJettanti of the Îvory Town. 

Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON 


replied Bax, 


The Art of Discipline ard Leadership cz 


or How to Maintain D:scipline and 
Attain Leadership. By AEUL Hasanat. 
(The Standard Library <A, Dacca. 
Rs. 2/4 or 3s. 6d.). Such books havea 
limited appeal. Not because of their 
supercilious tone but because the reader 
willing to be so advised can often 
‘enough advise himself. And no advice 


* 


cen be so effective as that which comes 
from within. Neither discipline ror 
Isaderchip can be developed withcut 
cdf-he.p. But this common-sense man- 
uzl, containing numerous practical 


'eLgges:ions,' can help its readers to 


dscipl.ne and leadership as much as 
imposed ne ever can. 
V. M. I. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Apropos of the phenomenal recent 
development in television the Editor of 
Science and Culture observes truly in 
his April issue :— 

A fifteenth century man if he were to visit 
the Earth to-day, would ascribe it to magic, 
or to occult powers! But a patient reading 
of the story of this achievement would show 
that there is nothing supernatural in it. 

There can, of course, be nothing 
supernatural, i. e., miraculous. None 
would deny science due credit for this 
great achievement but the bestowal of 
that credit does not demand the dispar- 
agement of occultism, to which the 
Editor proceeds. He pooh-poohs as 
“unfounded and based on fancy ” such 
claims, for instance, as “ability to 
foretell weather and future events from 
examination of livers and intestines of 
sacrificial animals or flights of birds or 
from combinations and positions of 
stars and planets (astrology )! ” 

Magic rests on laws of nature, no less 
than modern science itself, as will be 
apparent from the following defini- 
tion :-— ' 

A thorough familiarity with the occult 
faculties of everything existing in nature, 
visible as well as invisible; their mutual 
relations, attractions, and repulsions; the 
cause of these, traced to the spiritual 
principle which pervades and animates all 
things; the ability to furnish the best condi- 
tions for this principle to manifest itself, 
in other words a profound and exhaustive 


knowledge of natural law—this was and is 
the basis of magic. 


Would not the Editor be willing to 
admit that there may be laws unknown 


n ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


to modern science that may have been 
well known to ancient scientists ? The 
unanimous testimony of mankind is 
said to be an irrefutable proof of truth ; 
and about what was ever testimony 
more unanimous than that for thou- 
sands of ages among civilised people as 
among the most barbarous, there has 
existed a firm and unwavering belief 
in magic ? As Madame H. P. Blavatsky 
has written :— 

In the days of old, when prophets were not 
treated as charlatans, nor thaumaturgists as 
impostors...the study of magic, or wisdom, 
included every branch of science, the 
metaphysical as well as the physical, 
psychology and physiology in their common 
and occult phases, and the study of alchemy 
was universal, for it was both a physical and 
a spiritual science. Therefore why doubt or 
wonder that the ancients, who studied 
nature under its double aspect, achieved 
discoveries which to our modern physicists, 
who study but its dead letter, are a cloged 
book ? 


“Ethical Principles and Political 
Action ” is a stimulating theme. Prof. 
L. Susan Stebbing brought home some 
hard facts in reference to ‘‘ the common 
good ” of all mankind at the Symposi- 
um on that topic reported in The 
Ethical Societies’ Chronicle for December 
1942. She stressed what the facile 
well-wishers are prone to overlook-— 
that the good life is not possible for all 
without sacrifice on the part of some. 
The price has to be paid. 

Slum-dwellers can be moral beings 
in the sense of doing their duty, acting 
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conscientiously, loving and bzing loved, 


but “men are capable of teing more 


than moral ” in that sense. 

They need, for the full development of 
their spiritual capacities, to leam and recog- 
nise and love what is beautiful; they need 
opportunities for solitude in which alone 
mind and spirit can grow... .If we are serions 
in wishing to build a world in which ‘‘ tae 
common people ’’ shall have the best that can 
be achieved, sacrifices must be made by thase 
who now have the greatest oppcrtunities... 
the giving up of something it is sood to have 
but the having of which is incompatible with 
the best that can be secured for dthers. 

It comes down really to tke sincerity 
of the belief in brotherhood and to the 
question of values, of whether the priy- 
ileged prefer a clear social conscience 
to luxuries and esthetic refinements. 
Evolution demonstrates that-an organ- 
ism can be altered and improved by 
changing its surroundings. This is no 
less true of man. Mental ard spiritual 
faculties are often almost dormant 
under conditions of physical wretca- 
edness. And those at the opposite end 
of the social scale who live lives of 
careless indifference, material luxury 
and selfish indulgence carnot evade 
responsibility for the condiiion of the 
poor. The neglect of sociel duty by 
the rich is most intimately related to 
the stunted and arrested development 
of the under-privileged. Mankind is 
one and to hold back the development 
of any of its units is to put obstacles 
in the way of the advancement of tre 
race, 


Ralph Tyler Flewelling’s article 
“The Present Opportunity of Philcs- 
ophy’”’ in the January 1443 Hibbert 
Journal contains a welcome recognition 
that since modern scientific invention 
and the present war have annihilated 
physical distance, the time has come 
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foz tke planners of the post-war world 
to proceed on the basis of one “ uni- 
fying principle of life.” This principle 
he sees in the sanctity of the person, 
universal in its sccpe and application. 

“a science this sanctity is the right of 
pr vatz judgement, in politics it is freedom 
fo- nighest self-expression, in education it is 
th= universal right to knowledge, in religion 
it & the validity of the inner voices of che 
sor, æ 

Everyone agrees that should the 
ercrging new world be only a replica 
of the old, all this contemporary travail 
wll have been in vain. “We are 
reading in trailing pigments of fire and 
‘-bieod the indisputable message that 
al men are neighbours,” and we cannot 
ac ir other days move out of the 
ne-zhbourhood. 

Zhe importance of neighbourly 
seitiments must be emphasised at the 
rizk of seeming trite. They are a neces- 
se-y corollary to a profound conviction 
o: humanity as one indivisible unity, 
ad unless they are accepted as the 
besis of future reordering, the old, 
narrow, nationalistic and provincial 
amipathies will revive sooner or later. 
Nin of different races and religions, 
diferent colours, philosophies ‘and 
superstitions all have their future at 
stake in this huge conflict. Unless 
these superficial distinctions are put 
d-wn by the higher realisation of moral 
v=.ues, the prospect cannot be inspiring. 
M:n directs his own progress and 
nzthing can goad him forward better 
tzan the consciousness of individual 
moral responsibility and of the spiritual 
prtentialities of the race. 


The Fabian Society Colonial Bureau 
szonsored a conference on ‘‘ A Charter 
for the Colonial Peoples’’ on the rst 
of last. November. The particulars have 
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recently reached us. The speeches of 
Mr. R. Sorensen, M. P., and Mr. Creech 
Jones, M. P., ought to be read by every 
Imperialist. 

It is the stand-point that determines 
the assessment of Colonial questions, 
Mr. Sorensen brought out. <A Conser- 
vative M. P., distrustful of his concern 
for the Colonies, had asked him 
suspiciously if he had interests there. 
He had! “ What company?” ‘The 
human company.”’ The question and 
the reply typify the traditional 
approach of self-interest and the 
democratic approach of disinterested 
altruism. “ Do we or do we not believe 
that human beings themselves are 
valuable ?...Do we really believe 
Colonial subjects are as important as 
we are ? ” 

Research has not proven that the mind 
inhabiting a black,»brown or yellow skin is 
by that pigmentation inferior to a mind 
inhabiting a white skin. It may be difficult 
to prove either way but in any case we had 
better not talk of the inferiority of coloured 
peoples until they meet on equal terms with 
white. Give both essentially the same nour- 
ishment, education and status and then 
we might begin totalk about some human 
groups being inferior. We should then find 
wide variations of capacity, temperament 
and merit, but of this I am certain, we should 
find these variations confined to no one class 
or race but horizontally affecting ali. 

Mr. Sorensen faces facts. Much of 
the criticism of the Nazi Herrenvolk 
theory, he pointed out, “‘ fails precisely 
because in greater or less degree we 
practise it ourselves. ” He pointed to 
the irony [the term is far too mild ] of 
neglecting education in the Colonies 
and then urging wide-spread illiteracy 
as evidence that the Colonial peoples 
are unfit for political responsibility ! 

Mr. Creech Jones pointed to the 
colour discrimination ‘‘in wide areas 
of our own colonial empire, ” and the 
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rejection in some Colonies of the para- 
mountcy of the colonials’ own interests. 
He observes truly of Lord Croft’s smug 
remark in the House of Lords, that 
“In our wisdom and at our time, we 
shall lift the Colonies into full self 
expression, ” 

I submit it is just this wooden attitude of 
complacency and blindness to events, this 


patronising paternalism which does infinite 
harm. 


The Conference adopted a resolution 
demanding the application of the 
Atlantic Charter to the colonial peoples 
and the formulation of a special Charter 
for British dependencies. This would 
call for, inier alia, the immediate aboli- 
tion of colonial status and the ending 
of economic exploitation and for 
responsible government “‘ at the earliest 
practicable moment.’”’ Brave words, 
but how many months since they were 
spoken ? 


“ Nearer and Nearer the Precipice ” 
is the title of Virginius Dabney’s article 
in The Atlanitc Monthly for January. 
Extremists among American Negroes, 
he complains, “ are demanding an 
overnight revolution in race relations.” 
Even the fairly moderate National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People “ now is not only for 
‘absolute political and social equality, ’ 
but it has declared war on all forms of 
racial segregation.” Mr. Dabney 
admits that “there is no denying, of 
course, that the Negro is confronted 
by many forms of unfairness, injustice, 
and oppression.” But he warns that 


if an attempt is made forcibly to abolish 
segregation throughout the South, violence 
and bloodshed will result....Onlyimpracticai 
idealists will contend that deep-rooted 
feelings and attitudes acquired over centuries 
of usage, can be suddenly done away with. 
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‘ Centuries of usage ” do not mitigate 
evil ; they deepen it. In the Southern 
States especially segregation is firmly 
entrenched, in schools, churches, 
cinemas, public vehicles. Even the 
National Army has sepacate Negro 
units. The only defect the defenders of 
segregation will concede is that equal 
facilities are not so far provided for 
Negroes. But segregation tiself is a sin 
against human brotherhood. 

Mr. Dabney mentions that 
agitators are claiming that 
unless all discriminations against the 
American Negro are instantly trought to an 
end, the cause of the United Nat onsin China, 
Malaya, Burma, India, and the Middle East 
will be damaged. 

Will be damaged ? The coloured races 
have few illusions left. Ał best the 
ending of such discrimimations—of 
which, alas, there seems no likelihood— 
would go some way to counteract 
damage already done. 


the 


It appears from K. L. Lit-le’s article 
in The New Statesman and Nation for 
tgth December that the British Isles 
have their own colour proklem. The 
forlorn and apathetic coloured colony 
segregated in Bute Town, a Cardiff 


apper dage, is hopelessly handicapped 
under normal conditions in the quest 
of wak, due to colour prejudice, and 
is qute without social or recreational 
amen ties. It is a ‘Challenge to 
Recor struction, ” as the title suggests, 
but a challenge still to be met with 
any efectiveness. 


In Fhe Nation for znd January 
Reinhold Niebuhr mentions the revela- 
tion m Shridharani’s Warning to the 
West © of the depth of Oriental resent- 
ment against the pride of the West.” 
Dr. N-ebuhr sees it as probable 
that ev-n if we succeed in solving every other 
vexing problem in international relations, 
we shal probably not solve the problem ož 
ethnic Fiction in time tc save the world from 
further catastrophe. 


But is even the smallest effort being 
made =o solve it? We have not seen 
the Warning to the West, but we have 
soundet a repeated warning in these 
pages. Folk wisdom says, ‘‘ Beware 
the anger of a patient man!” Clinging 
to colbur prejudice today suggests 


nothing else so strongly as a man 


holding fast to a stick of dynamite 
with at already lighted fuse. 
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Point out the “ Way ”—however dimly, j ae 
and lost among the host—as does the evening |: -: 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. « ~ 
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THE MENACE OF INFANTILISM 


There are few graver threats today 
to the higher values of life, if not to 
civilisation itself, than the carrying 
over of infantile attitudes into adult- 
hood. Instinctive predilections and 
unreasoning prejudices are natural 
in the child and therefore are excus- 
ed, even accepted sometimes with 
amused tolerance. But there is 
nothing amusing in the infantile 
adult. He is a walking menace to 
world peace. 

What are the characteristics of 
infantilism? The assumption that 
one’s prejudices are sacrosanct, 
unchallengeable. A refusal to face 


facts. A fixed determination to have 


one’s own way regardless of proprie- 
ty and feasibility. Failure to see that 
one’s own good or that of one’s 
group is intrinsically no more im- 
portant than the good of others. 
Ignoring the fact that results follow 
causes as inexorably as the wheel of 
the wagon follows the hoof of the 
bullock. | 

The unspoilt child is free of skin- 
colour consciousness, but a marked 


manifestation of adult infantilism is 
race prejudice. From the facile 
assumption that the brown and 
yellow peoples are inferior has resul- 
ted imperialism abroad and injustice 
at home in countries of mixed 
population. The difficulties of the 
Colonies and of India differ little 
from those of the Negro tenth of the 
population of the U. S. A., and they 
are intimately connected. Pearl 


' Buck brings out that relation in her 


articles and speeches published 
recently under the title American 
Unity and Asia. She deplores the 
persistent refusal to see the connec- 
tion between the coloured Americans 
and the coloured peoples abroad. 
And she sees infantilism very 
plainly for the menace that it is. 
Earnestly she adjures her country- 
men to rid themselves of the 
“ juvenility which feels frightened to 
know lest it be proved inferior. ” 
We are too naive. We must some- 
how grow up. The world that presses 
upon us is not a world for the very 
young. It is a world where adult wis- 
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dom is wanted and where knowledge is 
essential, We must cease to be 
ignorant and local-minded....We have 
to double and triple our normal rate of 


growing. We have to get rid of a lot 


of childish prejudices and false prides 
and fears....Today millions of people 
in the East look to.us. But they will 
not look to us long if we are not big 
enough for them. They are wise and 
they are old, and they have been learn- 
ing what the West has to teach. oe 
it has not been enough. — 

There has been growth, but it has 
been lop-sided. Mental advance has - 
outstripped moral perception and 
emotional control. Most Americans 
would concede in the abstract the 
superiority of democracy and justice 
over fascism and exploitetion, but 
mention colour and the line is drawn. 
The coloured man is not conceded 
tights to the same treatment as the 
white. Men and women of the 
white race must face their bias 
against colour and be on their guard 
lest that tendency to unfairness work 
to the world’s undoing. Cruel as 
Nazism is, Pearl Buck warns, 
and dangerous as it is to civilization, 
it is less cruel, and it may be even less 
dangerous in the end, than the sort of 
democracy which is not real enough or 
strong enough to -practise what it 
preaches. 

The new world after the war will 
need new people to inhabit it. New 
‘minds for old. Liberal minds for 
narrow ones. Friendliness for prej- 
udice. For nothing is surer than 
that the white races will “‘ have to 
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learn to deal on terms of absolute 
ecuality with coloured peoples.” 
Vell for them, well for us all, if the 
le-son is self-taught and not enforced 
by blood and agony. 


_ Pearl Buck’s five-year-old was 
orce préparing, her mother said, 


to-paint on a huge sheet of blank paper. 
Ske paused a moment. “ What“is 


it :” lIasked her. ‘Don’t you know 
wkat you want to paint?” ‘I ‘do 
know,” she said. “But I want to 


meke it big, and so first I have to think 
big. ” 


Is not that after all the solution ? 
Tc taxe the world view. To see all 
peoples not as coloured or white, 
men or women, Hindus or Muslims, 
Christians or Jews, rich or poor, but 
as fellow-men. If the war has indeed 
become, as Pearl Buck charged at 
the Nobel Anniversary Dinner in 

‘New York on roth December 1942, 
“cly a war to save European 
its basis cannot be 
chenged too soon. 


We of the West never seem able to 
there are 
civ_lisations far. older and as great if 
not greater than Europe’s civilization. 
Shell those not be saved ? 


- They are eminently worth saving. 


No doubt of that. But the danger 
wh-ch infantile racial attitudes hold 
is rot adanger to this civilisation or. 
that. Civilisation itself might wel 
go down in the world-wide colour 
clash to which such attitudes un- 
checked bid fair to lead. 





THE THEATRE 


ITS ROLE AND ITS FUTURE 


[The Rev. Hugh Ross Williamson, former Editor of The Bookman and 
the author of several books and a number of plays, including The Seven Deadly 
Virtues, sees it as the rôle of the theatre to “examine the abiding problems of 
good and evil in the light of the contemporary applicability of myths.” He 


feresees increasing differentiation between the fields of cinema and stage. 


The 


son of a Nonconformist minister, Hugh Ross Williamson has always been 
interested in theology and was recently ordained as a clergyman of the Anglican 


Church.—-Ep. ] 


The theatre, essentially, is relig- 
ious. This does not mean merely 
that it had its origins in religion, but 
that its function is to interpret the 
mystery of life in terms of myth and 
ritual and, by so doing, to effect a 
katharsis in the participants. 

The word “ participants ” is used 
advisedly instead of “ spectators.” 
The audience “assists at” a play in 
the same way ( though not, of course, 
in the same sense) as a congre- 
gation “assists at” Mass. There 
is a participation, a vital interplay 
between the living actor and the 
living spectator, which is entirely 
lacking in a cinema, A theatre 
audience undergoes an experience 
different in kind from that of a 
collection of people ‘watching a film. 
For the cinema is, in a profound 
sense, dead. It does not invigorate 
like a stimulant, but debilitates like 
a narcotic: and its connection with 
the “living ” theatre is one of super- 
ficial resemblance, not of organic 
evolution. 

It is important to remember this 
distinction in any discussion on the 


future rôle of the theatre; for the 
new phenomenon makes any parallels 
with the past misleading. The 
theatre has to function in a ‘‘ cinema 
civilisation ” ; that is to say, it has 
a permanently victorious rival in 
the field of popular amusement. A 
touring company in a provincial 
town can never hope to compete 
with a “star” film at even the 
smaller of the local cinemas. And 
a whole generation has arisen which 
is “cinema minded,” to whom the 
theatre is an anachronism. 

To the true theatre, this is an 
advantage, for it means that it has 
become released for its proper task. 
It need no longer “ tickle the ground- 
lings,” for the groundlings go else- 
where to be tickled. In so far as it 
remains a species of “ popular enter- 
tainment,”’ it functions not as a 
theatre but asa “try out” depart- 
ment of the cinema. And even 
here, the divergent techniques of 
cinema and theatre will lessen the 
liaison. In the early days, the film 
might be.a “photographed play”: 
but it is so no longer; it is easier to 
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film a novel than a play, whose strict 
construction makes it, usually, un- 
suitable for film developmert. 

As with the author, so with the 
actors. A film “actor” need not be 
an actor at all: he need only be 
“ photogenic” and confcrm to the 
popularly acceptable type of the 
moment. The actor’s ability to 
sustain a part continuously before 
an audience and the film star’s 
ability to photograph well in dis- 
connected snippets in a studio are, 
again, gifts different in find; and 
it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that actors do not find their Mecca— 
except financially—in films. 

Thus the line of deve opment of 
the theatre, the true theatre (for 
this is not concerned with that side 
of theatrical entertainment which 
might be called the ‘ leg-show ” 
and should more propery be con- 
sidered in an essay on ‘Sociology 
and Sex’’) would seem b be deter- 
mined by the existence of -he authors 
who want to write for something 
other than the mass-mind: actors 
who want to act and audiance whose 
sensibilities do not shrink from but, 
rather, urgently require fatharsis. 
And this points to a return to a 
“ religious ” theatre. 

The mark of entertainr ent is that 
it “invents” stories; buz the func- 
tion of the artist—and, above all, 
of the dramatist—is tc interpret 
myths. 

No Greek tragedian made up out 
of his own head the piots of his 
plays. His greatness and his “ orig- 
inality’’ lay in the underlying 
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phtlosophy by which he interpreted 
picts with which his audience was 
as familiar as he was. And this is 
the only “originality” that art 
admits. All else is merely the 
cleverness of a detective writer—and 
as 2phemeral. (This truth has been 
epitomised in the rule of the 
drematist: “ Never surprise your 
auelierice, but only your characters ” 
—ef which a classic example in the 
Enzlish theatre is the “ screen scene ” 
of The School for Scandal. ) 

Not only in the work of Aischylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, but in 
Shakespeare and Racine and in the 
pleys of our greatest living dramatist 
( whose masterpieces Man and Super- 
mast and Saint Joen are specifically 
interpretations of myths) is this 
apparent. 

‘Jor is the reason difficult to 
understand. The limits of a play 
maxe it imperative that a great deal 
of knowledge should already be 
possessed by the audience. There 
is LO space—as there is in a novel— 
for an elaborate preparation in back- 
grcund and character-drawing. If 
the idea, through the medium of 
“ cnaracter in action,” is effectively 
to de communicated, no unnecessary 
tin-e must be spént in elaborating the 
cheracter and no distraction musi 
be provided by unexpectedness in 
the action. From the opening 
manent of the play everyone knows 
thet Œdipus is going to discover his 
incest and parricide, that Cesar is 
golig to be murdered, that Joan is 
going to be condemned to the stake. 
There is no escape for any of them. 
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The problem of the dramatist is to 
explain why, in terms which shall at 
once satisfy his audience and open 
to them a new and profounder vision 
of Heaven and Hell—or good and 
evil. And this cannot be done if 
there is ambiguity in the terms of 
reference or disagreement as to the 
proper ending. 

If the dramatist were to invent a 
character who should inspire a 
nation, lead an army and finally be 
betrayed and burnt, the audience 
might 
credibility of the action or the proba- 
bility of the fate and so be dis- 
tracted from the dramatist’s inten- 
tion. But the historicity of Joan 
immediately makes the question not 
“Will she be burnt?” or “Should 
she be burnt? ” but “ Why was she 
burnt ? ”—and from that donnée on 
both sides, dramatist and audience 
can follow the proper line of devel- 
opment. 

This, of course, raises a further 
question of terms. of reference. In 
an illiterate cinema-civilisation, there 
are no terms of reference such as 
were accepted in ages of culture or 
are still accepted by the cultured 
minority in the present age. ‘The 
day has gone, apparently for ever, 
when it was safe to assume even in 
the House of Commons that the 
simplest classical tag—which is the 
shorthand of the educated—will be 
understood. Worse still, there is no 
standard of objective truth: there 
are only the postulates of convenient 
propaganda. Therefore, for a dram- 
atist to seek to arrive at a vision of 
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Truth in the context. of accepted 
myth is to remove him at once from 
all direct contact with cinema-civil- 
isation. In the immediate future— 
and possibly for many years to 
come—the theatre must go into 
further and further seclusion if she 
is to preserve the life that is in her 
for the sake of future generations. 

Long before the war, of course, 
the beginning of this process was 
apparent—at least in England. The 
only theatre in the true sense was 
to be found in the small private 
ventures or provincial “ high-brow ” 
repertories. “Shaftesbury Avenue ”’ 
had become a synonym for popular 
inanities of the “ try-out-for-the- 
films” variety. Only at the small 
“non-commercial” theatre—or in 
occasional seasons at one of the 
theatres subsidized by a patron of 
the arts—could one find plays 
written intelligently for an intelligent 
audience. At some of them would 
be found great actors, practically 
“giving” their services for the 
pleasure of being allowed to act 
again after financially necessary 
spells in a film studio. 

It seems probable, in a world 
exhausted by war, hag-ridden by 
propaganda, with all values in the 
melting-pot, and a general debase- 
ment of standards due to an increas- 
ingly machine-dominated “ civilisa- 
tion,’ that this tendency for the 
theatre to become a small, almos: 
esoteric, art-form must increase. 

There is, however, all the difi- 
erence in the world between goin: 
into the wilderness and retiring into 
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‘an Ivory Tower. The one involves 
an heroic effort for the good of the 
whole community : the other suggests 
an elegant withdrawal from the 
conflict ‘‘ where the immortal garland 
is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat.” It is the difference 
between sanctity and cynicism, how- 
ever much a despair at modern con- 
ditions may lie at the heart 21 both. 

And here, again, the religious 
parallel is relevant. As the Church 
in the Dark Ages (and, to a certain 
extent, in the present Dark Ages } 
could only nourish the life entrusted 
to her by isolating herself in scattered 
communities, so today the theatre, 
so akin to her, is forced into the 
same course to preserve its life- 
giving integrity. 

But it does so in no spirit of tired 
surrender, for in its heart is the life 
which will be needed to revivify 
civilisation when the death forces of 
the mob-mind and its standards 
have spent themselves. This life it 
must guard and develop by the 
exercise of its own function—the 
continuance of dramatists, actors 
and audiences in the production of 
plays worthy of the great tradition 
which runs from Greece throughout 
the world. 


And, in practice—because actors, 
authors and audiences are also, 
willy-nilly, involved in the cinema- 
' civilisation—it is continually modi- 
fying the very forces which it cannot 
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(ancl should not attempt to ) control 
or j@pture. To cornpare one of the 
less vulgar films of today with its 
equ-valent fifteen years ago is to be 
aware of this. 


Taus the question “What part will 
the theatre be called to play in 
the zeconstruction of the ideas of the 
futu-e civilisation and how can play 
writers bring about good-will and 
enlightenment among the masses?” 
can be answered briefly in terms 
whic will not be liable to misunder- 
stancing. The theatre cannot speak 
direccly to the masses. Any attempt 
to de so would be, in the present 
circumstances, for the theatre to 
abdicate her true function and to 
make a disastrous compromise. Nor 
is the theatre called upon to enun- 
ciate sew ideas. It must be content 
with the old eternal verities. But 
it can and must examine the abiding 
problems of good ard evil in the 
light cf the contemporary applicabil- 
ity of myths. The stories are the 
same, the principles are the same, 
but tke context is different. The 
dramatist is both the liaison-officer 
between the centuries and the proph- 
et of the present, as well as the 
conserver for the future. And, in 
love with posterity, he will accept 
with ecuanimity that in his own time 
a prophet is without honour: nor 
will he find the wilderness of uncom- 
promis? an unfruitful habitation. 


Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON 


EXTRACTS FROM A RELIGIOUS 
COMMONPLACE-BOOK 


[ These intimate reflections from the pen of Prof. D. S. Sarma have a 


Spiritual message of their own. 


Professor Sarma is no stranger to ARYAN PATH 


readers, who will recall his valuable commentaries on the Bhagavad-Gita which 


appeared serially in THE ARYAN PATH in 1940. 


Professor Sarma’s own transla- 


tion of the Gita is in wide use and he is the author of several other valuable 
books, including the Gandhi Sutras and What Is Hinduism ?—ED. ] 


In religious life knowing and being 
are one. Man as man cannot know 
God. It is only by eliminating his 
creaturely qualities and acquiring 
divine attributes that man can 
progress in his knowledge of God. 
It is only by becoming divine that 
one can know God. God can never 
become the object of knowledge, as 
He is the eternal subject. 

We have to strive with evil and 
fight every inch of our way in the 
world. This is our moral life. But 
in religious life there is no evil. 
When we rise every day in meditation 
to a higher level of consciousness 
and learn to see with the eyes of God 
we find no good and evil, no pleasure 
and pain. These opposites exist 
only from the point of view of man. 
Just as in the world, to the eye of 
science, there is nothing high or low, 
good or bad, beautiful or ugly, so to 
the eye of God allis Truth, Life and 
Bliss. He is perfection in every way. 
And the nearer we approach Him in 
spirit, the less are we troubled by 
the shadows of the world, the less 
are we appalled by the myriad forms 
that evil takes here—filth, disease, 


ugliness, ignorance, error and sin. 
Therefore let us have the zeal and 
the courage of the crusader in the 
visible world of men, but at the same 
time let us have the peace and the 
blessedness of the psalmist in the 
invisible world of spirit. 

Christians pray, “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
It is possible to read a profound 
mystic meaning into this sentence. 
God’s will is not usually. done on 
earth, because there is opposition 
to it in the shape of self-will permit- 
ted by Him. Each creature has its 
own will. This formidable array of 
self-wills in the world not only fight 
among one another, but each in its 
own way opposes the will of God. 
The duty of those who lead high 
ethical lives is to surrender their 
self-will and to become the instru- 
ments of the divine will as revealed 
to them in their conscience. ‘On 
earth ” means “in ethical life.” For 
it is only here that there is conflict. 
But in heaven, that is, in religious 
life, there is no conflict. Religious 
life is Divine Life—the life of God in 
eternity, not in time and space. 
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There only one will exists and we 
partake of that life to the extent 
that we lose ourselves ir Him. In 
heaven, therefore, God’s will is the 
eternal substance, the sole and ever- 
existent fact. Where there is the 
slightest notion that there is another 
will in conflict with it there is no 
heaven there. ) 

Life (Prana), Light (Jyoti), Space 
(Akasa), Joy (Ananda)—-he Upan- 
ishads describe God in tkese terms. 
It should be understood thet these 
words are used neither li-erally nor 
figuratively. Life is not csed in the 
sense of vital breath. Lht is not 
the phenomenon that meets our eye 
and conveys the impression through 
the optic nerve. Space 5 not our 
ordinary space of three Cimensions 
in which we live and move. And 
joy is not individual pleasure or 
satisfaction. Also these words are 
not merely figurative, as many seem 
to think. We say, God is the life of 
the world, the light that Cispels the 
darkness of ignorance and the source 
of purest happiness. We do not, 
however, understand the tull signif- 
icance of these words by such an 
interpretation. I think tnat every 
one of these words refers to a phase 
of mystic experience. The mystic 
sees with his [uaxa-chakshus, the 
“uncreated light” ‘which trans- 
figures for him the world as well as 
his own being. Similarly, when he 
lives in God he feels the abundance 
of eternal life in him to such an 
extent that he regards the ordinary 
life as death. So also the feeling of 
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infmicude which the mystic has in 
his moments of great experience is 
verr inadequately described by the 
tern Akasa or space. And, finally, 
the jy of union with the Absolute 
wh cF the mystic feels is no merely 
indiy—ual feeling of pleasure or 
hapomess, but a part of the univer- 
sal bLss. ` 

“ Feyond good and evil ”—what 
is {he meaning of this? One can 


uncerstand one’s going beyond evil.. _ 
‘If yot improve your character, cul- 


tivere the virtues and remove every 
trace of sin from your mind, you 
becxre thoroughly virtuous and 
alwys act rightly and without effort. 
Wh=an virtue thus becomes your 
estebLshed habit, when right-doing 
beco-vres an instincr with you, you 
are Seyond evil. But are you not 
also L=yond good? For what you 
do in tinctively without reflection 
or cfriggle is scarcely a moral act 
any more than walking is a feat to 
a grovn-up man. It is, I think, in 
this sense that a religious spirit is. 
said to be beyond good and evil. 
Whe: a horrible travesty, then, it is 
to sy that a religious spirit or an 
incarnation of God, because of his.. 
freedbn, can take part in good or 
evil zs he pleases ! 

Hirmility is my greatest need. It 
is the first step in that progressive 
effacement of the seli which is the 
negatire side of Yoga. I should 
becom: like the dust on the road, 
whict is trampled upon. What if 
othe: think that I am weak or. 
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What if everywhere I am 
a nobody ? What if nobody takes 
-any notice of me? My old nature 
growls and grumbles. But unless it 
is stifled there is no chance for the 
rebirth of the spirit in me. It is 
easy to give up one’s sense of 
property and possession. It is easy 
too to give up one’s ambitions. But 
to give up one’s ahamkara, falsely 
disguised as self-respect, is very 
difficult. How many religious per- 
sons I have seen who have a high 
opinion of themselves on account of 
their religiosity or scriptural knowl- 
edge, and who want their superiority 
in this respect recognised wherever 
they go. Truly their ‘superiority ” 
is their inferiority. 
% x % 

This student who has committed 
suicide has become my teacher in a 
way. He had deliberately planned 
it. He took part in all the everyday 
activities to the last moment, as if 
nothing extraordinary were going to 
happen. He read, he played, he ate, 
he laughed till 2 o'clock. Then 
suddenly a full stop. A grain of 
potassium cyanide, and instantly he 
was out of time. There were two 
sides to his soul. One was shown 
to the world, the other had faced 
the unknown for some time, wrang- 
led with it and, finally, committed 
the horrible sin. His method shall 
be mine—partly. My superficial side 
is in commerce with the world. I 
read, I play, I eat, I laugh. But 
my deeper self is in commerce with 
a different world. I stretch my 
hands to the unknown. Sometimes 
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I see a gleam. But often it is only 
a promise. I too have to kill myself. 
But it shall be a divine killing, not 
a fiendish one. I can go from time 
to eternity, but I can also come 
back from eternity to time—which 
this poor lad cannot do. He has 
gone once for all with a horror on 
his head. And yet his sin has some- 
thing to teach me. Forgive these 
reflections, 
* * + 

Every man has two careers—the 
outer and the inner. Very few pay 
attention to the latter, though it 
concerns their future more vitally 
than the former. The inner career 
requires as much forethought, pa- 
tience and perseverance as the outer. 
It would be interesting to compare 
the crests and the troughs of the one 
with those of the other. It is very 
probable that when your outer career 
is at its zenith your inner career is 
at its nadir, because you have risen 
in the world by compromising with 
evil; and that when your outer 
career has reached the lowest point 
of humiliation and defeat your inner 
career has reached its highest point 
of glory, as your external ruin may 
be due to your standing up for a 
principle. Happy are those whose 
curve of external career corresponds 
to their curve of internal career. 
But happier are those who have the 
courage to leave the outer career to 
take care of itself and take in hand 
only the inner. And if you look at 
the matter closely it is also the most 
prudent way. For the inner career 
knows no defeat. There attempt 
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itself is success. Everything lies in 
our power. We leave whet is in our 
own power and waste our time and 
energy on things beyond our power. 
Those who worry themselves about 
their outward career without taking 
thought about the inner one are like 
those who leave the two birds in the 
hand and go after the one bird in 
the bush. 
* x. x 

It is said that before we enter the 
kingdom of God we must burn our 
boats. That is, all other ambitions, 
all other enterprises, all other in- 
terests must be given up. We must 
have only one ambition, one enter- 
prise, one interest, namely, to 
advance in the kingdom of the spirit. 
Amidst all our toils and tribulations 
in this world we must keep the one 
Fire burning in our hearts, and all 
worldly things must be thrown 
into it. 
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But burning your boats is not 
encugh. Have you not got still a 
Ictaz blooming at your heart? Is 
it rct a flower of ravishing beauty ? 
Long have you sat by the pond 
whsie it grows and counted its 
p2te.s. It signifies not only beauty, 
bu- also love, ert and learning. . It 
may seem a horrible treachery or 
ingratitude to give this up. Often 
does the soul debate within itself, 
‘Is it right to sacrifice this? O my 
temdr lotus, heart of my heart, how 
sheli I cast thee into the fire?” 
Fui cast you must, O Sannyasin, if 
you are to bea man of God. Burning 
tne lotus is the last rite you are to 
perform. Burning the boats is only 
a treliminary. Have you the courage 
and the faith to do this? If you 
hav:, O young spirit, there will be 
o:ter boats and other lotuses waiting 
for you in the new land you have 
enieced. . 


D. s, SARMA 


The Western world has never understoc.c Gandhi’s religion ; it is completely 


alien to our rational, pugnacious and mazrialist tradition. 


True, Gandhi's 


ideas are in accordance with the teachings c? Christ, from which, indeed, they 
partly derive. But Western man, at least w the last three hundred years, has 
accepted a creed of progress through maierfl welfare which has left no place 
for the mystical side of Christianity. The doctrine of atonement, the efficacy 
of prayer and fasting, the spiritual power >: suffering—these concepts remain 
in the creeds, but they no longer sway lives and policies in the West.. Gandhi's 
revival of the doctrine of voluntary suffermz as a means of reconciliation and 
atonement now seems as odd and impracticeHe to us as it did to the Romans, 
who, in hanging Christ on a cross, thought ac2rely to rid themselves of another 
Jewish agitator. 


—The New Statesman and Nation ` 


Poa 


A MAN AND HIS PAST 


[Miss E. M. Rowell, retired Lecturer in Mathematics at the Royal 
Holloway College of the University of London, has always been most interested 
in philosophy. She is the author of a volume of essays, Time and Time Again. 
It is very sound advice that she offers here.—ED. ] 


A man’s life in the present emerges 
from the past; the past is cumu- 
lative, and all that a man has done 
and suffered and been exerts an 
urgent and undeniable pressure on 
the present, and here and now largely 
determines his achievement, his 
sensitivity and his being. In a 
measure a man zs what he was, and 
there is no help for it. 

And yet a man’s attitude to the 
past can and does modify its reac- 
tion upon him, and there are some 
mistaken and damaging attitudes 
which it is perhaps worth while to 
examine. 

There is first the man who tries to 
fix his past, and he is of those who 
have never grown up. He remem- 
bers, it may be, his achievements as 
a young man, remembers them with 
insistent and continuous emphasis, 
and through such harking memory 
his former deeds become the measure 
for his acts in the present and for 
his expectations of the future. He 
dwells, only half consciously perhaps, 
upon the remembrance that as a boy 
he was always top of his form, that 
as a young man he got a First at 
Oxford, or that he rowed for his 
College, and these things constitute 
for him a gauge of what he now 
feels to be his due, and he is puzzled 
and pained when none of his fellows 


is interested in this early prowess, 
and when the present fails to put its 
seal on the promise of the past. 


He endeavours to hold tight, to 
grasp those things as they were, 
when as a matter of fact they are 
not like that now, since all the pro- 
portions have changed in the inter- 
vening lapse of time. The attempt 
to reiterate the past is doomed to 
failure, for in making ingression into 
the here-now the past is transposed 
into the key of the present, and the 
man who hammers on the lost chord 
of the past strikes a discordant note 
which belongs neither to the gamut 
of past nor of present. 


The past in its one-time integrity 
cannot be transferred to the present, 
and he who clings to the old forms 
of his past must go back himself as 
it were, lie among the empty pots 
of his former selves and forego the 
swift wings of the immediate. 


There is a sense in which you can 
go back to the past, but in no sense 
can the past as tt was return to you! 
For the past is subtly but really 
changed by transposition and such 
change is inevitable. There is then 
this change which must be, but there 
is also a change that may be, change 
due to the direct action of the 
present on the past. 
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: Any real creative act in the pres- 
ent evokes some re-orientation in 
the groupings of the past; the past 
is, aS it were, organic and complete 
at any moment, and, when a 
new fiat goes out from the present, 
the portions and proportions of the 
past are shifted ever so slightly to 
make room for the new thing, to 
respond to the new situation. 

Indeed the past is in a constant 
state of movement, it executes a 
slow dance as it follows the baton 
beat of the present, and the figures 
are always changing and the pattern 
is always different. 

And the man who goes back to a 
literal and stationary past is merely 
playing with toys and not joining 
fully in the creative activity of a 
grown man. 

secondly, there is the man who 
repudiates his past. Those who in 
early years have lived in harsh or 
sordid surroundings, those who in 
childhood have suffered from a sense 
of indignity or shame, are especially 
given to such denial of the past. 
They have perhaps moved right out 
of the shadow of their one-time 
suffering, and they refuse to ac- 
knowledge the facts of the old 
experience, and resolutely turn their 
minds away from the memories of 
those events. They may be cowards, 
or they may be snobs, cowards 
if they flinch from facing facts 
disagreeable to themselves, snobs if 
they seek to hide the “poor rela- 
tions ” of their past from others. 

Fear is the basis of both of these 
reactions, fear of pain on the one 
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side, fear of discredit on the other. 

And such fear is self-inhibiting 
and damaging; the fear for oneself 
makes one distrustful, off-putting, 
secretive and always uncertain ; the 
fear of discredit induces boastfulness, 
pretentiousness, arrogance, and again 
always a sense of uncertainty. The 
error of the snob may express itself 
in all sorts of extravagancies. 
Perhaps the involution of style: in 
Meredith’s work, involution which 
grew with the years, is not entirely 
disconnected with a certain morbid 
attitude he had towards his own 
early status and class. 

And it may be that for many of 
us particular mannerisms and arti- 
ficialities of response are the resul- 
of such denial of reality, of the 
attempted suppression of that which 
is unacceptable or unpleasant to us 
in ouz past experience. And it is. 
not onty the collective environment 
of childhood or youth which works 
this ill; there are detached and 
isolated memories, “ fretful infelic- 
ities” of shame or failure, which 
assault and hurt the soul, and this 
beceuse they are evaded and avoided, 
beczuse we refuse to face them. 

Ir. the last resort such suppression 
may work havoc in the personality, 
may result in the setting up of 
“complexes” in the subconscious 
mind, complexes which destroy or 
seriously undermine the integrity of 
the soul. Psychotherapy is largely 
concerned to break down a man’s 
resistance to his past. 

Alongside of such refusal of the 
past, and perhaps in some measure 
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associated with it, there is the error 
of the man who sentimentalizes his 
early life. In the interests of self- 
importance or of self-pity such a one 
makes the high-lights of the past 
more vivid and deepens its shadows, 
and he seeks aggrandisement or pity 
from his fellows by emphasis on the 
glorious or the pitiful of his former 
experience. He does not face his 
memories, he touches them up and 
restores them in a guise of a roman- 
ticism which he enjoys, and which is 
a form of self-indulgence. 

I remember once giving a friend 
a description of a very troubled 
period in my early years. I thought 
she was interested and moved by 
my recital, when suddenly she broke 
in: “Oh! but you ike telling all 
about this!” Fora moment I was 
amazed and hurt; then I knew that 
it was true. Meredith has defined 
the sentimentalist as he who seeks 


to enjoy without incurring the im- 
mense debtorship of the thing done, 
and as I talked that day I was 
enjoying my past, and ignored the 
claim of its own forthrightness. 

The curé for all these maladjust- 
ments lies in simple acceptance of 
the past, acceptance which engenders 
a certain integrity of outlook since 
it is based on submission to fact. 
For the confronting of any fact, 
however intolerable such fact may 
appear at first sight, brings with it 
a sense of reassurance. Doubt and 
anxiety and suspense and un- 
certainty sap our courage, but face 
to face with a fact and its once-for- 
all inevitability we say “We can 
take it.” This is true of the present, 
but the same reserve of native 
courage is called out as we face the 
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facts of our past. Integrity is all! 
We must not invert our failures so 
that they look like half successes ; 
we must not shrink from our griefs 
or they will dog our retreating 
footsteps; we must not minimize 
our shames and infelicities or they 
will pile themselves up in our sub- 
conscious mind to haunt our 
personality as baleful guests. 


There is a strange virtue in ac- 
ceptance, for acceptance is a creative 
act, and in and by the very act of 
our accepting, the past takes a 
different shape and becomes con- 
formable not to our own will or to 
our desire but to our patience. 


In “ Andrea del Sarto ”?” Browning 
illuminates this virtue of acceptance, 
for it was in and through an ac- 
ceptance of the failures and dis- 
appointments and the shames of his 
past life, and through submission to 
the cousin's whistle and of all that 
that implied of loneliness and heart- 
ache in the present, that the artist 
was able to pronounce :— 

the whole seems to fallinto a shape 
As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was born to be and do, 
A twilight piece. 

We who are not artists cannot 
perhaps see life whole, but we can 
see it steadily, and the steadiness of 
our outlook on the past may yet 
communicate itself to our view of 
the present and to our prospect of 
the future. Though for us the shape 
of things past may not be apparent, 
yet we may have some sense of a 
growing pattern as we try to accept 
our past without over-emphasis, 
without mistrust or fear. 

Thus, memory of the past, of a 
past which is “ recollected in tran- 
quillity, ” irradiates the present with 
something of the objectivity and 
integral quality of the poetic vision. 

E. M. ROWELL 


“ 
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[It is the Hindu War of Life which Sari J. M. Gangoli describes here, 


rather than Hindu Culture in its broader aspec:. 


But the two are inseparable. 


Many a modern, no doubt. finds the anciert cules a burder, as Shri Ganguli 


Suggests. 


Let him be sure, however, that in discarding the form he keeps a fast 


hold on the dedicated spirit that has gone into their observance and that has 
kept India a living nation down the millenniwn:.—Ep. ] 


I was agreeably surprised the 
other day to hear a friend, whose 
education in England and well-placed 
official life in this country had, at 
least apparently, somewLat influ- 
enced his natural outlook and turned 
him to Western ways, say that he 
had told one of his rece-proud 
European friends that it was not 
necessary that Indians should exist 
for providing all advantages and the 
means of subsistence to the Europe- 
ans, as perhaps many of the latter 
thought. It was rather for the 


. Europeans to live for the mainten- - 


ance of those in whom the ancient 
culture of the Hindus lived and 
through whom it flowed in o-der that 
the flow might continue and spread 
in the world. 

What he meant was “hat the 
Europeans and their culture had 
little of lasting value to give to the 
world, whereas Hindu culture had a 
mission for the world, a mission for 
the human soul. He was speaking 
with visible feeling, which affected 
the small group he was taking to. 
“But is it not a pity that the 
modern educated Hindus themselves 
are unappreciative and disr2gardful 
of such a culture of their cwn?” I 
interjected, to draw him out further. 


“Nc; good must always prevail 
in the and, and even though one may 
live and behave otherwise one is 
intemelly seldom without respect for 
the gocd and for the man of principle, 
who fellows his traditional culture 
in h5 Efe and practice. ” 

Perhaps he was right,—at least to 
a grea” extent. The reaction from 
blinc edoption of Western ways to 
an ewakening of appreciation of 
their own culture may have started 
in the educated Indians. But I doubt 
to whit extent, along with that 
react.ou, the realisation is also com- 
ing cf >ne important and essential 
thing about Hindu culture, namely, 
that its prescripticns and enjoy- 
ments, its taboos and prohibitions, 
the rites and ceremonies specified 
for performance by different individ- 
uals, its rules of self-discipline in 
eating, sleeping, talking and other 
activities of daily ltfe, and its positive 
instructions regarding the various 
activeies of life—that these have 
practical significance which cannot 
be disregarded. Even if such realisa- 
tion ~erds to grow with increasing: 
wisdon and experience, it is likely 
to be impeded for many by the out- 
look enc mentality which the strong 
influence of Westernism in their life 
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and education has developed in them. 

Those taboos and injunctions, 
those rules of conduct and positive 
and negative prescriptions regarding 
our day-to-day living, thinking and 
acting,—they are without sensible 
meaning and impose an unnecessary 
restraint on individual convenience, 
discretion and freedom of action,— 
that is what they say and think. 
“Is it necessary, for instance, that I 
must get up at a certain hour in the 
early morning, take a bath, remain 
without food and drink and do my 
puja, which I could very well do 
leisurely while resting comfortably 
on a sofa after a hearty meal?” 
“What do I gain by depriving my- 
self of this and that article of food, 
or by abstaining from dishes prepar- 
ed by anybody and served in any 
manner, in a hotel or elsewhere that 
may suit me?” “What spiritual 
advancement can come if I repeat 
‘ some particular name or mantra or 
perform some religious ceremony, 
and that too in a specified manner ? ” 

Thus in various ways they argue 
against whatever Shastric taboos and 
enjoyments inconvenience or do not 
suit them. They have little faith in 
them and care little to examine them 
thoughtfully. So’ little do they 
reflect over them that it never 
strikes them that if things which to 
them appear so obviously silly and 
meaningless had been really so they 
would have so appeared to those 
ancient sages also, for whose wisdom 
and philosophy they are beginning 
to feel regard. Not only did they 
not so appear to those sages, but 
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rather they in their wisdom saw 
great value in them, and so prescrib- 
ed them in detail. 

The human mind is constantly 
pricked by the strong and insatiable 
indrtyas {organs of sense and of 
action), which incessantly provoke 
desires and impulses. How to keep 
them checked and how to thoroughly 
master them—these problems engag- 
ed the serious consideration of those 
who, unlike the moderns, were able 
to realise that such control and 
mastery over the distracting ¿ndriyas 
were essential to enduring happiness, 
to spiritual growth and to human 
progress to man’s divine destiny. 

That the kind of food we take, the 
pure or impure mentality of the 
person who prepares it, the manner 
in which it is served and the mood 
in which we eat,—that all these go 
to determine whether it will produce 
the satvic, the rajasik or the tamastk 
guna in us, was known to them. 
That to rise before dawn in the 
brahma-muhurta and to sit in medita- 
tion, to have an early-morning bath, 
and to perform puja and religious 
ceremonies in the cool freshness of 
the dawn with pure body and mind, 
undistracted by the news, the work 
and the activities of the day; to 
abstain from luxurious living which 
stimulates the senses; to shun un- 
wholesome company and evil sights 
and pictures; and to pass the day 
in self-control and discipline ;—the 
supreme value of all these they had 
learnt from mature experience. 

Most careful psychological observ- 
ers that they were, they were aware 
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of the fickleness of the mind under 
the stimulation of the ixdriyas and 
also of the fact that the mind gained 
in strength through disciplined living, 
observance of samskarvs and princi- 
ples, religious practices ard scru- 
pulous adherence to wholescme and 
traditional rules of living. Those 
rules and principles were not merely 
to be followed mechanically, but 
with faith and reverence, without 
which they lost much of their use- 
fulness and efficacy. 

Behind all such prescribed prac- 
tices was the ever-present reminder 
that all our acts and doings were to 
be for a divine purpose. When we 
sit down for a meal we must see that 
it is as purely and cleanly prepared 
as is necessary to make it worthy to 
be offered to God ; we ourselves must 
be scrupulously clean bodily and 
unexcited mentally; then we must 
reverentially offer the food to our 
deity and thereafter take it as the 
deity’s prasad, not for the satisfac- 
tion of craving but for the preserva- 
tion of our body which is to be the 
means and the vehicle for discharg- 
ing divine duties and high spiritual 
purposes. 

Nothing we do should we do with 
the mere idea of seeking impulse 
satisfaction and sense pleasure, for 
that idea only makes our impulses 
and our senses run wild; but with 
the remembrance and the realisation 
of an ulterior noble object and divine 
purpose. In eating and drinking, in 
performing duty and in self-mainten- 
ance, in dealing and behaving with 
\others, in the sex relationship Þe- 
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tweer husband and wife,—and in 
every physical and mental activity 
the adove remembrance and realisa- 
tion were enjoined by the great, 
infinicely wise Rishis of old. Lesser 
intellects than they may not be able 
to ccuprehend the significance oi 
suck injunctions, but what great folly 
to belittle and tc discard things 
throuzh the practice and observance 
of which those great seers had their 
suprene realisations ! 

Inceed, they had so clearly per- 
ceived the efficacy of those rules of 
condict and living, prescribed diff- 
erenthy for different professions, 
aims, ages and ashrams that they 
faithfally observed them in their 
own Eves, even in advanced stages 
of sp-ritual development. It was 
prescribed, for instance, that a 
sanyazin should take shelter only 
under a tree and never under a roof. 
Even the great Sankaracharya so 
strictly followed the rule that when 
Mandan Misra invited, him to be his 
guest he refused and passed ‘the 
night under a tree. He who had 
attainzd the eight sidhts, who 
could somprehend and interpret the 
Brahw a-Sutras, did not argue with 
himse¥ as we would have done, 
“What harm could there be if I- 
passed a night in a house instead of 
under a tree or ate some delicacies 
offerec by my host?” Therein is 
the inñnite differer.ce between the 
Achar7a and the proud, thoughtless 
and convenience-seeking intellectuals 
and rationalists of today. 

It was through the’ reverential 
observance of disciplinary and tradi- 
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tional rules of conduct that Sankar- 
acharya and other Rishis became 
what they were, and it is through 
the light-hearted disregard of such 
rules that many moderns have 
become the intellectual and spiritual 
degenerates that they are. That 
subservience to those rules and rites 
takes away liberty of action and 
cripples independence of judgment 
and discretion is a fallacious and 
self-deceptive argument. For real 
liberty comes through the mastery 
of the indriyas and judgment and 
discretion are corrected and deep- 
ened when they are not clouded and 
influenced by unruly and distracting 
impulses. 

There is indeed no road to com- 
plete and supremely happy freedom 
of the mind except through the ab- 
solute subordination of the zndriyas. 
The great Mukta-Purusas of old, 
who prescribed the various rules of 
living and thinking, had realised 
that through personal experience. 
If those Purusas are drawing the 


After the war, then what? 


Japanese warlords amount to anything ? 
only that, be worth this war’s horrible cost? 
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appreciative attention of people 
who have begun to react thought- 
fully to the wasteful, unhappy and 
shallow tendencies of these days, 
those people should have also the 
good sense and the wisdom to accept 
respectfully the authority of those 
saints in regard to the mode of living, 
acting, eating, sleeping, thinking, 
etc. 

Hindu culture and philosophy 
cannot be truly appreciated and 
comprehended merely by reading 
and understanding the dictionary 
meaning of the Shastras, but after 
chitta-suda, as has been repeatedly 
stressed in the Shastras themselves. 


That must be borne in mind by 


scholars, thinkers and appreciators 
of Hindu culture and philosophy. 
Hindu culture and philosophy are 
to be lived and practised in the daily 
routine of life, ardently, faithfully, 
rigorously and reverentially, and 
then progress can be made through 
them towards the achievements for 
which they stand. 


J. M. GANGULI 


Will the overthrow of Hitler and the 


Will the accomplishment of that, and 
Of course not. Their overthrow 


would at best do no more than clear the ground—clear the ground upon which 
slowly we may begin to shape the fabric of a world order conceived and built 
according to those principles of justice and human consideration which alone 
could’ make it fit to last. That kind of world cannot be created by men still 
stupid and truculent with the hangovers of deliberate hating. It will require 
men whose-souls have been big enough to keep sober in a maddened time. 


-~-WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE, 
(The New York Times Magazine, 31st January, = 
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' [Miss Elizabeth Cross, pleading hee ior an overdue fair deal for the 
child, warns pertinently against the “ growing failure to appreciate the value of 


family life.” —ED.] 


Now that we have, at last, become 
conscious of the fact that today’s 
children are tomorrow’s citizens, 
there is some danger of complacency. 
So much has been written and 
spoken about education, child psy- 
chology, child welfare and many 
other grand-sounding studies that 
we are apt to think that all is being 
done that can be done for all 
children. 

This is a complete fallacy, for this 
much-vaunted child-study reaches 
only a minute percentage of the 
population and in the majority of 
countries children are 3till being 
brought up on the hit-or-miss system 
that has made such a failure of many 
adults today. It is useless for the 
conservative to say, “What was 
good enough for my parents is good 
enough for me, in the matter of 
child care, ” for it is, quite obviously, 
not good enough or the world 
wouldn’t be in such a mess. People 
as a collectivity make the world, and 
it is high time we had people of a 


jot better quality in ordez to make - 


a better-quality world. Eeep right 
on bringing up children in the 
horrible old traditions of competition, 
exclusiveness and greed ar.d you are 
making quite sure of perpetuating 
present evils. | 

However, there are even arger and 
more fundamental troubles to be 
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. bozrding-schools as, 


consicered than the failure of our 
pr-sent educational system. (A fai- 
ure, by the way, not based upon 
igrorance, but upon a peculiar 
vidous circle which deems it neces- 
sary for children to jump througa 
exzmination hoops in order to qualify 
for jobs that have nothing to do 
with the examinations!) A bad 
edccational system might, possibly, 
be circumvented by a wholesome 
and enlightened family life, but at 
the moment this is also a rarity and 
likcly to become even more rare. 
WeEat is more, instead of regarding 
occasionally, 
necessary evils, they are to be made 
available whenever possible to a stil! 
larger section of the public. Thus, 
instead of making sure, as we da 
today in spite of ourselves, that a 
large proportion of our citizens have 
a ckance of growing up in the healthy 
atmosphere of a family, where there | 
is Some balance between the sexes 
and some realisation of the outside 
word, we are toeincrease the number 
of >oys whose life is bounded by 
oth-r boys’ interests and of girls who 
are _nfluenced at their most impress- 
ioneble age by spinsters. The co- 
edu:ational boarding-school is the 
only possible establishment that 
migit dea substitute for the right 
kinc of family, and <hat is extremely 
difi:ult to organise, and also could 
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be quite unnecessary. 

In, addition to the growing use of 
boarding-schools (often by parents 
who could perfectly well look after 
their children themselves ), we must 
face the problem of the genuinely 
homeless children who are being 
brought up in various charitable or 
government-aided “homes.” These 
establishments are, on the whole, 
run with every care and are beyond 
reasonable criticism. They do their 
best for the children entrusted to 
their care and certainly a good 
institution is far better than a bad 
private home with relations who do 
not know or do not care how to treat 
a child. However, it seems to bea 
bad principle for any nation to 
countenance institutional care for 
children, particularly for babies. 
Babies and young children, in partic- 
ular, need a mother or a mother 
substitute if they are to thrive 
physically and psychologically. In 
the most up-to-date babies’ homes 
it is a recognised thing that the child 
will flourish best when given the 
animal affection, the general nursing 
and play that all mothers, animal 
and human, give to their young. 
This is difficult, if not impossible, 
with a number of babies and children, 
although the best institutions do 
their best to divide the children up 
into small groups in the care of a 
“ house-mother. ”’ 

What is really essential is the 
realisation of the right of every baby 
to its mother (or to a suitable 
substitute in case of death or other 
serious cause }. At the moment the 
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official policy appears to be a desire 
for a rising birth-rate ( or the country 
will be an old-folks’ home before 
long), but the Government does 
nothing whatever to encourage home 
life or the care of children by the 
mother. Women in the services, 1f 
married, are permitted to leave to 
take care of their babies (up to the 
time of writing ), but the mothers of 
illegitimate babies are deprived of 
these and continue, later, with their 
duties. This is no place to discuss 
the ethics of such a case; I am 
merely interested in the babies. It 
is no affair of any baby whether it 
is legitimate or not, but every baby 
needs a mother and itis high time 
the Government realised this and 
made some more humane plans to 
meet the situation. 

The above remarks, of course, 
apply only to the British Isles, but 
throughout the world there is a 
growing failure to appreciate the 
value of family life. This break-up 
of the family is being accentuated 
by the war, but it had begun long 
before the actual outbreak of hostil- 
ities. At the moment, in Russia, 
there would seem to be something of 
a swing back from their early lack 
of interest in family life, and although 
women have complete right and 
freedom to work, and have the 
provision of nurseries and clinics for 
the care of the children while they 
are at work, yet they normally have 
every opportunity for keeping their 
children in the home with. them. 
Likewise over-easy divorce is no 


longer encouraged and a more wi T 
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family life is likely to be 2stablished. 

It does seem clear, however, that 
throughout the world, s the more 
enlightened section of the public 
begin to take a lively interest in 
child welfare and so agitate for extra 
care and benefits for children, such 
as free milk, medical care and so on, 
a large number of parents become 
more and more desultory in their 
care for their own chidren. The 
essentials of life are free and begin 
to be valued less and less. It is a 
sad reflection on humanity that what 
is received without a struggle is 
considered worthless. It seems some- 
what apparent, however, particularly 
when extra essentials for the chil- 
dren’s well-being, such as vitamin 
extracts and cod-liver oil, obtainable 
free in some cases, are not even 
collected but go begging. It seems 
incredible that such carel2ss parents 
exist, but they are comm)n. 

In addition to a growirg careless- 
ness of parents, we also get a 
complete divorce, in some cases, of 
-child and home, partly due to the 
many ‘‘movements” that govern- 
ments introduce, hoping tc benefit 
the child. For instance, many 
children of fourteen or so have no 
free time at all for their parents’ 
company. They are at school all 
day, they belong to ths club, to 
that Youth Movement, have extra 
hobbies at school and so on, and 
only see their parents at the evening 
meal, having the middey one at 
school.. | 

What is needed, far mere, surely, 
that so many separate movements 
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and clubs, is the provision of recrea- 
tional faculties that could be enjoyed 
by Æe whole family, men, women 
and children. The world is in far 
grea_er need of a pooling of interests, 
rata-r than an intensification of 
diffe-ences. For instance, all fam- 
ilies enjoy parks and playgrounds, 
swimming pools and theatres. Each 
towr and village would do better 
to spend its energy and leisure. 
in making a communal centre, 
where health, recreation, music and 
danang, hobbies and hand-work, 
coulc be contributed to and enjoyed 
by tLe whole famty, than in getting 
the vomen into ore little band, the 
boys marching: off to some other 
meet-ng and the girls to yet another. 

Trere is, of course, much talk of 
raisitg the school-leaving age after 
the war, but it is time that public 
opinÐn (and that means parental 
opinion ) was roused now concerning 
the work these adolescents ars 
doing. The children, boys and 
girls, who leave school at fourteen 
are aow, and usually have been, 
thorcrghly exploited. There are 
regulations concerning the hours 
they nay work, but these regulations 
are extremely difficult to enforce and 
it is znly the parents who are able 
to ce that the children have 
suffic-ent rest and sleep after work. 
On tte whole the boys and girls 
from fourteen upwards plunge 
imm-eliately into a physically adult 
life. They work about eight hours 


a day, they smoke and often drink 


(it i very difficult to judge the 
girls’ ages in the public-houses when 
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they all paint their faces), stay out 
late and are usually over-tired. The 
blind-alley jobs they are in have no 
interests for them and it is no 
wonder that they spend so much 
time and money dreaming their 
leisure away at the cinemas. The 
new youth movements are an 
attempt to train them for the better 
use of leisure, but they do not get 
to the root of the matter, which is 
the tragedy of unsuitable work. 

To be perfectly blunt, the larger 
number of children that leave school 
each year ( excluding those in Russia, 
which is making an effort to avoid 
this blind-alley system ), are merely 
little slaves, often paid extremely 
well in money, but bored and 
becoming increasingly useless by 
reason of their dislike of work in 
general. The fortunate few know 
what they want and start learning a 
chosen job, the rest merely drift 
from one job to another, never 
learning anything properly and 
becoming, too often, unemployed 
and unemployable except in war 
time. 

There is no reason whatever why 
some children should not leave their 
academic and formal schooling at 
the age of fourteen and join some 
improved system of apprenticeship 
in which they will work and do, and 
learn by doing, and also continue 
some theoretical training, There are 
many children who will never reach 
any high level of performance, but 
all need protection from stupid and 
soul-destroying work for which they 
can see no reason. 


Those who have. 
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no capacity to become anything 
more than very simple machine- 
minders must be guarded from 
exploitation, and their leisure time 
helped by the family centres men- 
tioned before. The others who are 
capable of increase in skill and 
capacity should not be held back 
by having their time wasted in 
drudgery. 

Much can be done by legislation 
but more can be done by private 
determination. There needs to bea 
revival of family pride and a 
determination that every child shall 
have a fair chance. Parents need 
to know what the State is offering 
and how to make use of the advant- 
ages that exist now and also how to 
take care of their children them- 
selves. 

If by some means Government aid 
could be given, particularly to those 
parents who really care about their 
children (which should be, of course, 
all parents), and some encourage- 
ment to those who wish to establish 
a settled home, rather than pass on 
their responsibilities to institutional 
care, then all children would benefit. 
Institutional care should be reduced 
to the minimum and a carefully 
supervised scheme of adoptions 
encouraged, in order that every 
child should have a real home life. 
It is a fundamental law of nature 
that the young should be cared for 
by the parents and it is extremely 
fool-hardy for any of us to try ic 
circumvent this. Bad homes hav 
always existed, but that is no reaso: 


for the abolition of the home.” 


t 
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Rather let us aim at helping suitable 
people to become parents and so 
provide happy homes. A good home 
and conscientious parents can do 
more for a child than any number of 
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Gevernment officials, and far more 
cheaply! So let us help the parents 
and the children at the same time 
anc the future of the State will then 
taze care of itself. 


ELIZABETH Cross 


ART IN SOCIETY 


The Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar’s 
remarks in his presidential address at 
the recent Silver Jubilee c2lebrations 
of the Art Society of India embody 
succinctly the function of artin society. 
He offered also some ccnstructive 
suggestions as to its proper develop- 
ment. He defined the true fanction of 
art as “the raising of human sentiments 
above the ordinary level into the 
regions of ethereal idealisatim.’’ Dr. 
Jayakar cited Emerson’s deanition of 
the function of art: ‘to give to pots 
and pans the grace of our romance. ” 
Art should be brought into every home 
but the artist should not stodp to the 
tastes of the multitude in quest of 
either money or popularity. The 
responsibility of educating the public 
to appreciate high art lay on the artist 
himself, as also that of keeping art 
free from debasing influences. The 
days of royal patronage being over, the 
artist was thrown back upon the 
people. He faced the double task of 
maintaining the integrity of high ertist- 


N ic tradition while retaining the popular 


N 


symoaa:hy on which he depended. He 
mus: stcceed where the cinema had 
failed—or at least hed never cared to 
thin= whether success was worth 
achie-ving—in creating a healthy public 
taste fcr the sublime in the beautiful. 


Art, zo deserve the name, must serve 
its finst purpose—ensuring delight by 
raisirg zhe level of thought and feeling 
—aned then only achieve its secondary 
purpesesifany. Babu Rajendra Prasad 
once declared: “It is real literature 
only if it raises markind to higher 
levels of life.” The definition holds 
as gocd for art. 


Coramunalism has invaded even the 
domai. of art and Dr. Jayakar’s 
critici.m in that respect deserves 
emphesis. The appeal of all good art 
is universal. It goes straight to our 
hearts without any inquiry as to the 
artist’. caste, creed or colour. What 
can support communal notions like that 
of Jain cr Parsi arts and crafts except 
a desi to exploit narrow sentiments 
for corumercial gain? 


GITA AND ANUGITA 


[S. N. Tadpatrikar, who is on the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute st writes about the little known Anugita which sa P. Blavatsky 


describes as ‘ 


The Bhagavad Gita has since an- 
cient times had an unparalleled hold 
upon the public mind in India. A 
vast literature has grown up around 
it. There have been scores of imita- 
tions as well as of commentaries. 
Recent closer contact with the West 
has given fresh impetus to its study. 
So great indeed has always been its 
popularity that it has quite eclipsed 
another, considerably longer, philo- 
sophical dialogue also found in the 
Mahabharata, known as the Anugita. 

An old commentary contains a 
clue, worth following up but so far 
untouched upon by any scholar, as 
to the possible relationship between 
the two discourses. It is put forward 
in connection with Sloka 73 of the 
last adhyaya of the Gita, in which 
Arjuna says to Krsna :— 

“ Gone is my bewilderment ; through 
your grace, O Achyuta, I have attained 
to consciousness. I now stand free 
from all doubts and shall. do your 
bidding. ” 

Commenting on this gloka Abhi- 
navagupta, a great Kasmiri savant 
of the tenth century, remarks :— 

Thus by the words ‘‘Gone is bewilder- 
ment etc.,’’ it is suggested that Arjuna 
has become ready to fight, but has not 
properly attained the knowledge of the 
Brahman which latter supplies the 
necessary scope and motive for the 
teachings of the Anugéia. 


‘a very occult treatise. ’’—ED.] 


It seems strange that this note has 
not received the notice which it 
deserves, because it gives due 
importance to the ‘‘Uddesga”’ and the 
“phala” of the Giza, and tells us 
something about the Anugiia, to 
which we now turn. 


The prefix “ Anu-’’ means “after” 
and thus justifies the place of this 
dialogue in the Mahabhérata. While 
the first Giia—or may I call it the 
“original” as compared with all 
others of the type ?—is part of the 
Bhismaparva, in which the great 
fight begins, the Anugita forms part 
of the Asvamedhikaparva, which 
comes after the Santi and the 
Anusgasana, which last records the 
death of Bhisma, the first Generalis- 
simo of the Kaurva armies. 


The name Gita in this latter case 
is. justified by analogy, in that the 
first is a dialogue between Krsna and 
Arjuna, while this Anugiia also 
purports to be a dialogue between 
the same two persons. But the 
analogy between them ends there. 
The number of adhyayas and Slokas 
differs widely in the two. Whereas 
the first Gita has 18 adhyāyas and 
700 Slokas—or 45 more according 
to some computations—the Anugita 
has 36 chapters and 1051 ślokas. 

But it is the peculiar context in 
which this Anugita is set that relates 
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itself to the first Gita, and we now 
turn to the particular occasion which 
brings about the dialogue between 
Arjuna and Krsna and ultimately 
gives its present form to this 
‘After ”’-Gita. 

King Yudhisthira, with the blind 
Dhrtarastra and others, had returned 
to Hastinapura, while Krsna and 
Arjuna had gone to Indraprastha, 
where they had stayed at ease for 
some time. The fight having ended 
and peace having been restored 
throughout the country, Krsna now 
wanted to return to his own place 
and asked Arjuna to broach the 
subject to King Yudhisthira and 
to obtain his consent.. There. was 
now nothing that necessitated longer 
the presence of this great benefactor 


of the Pandavas, and Arjuna had to 


say “ Yes” to Krsna’s proposal and 
to prepare himself for the parting, 
when, as if something had occurred 
to him suddenly, he said: “I now 
remember that, when the fight was 
yet to begin, you, O KeSava, gave 
me certain advice and showed me 
your divine form. But alas! I have 
forgotten all the details and only a 
faint memory remains! I am eager 
to hear all that again, and you, 
Madhava, speak of going to Dvaraka 
shortly !” | 

Krsna embraced Arjuna fondly 
and replied, ‘‘I had given you the 
eternal secret, Dharma incarnate! It 
is most unfortunate that your mind 
could not maintain its grasp. It is 
now impossible for me, too, to give 
you all in full detail. I was then in 
a yogic state and could reveal to you 
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the mystery of the Great Brahman. 
I sall, however, repeat to you an 
old story in the same connection, 
whereby you would reach the ulti- 


mé-e goal by applying yourself to — 


the sabject.” And then we have a 
“‘ pasatana itihasa,” the “old story,” 
from the mouth of the Lord. 


Thus begins the Anugita. The 
old si ory refers to a Brahmana who 
had come to Dvaraka from heaven 
anc upon being questioned by Krsna 
told Lim about ‘‘Moksa Dharma. ” 
This philosophy runs over four 
adk-vEvas and in the concluding lines 
we have an assertion from Krsna 
himself: “Then, too, while in the 


-chazict, you heard even this much, ” 


refering thus to the occasion of the 
first Gita. : 


Thesecond secticn of the Anugita 
incl-des fifteen adhyayas, and is in 
the crm of a dialogue between a 
Bramana and his wife; and at the 
end 2: this section we have Krsna 
sayi-g that his mind was 
Bralarana and the Buddhi was the 
wife referred to in the section. 


Tke third section opens. with a 


direcz juestion from Arjuna: “ Tell 


me about Brahma, the great prin- 


ciple to be knéwn,”’ and in reply 
we he ve from Krsna: another ‘‘ pura- 
tana itihäsa,” an “old story” in 
the firm of a dialogue between the 
teack=n or “ Guru ” and his pupil. 
And =gain, at the end of this section, 
Lord Ersna states, “Even this is 
what I told you when the time for 
fighting had come. Now bear this 
in mic.” CO 


the a 


Ww 
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Then recurs the subject of the 
Lord’s departure for Dvaraka, and 
Arjuna says that they both will go 
to Hastinapura to see King Yudhis- 
thira and to obtain his consent to 
Krsna’s proposal. And with this 
ends what is now called the Anugzta. 

We thus see that although Krsna 
expresses his inability at first to 
repeat the philosophy of the Gita as 
originally imparted, yet in the three 
sections constituting the Anugita we 
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have at least two sections where the 
Lord himself asserts that the knowl- 
edge revealed therein is exactly 
what was given in the Bhagavad 
Gita. The temptation, therefore, to 
go deeper still into this Anugita to 
see how far these statements are in 
agreement with the facts is ir- 
resistible. I propose in another 
article to examine carefully the 
contents of all these three sections 
and to compare them with our Gita. 


S. N. TADPATRIKAR 


INDIA’S ANTIQUITY 


To those convinced of the antiquity 
and the wide expansion of greater 
Indian culture Herbert W. Krieger’s 
discovery in the Philippines of cultural 
influences from India will be no matter 
for surprise. His recent publication, 
the fourth in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s War Background Studies, is 
Peoples of the Philippines. Neither the 
latter-day influence of Islamic culture 
nor that of the Chinese traders has 
been as profound as that from India. 
Though Hindu or Buddhist architect- 
ural remains are not found in the 
Philippines, the impact of Indic culture, 
extending perhaps over more than two 
thousand years, has been strong. The 
art of metal working is character- 
istic of Indian influence and such dec- 
orative motifs as the lotus and other 
Hindu cult representations are found. 
Significant also are the many words of 
Sanskrit origin in the Tagalog and 
other dialects and the similarity of the 
Philippine alphabet in use when. the 


Spaniards discovered the Islands, 
to that of the Hinduised Javanese. 
Mr. Krieger quotes Dr. Pardo de 
Tavera-as saying that 

the words which Tagalog borrowed are those 
which signify intellectual acts, moral concep- 
tions, emotions, superstitions, names of dei- 
ties, of planets, of numerals of high number, 
of botany, of war and its results and conse- 
quences, and finally, of titles and dignities, 
some animals, instruments of industry, and 
the names of money. 


This cultural influence emanating 
from India ‘introduced ideas and 
knowledge of varied types, enriched 
the language and radically changed 
fundamental religious beliefs.” In the 
probable absence of direct maritime 
contacts with India it is possible that 
these cultural influences were carried 
slowly and piecemeal through Java 
and Borneo, but 
there is no tribe in the Philippines, no matter 
how primitive and remote, in whose culture 


of today elements of Indian origin cannot be 
traced. 
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[William Bashyr Pickard, former Colonial admin‘strator in Uganda, 
has written several books, including Layle or Majnun and The Sage of Mount 
Noh. He writes of non-violence as one krowing violence at first-hand, ‘having 
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I came before him humbly. His 
grey hair flowed in waves like a 
woman’s to his shoulders. His beard 
was silver. His eyes were serene 
and clear as of the deep sea. 

I looked towards him, but for a 
time could not speak. His presence 
was stillness—the peace of an ulti- 
mate attainment. My question van- 
ished from within me as the lace of 
cloud before sun and wind. 

Yet he had divined my thought. 

“Speak,” he said. “Silence 
should be of fullness, not of dearth; 
of knowledge, not of stifled ques- 
tion. ” 

“Tell me,” I said, “about spirit 
and about matter. ” 

He said: “The unseen is the 
true reality. Matter is but as the 
shadow, an opaqueness before the 
sunshine of life. ” 

I said: “This truth is beyond 
me. Can it not be expressed in 
simpler terms? ” 

The light of a smile of great sweet- 
ness danced in the deep of his eyes. 
I felt the cloak of affection flung 
about me. 

He replied: ‘‘ The house is deso- 
late without the inhabitant. The 
body is pitiful, a flower of sorrow 
without the life spirit. Between a 
live body and a dead body can you 


wegh the difference? Is not the 
mz iter of the same substance, the 
did=rence alone the unseen? Yet 
wi :ch is truest reality? The life or 
the substance? The body, which is 
seem and heavy, or the spirit, which 
is anseen, which animates ?”’ 

- pendered for a moment; then I 
asked: “Are not giant tanks and 
bor-bs reality ? ” 

Bot a ripple disturbed his serenity. 

He replied: “They are but 
implements; they are not reality. 
Thev create not themselves. Invisi- 
ble Bfe must fashicn them. Invisi- 
ble life must manipulate them. 
Inv.sible life, if necessary, will 
destroy them, or they will perish by 
disiategration of matter. ” 

I was silent; ther I asked: “ The 


pre=nt world confict—is not that - 


the: onflict of spirit against matter ?”’ 

U-moved he replied: “ Nay, the 
pow is to the spirit; matter hath 
no pwer wherewith it should strive. 
In a battle of gaints, though moun- 
tains be uprooted and be hurled as 


missles, giant wages war against . 


giant, not against mountains or the 
subsiance of mountains. So the 
present conflict is of spirit against 
spirit, of good against evil, of human 
love =gainst human hate, of liberty 
agairm=t oppression, not of man 
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against tank or of tank against tank, 
for, of itself, the tank hath no power 
or volition.” 


So I asked: “ Is there, then, no 
conflict of spirit against matter ?”’ 


He replied with a radiant gladness 
of speech: ‘‘ Nay, to the understand- 
ing there is no such conflict. It is 
but a shadow of ignorance. To the 
rightly aware, spirit is unassailable. 
Matter, but a patient, faithful ser- 
vant. In the world, the spirit uses 
the things of the world, the material 
substances of the earth, to build its 
habitation and to express the desires 
and aspirations of the human soul. 
In this there is no antagonism. Is 
there antagonism between the artist 
and the colours he uses to paint the 
picture, to express his meaning upon 
the canvas, to give expression to his 
inner self ? ” 


So I asked: “ If, then, there is no 
essential elemental conflict between 
spirit and matter, what actually is 
materialism ? ” 


VANITY 
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He replied: “Materialism is to 
love the shadow rather than the 
substance, to consider the gross and 
inanimate rather than the inner and 
living reality, to dwell in the decep- 
tion of the shadows rather than in 
the rays of the light of life, which is 
reality, wherein is no darkness.” 


I rose from lis presence. A weight 
seemed lifted from my mind. I felt 
emancipated from an incubus. 


Yet one last, parting question 
came to my lips. Could humanity 
share in my elation ? Could human- 
ity be brought to the freedom of 
truth, to recognize matter as but the 
servant of the spirit, not as the 
overlord of all human civilization ? 

So I asked: “What hope for 
humanity against the million armics 
of materialism ? ” 

And he replied : “ Eliminate force : 
do nothing by force; for violence 
and oppression shall perish from the 
earth.” 


W. B. PICKARD 


VANITY 


International Women’s News (London) 
for November has a serious paragraph 
on “The Fluffy Curl,? apropos of 
the statistical showing of 179 accidents 
in 194I due to women’s hair becoming 
entangled in moving machinery. The 
Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for that year is quoted :— 


6 

Unfortunately the modern style of hair- 

— dressing does not lend itself to the hair being 
carefuily covered, and in spite of much advice 
from Inspectors and others the fluffy curl 

“still protrudes. Even after having had a 
minor scalping accident, the same girl was 
found again without her cap but maintained 
that she preferred to have an accident rather 
than to look a fright. 


So far official counter-propaganda 
has not offset effectively the influence of 
the illustrated magazines and fashion 
papers. The ideal they present is not 


the woman worker suitably costumed 
and coiffed but “the lady” with her 
elaborate “hair set” and fashionable 
clothes which would be a hindrance at 
work. Any detached observer must 
deplore the folly that wilfully risks 
permanent injury or death rather than 
sacrifice feminine charm during working 
hours. The slogan of a great paint- 
manufacturing concern, ‘Save the 
surface and you save all!’’, is the 
working motto for the’ superficial 
everywhere. 

As Shrimati Tarabai M. Premchand 
well brought out in a review in our 
March 1943 issue, India has to thank 
Gandhiji for bringing home to many 
the realisation that woman’s beauty nc 
less than her strength lies not in her 
exterior aspect but in her capacity to 
work and to sacrifice. i 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


INDIA AND THE “ HISTCRIQ PROCESS ”« 


It is somewhat worrying to English 
readers, when they seek enlightenment 
on the political struggle in India, to 
find that Indian writers on the subject 
say so much about politics in general 
and so little about India. Prof. N. 
Gangulee’s book on a “Constituent 
Assembly for India” is a case in point. 
Of its 267 pages, 150 are devoted to 
studies of the parts conceded to 
“Constituent Assemblies” in a series 
of “revolutionary situations” in the 
Western world, beginning with the 
English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century and ending with the abortive 
revolution in Spain a few years ago. 
The survey is a work of great—though 
rather too specialised—industry, and 
its purpose is to present contemporary 
Indian demands for a national and 
sovereign Assembly ir: a light of historic 
inevitability. In this aim Professor 
Gangulee is not unsuccessful although 
his interpretation of these revolutions 
is doctrinaire and over-simplified, ta- 
king too little account of the great 
diversity of motives that they embodied 
and preparing us for a perspective of 
the Indian problem which is so narr- 


owly constitutional that it gives the. 


reader hardly any feeling of Indian 
realities. This is the more regrettable 
because the case is presented with 
moderation and fairness and will 
command the agreement, in principle, 
of much British opinion: but it will 
not fortify this agreement with confid- 
ence in the concrete situation, for it 





* Constituent Assembly foy India. By N, GANGULEE 
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does 19t help the reader to grasp what 
is distinctive in the Indian problem 
and n the community whose sov- 
ereigrty is postulated. 

Precessor Gangulee might reply that 
his book is limited in scope to discus- 
sion o` the constitutional problem ; and 
he has done his best, in several previous 
books. to enlighten readers of English 
upon 2conomic, agrarian and other 
aspects of Indian life. One should 
never criticise a bock for what it has 
not at empted to do. But the concep- 
tion of a national constitution so clear- 
ly depends upon the understanding of 
some rational being which is in need 
of that expression that it is most dis- 
quieting to receive, from Professor 
Gangus, the impression that he thinks 
it depends solely upon a “ historical 
proces’ or an eccnomic evolution 
exempl fied by a number of remote and 
very diterent peoples. If this concep- 
tion of nationalism is—as sometimes 
alleged—characteristic of Indian nat- 
ionalist thinkers, it is a matter for 
grave misgiving. For tae merely revolu- 


tionary and historical conception of- ` 


sociology is rapidly passing out of date 
in the West, and its uncritical imitation 
in the Jast could only lead to still 
worse dsillusionments. Fascinated by 
the ideo cgical simplification of Marxist~ 
economis= analysis, Mr. Gangulee has 
not evea been careful to study its 
revision in the light of recent history. 
Of the cz.uses of revolt, for instance, he 
can writs :— 
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Sooner or later, there comes a point when 
conditions have worsened so far that men 
will continue in the old way no longer and in 
desperation they exclaim ‘‘ Give us liberty or 
give us death.” 

But this is by no means a general 
truth, though it was assumed in early 
economic-socialist doctrine. It is, on 
the contrary, when a class finds its 
conditions of life improving that it 
most often seeks more power in the 
state. Politicians wishing to gain power 
over the proletarian masses who, being 
insecure and weak in cohesion, are the 
most susceptible to state-socialist prop- 
aganda, have more success in instilling 
revolt when the standard of life of that 
class is rising than when it is falling. 

For it is not true that men seek 
liberty in the abstract : they seek to go 
on doing more securely the thing they 
have become accustomed to do, or else 
to do that, plus something more to the 
possibility of which their way of life 
has awakened them. “Liberty” is a 
word with which it is often possible to 
assume leadership over men in the 
mass, simply because each individual 
can fill it with the idea of his own 
enlargement. And there are, it is true, 
some societies in which people actually 
have large liberties—that is, they can 
do or refuse to do many things without 
molestation by each other or by their 
government. But where this happy 
condition exists we tannot trace it so 
much to their successes in revolutionary 
politics as to their having a free spirit. 
A free spirit is a grace that comes toa 
people frorn its observance of dharma. 
Dharma means, in practice, a respon- 
sible way of living centred in the 
service of a religion, though it is possi- 
ble for a certain degree of observance 
of dharma to survive in the hearts and 
the mental habits of a people for a 
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generation or two after this religious 
faith and practice has been given up: 
but in that case their liberty contracts, 
as their relations become more legalistic 
or mechanical, less customary and 
spontaneous. 

How far Professor Gangulee identifies 
liberty with economic security—as 
Marxian ideologues so commonly do 
—Is not quite clear; but he accepts the 
economic revolutionary view of history 
so completely that he regards the 
U. S.S. R. as the nearest political 
approximation yet made to liberty, 
democracy and equality, with an un- 
critical eye for such facts as that of its 
ruling class numbering less than 2 per 
cent of the population, or the dispar- 
ities in wage and salary incomes, which 
are greater than those found in any 
other industrialised state. He even 
says of Russia :— 

The sources from which lack of unity and 
resistance to a National State arise and 
create confusion have been overcome by 
democratic alliance between the workers and 
peasants. 

One would like to know how he 
squares that verdict with the treatment 
of the peasants, say between 1929 anc 
1932! This is, one fears, the old story : 
the Marxian theorist cannot face the 
fact that the U.S.S.R. is a technocratic 
empire of the greatest possible dis- 
ciplinary severity; he must always 
refer to it as'the home of prosperous 
liberty and equality, for if it were not 
so he fears his theories would be 
discredited. 

The very real interest of the Russian 
technocratic empire for Indian national- 
ists is that it has established ( or rather 
maintained, for it existed before) a 
political unity between many different 
countries, races and religious groups, 
and a political sovereignty for all India 
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would present problems similar in that 
respect though probably more complex. 
The Soviet work was accomplished by 
- a small minority who had a passionate 
belief in the Western ideals cf history 
as revolution, economics s technical 
progress, and of culture as 2uman self- 
realization, and it seems to Professor 
Gangulee that an Indian minority 
might be able to lead the more nu- 
merous but territorially pocrer peoples 
of India in the name of similar ideals. 
This may be true. It has been 
proved in several countries that, in 
contemporary world-circurrstences, a 
minority can (at least foz a time) 
enforce these ideals upon a people 
with the aid of modern propaganda 
technique. They can, not because the 
people like it. It removes too many 
landmarks and upsets too many accus- 
tomed ways of life, to be populer. But 
people are defenceless agains: machines 
owned and managed by a merchant 
class, and still more powerless when 
_ the machines are owned by tke political 
class. As Professor Gangulee quotes 
from Pandit Nehru: The conception 
of a National Assembly 


isa dynamic one. It does not mean a body 
of people or a gathering of lawye-s, who are 
intent on drawing up a Constitution. It 
mezans a nation on the move, thrcwing away 
the shell of its past political, amd possibly 
social, structure and fashioning fr itself a 
new garment of its own making. It means 
the masses of the country in act:on through 
their elected representatives. 


Not shape, but motion, is evidently 
the leading idea. Now motioa must be 
towards something, and from all that 
Mr. Gangulee has to say it appears 
that the end and aim would be mere 
technocratic efficiency. In Gefault of 
an end, the means would become the 
end, not because technocracy is the 


Incian idea, but because it is now the 
lin: cf least resistance, and is all that 
Pre-fessor Gangulee or anyone else can 
prescribe in conformity with economic 
presress and Western Revolutionism. 
Ons cannot help asking—in that case 
wh7 India? ‘“Wky waste time on 
anything so meaningless as a nation 
anc not go straight ror universal world 
tecumecracy ? ” 

The :deal of all Indians that Indians 


therise_ves should discharge the sov-- 


ereizn responsibility for India’s govern- 
mert i3 of course whclly legitimate, and 
whee Professor Gangulee is simply 
Mainteining this thesis against the 
presen: rule of the Paramount Power, 
he is at his best. The spirit and 
tone oł his advocacy are particularly 
commendable when he is demonstrating 
the disadvantages of the foreign finan- 
cial aegemony and the complication of 
the «communal question by the tempta- 
tion t Las offered to Eritish administra- 
tors co ‘‘divide and rule.” Here also, 
howcver, we are given evidence that 


certain British officials have consciously - 


played with this divisive idea, but we 
shou d Eave learnt more if we could 
have had some specific Indian expe- 
riences of it in operation. On the 
financial issue, too, the case against the 
present bank rule needs more definition 
from the stand-point of Indian needs. 

Professor Gangwlee rejects the idea of 
Fedezat on, with or without Dominion 
statu: im the Commonwealth, and even 


if, as Mahatma Gandhi himself thinks - 


possiLle the way to Indian autonomy 
must lie through civil war, it is not for 
a forsigner to say it should not be 
achierec. But what is hard to accept 
in such a picture as this of Professor 
Gangvlee’s, is that it in no way suggests 
a polticel system that shall be an 
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expression and extension of the actual 
Indian Community. It appears rather 
to be an intellectual generalization 
about progress, drawn from the history 
of many Western nations, applied to 
all the Indian peoples in the belief that 
it will make them into something new, 
united and altogether better. But, to 
one whose life has been spent chiefly 
in psycho-social studies, it seems clear 
that Nationalism, to be successful, 
must be a movement that is not only 
expecting a future but respecting a 
past. It is. not only going some- 
whither, but from somewhere. It has 
confidence in its future because it has 
faith in its past, indeed, it will have 
just as much unity in its future as it 
has faith in its past, and no more. 
That is what disquiets me; one would 
not know, from reading Professor 
Gangulee’s very legalistic book, that 
India had ever in the past produced a 
great statesman. One would barely 
gather that India (probably the most 
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religious people on earth) had any 
religion, except for allusions to an 
allegedly overrated and out-of-date 
communal question: Instead, we be- 
hold India as the field for realizing a 
Western historic process which is said 
to have culminated in Russia. 

No doubt Western political forms, 
as well as Western technology, will 
leave a permanent impress on the future 
life of India. But as the movement 
for Indian freedom and integration 
takes its true shape, we should be 
able to perceive, through any systems 
borrowed from the West, the forms of 
India’s local and traditional loyalties 
raised to a higher power, not overridden 
and suppressed in obedience to imported 
theory. We saw something of that in 
the Gandhi movement. And in the 
books and theories, too, which accom- 
pany such a movement, we expect to 
find some reflection, at least, of the 
wisdom of the traditional builders and 
architects of Indian society. 


PHILIP MAIRET 


PROFESSOR JOAD’S SPIRITUAL ODYSSEY* 


Dr. Joad’s attitude towards religion 
has always seemed anomalous. A self- 
styled agnostic, reacting against the 
strait-laced Christianjty of his child- 
hood years, he has devoted his con- 
siderable talents to philosophy and 
politics, indulging now and again in 
polemical encounters with upholders 
of Christian orthodoxy. A rationalist, 
his outlook on religion has been critical, 
sometimes hostile, yet faintly quest- 
ioning, his very hostility betraying an 
underrunning doubt that the rejected 


* God and Evil, By C. E.M. Joan. 


world view might in substance be true 
after all. Intellect smothered the 
suasions of the “soul.” Yet, tilt as 
he might, and with justice at times, 
against the pundits of the Church, his 
philosophy accorded more closely with 
the views of his adversaries than with 
those of his narrower rationalist friends. 
For Dr. Joad was {and is still) a 
Platonist, and as such opposed to 
extreme subjectivist doctrines since he 
acknowledges the absoluteness of 
Values. This position he sought to 


{ Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 
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reconcile with adherence to the Berg- 
sonian gospel of Creative Evolution 
which allows of an animating principle 
in the universe, a Life Force within 
the evolutionary flux, rather than a 
self-subsisting God. 

With this amalgam philosophy Dr. 
Joad is now dissatisfied. How, on this 
view, he asks, can we account for 
“ higher” and “ better”’ forms of life 
as distinct from forms of life that are 
later in time? Thus the moral prob- 
lem emerges: is evil a mere by-product 
of evolution destined to disappear when 
Life reaches a more advanced stage of 
development ? Assuredly not: evil is 
relevant, real, pervasive, so disastrously 
obtrusive, affirms Dr. Joad in this, his 
latest book, that ‘one can only con- 
clude that what the religions have 
always taught is true, and that evil is 
endemic in the heart of man.” To this 
surprising conclusion does this self- 
confessed amoralist come, a conclusion 
which, combining with the implications 
of his value-philosophy, constrains him 
to examine anew the evidence for the 
existence of God. To this examination 
the greater part of this closely-reasoned 
book is devoted, treating in turn of the 
arguments against theism and of the 
arguments which now induce its author 
to at least a tentative acceptance of 
the theistic claim. Dr. Joad's avowal 
can best be indicated in his own 
words :— 

There is a world of values real and eternal, 
which is other than and outside the world of 
evolving life. Of this world we may achieve 
knowledge which is intuitive in character and 
cannot be demonstrated by argument or 
communicated to those who have not shared 
the experience on which it is based. The 
view that the values are the expressions of 
an underlying unity has seemed to me to 


possess considerable antecedent plausibility, 
and, if such a unity be granted, it nas seemed 
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reasomble to suppose that it is that of a 
persor, a person with whom human beings 
can make contact in religious and mystical 
expereince, and with aspects or expressions 
of whose nature thev do make contact in. 
moral and esthetic experience. 

Le: it be said that elsewhere in his 
book Dr. Joad careiully safeguards the 
idea of the personality of God against 
the disastrous ascription to the Divine 
Being of qualities all too human. If 
God 5 a person, he adds, “His personal- 
ity can be at most only one aspect of 
the whole that He is,” an admission 
whick at once makes his view-point 
more concordant with Eastern Monism. 
Inc:dentally, he is disinclined to believe 
in the conservation of human personal- 
ity, and on this point favours the 
Eastern view (as he calls it) that “at 
deat: our personali-ies are merged with 
God, so that our separate egos cease to 
exist ” 

Ye Dr. Joad disregards ( shirks 
would be too harsh a word) the full 
implrations of Eastern thinking cn 
these matters he discusses at such 
lengta. For example, the problem of 
evil and the suffering which evil in- 
volves troubles him acutely. So in- 
tractable did he find it, in earlier years, 
tha: he was forced against the brick 
wali of dualism. There must be, he 
thought, a principle of evil as well as a 
prirc.ple of good, a Devil as well as 
a God, if the fact’of suffering was to be 
adequately explained. Hence—since 
dualizm is an uninspiring creed—his 
forracr irreligion. Hence, too, his re- 
examination, under the impact of war, 
of the theist’s claim. 

Hew explain God and Evil? That 
is his problem, as of many others 
befor2 him. Unity there must be, but 
how make it philosophically present- 
able -n face of the facts? Dr. Joad 
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has recourse to the mystics and notes 
the unanimity of their testimony of the 
reality behind the world of appearance ; 
he dallies with the idea of an ‘‘ inner 
self’ which expresses and is itself an 
expression of a univeral consciousness ; 
finally he reaches the conclusion that 
simple goodness is the best attestation 
_ to spiritual truth. By their fruits we 
know them :— 


The strongest argument for the existence 
of a reality which is in some sense the true 
home of man’s spirit...is the testimony of 
the lives and characters of the thousands who 
have believed in it and have lived in accord- 
ance with their beliefs. 

But the problem of evil, metaphys- 
ically conceived, is still unsolved, and 
curiously the questing author casts no 
glance at an answer of the East which 
might tell him that evil and suffering, 
having no part in Divine Being, are 
consequences of the world-movement 
(in which Joad himself discerns pur- 
posiveness) which provides, so to speak, 
the stage for human pilgrimage through 
life upon life in the ascent from ig- 
norance to Spiritual Knowledge. The 
doctrine of reincarnation might at least 
be considered in a book of this kind. 


Truth to tell, Dr. Joad seems some- 
what ill at home in Eastern modes of 
thought as his references to Buddhism, 
and to Zoroastrianism also, occa- 
sionally reveal. Obvious, too, is his 
lack of acquaintance with Christian 
authorities, though, as he avers, where 
Christian doctrine is backed by meta- 
physical arguments his writ as a 


philosopher entails the privilege of 
judgment. (This is true, but his 
argument would gain in strength were 
his knowledge wider and his sources 
more authoritative.) It is here, in his 
final chapter assessing the Christian 
claim, that Dr. Joad invites the cen- 
sure of critics who might else have 
welcomed a prodigal hastening home to 
Christian orthodoxy. Rejecting the 
soft option, yet recalling his cautious 
acceptance of the religious view of life 
eclectically gleaned from the historic 
religions, he marshals his evidence 
against credal Christianity with cour- 
age not unmixed with diffidence. The 
claim for Christ’s unique status in the 
universe. he characterises as ‘“ topo- 
graphically parochial”; the Athanas- 
ian Creed with its implication that 
Plato and Socrates are damned seems 
to him incredible, and no wonder: the 
doctrine of Heaven and Hell, as orig- 
inally presented, he finds repellent. 
Jesus was ‘‘ perhaps the best man who 
ever lived.” But he was a man, and 
of him, too, some challenging things 
are said which traditionalists will find 
as disquieting as Joad finds the anti- 
intellectual bias in Jesus himself. 

To sum up: Dr. Joad has reached no 
abiding haven; his mind pitches and 
tosses still upon the sea of controversy 
and self-questioning. But his course 
is now set. Contrite, and humbler 
than of yore, he voyages on, with his 
new-found conviction for guide. The 
Odyssey continues. 

LESLIE BELTON 
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INDIA AND INDIANS» 


It is perhaps a little unfair to review | 


at one time books which, even while 
India is the subject of all of them, are 
by writers as differently gifted as these; 
it is hard for Mr. Ramar and Lord 
Lytton to hold their own with one of 
the best creative artists of today. 
Admittedly they would never put 
themselves in competition with Mr. 
. Forster, and certainly each of them 
attempts nothing beyond his own field; 
but what emerges from a reading of 
these three books—and their very ill- 
assortment provides the basis for the 
revelation—is the fact that unless we 
are prepared to be imaginative about 
india and the problem of Irdia, unless 
the West is prepared to see India, as 
Blake said, through the eye rather than 
with the eye, and to regard her as a 
creative artist regards his material, we 
shall never break the dead-lock in which 
the relations of India and Britain are 
held. By implication, Mr. Forster does 
break the dead-lock ; in his hands, the 
“problem,” the “‘relation,’ are live 
things capable of change. Lord Lytton 
and Mr. Raman, however, b:7 implica- 
tion undo Mr. Forster’s wark; their 
attitudes can only bind the dead-lock 
faster. That Mr. Raman is Himself an 
Indian, that Lord Lytton has spent 
much time there, seems to make no 
difference. It may be that Mr. Forster 
has lived in India hardly at all, it is 
even conceivable that he Eas never 
been there; the fact remains that it 
is he who, because he carries within 


* India. By. T. A. RAMAN. 
Oxford University Press, London. 


Pundtis and Elephants. 


3s. 6d.) 


A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. 


Ltd., London. 3s.) 


(The World To-Day Series. 


himsdi the artist’s vision, knows India 
and Indians, 

Mr. Raman’s introductory chapters 
on the geography and early history of 
India are admirable; if the latter is 
superficial, that must be accounted for 
by lack of space. Eut as his review of 
the development of the relation between 
India and Britain progresses, it becomes 
increasingly depressing. No getting 
away Tom it: there is something false 
about the attitude of the East when it 
becom2s Westernized ; and this false 
qualitr leads to tke assertion that 
Gandhi is a great man but immediately 
finds it necessary to qualify the 
assertion; it leads to pride in the 
industnalization of India, to a pathetic 
boast nat the export of millions of 
sandbazs for Empire war-purposes is 
an indication of India’s advancement ; 
finally :t leads to a clamour of war- 
mongering and the further boast that 
India =s “the Arsenal of the East.” 
Poor Irdia! If this is the attitude of 
her sons, how can she hope for freedom 
from foreign domination? Fer it is 
not in India’s essential nature, it is 
not predisposed in her soul or the 
history of her soul, that her greatest 
achievement should be in becoming 
‘the A-senal of the East.” 

Lord Lytton’s book is distinctly 
tedious. It is doubtful whether long 
quotations from speeches he made 
during kis term of office as Governor 
of Bengal, and equally long extracts 
from memoranda sent home at that 


Humparey Milford, The 


By THE EARL OF Lytton. {Peter Davies, Ltd., London. 15s.) 


{Everym.in’s Library, J. M. Dent and Sons, 
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time, are of vital interest; neither 
speeches nor memoranda are partic- 
ularly distinguished: the utterances 
of a conscientious Englishman trying 
so hard to be tolerant of Indians for not 
being Englishmen too, that toleration 
often overreaches itself and shows a 
vague bitterness and self-righteousness 
beneath the surface. The chapters on 
sport are a little more lively, but it 
may be doubted whether the activities 
of British sportsmen in India contribute 
very heavily to Anglo-Indian under- 


standing. The book is scrupulously: 


fair, heroically conscientious, but only 
a really imaginative vision of the actual 
situation, a vision which was neither 
“Indian ” nor “ British,” could redeem 
it from sterility. Two pages on prison 
reform do humanize its aridity a little. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Forster’s A Passage 
to India needs little comment; it is 
already accepted as one of the best 
novels in the English language and 
perhaps the best of all novels about 
India. While it lacks the firmness of 


Alambanapariksad and Vyrtti. By 
DINNAGA, with the Commentary of 
DHARMAPALA. Restored into Sanskrit 
from Tibetan and Chinese versions and 
edited with English Translations and 
Notes and with copious extracts from 
VINITADEVA’S Commentary. By N. 
AIYASWAMI Sastri. (Adyar Library, 
Adyar, Madras. Rs. 3/8 ) 

This is an important contribution to 
Buddhist scholarship of a lost work 
from Chinese and Tibetan sources and 
for this we must express our best 
thanks and congratulations to the 
author as well as to the authorities of 
the Adyar Library for publishing it. 
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construction of Howards End and is a 
little less perfectly a novel than that 
book, it remains a model of what 
novel-writing should be and a pure joy 
to read. He is in the most profound 
sense impartial; Indians and British 
are alike stupid, lovable, magnificent 
in their common humanity. It has the 
subtlety of James, the poetry of 
Meredith, and that particular quality 
of amused and charitable objectivity 
which is Mr. Forster’s own. On its 
very last page is the summary, indeed 
the solution, of the Anglo-Indian 
“relation,” of “ the problem of India.” 
It is to this piece of fiction, so full of the 
signs and symbols of truth, that those 
who wish to know something about 
India should turn ; by comparison, Mr. 
Raman’s facts are far removed from 
the truth; and Lord Lytton’s careful 
and statesman-like reporting tells us 
no more of that truth, for it succeeds 
only in asking Pilate’s question about 
it. 


R. H. Warp 


The extracts given from Vinitadeva’s 
Commentary, which are but an English 
translation of the Chinese translation 
from the original work of Vinitadeva’s 
Commentary, will be found very illu- 
minating. The Commentary of Dharma- 
pala will also be of great help in realis- 
ing the full significance of the idealistic 
philosophy of Dinnaga in his Alambana 
Pariksa consisting of eight verses only, 
with short annotations or vrtti on the 
same by Dinnaga himself. We already 
know much of Dinnaga’s views from 
the account of them in Tattva-samgrahe 
and its Commentary and also from his 
Pram@na Samuccaya. 
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Dinnaga, as may well be remembered, 
raised a great logical storm against the 
school of Nyaya as propounded by 
Vatsyayana, and Uddyotckara wrote 
his famous Vartika in order to refute 
the views of Dinnaga. LDunnaga’s 
criticisms have been referred to in 
various works on Indian Philosophy by 
Kumirila Sankara, Vacaspati, Misra, 
Salikanatha and others. We have an 
excellent account of the idezlistic philo- 
sophy of the Buddhists as propounded 
by Vasubandhu in his V-yśikā and 
Trimšikā, which have beer published 
with the Commentary of 3thiramati. 
The present work is a brief examination 
on the nature and status of objectivity 
in perceptual knowledge and it pro- 
pounds the view that there are no 
external objects and that the objectiv- 
ity in awareness is both initiated and 
experienced internally. The philosophy 
of Buddhist idealism has beer. elaborate- 
ly explained in Dr. S. N. Dasgupta’s 
Indian Idealism and Dr. Satkari 
Mookerjee’s Philosophy of Flux and 
this is certainly not the place for us to 
deal with that philosophy. The present 
work, Alambana Pariksa, contains but 
little that is new though it carnot be 
gainsaid that in the Commentary of 
Dharmapala and Vinitadeva some new 
points of interest have been stirred up. 


As I possess no knowledge bf Tibetan 
or Chinese, it is not possible for me to 
say how far the restoration has been 
successful.. But I must note one point 
with regret, that the learned aditor has 
marred his work of editing Dharma- 
pala’s Sanskrit Commentary Ly putting 
long strokes of full-stop in the midst of 
connected sentences which of<en would 
create unnecessary difficulty in under- 
standing the texts.. I also regret to 
say that the translation of Dharma- 
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pala’s Commentary has not only been 
undu-y free but, if I may say so, very 
inaccurate in many places as well. 
Some- errors seem to ‘have crept in also 
in th- translation cf Vinitadeva. To 
take cne instance, cn p. 45, the word 
‘brat niyata” has been translated as 
“differently affected. ” The real mean- 
ing o the word is “restricted” or 
‘limi ed” to each and every object. 
As fot the translation, I venture here 
to offer a translation of a few lines in 
Dharn.apala’s Commentary on p. 21 
beginring with the words “tatra 
svayüfzyä ” and ending in “ asamskpta- 
vat”’or p. 22, with which the transla- 
tion of Mr. Sastri could be contrasted, 
compa-ing the text :— — 


There (on that subject) people of our 
party + Buddhists) say that the fivefold 
consciorsness arises depending upon rupa 
(form) and the eye, as others imagine. This 
we gatter. Others think that awareness of 
object tarns to one direction (7. e., the exter- 
nal); fœ this reason it is improper to think 
that coasciousness belongs to mind; not 
having ane direction of turning (they are) 
acknowledged as being awarenesses of appar- 
ent exictence like a chariot and the like. 
Though the mental awareness becomes 
endowec with form depending on the object 
within its scope, yet it also takes an awareness 
devoid cf form also and that which is not 
within its scope. The form is the well-known 
‘object * which is invariable with the 
awareness associated with the eye etc. There- 
fore it (mental-awareness ) cannot attain its 
dignity. | toreover, the rezlity of an apprehen- 
sion due zo knowledge from constant associa- 
tion, is beyond the scope cf logical assailment 
being established as visible objects, and for 
this, thie truth here can only be realised by 
and throazh the knowledge of audition (of 
instructicr ), thinking and meditation. So, 
it is conc-u.ded that there is no such object on 
which ths mental awareness has to depend 
(for the tllowing reasons ) :-— 


(r) Iti unable to.condixion its own series ; 
(2) The past and the future conditions not 
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having any reality, they are as if devoid of 
structure. 

This, I hope, will show where the 
translation of Mr, Sastri is rather wide 
of its mark. The printing, binding and 
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paper of the book are indeed excellent 
and the present publication has well 
kept up the traditional good name and 
prestige of the Adyar Library. 


SuRAMA MITRA, SHASTRI 





Marriage and Family in Mysore. By 
M. N. Srinivas. Foreword by N. 5. 
SUBBA Rao. { New Book Co., Bombay. 
Rs. 7/8 ) 

This book deals with rites and beliefs 
centering round the institutions of 
marriage and the family of Kannada- 
speaking Hindus of Mysore State. 
Though a good part of the work is 
based on data in L. K. A. Iyer’s Mysore 
Tribes and Castes and in E. Thurstone’s 
Castes and Tribes of South India, an 
attempt is made to look at the same 
material from an important point of 
view neglected by these writers, vrz., 
from that of interpreting thesignificance 
and the rationale of the various customs 
and rituals of the groups concerned. 
The author has also tried to supplement 
this material by his own personal 
findings through questioning some of 
the Kannada caste leaders, and by 
some investigation into Kannada folk- 
lore and fiction. 

We congratulate the author on his 
scientific approach. There is a genuine 
desire to face facts as presented in a 
social milieu, free from preconceived 
theory, and thereafter to discover their 
meaning inductively, even though this 
meaning happen to go counter to 
already known theories. Factual data 
concerning customs and rites connected 
with bride-price, marriage-restrictions 
of endogamy, exogamy and other 
special prohibitions ; kinship terminol- 


ogy andits significance, the maternal 
uncle’s réle in marriage, the choice of 
bride and bridegroom and their ages, 
marriage rites proper, the position of 
the widow and her marriage, sex- 
ethics, naming the child, death-rites, 
the position of women, the mother-in- 
law/daughter-in-law conflict, etc. are 
marshalled here to give a picture of 
the basic institutions of the selected 
community. It may not always have 
been possible for the author to look at 
his data with the same objectiveness 
and detachment. For instance, his 
interpretation of the custom, prevalent 
in one section of the Kannada commun- 
ity, of paying the bride-price to 
the girl’s father, is that this was a 
consideration for the transfer of own- 
ership of the girl. But what adequate 
reason can be given for the similar 
custom, prevalent in another section of 
the community, of paying the bride- 
groom-price to the bridegroom’s father ? 
On the whole, however, the work shows 
generally the author’s desire to keep 
himself above bias. Along with this, 
occasionally, suggestions are also made 
towards improvement of social condi- 
tions in the community. 

It would have greatly facilitated 
reading if the Kannada terms used 
had been spelt with the proper 
diacritical marks of accentuation. The 
price seems rather high. 

PH: VY. 
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Geographical Factors in £rabian Life 
and History. By SHAIKH INAYATULLA, 
M. A. (Punjab), PH. D. (London). 
(Muhammad Ashraf, Kaskmiri Bazar, 
Lahore. Rs. 4/8) 

The influence of geogrephical and 


other environmental factors on the life” 


and culture of a people car. be hardly 
disputed. The working of external 
elements in the growth oł a culture 
may easily be exaggeratec, however, 
by those who take a mechanistic view 
‘of life and nature and who seem to 
require only matter to create the world. 
We may then be wise and soper enough 
not to overvalue the operation of any 
such factors to the detrimer.t of other 
more vital forces. It is the same with 
the working of the body on the life of 
the spirit. Who will be presumptuous 
enough to deny the influer.ce of the 
body on the spirit? Even am idealistic 
thinker of Hegel’s standing, who is 
generally taken to task for spinning 
out his great system from tke abstrac- 
tions of rational thought, freely admits 
the working of geographical factors in 
his survey of World civilisations. But 
it will be supreme folly to let the spirit 
sink into the status of an epiphenom- 
enal entity without an autonomy of 
its own. We then freely give all their 
due to the physico-geographical factors 
without for a moment assizning to 
them any decisive rôle in tre life of 
the individual spirit or its objective 
manifestations in religion, language 
and society. 

Dr. Inayatulla seeks to urderstand 
and interpret Arabian life “rom the 
stand-point of human geography. 
Naturally for an appreciation of 
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Arab literature and life we must 
knew the milieu in which they have 
dewelsped and flourished. The first 
anc ittroductory chapter is devoted to 
a Liszorical survey of the’ environ- 
meztal interpretation of history and 
cuum. It isa pity that Dr. Inaya- 
tulk does not deal exhaustively with 
the limits and contines of any such 
interpretation. Anyhow the social 
inst.tutions and economic structure 
of ereb life, the diet and costumes, in 
fact <ll the elements of national 
exis erce that are susceptible to 
environmental influence, are lucidly 
deak with and scrupulously seru- 
tinied in this volume. The intriguing 
questicn whether any deterioration of 
climate in the past is to be held = 
resp=neible for the political stagnation 
and etaargy of the Arabs is discussed 
with s2ommendable restraint. -But 
sometimes the author fails to appreciate 
the racural confines of geographical 
and cxternal interpretation. 

To atribute the great dissemination 
of Isam to the geographical position 
of Acazia shows ignorance of those 


. rational and irrational factors which 


go tc we making of a religion and 


whick ultimately explain its success or 


its faluce. Why and how it becomes 
possil le for a religion <o live and work 
in the s: cred precincts of human spirit 
cannct >e decided by any reference to 
the priaciples of human geography. 
Dr. Ina-~atulla’s copicus references to 
the work of European and Arab 
writers Siow fine scholarship and we 
hope thet his book will be read with. 
intere t vy students of Arab literature 
and lize. i 
S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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An Unknown Land. By VISCOUNT 
SAMUEL. (George Allen and- Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 12s. 6d. ) 


Utopias, originally the first love of 
poet-philosophers, have latterly become 
the refuge of soi-disant prophets, suc- 
cessful novelists and tired or retired 
politicians. Plato, Sir Thomas More, 
Bacon and Hobbes are still caviare 
to the general. But Wells with his 
scientific millennium, Hitler with his 
new order, Roosevelt with his ocean- 
ic charters and Beveridge with his 
complete plan (decent funerals inclu- 
sive ) are looked up to by the pathetic 
millions waiting for a sign in the sky, 
and very naturally cheated for their 
patience with the siren strains of some 
wandering voice—over the radio. But 
the remarkable thing is that the more 
we are disillusioned, the more eagerly 
do we plan our Utopias bigger and 
better than ever ! 


In An Unknown Land, Lord Samuel 
conforms to type in some respects 
while varying dexterously from it in 
others. Picking up the loose threads 
scattered in Bacon’s New Atlantis, he 
gives us a remarkably colourful and 
compact picture of an ideal common- 
wealth, cloistered somewhere in the 
South Pacific, in which the scientific 
and industrial civilisation of the West 
has triumphantly “ arrived,” by avoid- 
ing all the wrong turnings which have 
contributed to our undoing in the last 
two hundred years. The result is that 
the Bensals, as the inhabitants of the 
happy island are known, have achieved 
a state of society which is socialistic 
and individual, anarchic yet orderly, 
pacific without dullness, cultured but 
classless, active with plenty of leisure, 
rationalistic but deeply religious. 

All these marvels are said to be the 
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product of Science rightly pursued 
and wisely applied. By a process of 
“ Suturization ” the young are endowed 
with bigger brains, and their education 
then fits them to become “ planet- 
conscious.” The mysteries of the atom 
have been tracked down to sub-atomic 
levels, power is inexhaustible and free, 
and every school-boy knows that the 
universe is spaceless and timeless. 
Science and philosophy have embraced 
over a novel and delectable conception 
called “ambience” which transcends 
ether and all its tricks. Lord Samuel 
has evidently heard of our concepts of 
Adwaita and Dwaita, but puts them to 
unexpected uses in elucidating the 
“ metaphysic ” of the Bensals. One of 
their sutras is that Mind is Life, and 
life mind, and both float in ‘‘ ambience ” 
which is immanent and transcendent. 
Space, time, matter and mind are 
expertly juggled with, and the resultant 
is anything from a unity to trinity, 
deducible entirely from scientific experi- 
ment. 


More prosaically, the Bensals live as 
members of a club rather than as 
anything else. A hierarchy of three 
sits at the top to co-ordinate progress 
in all fields, and to reconcile it with 
their scientifically evolved central idea 
or principle. And to crown all, one of 
the Bensal high-brows solemnly assures 
us that they are neither dull nor bored 
nor unhappy. 


But there is an unfortunate, and 
perhaps an: unintended, anticlimax in 
the concluding chapters. Philosophy 
and fantasy give place to satire which, 
though straining to be well-bred, 
achieves nothing more than an uneasy 
facetiousness. Under cover of a descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants of the islands 
adjacent to Bensalem, we get cari- 
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catures of Russia and Germany as 
chiefly responsible for all the troubles 
of Europe. The allegory wears thin, 
history is twisted too much, and only 
England comes -out as more sinned 
against than sinning. When it is 
remembered how, at ozher times, 
English susceptibilities were even more 
violently outraged by the Catholic 
monster with its Spanish protégé, or the 
unspeakable. Frenchman, the present 
indignation against Germany at least 
fails to convince. Lord Semuel might 


Critical Thoughts in Critical Days. 
- By F. L. Lucas; Marcus Aurelius. By 
Joux Lyru. (P. E. N. Books, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. zs. 
each.) 

When people talk about inspiration 
in literature they are inclined to think 
of poetry rather than prose. But if we 
want an example of something which 
comes only by inspiration and cannot 
come by any amount of care or delibera- 
tion, we must point to the epigram. 
Hence its rarity. Few things give 
more delight or get us further in so 
short a compass. Mr. Lucas commands 
the epigram. An examp-e while he 
is on Donne—“...as if there were 
anything easier for a writer than to be 
difficult, or more difficult than to be 
easy.” The scheme of this short work 
is to pass in parade literature from 
Homer to the present day which holds 
our attention during these critical days. 
The essay gathers strengta, pace and 
brilliance after leaving the Nineteenth 
Century behind and approaching our 
own times through the Twenties, when 
mad intellectuals, self-appointed poets 
who wrote in blank prose, biographical 
debunkers, Nature haters, hollow men 
who did not wish to be filled, private- 
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he7ve remembered Burke and resisted 
tke temptation to indict a whole nation. - 
He is however more consummate in 
insinwating praise of England and tke 
Enzlsh by making a foreigner pat 
trem on the back. One of the Bensal 
intellectuals is ready enough to assure 
us tiat whenever England (which 
neam the world) is in trouble, it is 
invariably started Ly the other fellows ! 
Tus may be very comforting, but 
ardły true.. 
P. MAHADEVAN 


laiguage specialists, plungers into the 
kmgcom of hell within and unconscious 
of their own Unconscious, Surrealists 
w wade “a procession of asses with 
tke. wings of bats, of jabberwocks 
necklaced with entrails and riding on 
grenc pianos,” all made it clear that 
Enzlend was ready for Munich and 
rin2 for Nemesis. The book is only 
fifty-ive pages long. But not many 
beoks of five hundred pages can give 
stch zood value. l 

The other P. E. N. volume under 
review consists of some of Marcus 
Aireltis’s sayings put into verse. His 
famois reflections are all sound, broad, 
ercrrous truisms and platitudes about 
tke inminence of Death, the ruth- 
lessness of Time which make our petty 
vemit.es and ambitions look ridiculous, 
ard so on. Admirable but dull; and 
we gre confronted again with the 
problem of how it is that Marcus 
Arcekus ever attained his immense 
recutation. Itis to be feared that it 
is because he was an Emperor. Mr. 
L~-h's translation leaves this problem 
ware it was before. But as against 
the akove generalisation I would like 
to quote one stanza which might have 
been written yesterday about the Idle 
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best :— 

Dost thou fear hunger? Nay, but thou dost 
dread 

Hunniliations poverty may bring, 

With none to hasten at thy beckoning. 


It also shows Mr. Lyth at his 


A Hindu View of Culture: Essays 
and Addresses. By K. Guru DUTT, 
Mysore Civil Service. (Srinivas Elec- 
tric Press, Mysore. ) 

This collection, covering a wide range 
of topics, is so packed with thought 
and learning that it is not possible to 
condense the contents. The central idea 
may be stated in a few words. It is 
that a wrong view of life is mainly 
responsible for the evils of our age. 
The excessive claims made on behalf of 
Science and its achievements have led 


to an overestimate of material civiliza- 


tion and a corresponding tendency to 


depreciate the higher values of life. . 


This tendency has been taken advant- 
age of by Power-Politics to let loose 
on the world forces of destruction 
which threaten civilisation itself. The 
remedy lies in a culture based on an 
ideal of life which recognises the value 
of human personality and its claims to 
harmonious development. 

Such an ideal is presented in the 
Hindu conception of Purushartha, with 
its fourfold aim of Artha, Kama, 
Dharma in its social aspect and Moksha. 
The Hindu ideal of life recognizes that 
a reasonable measure of satisfaction of 
instinct is -essential. The first two 
aims accordingly stress the importance 
of the material basis of human life. 
The pursuit of these two aims is sub- 
ordinate to Dharma or social duty. 
The performance of social duties, in 
turn, by developing the altruistic 
emotions, prepares the way for Moksha. 
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Thou wilt not starve whilst thou canst earn 
thy bread-— i 

But must have slaves to watch thy every 
breath 

And wait on thee as one sick unto death ! 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


It is common ground between Hindu 
philosophers and Aristotle that only 
the discharge of social obligations 
qualifies a man for the life of contemp- 
lation. The Hindu philosophers insisted 
that the aspirant after Moksha should 
submit himself to a course of training 
known as Sadhana. It began with the 
restraint of the senses, but its ultimate 
goal was ‘‘emotional and intellectual 
equilibrium—Samaitva—which allowed 
wisdom to shine forth of itself by mak- 
ing the mind a transparent medium. 

In his striking address on “The 
Aim of Education,” the author says :— 


In Hindu psychology the collective Un- 
conscious was called the Avyakia, the individ- 
ual unconscious more or less corresponding 
to adrishia. When the Indian mentality 
characteristically referred to the insufficiency 
of conscious endeavour and held that the 
fruits of action depend on adrishta, it was not 
so much a weak resignation to fate as a wise 
acknowledgment of the part played by the 
unconscious in the affairs of men. Adrishta 
was not considered as arbitrary or chaotic in 
its workings but as comprising the individ- 
uals’ vasanas or samskaras, the subtle relics 
and memories, the psychic counterpart of all 
activity and feeling, of motion and emotion. 
The operation of causation in this field was 
explained by the doctrine of Karma, the 
ultimate and logical expansion of what in its 
limited application is today called the law of 
psycho-genesis. 


His book is a genuine contribution 
to the understanding of this idea and 
amply repays perusal. His gift of lucid 
presentation compels attention. 


N. NARASIMHA Moorty 
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Alvay Sainis. By Swami SHUDDHA- 
NANDA BHARATI. (Anbu Nilayam, 
Ramachandrapuram, TrichyDist. Paper 
Re. 1/8, Cloth Rs.2) ` 

“Who were these Alva - Saints? ” 
The author aptly opens his work with 
an answer: ‘In Tamil Aivar means 
one who has taken a deep lunge into 
the ocean of divine consciousness.” 
These saints, twelve in mamber, are 
stated, according to Vaisn vite tradi- 
tion, to be the incarnations of so many 
members of Visnu’s own entourage. 
They lived between the seventh and 
ninth centuries and their teachings 
ultimately culminated in sri Rama- 
nuja’s philosophy of Prapaitz—complete 
surrender. Irrespective of s: x or caste, 
these Saints attached themsclves to the 
sacred shrines like the œe at Sri 
Rangam ; we find among these Bhaktas 
kings like Kulasekhara, the author of 
the popular stotra Maku2zda Mala, 
warriors like Nila, mos learned 
Brahmanas, as well as illiterate low- 


Science in Soviet Russia. By SEVEN 
BRITISH SCIENTISTS. Ed. sy JOSEPH 
NEEDHAM and JANE SYKES DAVIES. 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd, London. 
Is. 3d.). 

Soviet science has made z contribu- 
tion to human welfare that far out- 
weighs on the constructiva side its 
helping to make Russia's effective 
resistance possible. As these tompetent 
essays bring out, scientfic devel- 
opments in post-revolutionery -Russia 
have been stupendous. Tc many a 
scientist elsewhere the corzlitions of 
research must seem idyllic. Tae achieve- 
ments have been remark_ble. For 
example, the underground gasification 
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cas:es men and women, losing them- 
selves with equal fervour in their . 
devat-un to the Supreme. The Vara- 
kar Czints of Maharashtra, attached 
to V-thoba of Pandharpur, as also 
nurmercus other saints would show how 
this lend has brougkt forth, from time 
to ine, adequate means to maintain 
its mustic tradition of great Rsis oZ 
the pest. 
The book certainly makes interesting 
readirz, but it is nov meant to be read 


“once ind cast aside. The author has 


himsef established, as stated in the 
For2word by Dewan Bahadur K. S- 
Ramaavami Sastriyar, ‘kinship of 
miri znd heart and soul with the 
Sairts’; he would have the reader 
follew this blameless path of Bhakti. 


‘The azthor, in addition to the popular 


Matn “Aum Namo Narayanaya,” 
has gi~en us a clear indication of yogic 
practi es while givirg the life of Saint 
Nanmralvar. 

S. N. TADPATRIKAR 


of cc alhas obviated much underground 
labcurin mines. But the most spectac- 
ularresults of human interest are those 
repcrt-d by Dr. Ruscoe Clarke. Recog- 
niticn of the bearing upon public health 
of faoc, housing and sanitation, hours 
and conditions of work. Increased 
leisure opportunities for physical devel- 
opm=n:, sickness benefits, pensions, 
mat-rcity allowances. Free health 
serv ces available to all, Free passes 
to senetoria, rest homes, health resorts. 
No wender tuberculosis cases have 
decrzared by over 80 per cent. ! Soviet 
reseerci is distinguished by co-ordi- 
natel planning and utilitarian and 
altruiszis aims. 

H. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Was the white man’s much-boasted 
abolition of cannibalism in the South 
Pacific Islands an adequate offset to 
the diseases he imported and the dis- 
turbance he created in their self-suff- 
cing economy ? The question is suggest- 


ed by a short note entitled ‘ White ` 


Men Seem Stingy” which appears in 
the much delayed Science News Letter 
of 28th November 1942. With the 
white shadows lengthening in the South 
Seas, the community that prided itself 
on giving, took its first lessons in an 
intensively competitive system. Its 
members learned to solicit more than 
they gave. The missionaries injected, 
in the name of thrift and industry, a 
selfish concern for self and one’s family, 
completely undermining the kind of 
communal life they led. Outside 
contacts, and particularly the coconut- 
oil boom after the last war, killed the 
incentive for indigenous industries. 
The glamour of imported articles made 
them dependent and the importation 
of foreign labour wrote fnis to eco- 
nomic and social self-sufficiency. Hit 
hard by the depression of 1931, how- 
ever, the natives returned to their 
industries. 

The islands were free from syphilis, 
tuberculosis and the so-called children’s 
diseases before the white man came. 
They have them all now. Measles 
killed a third of the Fiji population in 
1875, the year after Britain annexed 
the islands. Truly, great are the 
blessings of civilisation! 


ne ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


The black man has now grown accustomed 
to the strange, stingy habits of the white 
man....But everything considered, anthro- 
pologists usually agree that the white man 
has taken more from the Pacific isles than he 
has given. 


From what colonial area has he not ? 


That the democratic way of life will 
ultimately prevail and that it is the 
only social way that can work well is 
the belief expressed by Mr. Donal: 
K. Adams of the Duke University. 
“ You cannot socialize people by fiat.” 
In “A Note on Societies” ( Character 
and Personality, September 1942), 
Mr. Adams approaches the question 
from the psychological stand-poini. 
He correctly analyses the essential 
feature of the democratic way of life-— 
the long-run identity “‘of...individual 
interests or goals with the group goal.’ 
The recognition of this leads to a 
common desire to place the interests of 
the community above those of self. 


That this means for the individual a 
certain measure of self-denial supported 
by intelligent appreciation of the com- 
munity’s needs is plain enough. Bu: 
if the commonweal is to be achieved, 
a major section of the community, or 
preferably the whole of it, must make 
this self-denial willingly for the realisa- 
tion of a higher ideal. Mr. Adame 
contends that a sense of possible 
general frustration almost always is 
capable of inspiring in the minds of ai. 
thinking persons the need for thu; 
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identifying personal interest with that 
of the community. 


He gives a telling illustration. 


Young children playing marbles are 


authoritarians. They hold the rules 
in great sanctity—but they do not 
obey them. Older chiidren choose 
their rules but keep them, realising 
that the game itself depends on their 
doing so. That is the democratic way. 
Mr. Adams observes :— 

Until eachfof the players in the inter- 
national marble game perceives that he spoils 
the game, for himself as for the community, 
with wars or economic barriers, we may 
expect the latter to continue. If and when 
we can see far enough, it will be found that 
there is no more incompatibility between 
nationalism and humanitarianism than there 
is between being a good citizen of a family 
and being a good citizen of anation. But 
we shall not be able io see that far until we 
are forced to by hard necessity. 


A harder necessity than the one the 
world is now experiencing need not be 
waited for. Will the world open its 
eyes? 


What does the concept of nationality 
basically mean? That in effect is the 
question which Mr. John R. Swanton 
asks himself in his brochure on The 
Evolution of Nations. (Smithsonian 
Institution War Background Studies 
No. 2.) He makes a brief tut illumin- 
ating study of the characteristic rise and 
decline of nations, ancient and modern. 
Some have grown through a voluntary 
aggregation of smaller units—yielding 
federal republics like Switzerland and 
the U.S, A. Others have spread out 
from a small nucleus through compul- 
sion and conquest. Racial affinities, 
geographical factors and linguistic unity 
can all have their due share in consol- 
idating contiguous units but they can- 


or att=npt to 


no” by themselves make a nation. And 
sone States display governmental 
horczgeneity despite racial admixtures 
anc. Cicferences and linguistic diversity. 
Mr S-vanton observes that in voluntary 
corso idations a common interest binds 
the people together more effectively 
than even “consciousness of kind.” 
Thet higher interest he defines as 
“a sommon love of liberty and of the 
free expression of the cultural life.” 

Natonality in becoming—as it has 
already become—a narrow creed defeats 
the very purpose fer which it came 
into .2xistence. ‘‘Freedom at the 
expen of another is not freedom.” 
Group: of people did not choose to 
beloag to a larger group for nothing. 
Collect.ve security and welfare were the 
aim. A State exists for the benefit of 
its people, and “national” sentiment 
whica tawarts collective happiness is 
worse zhan valueless. Mr. Swanton 
sume ud the position excellently when 
he seys-— 

We shell be untrue to our inheritance and 
to whrt <he world expects of us if we fail to 
maint.im the ideal—and the fact—of freedom 
in all ite aspects and if we fail to make per- 
sonal ~yorth and social service the measure of 
value 2»etveen man and man instead of race, 
languezge culture, or descent. There are 
differeacess among us brought about by those 
factors aud it would be folly’to ignore them 
ride rcughshod over the 
prejud ce connected with them, but we must 
strive cortinually tô exalt human values at 
the expense of accidents of birth or condition 
and oc ascns for friction between the various 
elemen:s =n our populatior will grow less and 
less ans oar unity become greater and greater. 
Justice tcward all and the happiness of all 
must b oar personal as well as our collective 
concern. 


Whet ibraries can do for democracy 
is the. subject of an article. entitled 
“Not Ready for Victory” which Pearl 
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S. Buck wrote for the American Library 
Association. (A. L. A. Bulletin, Febru- 
ary 1943) The failure of Versailles 
she attributes to the lack of under- 
standing of what events meant and of 
what peoples were like. The necessary 
knowledge for the understanding of 
our times has always been there, in 
books, but none has guided the average 
man to it. A great responsibility rests 
upon librarians who, Miss Buck em- 
phasises, are not “ custodians of books. 
They are or ought to be guides to 
books.” They have been giving the 
public books which they want to read— 
and that mostly is escapist literature— 
and not what they ought to read. 

It is the duty of public libraries to try 
every possible means to awaken the mind of 
the average people and to persuade, startle, 
and compel them to the realization that upon 
the average person depends the success of 
democracy....That the mass of our citizenry 
is today so ignorant of other peoples, so 
unable to comprehend the meaning of the 
events which have taken place and are taking 
place, is an indictment of and a challenge to 
our librarians. 

The schools take care of educating 
young children. The librarians have to 
educate the community. Their work is 
not done ‘‘ until they have books in the 
hands of readers and until they have 
the contents of those books in the 
minds and thinking of citizens.” 
Unless the libraries take upon them- 
selves this teachership of the com- 
munity, the same old short-sighted 
ideologies will prevail, making the 
recrudescence of war inevitable. That 
is what makes real peace seem only an 
impossible hope. Only the spread of 
knowledge and of awareness of individ- 
ual responsibility such as adequate 
library activities can make possible, 
will prepare the world for peace. 
Rightly does Miss Buck observe :— 
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Our people are not ready today for victory. 
We-do not know enough to make an inteli- 
gent peace. We do not know enough to 
avoid another war. 

Can there be a greater indictment of 
modern civilisation than this, coming 
as it does from one of its leading and 
noble minds ? 


Speaking in the latter part of May at 
the annual function of the Shiksha 
Sadan, New Delhi, Shrimati Renuka 
Ray, member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, warned that literacy in itself 
might be a danger instead of a blessing 
and that mere adult literacy would not 
do. The newly literate, she said, might 
prove an easy tool in the hands of 
propagandists who would exploit his 
ignorance. An adult who had learned 
to read and write might be ‘‘function- 
ally illiterate, ’’ unless he had also learn- 
ed to think for himself. Such an 
education as would help him develop 
his thinking powers was even more 
important than refresher courses and 
circulating libraries. ‘Education for 
life” should be the slogan for those 
who took up the work of adult educa- 
tion. Not less important was the point 
which Shrimati Renuka Ray stressed, 
that this education must also reach the 
mothers of the generation that will 
inherit India tomorrow. Educationists 
in India should learn from the failure 
of the Occidental civilisation in which 
many communities are very highly 
educated. Who dare say that Germans 
are not educated? Experts and spec- 
ialists have elbowed each other for long. 
Britain and the U. S. A. are educated 
but their moral sense is not so powerful 
as their logical reasoning and mental 
manceuvring. The Eastern saying con- 
veys a great truth—‘‘ Ignorance is bet- 
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ter than head-learning with no Soul- 
wisdom to illuminate and guide it. ” 


Mr. B. J. Wadia, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University, presided at 
‘the Buddha Jayanti celebrations in 
Bombay on the 1oth cf May. He 
refuted effectively, withcu: referring to 
it, the recent charge that our Indian 
masses are childishly susceptible to 
display and pomp. Childl_ke they may 
be, but they are no more childish than 
the rest of us. 

It is not quite fair to contrast the 
still-birth of the Emperor Akbar’s 
Din Ilahi with the triumplal course of 
the Buddha's teachings. the diff- 
erence between the two proponents 
went far deeper than the superficial 
contrast in their state. ut there is 
no doubt that the Buddha’s great 
renunciation did weight his words so 
that they sank into his hearers’ hearts. 

Would Buddha have createc that impress- 
ion if he had preached his new doctrine from 
a palace? The man whose hands were 
destined to wield the scepzre took up the 
beggar’s bowl, put on, insteed of robes of 
State, the dusty saffron-coloared robe. In 
India it is the ascetic who is the centre of 
mass appeal and not the nobleman in his 
palace. 


Mr. Wadia saw the secret of the 
great following of “ the living Sannyasi 
of the day, Gandhi,” in tne simplicity 
of his life and character. Wceuld he, he 
asked, have .drawn those millions 
towards him if he were even sitting as 
a Professor in some College and preach- 
ing to people what he hinmsse_f perhaps 
did not practise ? 


The great Russian Leader Stalin has 
evinced not only political sagacity but 
a sense of justice to all humanity in 
disbanding the Comintern, to thus 
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“fræ the national Communist parties 
fron: obligations arising from the 
statttes and decisions of the various 
Com_ntern Congresses.”” For a healthy 
deve opment of political socialism each 
coutry and each people must be left 
free to evolve its own socialism. No 
grou> of socialists worth that name 
woul] compete on any plane with 
anotar group. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that an international organisation ° 
witha proper programme for educating 
the world-public in socialistic ideals 
and <acts be brought into existence, 
and ~vhose first task should be,.as Prof. 
Hardd J. Laski pcinted out, “ formu- 
latins issues which the international 
sociaist movement will confront at 
the end of the war.” It is well known 
that there is more than one school of 
socia ism and definite modes of build- 
ing = socialist state need study and 
discrssion. What contribution can 
Indic make to enrch such study and 
discrssion? Are there roots in our 
histe~ical soil whica need to be nour- 
isheé and revived ? 


Professor H. J. Paton makes some 
excelent points on “ Justice Among 
the Nations’’ in the November issue 
of Fitlosophy. His thesis might be 
thus epitomised: The recognition of 
the reed for justice is deep-seated and 
wide-spread. ‘Justice can be no 
respecter of persons or of. nations.” 
The Jaw of duty must be universal, 
bindmg upon all men in every relaticn 
to al, whether acting as individuals or 
as reoresentatives of a nation. Moral 
justiee demands the establishment of 
legal justice. The strictest demand 
for ir ternational law could be satisfied 
At present we 
lack zne community of ideals necessary 
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to the successful working of such < 
state, but some international crganisa- 
tion is necessary to make and enforce 
laws aiming at even-handed justice. 
Too great rigidity will defeat the object. 
Change of circumstances and of ideals 
may make even a formerly just statu; 
quo unjust and an unjust status gua 
cannot be indefinitely ma-ntained. 

Professor Paton disposes uncere- 
moniously of that most plarisaical 
claim of the imperialists to a ‘ sssto- 
civilisatrice.’’ He concedes to every 
state an equal right to develo> its owi 
civilisation but to none the right to 
spread its ideals otherwise than by 
precept and by example. Even in 
common action of all natiors to help 
“backward ” peoples he sensi=ly doubts 
whether “a complete change of system 
with all the difficulties o: a new 
language, would be a help aad not a 
hindrance. ” 

Professor Paton has a higer regard 
for British colonial rule, and for tte 
sincerity of its professed aims than we 
think the facts warrant. But Fe 
enunciates another important princip-e 
apropos of British and German rival 
colonial claims :— 

The main determining principle of justice 
must be, not the interests of Grea: Britain or 
Germany, but the interests of tae colon al 
people themselves. 

India would ask nothing better then 
the application of these principles. It 
would strike off her shackEs at one 
blow, and that today, with no hope- 
smothering “ tomorrow, and iomorrow, 
and tomorrow,” while India’s noblest 
burst their hearts in vain. 


The isolation of too many preser.t- 
day scientists is one of several import- 
ant points brought out by Er. Charles 
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E. Kellogg who writes on scientists’ 
responsibilities under the caption “The 
Scientist and Social Polity in the Demo- 
cratic State.” (Scientic Monthly, June 
1942) He deplores the overdoing of 
clique formation among scientists. 
‘ Societies for chemists, for geologists, 
for botanists, for economists, for 
anthropologists ’’ carried too far, he 
warns, become: pressure groups for 
‘self-interests and self-glorification ” 
and lead the young scientist away from 
other branches of knowledge and other 
values. 

Knowledge unrelated to anv pur- 
pose involves a waste of effort in its 
acquisition, Sometimes, as needs no 
demonstration, it may become posit- 
ively dangerous. 

The need can hardly be overstated 
for a synthesis of scientific research and 
social values, for the sake of both. The 
method of science, its distrust of 
panaceas and its insistence upon 
examination and criticism are indis- 
pensable to sound social planning. 

The great need today is for the organiza- 
tion of attacks on the broad problems of 
great social significance so that our best and 
most detailed scientific knowledge may be 
used and the principles of science properly 
applied in respect to other principles. 

We welcome therefore the trend 
which Dr. Kellogg reports for the 
classical scientist’s static concept of 
order and system to give way slowly to 
“a dynamic concept, in which the 
relevency of fact is as important to 
truth as fact itself.” Such a dynamic 
concept represents a definite approach 
to what seems to us the true position 
—that the criterion of interest and 
value in any scientific fact should be 
the degree of its potentiality of moral 
results and the ratio of its usefulness to 
mansind. 
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Ever since the outbreak of the pre- 


sent war much is being talked and | 
ment are the prime conditions of suck 


written about the evolution of a new 
world order in which democracy will be 
the principle governing political and 
social life. It is often said that one 
war sows the seed for another, and it 
is almost an accepted fact that, the 
inequitable dispensations of the treaty- 
makers of 1919 were primarily respon- 
sible for the subsequent political devel- 
opments, culminating in the present 
crisis. If all were convinced of the 
genuineness of the proclaimed aims of 
those who hope for a better world order 
to emerge out of the present chaos— 
to provide all with equal oppo-tunities 
for happiness—and that attempts were 
being made in that direction, then 
Fabian Society publications like A 
Letter to a Student by Margaret Cole, 
A Letter to a Woman Munition Worker 
from A. Susan Lawrence and A Letter 
io a Doctor by Dr. Brian Thompson 
would have no purpose to serve. 

The first considers the view-point of 
the disillusioned student who feels 
frustrated and gloomy about the future 
and answers his apprehension that the 
democratic way of life which is promis- 
ed to evolve out of the new planning 
will in no way differ from the oid order. 
Mrs. Cole makes the important point 
that people must first know what they 
want and have the will to achieve it. 
It is government for the people and it 
is up to them to have what they want. 

The criticism implied in these Letters, 
however, clearly suggests which way 
contemporary political and social 
thought is tending. Complete eradica- 
tion of class distinctions may not be an 
immediate possibility but_socialism, is 


in the wind, or at least afi ‘insistence: "o, 
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Proper distribution ‘of 
weeltl and of opportunities for develop- 


an order and if schemes such as the 
nat oralisation of the medical profes- 
sior wnd its working under State 
conzrcl should materialise, one would 
feel that some steps—concrete proofs 
of ver zal protestations—-had been taker. 
to adcust the varying levels of social 
life. -xor the realisation of such a new 
order, it is not necessray that the class- 
es ‘oro all the amenities of life in 
faveur of the masses. The emphasis 
shoul be upon attempts to raise the 
comm n standard of life and of 
opportunity instead of trying to bring 
down the rich to walk shoulder te 
shoalc=r with the less fortunate. The 
injustLe involved in the present dis- 
parity must be recognised, but a dull 
and iceless mediocrity is not the 
solticn. | 


“Gtild Socialist’s”’ Letter to a Shop 
Steward, in the same series, puts for- 
ward the familiar arguments of Fabian 
Socralsm and urges that “in the in- 
terests of victory, the war industries 
should be run as a public service, and 
run without any regard for private 
profit. ’ It also advocates the strength- 
enirg of the position of the shop 
stevarl as the spear-head of labour’s 
drive ior an effective voice in the 
contro of industry, 


a cortrcl which involves the worker’s demand 
to be treated as a partner in industry, and 
not mer=ly as a hired hand. 


Tae latter is a just demand for a 
concitn indispensable to effective 
indvstrial organisation, no less than for 
the relations of mutual respect which 
shouid prevail among all mėn gua men. 
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| SOCIALISM — WHAT KIND? 


Once make the feelings of confidence and affection universal, and the 
distinctions of property and power will vanish.—SHELLEY. 


Those who are at present engaged 
in preparing blueprints for a new 
world order admit, though sometimes 
grudgingly, that socialism in one 
form or another will enter into the 
political make-up of the future. 

The discussion of the subject of 
socialism has received a new impetus 
because of the step taken by the 
socialist nation par excellence, Russia, 
to which we made reference in our 
last number. 

The idea which naturally presses 
upon so many minds is of import- 
ance: If in the name of democracy 
systems of governmtnt arose which 
made for the failure of democracy, 
is it not possible for a type of 
socialism to arise in the world which 
would make for the failure of real 
socialism ? 

What is of moment, therefore, is 
not whether socialism is going to 
prevail but whether socialism of the 
right kind is going to prevail. When 


we say the right kind of socialism, 
we have in mind not merely the 
political and economic aspects—these 
are aspects which loom too large in 
popular imagination to make a 
proper understanding of socialism 
possible—but a wider concept, more 
comprehensive and more dynamic. 
Socialism has been so frequently 
associated with the problem of 
providing equality of economic op- 
portunities that its true moral and 
spiritual implications have hardly 
been heeded. We always think of 
economic inequality, social injustice 
and proletarian squalor and of the 
problem of removing these by a 
system of political and economic 
planning which we facilely term 
Socialism. In fact, socialism has 
become almost synonymous with a 
political philosophy which seeks 
to level down all economic and social 
barriers and to push the proletariat 
to positions of political power. No 
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doubt the growing inzensity of 
capitalistic exploitation has greatly 
accentuated this trend cf thought. 
The capital-owning class has set a 
poor example by sensuous living and 
by enhancing the value of material 
comforts and reducing tnrat of spir- 
itual, idealistic and cultural pursuits 
(we say this not overlooking the 
-benefits conferred by the Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Nuffield and other 
Foundations); this has encouraged 
the tacit assumption thai if once the 
economic ills are remedied, all will 
be well. That is the basic error 
which accredited social.sts as well 
as others fall into; they forget that 
man does not live by brzad alone! 
True socialism is essentially an 
ideal of sociality, and -t involves a 
conception of life lived with and 
among other men; that this living 
with other men in understanding 
co-operation is a basic and funda- 
mental part of the concept, not even 
those who would emphasise the 
economic aspect only will deny. 
That it is not a system but a way 
of life in relation to otters is admit- 
ted by no less a socia_ist than Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole himself. The very word 
suggests the principle cf sociality, of 
association, of fellowsh:p and frater- 
nity. True socialism ñas its roots, 
therefore, not in any system imposed 
from without but in <he hearts of 
men. For its effective working it 
has to depend not upor. the external, 
the coercive machinery of law but 
upon the spontaneous willingness of 
every individual to lock upon every 
other as he would look upon himself 
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—as first and foremost a human 
beire That is real equality—to be 
inspired by a consciousness of human 
uni} and to be aware that there is 
no injustice save what man himself 
would create through selfishness. 
Such a sense of individual respons- 
ibility and the feeling that what help 
we can give others is but help given 
to oar own brothers and sisters can 
drev together mankind into a real 
unty and thus dissipate all ills, 
indiding the economic. True so- 
cialism is more a spiritual ideal than 
an economic creed and draws its sus- 
temence from the innate human ten- 
deazy to fraternise. 

The erroneous belief has persisted 
Jong, and still persists to a consid- 
erikle extent, that socialism and 
democracy are concepts imported 
inzc India from the West. One has 
bit to turn bacx, not only to the 
phicsophic concepts of the Shridis 
arc the Swritzs, but also to the 
actaal working in practice of the 
Vilage Panchavats, to see how 
pecple managed their affairs without 
p-eatentious labels for forms of 
gorernment. One has only to open 
o1:’s ears to the teachings of the 
Ufanishads and the Gita, which 
realised the spritual basis of- all 
himanity—the basis that always 
meékes for, true socialism and true ` 
derocracy. Nobody .has taught 
t123 more clearly than. India’s 
samtly, much misunderstood and 
mech maligned leader, Gandhiji. In 
Heryan of and January 1937 he 
wscte (We are indebted for these 
ccctations to The Gandhi Sutras by 
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D. S. Sarma) :— 


Real socialism has been handed down 
to us by our ancestors who taught, 
“ Al land belongs to Gopal, where 
then is the boundary line? Man is 
the maker of that line and he can 
therefore unmake it.” Gopal literally 
means shepherd; it also means God. 
In modern language it means the 
State i. e., the people. That the land 
. today does not belong to the people 
is too true. But the fault is not in 
the teaching. 
not lived up to it. 

[have no doubt that we can make 
as good an approach to it asis possible 
for any nation, not excluding Russia, 
and that without violence. The most 
effective substitute for violent dis- 
possession is the wheel with all its 
implications. Land and all property 
is his who will work it. Unfortunately 
the workers are or have been kept 
ignorant of this simple fact. 


Turn next to Gandhiji’s comm- 
entary in Harijan of 30th January 
1937 on the great verse of the 
Ishopanishad—‘' All this—whatever 
there is in this universe—is pervaded 
by Deity. Renounce it and enjoy. 
Do not covet the wealth of another.” 
He comments :— 

This mantra tells me that I cannot 
hold as mine anything that belongs to 
God, and if my life and that of all who 
believe in this mantra has to be a life 
of perfect dedication, it follows that 


it will have to be a life of continual 
service of our fellow ‘creatures. 


Put this side by side with what 
Gandhiji stated in Young India of 
6th October 1927 :— 

The art of amassing riches becomes 
a degrading and despicable art if it is 


not accompanied by the nobler art of 
how to spend wealth usefully. 
Generally speaking, it is the experi- 
ence of the world that possession of 
gold is inconsistent with the possession 
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of virtue; but though such is the 
unfortunate experience in the world, 
it is by no means an inexorable law. 
We have the celebrated instance of 
Janaka, who, although he was rolling 
in riches and had a limitless power, 
being a great prince, was still one of 
the purest men of his age. And even 
in our own age I can cite from my own 
personal experience and tell you that 
I have the good fortune of knowing 
several moneyed men who do not find 
it impossible to lead a straight and 
pure life. 

The West has blundered into the 
present disaster because of its failure 
to recognise this spiritual basis of 
humanity and as a result it is toying 
with ideologies, in essence mate- 
rialistic and unphilosophical. The 
concept of socialism today betrays a 
superficial concern for the inessential, 
neglecting the true basis and the 
spirit which teachers like Krishna 
and Buddha, and emperors like 
Asoka, taught and exemplified. 
Socialism is but a new-fangled and 
unfortunately much-abused name for 
what informs the entire heritage of 
Indian philosophical thought. The 
mode of life which India—true to her 
past—can name as socialistic is one 
which gives more than it receives; 
which loves and knows no hate; 
which seeks peace and enlightenment 
for all rather than for the privileged 
few; which aspires not towards 
political power for the masses but 
aspires towards drawing together the 
whole of humanity in ties of brother- 
liness, It does not attempt to pull 
down those on the upper rungs of 
the social ladder but strives to raise 
the lowly and the down-trodden. 
Is not that a nobler socialism ? 


UNTOUCHABILITY 
THROUGH SANSKRIT EYES 


[Dr. B. Bhattacharyya of Baroda mair tains in this article that when 
untouchables raise themselves to a high po itxn of honour and respectability 
their social disabilities will rapidly vanish. This does not excuse the harsh 


treatment that they have received from or hcdox caste Hindus. 


Has not, in 


fact, the very position accorded them by th-ir fellow-religionists put grave ` 


difficulties in the way of their rising? 


Anc the Untouchables are not, as 


Dr. Bhattacharyya brings out, the only ones wao reed to purify -hemselves.—ED. 7 


The problem of untouchability has 
become quite grave in recent years. 
It is engaging the attention of the 
public not only in India, but also in 
Europe and America. The bitter 
controversy the problem has raised 
certainly merits impartial discussion 
in order that it may be studied in 
proper perspective. The subject 
belongs to the sphere of Indian cul- 
ture and it is necessary therefore to 
trace the origin, history and devel- 
opment of untouchability through 
Sanskrit literature with relevant 
quotations. This is the object of the 
present paper. 


Untouchability is recognised as a 
barrier that separates not less than 
fifty million Hindus from the rest of 
the Hindu population belonging to 
the upper classes. According to the 
prescription of the Sanskrit Sastras 
caste Hindus cannot have any social 
intercourse with an untouchable. 


The Sastras enumerate sixteen 
kinds of Antyajas or untouchables 
whose names appear in the verses 
quoted below from Hemadri’s Préyas- 
citta-khanda :— 


GAERA TA ASS Va F | 
~ D Am 
eega RY AAE II 
aanas a gaa an aA | 
TTA SERRA q Ca NEA: || 
maae, q. Q. 
The washerman, the cobbler, the 
acter, the Varuda or the cane worker, 
the fimerman, the Medas, the Bhillas, 


the zœ dsmith, the tailor, the carpenter, 
the ail-presser, the charioteer, the 


_pot-er the bamboo worker, the barber 


and tke ironsmith are the sixteen 
var>tæs of Antyajas. 

Let us try to discover how. this 
disfin=tion originazed, how it was 
nur-u-ed during the long centuries 
anc how it can be an instrument of 
tornire to not less than fifty millions 
of Incians today. 

Lo -he so-called untouchables form 
one ciste? It does not appear so 
if we ere to believe history. In olden . 
days people were out-casted and 
ostracized for disobeving the rules of 


socety. Those who violated rules of 
mazriige and indulged in marriages 
of iha Pratiloma type, were most 
cer-alily considered as untouchables 
along with their children. That was 
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a punishment for a flagrant violation 
of one of the most cherished social 
laws. 

This is perfectly understandable. 
But among those who are considered 
untouchables we find names of 
several ethnic races, such as the 
Bhillas or Bhils, Medas or the Medes 
from whom Medapata or Mewar 
derives. It is, therefore, not the 
violation of the rules of society or 


revolt against the rules of marriage . 


or sin that is alone responsible for 
relegating a large section of people 
to the position of untouchables. 
Amongst people considered as 
untouchables are men belonging to 
certain professions which were con- 
sidered low in days of yore. Many 
of these professions are today eagerly 
followed by men of the highest 
society without any risk of being 
considered as untouchables. There- 
fore the distinction is not based on 
considerations only of caste, but also 
of racial culture and professions. 
Then also among the untouchables 
are enumerated the Yavanas or 
foreigners and Mlecchas. The term 
Mleccha equally applies to Muhamm- 
adans, Europeans, Parsis and the 
like. It is very easy to understand 
why such highly «cultured people 
should be considered as untouchables 
by the Hindus. The chief reason 
seems to be that they had a culture 
of their own, and it was not in 
harmony with that of the Hindus 
whose culture was for centuries 
dominated by the sacred scriptures 
and the Smrtis. Below are given two 
quotations which enumerate the 
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castes known as the Mlecchas and 
give their status in the Hindus’ 
eyes :— 
MSHA AS -RER - US - SA1- 
Ra AAE-A0T-Gan - AUST A 
TOT: | 
( The following belong to the Mleccha 
class :—the washerman, the wine-brew- 
er, the palm-leaf worker, the Kerala 
or professional magician, the Kandika 
or the watchman of the village and 
the fields, the Vantha or the gardener, 
the huntsman, the Kirata or the habit- 
ual thief living in jungles, the cane- 
worker, the bamboo-worker, the shoe- 
maker, the Candala and the Yavana.) 
ty . € 
a AR aT R: Aa METÈ- 
SFT H BRIS | 
RTARTA, T. 88. 
(There is none who can be lower than 
a Yavana ; in his contact all castes are 
polluted from the Brahmana to the 
lowest Candala.) 

. In the time of Buddha there were 
many professions which were not 
assigned to any particular caste, but 
were labouring under the same 
restrictions as those imposed on the 
untouchables. Thus it appears quite 
clear that in this all-embracing term 
of untouchability, the lowermost 
castes, casteless professions, a variety 
of alien cultures and professions and 
ethnic races were all intermixed from 
very ancient times. The followers 
of alien religions such as Buddhism, 
Jainism, etc. were also included 
amongst the untouchables and their 
touch made a bath of purification 
obligatory on caste-Hindus :— 
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ter namida erenalesr aan 
Rearend ar UE aio 
| BSAA UI 
Galera, (HPAES) T. RC. 
(Take a purificatory bath with gar- 
ments on when touchec by the 
Buddhists, Pasupatas, Lokiyatas and 


the atheists as also by Branmins who 
indulge in heinous deeds.) 


That being so, the next point is 
whether the distinction between the 
caste Hindus and the untouchables 
is to some extent flexible. If the 
distinction is absolutely rigid, then 
under no circumstances can caste 
Hindus have any interccurse with 
untouchables. The sacred texts, how- 
ever, give abundant prooi that this 
distinction was never meant to be 
rigid. Many more instances can be 
enumerated but the following are 
enough to show this tendeacy in the 
scriptures :— 


ani ga aS Stata Tea: | 
aes eyed R: 
gama: Il 
gA. 


(Raw meat, ghee, oil, and all oils 
derived from fruits in the vesseis of the 
untouchables become pure 3s soon as 
these emerge from their vessels ) 


aaa Paley agn 
TRAY AT TAY CORTE F fae | 
SACI. 
( Neither on occasions of festivals in 
honour of a deity, nor in marriages, 
nor in sacrifices, nor in all other kinds 


of festivals, does any pollution take 
place by contact. ) 
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que ta Bree Arai aA: | 

Bg aa A hs ioe ~ 

Ga dag aa estes a faa 

STAT UST ( HUTA). BO, 
( The sin of contact with untouchables 

does not arise in sacred ponds, on 

plathrms, on hills, on boats, and on 


elepfants and trees, in wars and in 
travels. ) 


att Bere amai Gara AÀ | 
ATR THATS A ERIE A Prater N 
—Quoted from aay in FATEH, T.Yve, 

{Neither in a sacred place, nor in 
marr.ages, nor in processions, nor in 
wars ard in times of anarchy nor in a 
city nor when a fire breaks out in a 
village, does any po-lution ‘take place 
by ccntact. ) 

Tke question of untouchability 
invariably leads to an examination 
of the caste system, and this can 
best be made by studying the 
queszion historically, because the 
caste system, started by the Vedic 
Rsis, passed through many vicissi- 
tudes in this unhappy land through 
centuries of foreign domination, and 
does not in modern days remain in 
the same pristine form as when it 
originated. 


Tkere were many sharp lines of 
demercation between the different 
castes and they had their rights and 
privieges recognised by law. The 
distinction of caste could only be 
real when backed by political power ; 
for instance, when there were 
Brahmin kings as ir the case of the 
Sungas, or when there were powerful 
Brahmin ministers under kings of 
varicus castes, for example, Kautilya 
unde: the Sidra king, Candragupta 
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Maurya. The different grades of 
rights and privileges assigned to 
different castes must be maintained 
by the law of the land. In olden 
days a Brahmin’s body was consid- 
ered more sacred than anybody else's, 
and therefore, even for such crimes 
as murder or waging war against the 
king he could not be executed; if 
the offence was very serious he could 
be banished, but because his property 
was sacred, the banished Brahmin 
was allowed to carry away every bit 
of his property. 

But this distinction of caste and 
of rights and privileges of higher 
castes received a mighty blow in the 
reign of ASoka when he introduced 
the Dandasamata or equality of 
punishment and Vyavahdrasamata or 
equality in the eye of the law in the 
third century B. c. The rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism had broken 
up the caste systems to a consid- 
erable degree in the fifth century, and 
by the reign of Asoka the time was 
ripe for the promulgation of the law 
which made the distinction between 
castes and castes, professions and 
professions absolutely void, because 
Asoka considered them to be super- 
fluous. Moreover ASoka, being a 
Buddhist, had no’respect for the 
caste system and not the least 
compunction in breaking up the 
monstrous practice of special pun- 
ishments and special treatment for 
certain castes. He thus made the 
law absolute but he did it so 
diplomatically that in his time 
nothing happened to show that his 
orders were resented, because he 
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always showed the greatest considera- 
tion for the Brahmins and referred 
to them very respectfully in many of 
his rock and pillar edicts. He always 
mentioned their names before the 
Sramanas or Buddhist priests who 
were his greatest favourites. 

Immediately on the disruption of 
the Maurya Empire in the second 
century B.c. the empire passed into 
the hands of the Sufiga kings who 
were Brahmins and the reaction took 
a rather violent form. The special 
rights and privileges of the higher 
castes were restored, the sacrifices 
stopped by Asoka were revived, and 
the Buddhists and their monks were 
persecuted. 


But in the first century A.D. came 
in the foreign tribe of the Kusanas 
who were rapidly converted into 
Buddhism, and it is very probable 
that Kaniska, the first king of the 
Kusanas also restored the Dandasa- 
mata and Vyavaharasamata. The 
Guptas then stepped in at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, and as 
they had also very scant respect for 
the Hindu social structure, they 
patronized all religions alike. Then 
the Hunas in the fifth century broke 
up the Gupta empire, and as they 
were. foreigners, it is logical to 
suppose that they had also taken 
recourse to the Dandasamaiā and 
Vyavaharasamaia. The Gurjara Prati- 
haras, Valabhis and others were 
remnants of the Hitnas, and thus in 
Northern India Datdasamala and 
Vyavaharasamata were well estab- 
lished. Then came in the Muhamma- 
dans in the thirteenth century and 
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the English in the eighteerth century 
and practised the Dandasamaia and 
Vyavahdarasamaté. 

If there is equality of punishments 
and equality with reference to special 
rights and privileges .how can the 
caste system survive? Today if a 
Brahmin commits murder. he will be 
sent to the gallows, his body will 
not be considered as sacred; in this 
respect he is the same as all others 
belonging to different castes or 
religions. In olden days, if a Stidra 
ventured to abuse a B-ahmin his 
tongue used to be cut out, but was it 
the privilege of Brahmins to abuse 
any Sidra? We do not know. But 
today both will be liable tor defama- 
tion. Under the presen: law, the 
sanctity of the tongue of a Sidra or 
a Brahmin is the same. The old 
caste has long been exploded, and 
yet it is a wonder to see millions. of 
caste Hindus trying to safeguard 
their ancient rights and privileges, 
and clamouring and agitating against 
the removal of untouchahility. 

History shows that the Hindus 
have been accustomed to adjust 


themselves to the new conditions. 
consequent on the Dandasantata and. 


Vyavahārąsamatā first stated by the 
Great King Agoka. If they had not 
been so accustomed during the cen- 


turies before the Muhammadan con- ` 


quest, it is certain that under the 
~ Muhammadans.and. then under the 
English no, caste distinction among 
the Hindus in the eye of the law 
has ever existed. | 

If we carry the theory of Dandasa- 
mata and Vyavaharasamaid to its 
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logical conclusion it means that ir _ 
the eye of the law both Brahmins ana 
the untouchables have the same 
status; in other werds, the untouch- 
able has the same rights and . 
privileges in the eve of law as the 
highest Brahmin. To say that the 
caste system exists as practised 
before, to my mind appears one of 
the greatest ee of the present 
day. 
The conclusion that no civic rights 
can be denied to untouchables by 
any civilized government is thus 
irresistible. They have the right oi 
the road, of all public wells and 


‘reservoirs, of all government schools - 


and institutions, - of trains and 
steamers and of employment in the 
public services. All governments are 
also in duty bound to exert their 
moral influence on public institutions 
subsidized by Government, including 
the temples, to remove the distinction 
of untouchability. If the subsidized 
institutions do not follow the man- 


date of. the king on the ground of 


pollution, let them by all means be 
declared private institutions, their 
claim to any subsidy being forfeited. 

The claims of the. untouchables to 
all varieties of civic rights have 
been recognised since long, but I 
should: like to utter a word of 
warning as regards the movement ~ 
for the removal of untouchability 
overstepping inherent human rights.. 
Every human.being has the inherent 
right of not being touched by 
anybody, and a forcible touch is. 
tantamount to an assault. So also 
every human being is free to exercise ; 
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his personal likes and dislikes as 
regards his food and the persons with 
whom to take that food. Similarly, 
marrying sons and daughters in the 
same fold in which he is born, 1s also 
an inherent right of man. Those 
who are behind this great movement 
for the removal of untouchability 
should see that they do not create 
bitterness by trespassing into the 
sphere of personal and fundamental 
rights of man and by insisting on 
inter-dining and intermarriage. 

Barriers to inter-dining and inter- 
marriage can vanish only when 
public opinion is educated and by 
the influence of time. In order to 
remove this social barrier great efforts 
are also necessary on the part of the 
untouchables themselves. They have 
to educate themselves, they must be 
cultured, they must be men of 
influence, they must follow all 
hygienic methods, appear clean in 
body, as well as in mind and speech, 
and dedicate themselves to the 
highest duty—the service of human- 
ity. If the untouchables are able to 
elevate themselves in the manner 
aforesaid, their social disabilities will 
rapidly vanish, as they have vanished 
in the case of Europeans, Parsis and 
Muhammadans. Ifa Brahmin is not 
invited to a big banquet today he 
considers it a great hardship. The 
untouchables also should bring them- 
selves to such an eminent position 
that their company will be eagerly 
sought by Brahmins and others, and 
that the caste Hindus will consider 
it an honour to be invited by an 
untouchable. 
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So long, however, as the untouch- 
ables do not bring themselves up to 
a high position of honour and 
respectability, it is idle to expect 
that the social distinctions will 
vanish. Their position will be the 
same as that of the depraved tenth of 
England rolling in misery, poverty, 
disease and death, and always a 
menace to the country. 

Quite a great deal is being said 
about temple entry by the untouch- 
ables. The sacred texts are unan- 
imous in saying that if an untouch- 
able enters the temple, the temple 
and the image of god contained 
therein are both polluted. But 
there are many texts to show that 
the images being external have no 
real existence. No caste Hindu need 
be told that the realization of the 
deity through mental processes is of 
primary importance in worship. Thus 
in the Hindu texts we find the 
expression :— 

eat n ea ag | 

(He should worship the deity after 
conceiving himself as the deity); also 

q AS ad eal a IIT | gÀ | 

way Fad Crea È RROTA) 

ANTS, T. Ro 

( Neither wood, nor stone nor mud is 
the dwelling-house of God. Nay, he 
abides in the mind. Hence is the mind 
the chief factor in the conception of 
God. ) 

Thus to a Brahmin there is prac- 
tically no necessity for an idol or an 
image of god. If it is necessary for 
anybody it is for the uneducated, 
the uncultured, the unrefined; and 
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more than anybody else the 
untouchable has the greatest need 
for an idol. l 

If the image of god is touched by 
anybody who is not pure enough it 
is polluted. Even all Brahmins are 
not pure enough to touch the image. 
There are many texts to show that 
the touch of a Brahmin pollutes 
the idol, and there are elaborate 
processes to purify the image. 
In PaSupatinatha in Nepal no 
Brahmins except the Pujaris of 
the temple are allowed to touch the 
idol. A Brahmin who dces not 
perform Sandhya or who does not 
follow strictly the practices enjoined, 
who does not bathe or change his 
garments, or who wears leather 
shoes and so forth, is not considered 
pure, and it is extremely difficult in 
these days to find a Brahmin who 
under these rules can be considered 
pure enough to touch the idol. There 
is, therefore, seldom any idol which 
has not been polluted by the touch 
of impure Brahmins. 

But since, as has been shown, no 
one, neither the Brahmin nor the 
untouchable is pure enough, it is 
necessary to take precautions against 
the idol’s being touched by anybody 
except those in charge of worship of 
the deity. A fence round the deity 
may be erected to prevent pallution 
of the idol by touch, and no restric- 
tion should be imposed, for merely 
having the DarSana of the idol, on 
any one, including the. untouchable. 
I can quote a text here to show that 
the body of the higher caste men is 
not polluted by the touch of the 
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meancst of untouchables who come 
to the temple to pay homage to the 
idòl o? Visnu :— 
Ruacana, PANATA | 
TEER AT GE A A- 
APR 
QOuo-el from BPA in FARA, 
qT. 33A. 

(Thare is no necessity of taking a 
bath cf purification if bodily contact 
takes dlace with a Candala or a Camar 
wher zhey are in the proximity of a 
Visna temple for the purpose of 
worsabping the deity. ) 

Tc the caste Hindus I can only 
say tLat the idea of pollution is a 
matte- of faith, and every caste 
Hincu has a right to preserve his 
purity according ‘o his personal 
noticrs. But this purity is to be 
kept cp by his personal exertions ; 
he cannot for a moment make an 
attermpt to preserve it at the cost of 
others because no Government will 
alloy that. For the touch of an 
untoachable there are purificatory 
rites ‘or the caste Hindus, but 
nothing is prescribed for the untouch- 
able who touches the caste Hindu, 
The caste Hindu is cautioned to 
avoic “he untouchable in the sacred 
scriprcres. But nowhere is it said 
that the untouchable should be 
depriv:d of such and such privileges 
for the benefit of the caste Hindus. 
In the cays of Manu it is indeed said 
that 3cme untouchables should live 
outside the city gates, and they 
should wear certain marks to show 
that they are untouchables, and it 
cannet be for a mement denied that 
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the untouchables were not treated 
with kindness in the days of Kautilya 
or Manu and Yajfiavalkya. It was 
not so with all untouchables, such 
as foreigners or Mlecchas, but their 
law applied to certain castes such as 
the Candalas and men following 
some of the professions which were 
considered very low in those days. 
Moreover, the casteless professions 
were also looked upon with suspicion, 
and there were many restrictions 
regarding their residence and move- 
ments. 

This precaution was taken with a 
view to preserving society, in the 
same way as we deal with the 
criminal tribes of today. Those 
conditions are no longer existent, nor 
are the Dharmasastras prescribing 
the penalties now followed. In 
modern days, however, there is no 
room for differential treatment and 
no one ¢an be allowed to maintain 
his personal purity at the cost of the 
untouchables by depriving them of 
their legitimate rights in the eye of 
the law. . 

It is worthy of note in this 
connection how Bengal solved its 
great problem of untouchability 
under the daring reformer Caitanya. 
When Buddhism was destroyed by 
the Muhammadans in the thirteenth 
century and all monks and priests 
were massacred in the monasteries, 
the position of lay Buddhists 
became extremely precarious. Quite 
a large number became converts 
to Muhammadanism because there 
could be no intercourse with 
the Hindus, to whom Buddhists 
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were untouchables. Caitanya made 
a daring attempt in the sixteenth 
century and incorporated all these 
Buddhist laymen into the Hindu 
fold, made them Vaisnavas and gave 
them a uniform and certain special 
privileges. The untouchable Bud- 
dhists thus all became touchables. 
Others who preferred to remain in 
the professions were assigned a 
slightly different status and were 
called the Anacaraniyas, that is to 
say, whose water should not be 
drunk by the caste Hindus. The 
Buddhist priests who were taken 
into the Hindu fold were called the 
Varna Vipras or the priests of the 
new professional castes. 

Just at the present moment some 
of these Andcaraniya castes have 
become so refined, cultured and 
influential that it is a proud privilege 
to associate with them. Some of 
them have become so great that 
they employ Brahmins, behave as 
their superiors, advise them, guide 
them and many a Brahmin considers 
it a favour if he is invited to dinner 
by his untouchable master. 

This happy state of things has 
been achieved not by legislation or 
Government pressure, but by the 
influence of time, and above all, by 
the great theory of caste competition 
started by the ancient Seers. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that the principle of untouchability 
was adopted in the past by the 
leaders of Hindu thought as a 
measure of self-preservation. And 
if that barrier had.not been raised 
in the early days, Hinduism would 
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have been swept clean away under 
the successive waves of foreign 
domination. But today- we lack 
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those leaders. What will happen in 
the fıture none can say. 
B. BHATTACHARYYA 


THE PERSECUTED JEWS 


Freda Kirchwey declares in The 
Nation (New York) for 13th March 
that if Hitler carries to completion 
his “ cleansing ” of occupied Europe 
of the Jews " no one living today will 
escape retribution for the crime.” 
The article describes grimly, without 
histrionics, what is happening today. 
Seven or eight thousand Jews a week 
are being massacred. The vast ghetto 
of Warsaw is depopulated; every Jew 
is dead. In Cracow, where 60,000 
Jews lived, 56,000 have been killed. If 
after the Evian Conference of 1938 
the non-Axis nations had agreed to 
implement its resolutions this horror 
would not have been. A single strong 
country could have given a lead which 
the others would have followed. 
Asylum could have been assured to 
all the threatened Jews, Miss Kirchwey 
does not mince words :— 


If we had behaved like humane and gener- 
ous people instead of complacent, cowardly 


ones, Oe two million Jews lying today in 
the eacth of Poland and Hitler’s other 
crowded graveyards would be alive and 
safe. and other millicns yet to die would 
have fund sanctuary. We had it in our 
power =o rescue this,dcomed people and we 
did no lift a hand to do it—or perhaps it 
would ~e fairer to say that we lifted just one 
cautious hand, encased in a tight-fitting 
glove Œ quotas and visas and affidavits, and 
a thickclayer of prejudice... Europe’s remain- 
ing Jevs will be saved only if their anguish 
has be ome unbearable to men and women 
who lise in safety at e distance. They will 
be sav d only if we recognize their fate as 
inextri -ably linked with our own. 

It vas left to the American Jewish 
Congress to call the great mass meet- 
ing im New York on the first of March, 
but -mportant labour and liberal 
organsations also sponsored it. The 
exect_Live committee of the Inter- 
goveramental Committee on Refugees 
is to cndertake a “preliminary explora- 
tion.’ But time presses. While in- 
vestigators dawdle end States hesitate 
the p- rsecuted Jews are perishing. 
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When that section of mankind 
which by contrast we dub civilized 
stands today aghast and horror- 
stricken at the hideous spectacle of 
wholesale Nazi massacres of Jews in 
Poland, it needs to be reminded that 
in the perpetration of these excesses 
the Germans are but reviving a 
technique of frightfulness of which 
their “Christian” ancestors were 
among the earliest protagonists du- 
ring the thirteenth century. Macau- 
lay’s immortal school-boy could have 
told our present-day publicists that 
Hitler’s policy of “ thoroughness” 
in the establishment of his “New 
Order” in Europe was in those 
days anticipated by the notorious 
Teutonic Knights who, with the 
papal blessing and an avowed pur- 
pose no less lofty than Hitler’s, in 
some fifty years virtually exter- 
minated an entire people—the Old 
Prussians or Borussians, one of the 
pagan Aestian tribes then inhabiting 
the territories between the Niemen 
and the Vistula. The conquerors 
appropriated the name as well as 
the lands of their victims, so that 
their descendants, the present-day 
“ Prussians,” dwell in a region which 
originally belonged to a race wholly 
alien in blood and religious belief 
both to their ancestors and to 
themselves. 





The Teutonic Order (Orden der 
Ritter des Hospitals S. Marien des 
Deutschen zu Jerusalem) extended 
its dominion over the Baltic regions 
inhabited by the kindred Latvians 
and Kurshians. The Lithuanians 
alone, of all these Aestian peoples, 
had achieved sufficient political and 
social cohesion to resist successfully 
the savage incursions of these robber 
knights, until in 1410 at Griinewald 
the most famous perhaps of all the 
Lithuanian Grand Dukes, Vytautas 
the Great, inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon those blood-stained harbingers 
of the Gospel of Love. The Lithuan- 
ians’ reluctance to accept the bless- 
ings of Christianity from such sullied 
hands is not surprising. In the end 
their conversion to Roman Cathol- 
icism was brought about by gentler 
means in 1385 when, as the result of 
the Grand Duke Jogaila’s marriage 
to the Polish Queen Hedwig, the 
so-called ‘‘personal union” with 
Poland was concluded and Lithuania 
adopted the religion of the Queen 
and her Polish subjects. But among 
few peoples of the world, large or 
small, has the link with the past been 
preserved to such an extent as 
among the Lithuanians. In this 
respect they exemplify the truth of 
Schopenhauer’s aphorism, 

A people which does not know its 
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past is living merely for the time being 
in the present of the existing generation, 
and only through knowledge of its 
history does a nation become truly 
self-conscious. 


That is doubtless one reason why 
in Lithuania the accaptance of 
Christianity has failed more than 
elsewhere to obliterate tke survivals 
of many a picturesque ancient pagan 
ritual. This intimate association 
with the past is further demonstrated 
in the Lithuanian language, which 
of all living European speech today 
is most closely akin to Sanskrit. As 
far back as the eighteenth century 
the attention of German philologists 
such as P. Ruhig, J. Vater, von 
Bohlen, W. Humboldt, and others, 
was drawn to the unusual antiquity 
-of Lithuanian. Theodore Benfey 
says of it :— 

The Lithuanian languag2, even in its 
present-day shape, has to € large extent 
preserved such an ancient character 
that for knowledge of the fundamental 
forms of the Indo-Germanic tongues 
it possesses an importarce which is 
scarcely less than that cf, inter aha, 
Sanskrit and Bactrian. 

Again, J. Karlowicz thus charac- 
terizes the antiquity of L-thuanian:— 

Its resonance and endings ever 
remind us of the ancient sounds of the 
Indians, Persians, Greexs, Romans, 
Goths, Celts, and the ancient Slavs. 
Many of the Lithuanian sentences are 
almost indistinguishable from Sanskrit. 
and this makes an ever more vivid 
impression when one hears a simple 
peasant using forms which today, on 
account of their, antiquity, we are 
accustomed to regard a3 prehistoric, 
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someiow timidly revered, because 
formerly they were whispered to the 
forefathers of our ancestors by the 
Grea: Mother of all Aryans. 


In other words, what in the 
langaages of otner nations has 
crumbled away during the inter- 
vening centuries has survived in the 
speech of the Lithuanian people, 
amazing the philologist with its 
richmess and variety. Tkus Av- 
gust Schleicher, one of tne most 
distinguished of German Lithuanian 
scholars, after reading the poems of 
the Lithuanian writer Duonelaitis, 
declared that he was “conscious 
therein of a tongue which in tke 
perf2ction of its forms could vie with 
the works of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Indians.” These features of 
Lithuanian carry with them a lesscn 
not only for the philologist but also 
for tue historian. The fact that 
during so many centuries of bitter 
struzgle with external foes the 
Lituanians have nevertheless suc- 
ceeced in preserving almost intact 
unt:l the present day the distinct- 
iveress of their speech shorld surely 
be accepted as evidence of their 
tenecity and innate national vitality. 
Their geographical isolation cannot 
be er entirely satisfactory explana- 
tior of this phenomenon. The 
Lithuanians even in Prussia, encom- 
passed by the hostile Germans, 
mamtained the purity of their lang- 
uage. On the other hand, the 
Latvians under German influence 
appreciably modified their tongue, 
which lost many of its older forms 
anc. gradually became modernized. 
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Schleicher likens the relations be- 
tween Lithuanian and Latvian to 
those between Latin and modern 
Italian. Foreign words which during 
the ages have crept into Lithuanian 
and at one time were estimated as 
high as 35 per cent. are for the most 
part easily removable Polonisms, 
Russianisms and Germanisms which 
were foisted upon the more igno- 
rant masses together with an alien 
administration, courts, schools and 
church forcibly introduced from 
without. They failed to touch the 
spirit or the composition of the 
language, and modern Lithuanian 
literature has without great trouble 
been cleansed from these parasitic 
impurities. 

The singularly sympathetic Lithu- 
anian character, the Lithuanian love 
of nature in her many aspects and 
much incidental evidence of the 
people’s pagan past are reflected in 
the Lithuanian folk-songs called 
“ danos.” The name of this type 
of song in Lithuania is indeed legion. 
The German F. Tetzner has dubbed 
the Lithuanians “das liederreichste 
Volk dery Erde” ( the richest in songs 
of any people on earth), while A. 
Leskien and K. Brugmann were 
amazed to hear old peasants go 
through a repertoire of more than a 
hundred songs from memory. In 
scarcely any avocation could the 
Lithuanian dispense with song and 
rhythm—at work or play, when 
pasturing his flock, dancing, going 
to war, story-telling, mourning his 
dead kindred. 

But the love lyric is the most 
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prevalent of all. Professor Reza of 
Koenigsberg doubted whether there 
was in all Europe any other nation 
which had so copiously and variously 
extolled in song the love of the 
simple peasant. The same authority 
in his Betrachtung über die litauische 
Volkslieder calls special attention to 
the pleasing effect produced by the 
use of diminutives and to the purity 
of tone and almost total absence of 
grossness or allusions to the carnal 
manifestations of love characterizing 
these lyrics. Says C. Bartsch, a 
well-known collector of Lithuanian 
songs :— 

I personally have not come across a 
solitary Lithuanian daima in which 
were obtruded such obscenities as are 
encountered at every step in a book 
like Des Knaben Wunderhorn and other 
anthologies. A grave yearning, a ten- 
der melancholy leave their impress 
upon these dainos. The love expressed | 
in them is not a degrading passion, 
but only a serious, an honourable and 
a natural sentiment which compels an 
unspoiled person to feel that in this 
mysterious propensity of the soul there 
is something lofty and divine. 

There is a wealth of evidence 
revealing the interest in these folk- 
songs excited among German class- 
ical writers of the eighteenth century. 
Thus Lessing in 1759 described as a 
“rarity” several translations of 
these songs included in P. Ruhig’s 
treatise on the Lithuanian language. 
In a letter he remarks that these 
songs 
can teach us that in every land poets 
are born, and that lively feelings are 
not the prerogative of only educated 
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persons. What naive wit! What 
charming simplicity ! 

And Herder in his Siimmen der 
Volker in Liedern included eight 
Lithuanian dainos, one of which so 
pleased Goethe that he introduced 
it in his Singspiel under the title of 
“ Die Fischerin.” Forty years later, 
when Reza brought out his anthol- 
ogy, he spoke about it in most 
favourable terms as fulfilling one of 
his long-cherished wishes. 


The true origin of the earliest of 
these innumerable songs has long 
been a subject of pleasing specula- 
tion among foreign and native 
investigators. In this context it is 
interesting to note that two young 
Englishmen, Mr. Adrian Paterson 
and Mr. Martain Lings, who spent 
some time before the war lecturing 
on English in the Kaunas University, 
both dissent from the mcre popular 
and conventional belief that the 
oldest of the Lithuanian songs are 
the work of the ‘ common people.” 
And in an introduction to his 
translation of a selection of these 
songs, Mr. Paterson surmises that 
many of them “are undoubtedly the 
product of an ancient and highly 
intellectual aristocracy.” In his turn, 
Mr. Lings, in his foreword to the 
same volume, insists upon a symbol- 
ical rather than a literal interpreta- 
tion of these lyrics. He suggests a 
common source of what he calls the 
Lithuanian and the Hindu “ tradi- 
tion.’ The Lithuanian tradition, 
he avers, 
was almost certainly one of the most 
ancient of this manvantara, that is, of 
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this cycle of four ages, being no doubt 
az: o-tshoot, like the Celtic and Hindu 
traditions, of the great primordial 
tradition which is said to have come 
from the North Pole. Indeed, in tne 
Vedic hymns of the Hindu tradition 
ters.is the clearest possible evidence, 
tarough frequent references to long 
days and nights anc long dawns and 
saisets, that its pecple lived in some 
reeion of the Arctic, and among these. 
s)1gs one in which tke sun is described 
es being for a long time out of man’s 
eght seems to suggest that the 
Lithuanian people also once lived in 
aæxch a region. Incidentally, it will 
be remembered that of the living 
Zarcpean languages Lithuanian is ihe 
rlosest to Sanskrit, and there is a 
-emarkable illustration of this in the 
cng in question, for the opening words, 
Zievo dukryté (God’s daughter ) would 
33, in Sanskrit, Déva-duktri. 

One other distinctive charactezis- 
zc of the Lithuanian datna, wherein 
1 marks a departure from nearly all 
other traditions, is the representa- 
t.on of the sun as feminine and the 
Although no 
trenslation can do justice to the 
grace of cadence and the delicacy of 
imagery of the criginal, the following 
cong illustrative of this special 
eymbolism may ‚b2 quoted from Mr. 
Daterson’s rendering :— 

Moon took to be his bride 

Sun in the first spring-tide. 
When Sun woke up at dawn 

Moon from her side had gone. 

Moon, as alone he roved, 

Morn’s star beheld and loved. 

Then Thunder, wroth, witb His blade. 

_ cleft him in.two and said: 

Why didst abancon Sun ? 
Why Morn’s Star’s minion 
by night didst reve alone ? 
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Reluctantly one must resist the 
temptation to wander farther afield 
in the realms of fancy and conjecture 
and instead turn to the final division 
of this wholly incomplete study of 
certain aspects of Lithuanian life 
and character at the dawn of history. 
The transition is really easy because 
this division is an account of the 
people’s ancient cult which over and 
over again reveals itself through the 
medium of the datna. The chief 
characteristic of the old Lithuanian 
religious belief is a special venera- 
tion for nature and all her manifesta- 
tions. Judging from a plenitude of 
historical evidence and archzolog- 
ical legacies, to the Lithuanians of 
that age all nature seemed full of a 
mysterious power mightier than 
man, which expressed its relations 
with human beings either favourably 
or inimically. Christian chroniclers 
were amazed that the “ superstitious 
Lithuanian ” should, instead of a 
god, revere the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the earth itself, wind, thunder, 
fire, forests, rivers, lakes, hills, 
plants, animals, even insects. In 
their apotheosis of natural phenom- 
ena it may be supposed that the 
Lithuanians instinctively conformed 
to the principles of human devel- 
opment which have been operative in 
the case of virtually all primitive 
peoples, 7. e., animism and anthropo- 
morphism. But in the religion of 
the Lithuanians we see a more 
“immediate and direct relationship 
with nature devoid of any clear 
anthropomorphic delineation. Re- 
garding all nature as sacred the 
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Lithuanian offered up prayers to 
her as she appeared to him, without 
imagining any other concurrent 
external creative forces. Most signif- 
icant fact perhaps of all, the 
Lithuanians were pagans but not 
tdolaters, for unlike the Greeks and 
Romans, the Lithuanians of that day 
possessed no graven images of gods. 

Their cult may be described as the 
first distinctive pantheism of people 
who, feeling themselves to be weak- 
lings in the power of the elements, 
sought their concrete indulgence but 
made no attempt to embody those 
elements in a mythological system. 
Lithuanian paganism was not sing- 
ular in- recognizing both beneficent 
and hostile or even malign forces and 
phenomena. Among the former were 
trees and forests with which ancient 
Lithuania was prolifically endowed. 
The tree most closely resembled 
man ; like him it was born, grew up, 
grew old and in the end withered 
and perished. Belief in the intimate 
participation of nature in the fate 
of mankind is found in the entire 
Weltanschauung of the ancient Lithu- 
anians. Sun, moon, stars, thunder 
( Perkunas ), etc. associate with one 
another after human fashion and are 
not insensible to human anxieties 
and perplexities. 

Lithuanian attachment to trees 
went so far that the life and destiny 
of a man and some particular tree 
would, in the popular belief, be 
combined in a single vital essence. 
And when the man expired the tree 
would also wither and die as though 
the man’s soul had passed into it. 
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Survivals of this belief are found in 
numerous folk-songs and proverbs. 
And among the inhabitants of Samo- 
gitia the rustling of the forest and 
the crackling of branches are regar- 
ded as signs of the existence of human 
souls. In the dainos the trees 
implore human beings not to injure 
them, not to break their branches, 
especially the upper ones, and not 
to fell them, because in the fallen 
tree the soul of the deceased will no 
longer possess a refuge. Mierzynski 
mentions a Latvian daing in which 
the felled pine sheds tears, but is 
consoled by the woodsman who 
promises that its timber shall not 
be burnt but used to build a house. 
And when the Christians began to 
cut down the sacred trees people 
marvelled that blood did not flow 
from them. As a rule apparently 
the soul would pass into a tree grow- 
ing on the grave, and perhaps for 
that reason the ancient Lithuanians 
dreaded being left without earth 
burial. According to the evidence 
of Pretorius, for the ancient Pruss- 
ians the most terrible and degrading 
death was by drowning. 

It was also believed that the gods 
had their abode in trees, and Æneas 
Sylvius records that the Samogitians 
attacked the missionary Jeronimas 
Pragietis because he was about to 
cut down an old oak, and in this 
way destroy the “ house of the god.” 
The story is told of a Samogitian 
who, wishing to rid himself of certain 
gods or spirits injurious to his farm, 
stripped from the trees the bark 
under which tlfey were supposed to 
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skelcer and by so doing left them 
witLout a “house.” As a direct 
result of this cult it is not surprising 
tha: sacred grcves should have 
apcunded in -ancient Lithuania. 
The forests were reputed to be the 
try :ting-place for countless super- 
natiral beings, spirits of the woods, 
lakes and rivers, sprites, witches, 
goElins, nymphs and fairies, “sons 
anc. daughters of the god ” commem- 


crated in the folk-song ; 
Under the maple, the well-spring 
Where the god’s sons 
come to dance in the moonlight 
with the god’s daughters. 


Thus the sacred forests in Lithuania 
became the most distinctive feature 
of zhe ancient cult. It was forbidden 
io fell them, to break tree branches, 
or generally to touch them. Even 
th- Grand Duke Mindaugas did not 
daze damage so little as a twig of 
ch-se sacred groves. Foreigners and 
Christians more especially were 
to-bidden on pain of death to enter 
them, and the Lithuanians them- 
seves would do so only for prayer 
ard sacrifice. It is true that trees 
hed perforce to be cut down to 
provide wood for building purposes, 
but before any tree was felled special 
prayers for the tree’s forgiveness 
would be offered up. 

Yet, as already indicated, this 
nature worship was not confined to 
tzes: it extended .to animals, birds 
and reptiles. Among the last-named, 
tLe snake ruled supreme. It is 
recorded in this context that the 
poorer folk used to engage special 
scrcerers who would introduce the 
snake into the household with a 
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special ritual ; usually in a corner or 
behind the stove a nest was arranged 
for the snake, and this too would be 
consecrated by the sorcerer. In 
this manner the snake would be- 
come the guardian-protector of the 
entire house. As Jonas Malecius 
tells us, at a certain season of the 
year the snake would be invited 
with a prescribed ceremonial to the 
table at meal-time and by carefully 
observing its behaviour the sorcerer 
would profess to foretell the house- 
hold’s future for the coming year. 
The Lithuanian nature cult was 
closely associated with belief in the 
transmigration of souls into trees, 
animals and birds, and the native 
folklore is rich in examples of the 
transformation of human beings into 
animals or birds. As late as the 
thirteenth century the chronicler 
Kadlubek, speaking about the Jot- 
vingians, mentions their belief that 
the souls of the dead passed into the 
newly born, those of the illustrious 
deceased into the illustrious, thus 
ever improving, whilst the souls 
of the less worthy were presum- 
ed to pass into animals and thus 
still further deteriorate. According 
to this belief, every beast, every 
bird was said at ont time to have 
been a human being who for defiance 
of the will of the gods had been 
transformed into such a beast or 
bird in order to expiate his offence. 
The deification of thunder and 
lightning fostered a wide-spread cult 
in Lithuania. The god of thunder 
and lightning was styled Perkunas 
and by virtue of his tremendous 
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powers of destruction he was deemed 
most worthy of propitiation. At the 
other end of the scale, the sun, 
depicted. as feminine, was regarded 
as the personification of the most 
amiable qualities. In the words of 
the datna, having risen she patrols 
the heavens and counts all the stars. 
The sun is therefore the symbol of 
love. The shepherds pray to the 
Sun-Mother ever to shine on them, 
to disperse the winds and the clouds ; 
“the dear little sun,” “ God’s 
daughter,’ guards and befriends the 
orphans ‘‘on the seas and on the 
mountains,” warns the drover, etc. 

Lastly the cult of the sacred fire 
was one of the most revered and 
popular in ancient Lithuania. The 
patriarch .Philothejus, in one of his 
letters (1370) describes the Lithu- 
anians as “ godless fire-worshippers.”’ 
Fire was deemed the constant 
interceder between heaven and earth 
or the secret force of the language 
of the gods, manifested, as we have 
already noted, in lightning, and alike 
serving and chastising man. In the 
national sanctuary known as Romu- 
va, the eternal sacred fire was 
tended by the vestal virgins styled 
“ vaidilutés.” The Lithuanian writer 
Daukantas describes Romuva as a 
spacious hexagonal enclosure sur- 
rounding an enormous oak of great 
age. In the wall near the oak was 
an aperture, and in the rear were 
storehouses in which were kept the 
sacred vessels. On the right were 
the quarters of the Chief Priest and 
his subordinates. On the left of 
the aperture was an entrance for 
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travellers coming to worship the 
gods. Near the aperture was an 
altar on which animals were sacrificed 
and on which the eternal fire burned, 
fed day and night with oak fuel. 
This writer avers that m the trunk 
of the oak were three niches in which 
stood the three gods, Perkunas in 
the centre, Patrimpas to the left, 
and Pikulas to the rigat, all three 
being hidden behind richly embroid- 
ered curtains. Before tae sanctuary 
skulls were erected on spears to show 
that none might apprcach on pain 
of death. Only the Thief Priest 
might enter here to answer the 
worshippers’ questions in the name 
of Perkunas, and to this god, the 
writer declares, were also sacrificed 
prisoners of war. Should any stranger 
set foot on this sacred spot, his 
blood would be required to placate 
the angry gods. .Th2 same fate 
would overtake anybady venturing 
to cut down a tree in the sacred 
forest. Other authorities, however, 
dismiss the story cf the images of 
the three gods as apocryphal and at 
variance with the consensus of 
evidence that the Lithuanians never 
embodied their gods in concrete 
form. 

The cult of the sacred fire is 
closely associated with the name of 
the famous Grand Duke Keistutis, a 
fourteenth-century ruler of Western 
Lithuania, who, according to tradi- 
tion, abducted the vestal virgin 
Biruté, one of the guardians of the 
sacred fire on a hill near Palanga, 
and afterwards made Ler his consort. 
To this day a Shrine stands on the 
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hel az Palanga to mark the spot 
where this romantic incident is 
supposed to have taken place. In 
those days every Lithuanian hon- 
oired the ashes of his hearth, his 
“sacred little fire” or “Gabija,” 
goddess of the hearth and wealth. 
I: was the concern and duty of every 
master and mistress of the house- 
kold to preserve these ashes frem 
extinction which would signify great 
comestic calamity. Not so long ago 
the Samogitian or Aukstaitian house- 
wife, when raking out the ashes in 
the evening, would utter an invoca- 
ton :n approximately these words: 
“Sventa Gabija! Gyvenk su mumis 
rami ir linksma!” (“Saint or Holy 
Gabija! Dwell with us tranquilly 
and oyously!” 

Little space is left to describe in 
any detail the sacerdotal caste of. 
ancient Lithuania. P. Klimas, in 
ais scholarly work, Lietuvin Sencbés 
Bruczat (Outlines of Lithuanian. 
Antiquity) does not ‘consider that 
cher? was ever any central sanctuary 
ior ell Lithuania, despite the flights 
>of fancy indulged in by indivicual 
shreniclers in an effort to invest ` 
Romuva with chat character. M. 
Klimas scouts the idea that the 
worl “Romuva” has any philolog- 
ical connexion with “Rome,” and 
ana.yses it as composed of the stem 
or root “roma” or “‘ ruoma,’’ mean- 
ing a burning place generally, and 
the suffix “va” signifying in com- 
bination something possessing a 
buraing place. K. Jaunius and K. 
Būga are of opinion that the word. is 
akin to the Latvian “rame” orig- 
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inating from the Indo-European root 
“vém’’ (to burn), from which is de- 
rived the Lithuanian word ‘‘ rémuo’”’ 
and the ancient Indian word 
‘‘vamas,’’ black, blackish, 2.e., being 
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burnt. The common name for a 
sacrificator or priest was “ krivis” 
and of the supreme priest ‘ Aviuzu- 
krivaitis.”’ 

E. J. HARRISON 


BRITAIN’S COLONIES 


Dr. Rita Hinden in The Colonies and 
Us, Pamphlet No. 4 issued by the 
Fabian Society Socialist Propaganda 
Committee, examines the colonial 
question in its twofold aspect—the 
problem of political status and that of 
colonial poverty. Colonial status has 
been that of ‘‘ possession” and im- 
poverishment the result of exploitation. 
Progressive realisation of self-govern- 
ment, the paramountcy of native 
interests and responsibility for colonial 
welfare have been the declared object- 
ives of colonial policy. Practice, how- 
ever, has always fallen short of 
principle. Since the trusteeship has 
been only nominal, grave abuses have 
resulted—in the allocation of lands, 
in the right to mineral reserves, in 
monopolistic control of economic life 
and in colour discrimination in the 
services and in regard to other civic 
rights. The Colonies express a growing 
sense of frustration and the demand for 
an increasing share in their government 
is becoming more and more persistent. 

The author of the pamphlet correctly 
diagnoses the colonial ills. As basic 
causes she sees firstly an arrogant 
attitude of racial superiority, secondly, 
an unwillingness to forgo economic 
privilege and finally the absence of a 
purposeful policy. During the last two 
centuries, white peoples once dom- 
inated, have gradually, one group after 
another asserted themselves. Since 
today the colonial population consists 


virtually wholly of coloured races, the 
unwillingness to let go the hold cannot 
be understood in any other light. 
Economic imperialism of varying 
shades tacitly assumes—with ill-con- 
cealed concern for the possible econom- 
ic loss to the Empire—that the Colonies 
cannot stand by themselves. The 
declared ideal of colonial policy makes 
their continued retention within the 
Empire difficult but economic interest 
makes their surrender to their own 
peoples unthinkable. That is how 
colonial policy in practice betrays a 
purposeless shifting from expedient to 
expedient. 


Dr. Hinden’s suggestions cannot but 
commend themselves to all right-think- 
ing persons. She believes that ‘the 
colonial peoples must control their own 
destinies’’ by a federation of smaller 
units, with internal administration left 
to themselves, but wider questions 
reserved for collaborative decision. 
The question of status thus solved, the 
problem of poverty can also be solved. 
Rightly does the author stress that the 
success of such a scheme depends as 
much on the willingness of the priv- 
eged nations to contribute of their 
wealth as on the readiness of the less 
developed ones to collaborate. 


The task is to develop a new sense of 
community, and responsibility between na- 
tions, aiming—as we already aim in our 
home affairs—that all privilege shall in the 
end be abolished. i 


THREE DEGREES OF SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 


[ Nolini Kanta Gupta, well-known Bengali essayist, is the author of The 


Coming Race, Towards the Light and Yoga of Sri Aurobindo. 


The West knows 


of Rights and Duties but transcending both, as he brings out here, is Dharma, 
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“the law of self-nature. 
inner and real Self.—EnD. ] 


Declaration of Rights is a charac- 
teristic modern phenomenon. It is 
a message of liberty and freedom, no 
doubt—of secular liberty and free- 
dom—things not very common in 
the old world; and yet, at the same 
time, it is a clarion that calls for and 
prepares strife and battle. If the 
conception of Right has senctified 
the individual or a unit collectivity, 
it has also, pari passu, developed a 
fissiparous tendency in human 
organisation. Society based on or 
living by the principle of Rights 
becomes naturally and inevitably a 
competitive society. Where man is 
regarded as nothing more—and, of 
course, nothing less—than a bundle 
of rights, the human aggregation is 
bound to be an exact image of 
Darwinian Nature—red in tooth 
and claw. 

But “ Rights” is not the only 
term on which an ideal or even a 
decent society can be based. There 
is another term which can serve 
equally well, if not better. I am 
obviously referring to the conception 
of duty. It is an old-world concep- 
tion; it is a conception particularly 
familiar to the East. The Indian 
term for a Right fs also the term for 


And knowing Dharma perfectly demands finding the 


Duty—admkara means both. Ir 


Europe too, in mere recent times. 
when after the frustration of the 
dream of the new world envisagec. 
by the French Revolution, man was 
called upon again to rise and hope. 
it was Mazzini who brought forward 
the new or discarded principle as a 
manira replacing the other more 
dangerous one. A hierarchy of duties 
was given by him as the pattern of 
a fulfilled ideal life. In India in our 
day the distinction between the twc 
attitudes was very strongly insisted 
upon by the great Vivekananda. 
Vivekananda said that if humar 
society was to be remodelled, one 
must first of all learn not to think 
and act in terms of claims and rights 
but in terms of duties and obliga- 
tions. Fulfil your duties conscien- 
tiously ; the rights will take care of 
themselves; it ise such an attitude 
that can give man the right poise, 
the right impetus, the right outlook 
in regard to collective living. If, 
instead of each one’s demanding 
what he considers as his dues and 
consequently scrambling and battling 
for them, and most often not getting 
them or getting at a ruinous price— 
such as made Arjuna cry, “ What 
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shall I do with all this kingdom if in 
regaining it I lose my kith and kin 
and all that are dear to me? ’’—if, 
indeed, instead of claiming one’s 
rights, one were content to know 
one’s duty and to.do it as it should 
be done, then not only would there 
be peace and amity upon earth, but 
also each one, far from losing any- 
thing, would find miraculously all 
that he most needed—the necessary, 
the right rights and all that they 
involve. 

It might be objected here, how- 
ever, that actually in the history of 
humanity the conception of Duty 
has been no less pugnacious than 
that of Right. In certain ages and 
among certain peoples, for example, 
it was considered the imperative 
duty of the faithful to kill or convert 
by force or otherwise as many as 
possible belonging to other faiths: it 
was the mission of the good shepherd 
to burn the impious and the heretic. 
In recent times, it was a sense of 
high and solemn duty that perpe- 
trated the brutalities that have been 
termed ‘‘ purges,’’ undertaken, it 
appears, to purify and preserve the 
integrity of a particular ideological, 
social or racial aggregate. But the 
real name of such g spirit is not duty 
but fanaticism. And there is a 
considerable difference between the 
two. Fanaticism may be defined as 
duty running away with itself; but 
what we are concerned with here is 
not the aberration of duty, but duty 
proper, self-poised. 

One might claim also on behalf of 
the doctrine of Rights that the right 
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kind of a Right brings no harm: it 
is, aS already stated, another name 
for liberty, for the privilege of living, 
and it includes the obligation to let 
live. One can do what one likes 
provided one does not infringe the 
equal right of others to do the same. 
The measure of one’s liberty is equal 
to the measure of others’ liberty. 
Here is the crux of the question. 
The dictum of utilitarian philoso- 
phers is a golden rule which is 
easy to formulate but not so easy to 
execute. For the line of demarcation 
between one’s own rights and the 
equal rights of others is so undefi- 
nable and variable that a title suit is 
inevitable in each case. In asserting 
and establishing or even maintaining 
one’s rights there is always the 
possibility—almost the certainty—of 
encroaching upon others’ rights. 
What is required therefore is not 
an external delimitation of frontiers 
between unit and unit,.-but an inner 
outlook and poise of character. And 
this can be cultivated and brought 
into action by learning to live by the 
sense of duty. Even the sense of 
duty, we have to admit, is not 
enough. For if it leads or is capable 
of leading into an aberration, we 
must have something else to check 
and control, some other higher and 
more potent principle. Indeed, the 
conceptions of both Duty and Right 
belong to the domain of mental 
ideas, although one is usually more 
aggressive and militant (vajasic ) 
and the other tends to be more 
tolerant and considerate (satwic) : 
neither can give an absolute cer- 
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tainty of poise, a clear zuarantee 
of perfect harmony. 

Indian wisdom has found this 
other, a fairer term—a terirum quid, 
the mystic factor sought for by so 
many philosophers on 30 many 
counts. That is the very well- 
known, the very familiar term— 
Dharma. What is Dharma then? 
How does it accomplish the miracle 
which to others seems to have proved 
an impossibility? Dharma is self- 
law, that is to say, the law of the 
Self ; it is the rhythm and movement 
of our inner or inmost being, the 
spontaneous working out of our 
truth-conscious nature. 

We may perhaps view the three 
terms Right, Duty and Dharma as 
degrees of an ascending con- 
sciousness. Consciousness at its origin 
and in its primitive formulation is 
_ dominated by the principle of inertia 
(tamas ) ; in that state things have 
mostly an undifferentiated collective 
existence, they helplessly move about 
acted upon by forces ouside them- 
selves. Growth and evolution bring 
about differentiation, sp2cialisation, 
organisation. And this means con- 
sciousness of oneself, of the distinct 
and separate existence of each and 
everyone, in other words, self-asser- 
tion, the claim, the right of each 
individual unit to be itseli, to become 
itself first and foremost. It is a 
necessary development ; for it signi- 
fies the growth of self-consciousness 
in the units out of a mass uncon- 
sciousness or semi-conscisusness. It 
is the expression of rajas, the mode 
of dynamism, of strife and struggle ; 
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it is the corrective of tamas. 

In the earliest and most primitive 
society men lived totally in a mass © 
consciousness, Their life was a blind 
obedience—obedience to the chief, 
the patriarch or pater familias— 
obedience to the laws and customs 
of the collectivity to which one 
belonged. It was called duty, it was 
called even dharma, but evidently on 
2 lower level, in an inferior formula- 
tion; in reality it was more of 
the nature of the mechanical func- 
tioning of an automaton than the 
exercise of conscious will and delib- 
erate choice, which is the very soul 
of the conception of duty. 

The concepticn of Right had to 
appear in order to bring out the 
principle of individuality, of personal 
freedom and fulfilment. Fora trie, 
healthy collectivity is the association 
end organisation of free and self- 
determinate unics. The growth of 
independent individuality naturally 
means, at first, clash and rivalry end 
a violently competitive society is the 
result. Itis only at this stage that 
the conception of duty can fruitfully 
come in to develop in man and his 
society the mode of sattwa, which is 
thai of light and wisdom, of tolera- 
zion and harmény. Then only do 
men seek to mould society on the 
principle of co-ordination and co- 
operation. 

Still, the conception of duty can- 
not finally and definitively solve the 
problem. It cannot arrive az a 
perfect harmonisation of the con- 
flicting claims of individual units; 
for duty, as I have already said, is 
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a child of mental idealism and, 
although the mind can exercise some 
kind of control over the life-forces, 
it cannot altogether eliminate the 
seeds of conflict that lie embedded 
in.the very nature of life. It is for 
this reason that there is an element 
of constraint in duty: it is, as the 
poet says, the “stern daughter of 
the Voice of God.” One has to 
compel oneself, one has to force 
oneself on to carry out one’s duty— 
there is a feeling somehow of its being 
a bitter pill. The cult of: duty 
means rajas controlled and coerced 
by saitwa, not the transcendence of 
rajas. This leads us to the high and 
supreme conception of Dharma, 
which is a transcendence of the 
gunas. Dharma is not an ideal, a 
standard or a rule that one has to 
obey; it is the law of self-nature 
that one inevitably follows; it is 
easy, spontaneous, delightful. The 
path of duty is heroic, the path of 
Dharma is of the gods, godly. (Cf. 
Virabhava and Divyabhava of the 
Tantras. ) 

The principle of Dharma then 
inculcates that each individual must, 
in order to act, find out the truth of 
his own being, his true soul and 
inmost consclousRess: one must 
entirely and integrally merge one- 
self into that, be identified with it 
in such a manner that all acts and 
feelings and thoughts, in fact all 
movements—inner and outer—spon- 
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taneously and irrepressibly well out 
of that fount and origin. The 
individual souls being made of onc 
truth-nature in its multiple rmodal- 
ities, when they live, move and have 
their being in its essential law and 
dynamism there cannot but be ab- 
solute harmony and perfect synthe- 
sis between all the units,-even as the 
sun and moon and stars which, as the 
Veda says, each folowing its specific 
orbit according to its specific nature, 
never collide or halt (na methate ne 
tasthatuh ) but weave out a faultless 
pattern of symphony. 

The future society of man is 
envisaged as something of like 
nature. When the mortal being will 
have found his immortal soul and 
divine self, then each will be able to 
give full and free expression to his 
self-nature (swabhava ); then indeed 
even the utmost sweep of dynamism 
in each and all ( swadharma ) will not 
cause clash or conflict: on the con- 
trary, each will increase the other 
and there will be a global increment 
and fulfilment (farasparam bhava- 
yantah). The division and conflict, 
the stress and strain that belong 
to the very nature of the inferior 
level of being and consciousness 
will then have been transcended. 
It is only then that a diviner 
humanity can be born to replace all 
the other moulds and types that 
never lead to anything final and 
absolutely satisfactory. 


NoLini KANTA GUPTA 





RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


[ Shri Shantichand K. Jhaveri is convirced of the great possibilities for 
unity that lie in sympathetic and reverent eppecach to others’ scriptures. But 
he does well to emphasis? that no religioz in the world today holds full or 
even unadulterated trutL. One step towards unity is to accept the true 
and to eschew the false in every faith. irc_uding the one to which one 


is born.—ED. } 


Mankind has formed certain ‘rules 
of behaviour and morality for its 
upliftment, having at the same time 
regard to place and time for their 
application. There have been and 
will be changes in these rules. 
Generally speaking, maa is always 
in search of peace. Ths means tc 
attain that perfect peace for which 
man is striving is religion. Naturally 
there may be variations in that 
instrument with time and place. 
The great men of the werld present 
the path for people to attain perfect 
peace and those who aze watchful 
enough catch the vision. 

But this type of watzhfulness is 
not everlasting.: Sooner or later 
other considerations enter in and 
consequently selfish foLlowers give 
religion an existence separate from 
life. This separate religion fails to 
maintain connection, drect or in- 
direct, with. the ordinery acts oi 
human beings and from that failure 
religion ceases to be religion and 
exists only as a sect or a creed. 
Force of character begins to degen- 
erate and increasing emphasis is laid 
on knowledge of the sacred shastras. 
Knowledge begins to take the place 
of character and the shastras to take 
the place of religion. Weakness in 


ckarecter may be overcome by the 
pcwer of knowledge and from this 
springs, as a natural consequence, 
pride. The original idea of the 
foinders of religions, namely, to 
es‘allish universal peace through the 
peace of the soul, is forgotten and 
urder the pretext of religion, a 
trousand controversies are created 
ard much evil results. How can 
there be any religion in ill-will, 


ccntroversy and hatred ? 


At present the followers of one 
religion show profound distrust cf 
tke followers of another. Two 
reascns may account for this. One 
is tat we do not study properly 
eech other’s principles and scrip- 
tures, and the second is that we 
never admit the possibility of 
imperiection and discrepancies in 
owr own. “My faith only is tke 
trie one and every other faith is 
false” is a belief *which carries with 
it felse pride and narrow-minded- 
ness. ne has to find out the truth 
fom anywhere and then, after 
verify_ng it by all the crucial tests, 
one {ust adhere to it at any cost. 

Tke followers of every religicn 
assume that it is the true path of 
gcdl ness and that there is no place 
fcr error in it. Now, looking to the 
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facts, religion is not dropped from 
heaven ; it is an institution founded 
by man in order to attain the goal 
of perfect truth, peace and tran- 
quillity. The founder of a religion 
may be perfect in character, learning 
and experience and he may have 
given out the best spiritual creed ; 
the fault lies with the followers, who 
have made a mess of the original 
teaching; hence the later con- 
troversies and quarrels. 

Of course, there are good Gurus 
but they are as rare as gems and it 
is very difficult for an ordinary being 
to trace them out. When we test 
religions with logic and sense, two 
purposes will be served. We shall 
understand our own religion better, 
having regard to prevailing ideas, 
and at the same time we shall be 
more sympathetic towards other 
creeds. We shall not renounce our 
own religion but we shall gladly 
accept anything worthy of it from 
other creeds. Not only that, but if 
there is any flaw in our religion, 
then our belief in the ommniscience 
of the founder or in the sacrosanc- 
tity of our religion will not stop us 
from correcting it; on the contrary 
we shall begin to understand these 
beliefs in their wider sense. After 
realising this, we shall show more 
respect towards the founder of any 
religion. 

Now let us see what the shastras 
say In respect of tolerance. The 
sacred Jain shastras in a well-known 
verse express the feeling of fraternity 
and universal brotherhood. The 
following is the English translation 
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of this Ardh Magadhi verse :— 


I beg the pardon of every being; 
every being ! forgive me; I have friend- 
ship with all beings and have no 
animosity towards any. 

Know that that is the true religion, 
which is accepted by the heart and 
which is always followed by learned 
and saintly men who are free from 
attachment and hatred.—Manu (2, 1) 


Having known this definition, 
which man, after reading Bible and 
Quran, can boldly say that there is 
no truth in them or that they are 
full of falsehood? Islam shows in 
clearest terms honour and respect 
towards other creeds in the foll- 
owing words :— 


Say; we believe in Allah and (in) 
that which has been revealed to us, 
and (in) that which was revealed to 
Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and 
Jacob and the tribes, and in that which 
was given to Moses and Jesus and (in) 
that which was given to prophets from 
their Lord, we do not make any distinc- 
tion between any of them and to Him 
do we submit. (Holy Quran, 2. 136) 

We may safely say that no relig- 
ion makes any compromise on the 
principles of non-violence, truth, 
abstention from theft, abstention 
from dissipation in thought, word 
and deed, and non-possession; of 
course, this for truly religious people. 
Certain people say that Islam and 
Christianity approve of violence, 
but— 


But I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil, but whosoever shall smite 


thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 


the other also. (St. Matthew, 5. 39) 
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If you will stretch fortt your hand 
towards me to slay me, I am not one 
to stretch forth my hand towards you 
to slay you, surely fear Allah, the 
Lord of the Worlds. (Holy Guran, 5. 38) 

After having been so enlightened, 
who can say, injuring the truth, that 
Mahomed the Prophet or Jesus 
Christ were lacking in betef in non- 
violence and universal brotherhood 
as compared with Lord Mahavir or 
Lord Buddha? It remains a fact 
that no other religion has analysed 
non-violencé so minutely as Jainism 
and Buddhism. Al religions, more- 
over, differ in their extzacrdinary 
doctrines. But all are unanimous in 
accepting the wider meaniig of non- 
violence. 


Islamic followers condemn the 
idol-worship of the Hindus. But 
the Hindu shastras never say that 
the idol is the God and must be so 
regarded. An idol is merely an 
instrument to help the worshipper to 
remember the divine qualities of 
Godliness. It is the quaities that 
are worshipped and not the idol. 
It may be a means but it is not an 
end in itself. As is an idol, soisa 
Mosque; it is a place to -emember 
God, nothing more. But if the mind 
is open and pure, godliness can be 
found anywhere. Christicns would 
ask how universal brotherhood can 
be possible in a creed like Hinduism 
which approves of untouchability. 
But to believe that untouchability 
is a part of Hinduism is a great 
mistake. Mr. Verrier Elwin wrote in 
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Harijzn ( 24th September 1938 ) :— 

We have no more right to regard 
untousnability as characteristic of 
Hindtism than Hindus would have the - 
right to regard belief in Heil, the Devil 
and everlasting damnation as charac- 
teristi: of Christianity. 

Like other beliefs about other 
religicns this arises out of misunder- 
standng which would not arise if 
each read the other’s scriptures with 
respect and love. 


Our present educational system 
does not teach anything about 
religicn. We can hardly boast of 
any spiritual knowledge from our 
Universities. Kaka Kalelkar has 
writte1 in one of his articles that 
grammar is deduced from different 
types of sentences ; a code of lang- 
uage `s inferred from the grammars 
of different languages. In the same 


` manner, he said, our students must 


get such training as to be able to 
find godliness and the path of truth 
in diferent religions and different 
modes of life. Lawyers, for example, 
ought to study and understand the 
principal religions, because they 
have to judge between what is right 
and what is wrong and have a great. 
rôle tc play in moulding the char- 
acter cf the whole of society. 

The political advantages which 
will nazurally emanate from this type 
of toleration will be insignificant 
before the spiritual and social peace 
resulting from logical and sensible 
tolerat:on in religion. 

SHANTICHAND K, JHAVERI 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A LITTLE MORE THAN SAINT, AND 
LESS THAN SAGE * 


What is the test of a biography ? 
It is this: that the careful, slow. stu- 
dious reader (almost an extinct species) 
shall, having got deep into the volume, 
suddenly grasp the main Fact concern- 
ing the subject. This biography of 
Bernard Shaw by Mr. Hesketh Pearson 
satisfies the test. We grasp the essen- 
tial truth that Shaw is a saint. Of 
course one always understood what Æ 
meant by saying that he “ was the last 
saint sent out from Ireland to save the 
world ” ; but after examining Pearson’s 
detailed account, that statement be- 
comes really substantial. 

I would like to leave the matter 
there and pass on to other considera- 
tions, but I fear the reader will want 
to know what exactly is meant by this 
claim. A saint is a man who has 
charity; who has compassion; who is 
without rancour or malice; and who 
cannot be corrupted. It is so rare to 
find any one on earth who is strong 
enough in himself to have charity and 
compassion, who does not bear malice 
and whose integrity and honour cannot 
be undermined, that when we are 
permitted to see one we number him 
amongst the gods and name him saint. 
(Though the man himself would neither 
approve nor like such a description.) 
We cannot avoid this conclusion about 
Shaw when we pass in review his 
dealings with a multitude of men and 
women belonging to the most malicious 


of all types—social meliorists, hterary 
people, actors and actresses, committee 
fiends and lovers. Human beings were 
to him natural phenomena which one 
should not wish to judge nor dream of 
feeling hurt by, any more than one 
feels inclined to judge a giraffe or feel 
insulted by an ass. He always under- 
stood human nature. This does not 
come out in his plays to any marked 
extent. It comes out in his letters and 
in his daily direct dealings with people. 
He knew how to handle them, he 
understood their psychological needs. 
Hence it was only on paper that he 
made enemies; when they met him 
they were soon at his feet. It never 
mattered how insulting any one was to 
him, he did not bear malice, he did not 
hold a grudge, he never lost his temper, 
he never said anything that hurt a 
man’s amour propre—while no one that 
I ever heard of has so invariably sought 
opportunities to pay subtle compliments 
to his opponents and his friends. Hence 
it was always Shaw who was called in 
to be the reconciliator, the peacemaker 
between Fabians, councillors, vestry- 
men, playwrights, actors,—for whom, 
as Pearson points out, probably no man 
in history has put in more disinterested 
work. In their midst he stood out as 
a rock of integrity, loyalty and honour ; 
as a man who could never be found 
doing an unfair or dishonest or mean 
or underhand thing. 


* Bernard Shaw: His Life and Personality. By HeskETH PEARSON; (William Collins, 


Sons and Co., Ltd., London. 21s.) 
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Is this piling it on, do you thinks 
Not in the least. There zre data to 
support it over and over agzin in every 
chapter of Pearson’s book, though he 
is far too good a biograph2r to point 
out these things directly. It might 
seem that a man with suck qualities 
would be unbearable. But Shaw, know- 
ing that virtue starts where viztuousness 
leaves off, as true temperament starts 
were temperamentals leave cff, as hero- 
ism starts where heroics leave off, as 
religion starts where piety leaves off, 
clowned and joked his way through the 
business in the wildest of high spirits so 
that his real character wes scarcely 
discernible to the naked eye. And one 
further point to explain why Shaw has 
been one of the best loved men of his 
generation : it is because, in his relations 
with people, he never plays the great 
man, nor puts on airs, ncr a grand 
manner, nor talks down, but speaks to 
each man as an equal. 


His relations with women have been 
marked from first to last by chivalry. 
An exceedingly large number? of women 
seem to have fallen violently in love 
with him, and they included the most 
attractive and celebrated women cf 
the day. His own response was some- 
times as passionate. And cn all occa- 
sions he was the opposite to heartless. 
«He steered her through her infatua- 
tion,” writes Pearson concarning one 
case, “as best he could, finaly keeping 
her just off the rocks.” A good summ- 
ary. No doubt many suffered, since 
love always commands the just price. 
But he was never cruel. H:s relations 
with women forms one of the most 
illuminating parts of this skilfully 
wrought biography. Shaw's under- 
standing of the, human heart comes 
out in his letters (compare his letter 
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to Mrs. Patrick Campbell on the death 
of her son in the last war with that of 
Rarrie’s on the same), better than in 
his plays; and ke reserved for his 
letters (which for quality are the most 
remarkable in the history of English 
Letter Writing, and in quantity will 
form seven volumes) and not for his 
plays, the privilege of passionate phra- 
sing——strange. 

The above are a few of the chief 
impressions made by this most readable 
Life of Shaw (the only readable one, 
for even Shaw can be made dull). In > 
reviewing it I heve been asked to 
remember the readers of this particular 
jcurnal with its Oriental angle. But 
after all, Shaw is a human being and 
that 3s the chief thing about this book; 
and zs Indians are also inclined to be 
human beings, it is pleasant to think 
what pleasure it will give those wo 
take it out of tke library. And as 
human beings, it will do none of us, 
East or West, any harm to set ourselves 
as high a standard of morality as re 
pucs before us in person. Asa teacher 
in the profundities he has little to say. 
He is a thinker, certainly; but not 
thoughtful. He is religious certainly ; 
but tre does not address himself to the 
core cf religion, often mistaking theol- 
ogy and even science for religion. 


Not thoughtful. What I mean is 
that owing to his excessively busy life 
and cuick wit he soon-fell out of the 
habi: of thinking twice before he spoke, 
and iar too often makes platform 
remarks both verbal and written. To 
take a light example: Pearson once said 
tc him, “All the greatest literature is 
sixple enough for the nursery.” To 
this remarkable statement Shaw did 
not quietly and thoughtfully work out 
the answer— Do you think so? Let 
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us see now...” and then take a dozen 
great books which couldn’t possibly 
come into Pearson’s scheme. He rapped 
out—“ In that case the alphabet is the 
greatest work in English Literature ’— 
a repartee which floored Pearson but 
which had no particular meaning. Very 
typical. Or he will write—‘‘ Pressing 
people to learn things they do not want 
to know is as unwholesome and disas- 
trous as feeding them on sawdust. ” 
Sounds all right. But is it sound—if 
we think again? No. He thinks furi- 
ously about evolution and how Samuel 
Butler said that Darwin had “ banished 
Mind from the universe,” arguing at 
colossal length about the survival of the 
fittest, never noticing that argument of 
this kind can go on for ever and that it 
doesn’t matter in the least since the 
arrival of anything is enough to stagger 
sextillions of infidels. Goethe’s accept- 
ance of Awe before the pure phenomena 
disposes of these futile conflicts, and as 
Shaw insists upon remaining on the 
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circumference of the matter we cannot 
get anything out of him as a philoso- 
pher. Pearson thinks he understood 
the religious‘mind best. This is not so. 
He has never understood the mystic 
stand-point. And as for his Dark Girl’s 
search for God, she might just as well 
have stayed at home. 

No need to try and get philosophy 
out of Shaw. He gave us quite enough 
for one man. . We have his wonderful 
plays, his priceless prefaces, and as a 
memory to be treasured for all time the 
spirit with which he took life and will 
take death—a wild gaiety which in its 
trebly gifted envelope stands un- 
exampled in the history of mankind. 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson—though he has 
failed to conduct his researches far 
enough back to be able to give us the 
date of Shaw’s birth—has just in time, 
while Shaw was there to help, provided 
an account which will allow posterity 
to get him right. 

JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


MAX PLOWMAN* 


These essays of Max Plowman do not, 
as might be expected, do justice to one 
side of his character. In reading them, 
those who never knew him personally 
may be led to believe that he was first 
of all an intellectualist. Even when he 
had a subject that stirred him deeply, 
he wrote with the restraint of one who 
was careful to avoid the appearance of 
sentimentalism. His statements are 
for the most part considered rather 
than passionate, appealing more to the 
mind than to the emotions. And yet 
the man himself, with his deep convic- 


tions, his powers of intuition and 
sympathy, was so very much greater 


‘than what I have called an “ intellect- 


ualist.”’ He loved books and music, 
but his first concern was with life 
and humanity. He discovered “‘ life, ” 
Mr. J. Middleton Murry tells us in his 
Introduction, on the Somme in 1917. 


Quite suddenly he saw it, in all its pristine 
radiance, the simple and abounding gift of 
God. And with the absolute confidence of a 
man who has received the clear call from God 
he ‘‘ walked out of the army ” ; stepped clean 
out of the mechanical and inhuman shambles 
into which war has been prostituted. 


peste mere NN A re tt A IR Ad 
* The Right to Live. Essays by Max Plowman. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd., London. 7s. 64.) 
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He was an infantry subaltern then, 
and he made his declaration of refusal 
to serve any longer in the Army, facing, 
he believed, the probability that he 
would be shot,—an act of superb moral 
courage, made, also, by his contem- 
porary Siegfried Sassoon, and others 
whose names are unknown to any but 
their own people. | 

And if I had known no more of Max 
Plowman than this refusal of his to 
play any further part in war, that 
single record would have convinced me 
that there was something greater in him 
. than the fine. intelligence which he 
unquestionably had. For those who 
are ruled predominantly by the mind 
will find for themselves a justification 
that excuses them from making the 
great refusal. “So long as we are 
merely self-conscious, we are not 
properly alive, ” Plowman writes in his 
essay on ‘‘The Problem of War and 
Peace”: “ We need to lose our self- 
consciousness. And that is what 
happens, quite simply, whenever we 
love anything. Therefore, to love is to 
have primary knowledge of the religious 
attitude to life.” And later in the 
same essay, he writes :— 

For Pacifism is.not the expression of a 
sentimental and exaggerated regard for the 
human body, but the acknowledgment of a 
religious reverence for the human spirit. It 
is simply because I have an absolute reverence 
for the highest potentialities in man, and 
because I believe those potentialities -are 
incipient in every man that I am a' Pacifist. 

In those passages we see the real Max 
Plowman, and he still further clarifies 
all that “religion ” meant for him when 
he says that 


the clue to purposive living is to present our- 
selves with such awareness, such responsive- 


Fd 
ness to the contemporary movement of life 
ttat we can perceive the possibilities of 
transcendence, and by obedience to the insight 
thus acquired, initiate movement upon a 
h-gher plane. 

He knew very well, too, that this 
profession could not be confined to the 
sudy, nor furthered by the exclusive 
method of solitary meditation. He was 
essentially a man who practised his 
keliefs, not by founding a “school” or 
setting himself up as a teacher, but in 
the everyday relations of his ordinary 
l fe. He was happy in finding another 
exponent of the same faith in Dick 


Sheppard, and in working with him in | 


the Peace Pledge Union, but Plowman 
recognised, after Dick Sheppard’s 
death, that admirable as the work of 
the P. P. U. was (and is) in many weys, 
the secretaryship of such an organisa- 
tion. was not, for him, the most fruitful 
avenue for expression. 


It will be evident from these excerpts 
from the Essays that Max Plowman 
was fundamentally a religious man, and 
that his attitude towards -life was 
essentially spiritual, but he adhered to 
no recognised creed. Like so many 
other thoughtful seekers of his genera- 
sion, he sought the ultimate truths that 
sie behind dogma, and the principal 
cneans of his search was not found in 
books, but in the practice of life, a 


search for which he was well fitted by - 


nis fine sincerity. He was honest with 
i1imself, with his friends and in his 
‘writing ; and if his love of truth were 
che guiding spirit of the world today, 
all our social and political difficulties 
vould solve themselves. 


J. D. BERESFORD 
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THE STUDY OF DREAMS * 


Dr. Samuel Lowy, a psycho-analyst 
who is a refugee from Prague working 
in England, has produced a book on 
the interpretation of dreams with an 
enthusiastic prefatorial recommenda- 
tion from the pen of the late Dr. Wil- 
helm Stekel. It is an advanced work 
on the subject, more suitable ‘for 
professional than for lay readers, but if 
intelligent members of the general 
public should read it to satisfy curiosity 
as to the present condition of dream- 
interpretation in psychological studies, 
they will not be disappointed. -The 
author has in a high degree the capac- 
ity for clear and connected thinking 
which his subject demands; there is a 
careful (and partly critical) summary 
of Freud’s work, which was the start- 
ing-point for clinical dream-diagnosis ; 
other schools of interpretation are 
indicated briefly but fairly accurately ; 
and, thanks to the generous collabora- 
tion of some English doctors and of 
Mr. Herbert Read in revision, the 
English of the book is smooth enough 
in reading. 


The author has his own method of 
approach to the subject, and although 
his claims for it are made with mod- 
esty, it is an intelligent and useful 
contribution. Its merit is that it 
constitutes a sort of paradigm for the 
conjugation of dreams, as it were,—it 
gives us a Summary or condensation of 
the most usual types of dream, from 
the clinical stand-point. The present 
reviewer found this treatment of the 
matter of special interest, for it reveals 
with a new clarity what he has always 
felt to be one of the difficulties—or 


dangers—of psycho-analytic work, 
which should be taken into account by 
those who have recourse to it, either 
as patients or as practitioners. 


Dr. Lowy’s thesis is difficult to indi- 
cate within the limitations of a review, 
without risk of doing it some injustice. 
What follows here must be taken light- 
ly, as the best the present reviewer 
can do, in the space, to give an idea of 
Dr. Lowy’s illuminating conception. 
First, he confirms the opinion of other 
experts as to the existence of different 
levels of dreaming. At the deepest 
level of sleep there is either no dream- 
work going on at all, or what there isis 
of such a character that it could in no 
case be translated into words, concepts 
or even images of any kind, although 
vital activities may probably be going 
on in a kind of consciousness which is 
to us unconsciousness. At a slightly 
higher level, a profound bio-psychic 
dream-work proceeds, which is only 
rarely brought into waking conscious- 
ness and still more rarely retained in 
memory: and at this level there is 
apparently a generalization of all the 
vital problems of the living person— 
internal organic problems, problems of 
adjustment to the outer world, problems 
of work, relation to others, ambitions, 
etc. These are dramatized in the 
imagery, often apparently so inconse- 
quential and mysterious, of which we 
sometimes remember scenes or frag- 
ments as “ dreams.” Ata still shall- 
ower level, quite near to the waking 
state, pains or sensations actually in 
the body, external sounds or other 
events (such as distant gun-fire or a 


*Foundations of Dream Interpretation. By S. Lowy, M. D., with an Introduction by 
E. B. STRAUSS, M.D., F.R.C.P. ( Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 16s. 6d.) 
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horn blowing) may breek into the 
dream from the real werld without 
awakening the dreamer, whe weaves 
them into the dream-work as symbols, 
often as a symbol to represent some 
element in the problem w-th which his 
dreaming mind. is occupied. Thus, 
from the level of deep slecp up to the 
lightest dreaming upon th: vary thresh- 
old of waking, there is = progressive 
clarification, a separatinz-out of the 
problematic elements in the dreamer’s 
total apprehension of his interests ; and, 
conversely, these elements coalesce as 
the dreamer sinks into Jeeper sleep, 
into generalizations of lit forces that 
are beyond our comprehexision. 


This conception of the dream-work, 
which Dr. Lowy illustrates with nu- 
merous examples from dream analysis, 
is actually a compendium f most of the 
best theorising about dream that one 
has encountered. But ts effect—at 
least upon this reviewe-—is all the 
more disturbing; for it presents the 
task of reading and interpreting dreams 
in so difficult a light as tc suggest that 
it may be impossible. For consider 
what it implies. No d esm can be 
taken at its face vale: nor even 
directly at its symbolic value. The 
little dramas we call dreams are con- 
cerned with different prcblems as the 
dreamer moves up anc down with 
the tide of sleep, so t speak; at 
each different level ths play is a 
different one, and either introduces 
fresh characters, propertEs or scenery, 
or else changes the meaning of the 
same ones. Even at oneand the same 
level, the players or properties from 
another level are often present, partly 
engaged in their own tnderplot and 
partly joining in the main business. 
What a fearful complexcty this indi- 
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cafes, and how incredibly difficult to 
dissmcangle the meaning of any frag- 
mən: which can be remembered and— 
prckebly imperfectly—reported ! 

TAis is not, of course, to. express 
domb- whether dreams mean anything. 
Taz’ certainly do, and Freud and his 
successors, as well as Adler, Jung and 
others have given us some general 
knowledge about their biological func- 
tizan and their relation to our waking 
lice. The misgiving whick one has is 
wtether the knowledge is reliable in 
any specific instance, so that it would 
be safe to act upon it; and in this 
respect the tendency of Dr. Lowy’s 
bəz is negative. For he not only 
d=ronstrates that the dream material 
is a web of almost infinite complexity, 
in which it is most difficult to decipher 
ary pattern corresponding to reality. 
E- says that the analyst cannot really 
tr7 io do the work objectively, and 
writes :— 

It must, however, be said in all honesty: 
dreay interpretation is always a process of 
gicping and feeling one’s way, a subjective 
money of treating. the dream material. 
(<r. Lowy’s italics } 

The analyst, then, really appeals to 
his own subconscious to ‘‘give him a 
lixe” on that of the patient. This is 
nct necessarily objectionable: the 
ccctor is ex hypotiest trying to help the 
petent, and we know that in practice 
ke is often successful: but from what 
Dz. Lowy says it seems that we are in 
tre dark as to what really happens in 
a dream analysis. It looks rather as if 
tte subconscious of the doctor is trying 
tc -ead the subconscious of the patient. 
lí the doctor is much the healthier 


-person of the two, the patient no doubt 


may benefit, but is there not a danger 
iket both can become involved, if not 
submerged, in subconscious tendencies ? 


That this sometimes happens is strongly 
suggested by the great difficulty that 
many patients experience in breaking 
off the process of cure; which had 
adapted them to the doctor but not to 
conscious, independent self-orientation 
in the world. 

Whether it is really curative or not 
—a point on which Freud himself 
expressed doubts—the analysis of a 
person’s dreams is at least a powerful 
alterative. What happens, it is clear, 
is that the conscious values and the 
philosophy of the analyst influence the 
subconscious as well as the conscious 
mind of the person whose dreams he 
helps to interpret. Thus the pupils 
and patients of a great psychologist 
have a tendency to go on living in the 
light of their teacher’s personality and 
ideas, somewhat in the manner of a 
religious sect. This is the case, to 
some extent, with the pupils and 
patients of Freud and of Adler, and 
more so with those of Jung, who is 
convinced that archetypes and other 
Spiritual beings are manifested in 
dreams, and has taught his patients to 
understand their dream life in relation 
to ideas of religious origin. But, as 
Dr. Lowy writes :-— 

Psychoanalysts not belonging to the closer 
circle of Jung, find only very rarely his 
archetypes in the dreams of their patients. 

And on the rare oceasions when they 
do, we may conjecture, it is because 
they have read Jung’s books. The 
fact is that as soon as we presume to 
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help another person by interpreting his 
dreams to him, or influencing him at 
all in his conscious relation to his 
dream life, we are assuming something 
of the rôle of priest or magician towards 
him, and the pattern we shall decipher 
in the maze of his dreams will be that 
of our religion or our occultism. 
Psychology can never be science in the 
purely secular and Western sense of 
the word. The dream-interpreter may 
do good to the extent that he provides, 
together with this magical operation, 
a good example for adaptation to life ; 
otherwise the powerful “alterative ” 
that he applies will work but tem- 
porary benefits or none at all, 


There are many individualistic 
psycho-analysts whose attitude to their 
task is pragmatic, even hand-to-mouth, 
and is not grounded in any metaphys- 
ical conviction as to the nature of man 
and his position in nature: there is a 
demand for their work and it is useful 
——as are aspirins—but not ultimately 
of therapeutic value. The great psy- 
chologists are men with a metaphysical 
basis for their work, which is more 
enduring; and the only finally sound 
basis for psychotherapy, including 
dream interpretation, would be, as 
Jung and others are well aware, that 
of an universal religion. But the great 
religions, although they undoubtedly 
influence the life of sleep, do not do it 
by analysing dreams. 


PHILIP MAIRET 
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SECRETS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE* 


In these troubled times works on 
spiritual subjects like this ttle book 
bring ‘relief to thinking souls. Dr. 
Mohan Singh has already mzde a name 
for himself among Orientalists by his 
works on Mysticism. In this book, 
however, he appears in quite a new 
light and rises to greater heights. The 
reviewer cannot claim to any advance- 
ment in spiritual Sadhana ; ne has not 
had the good: fortune of coming in 
contact with a Sadguru ; he is only a 
humble seeker after Truth and a 
student of the Upanisads and of 
Hindu religion and philosophy. 

This mine of erudite spiritual 
explanation is divided into =wo parts 
containing over 400 paragraphs, which 
the author styles Sdiras. Lize a true 
Avadhitta, the author has; simply 
presented the Siitras as iatuitively 
apprehended by him ; there is no order 
or arrangement, and the language is so 
cryptic as to vie with the ancient 
Sanskrit Siivas in the need o- a comm- 
entary to expound the author’s view- 
point. 

The special features are Dz. Mohan 
Singh’s approach; his interpretation 
of different myths and processes; his 
system of correspondences, which 
requires the meanings and equivalents 
of important Vedic names, processes 
and events to be discovered not only 
in Metaphysics, but also in Astronomy, 
Physics, Mathematics, Prosody, Gram- 
mar, Chemistry, Botany and Biology ; 
his general reading of the historical 
process etc. These would require a 
full-sized monograph for clear-cut 
elucidation and I doubt my competence 


*Secrets of Spiritual Life. ‘Jol. I. 
Kapurthala House, Lahore. Rs. 2,3) 


By Dr. MOHAN SINGH. 


for such an undertaking. In the present 
review I shall content myself with - 
drawing attention to certain salient 


features only. 


The author rightly demands of his 
readers, in the old Upanisadic way, 
Samids (dry sticks) and a receptive 
mind, as also a fair acquaintance with 
Hindu mythology, religion, Yoga and 
Vedanta. The general public likes to be 
spoon-fed, and Dr. Mohan Singh has 
scarcely attempted that in this book. 
It was with great reluctance that he 
added an “Index,” for, according to 
him, intuitive apprehension is total, 
existential and of the nature of pure 
higher Algebra and Geometry and of 
classical music. To a superficial reader 
the book would be difficult to follow, 
while the Western reader will find it 
obscure: the book requires meditation 
for clear understanding. 

Spiritual life cannot be the subject 
of objective investigation, but it can 
be grasped by a mystic realization. 
Dr. Mohan Singh has succeeded in 
disclosing and elucidating the secrets 
of spiritual experience with the aid of 
modern secular sciences. The author’s 
insight, imtuition and courage are 
marvellous. The style is crisp, pointed 
and poetic, and the book contains a 
number of pithy,eap= expressions that 
may well become froverbs. On the 
whole the book is interesting and 
illuminating. It is original in that the 
majority of the Savas have been 
inspirec by Life, and only a few by 
books. 

The author presents novel interpreta- 
tions of well-known Vedic and Puranic 
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myths and legends such as those of 
Puriravas and Urvasi, Siva and Sakti 
etc. These are viewed in their adhydt- 
mic aspect and recur with innumerable 
varlations in name, form, time, space, 
etc. There are also various interpreta- 
tions of incarnation, Vedas, Puranas, 
Sakhas, the Caste System etc. The 
author rightly states that “a parable 
can be converted into a biography and 
a biography into a parable.” Dr. 
Mohan Singh’s remarks on history, 
tragedy, philosophy, truth, mysticism, 
etc. can stand comparison with Nicolas 
Berdyaev’s The Destiny of Man and 
Lhe Meaning of History. 

The following stitras about history 
are splendid and eloquently present 
Dr. Mohan Singh’s view-point. 

“ Only when history becomes mythol- 
ogy does its full meaning reveal itself.” 
“The philosopher deduces meaning 
from history ; the mystic puts meaning 
into it.” “Purana is the Book or 
Epic of Time.” Indeed, as one critic 
wrote to the author, the Mahabharata 
is far truer than all the silly histories 
of academics; for it is the history of 
the soul, and the outer world is but 
the garment of the soul. 


“Truths of Spiritual life are irra- 
tional.” ‘The way of Spiritual life 
is spiced with the spice of adventures, ”’ 
“is an ever-present, ever-complete 
miracle, ’’ and “ thesecret lies in want- 
ing a thing with a disciplined body and 
mind, in a determined way, with the 
most passionate wish, and a concen- 
trated desire. ” 

The constituent elements of spiritual 
life have been thoroughly analysed in 
a masterly way, and the author’s new 
approach characterized by mystical 
subtleties and originality will be of 
invaluable aid to those struggling on 
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the path. 

The author’s views about truth also 
merit close attention. Truth at the 
highest is a mystery; expositions of 
truth in simple, ordered language are 
relative. Limitations of space compel 
me only to refer to the admirable way 
in which the author has handled his 
specialised mysticism of time and 
numbers, as also Symbolism and the 
theory of Correspondences. 


The book is Vedantic in outlook and 
maintains an Upanisadic stand-point 
in the interpretation of many a. topic. 
“Vedanta alone takes us to the highest 
goal of Freedom, Power, Truth, An- 
anda-Joy, Creative Sacrifice. Other 
systems of thought are stages on the 
journey, a preparation-course.’’ Dr. 
Mohan Singh thus formulates his new 
system :— 


God is unity, the Super-Unity, as well as 
the Unity in Diversity; only the latter we 
can apprehend, only thus far we can go.... 
To know God is to know, feel, experience, 
re-create that correspondency, interdepend- 
ence, etc. on all planes and in respect of 
all loyalties and relations. 


Rightly does the author observe :— 


You cannot abolish war; you can and 
must face it as long as you are in the region 
of Dharma ; pass beyond Dharma, on to the 
spiritual plane and practice Ahimsa. 


I enjoyed the book immensely and 
derived much pleasure and profit from 
it. I fully endorse the opinion of my 
revered friend Professor Gode that the 
book is ‘‘a modern Upanisad,’’ and 
commend it to all interested in Spiritual 
life, feeling confident that they will be 
benefited. The author has completed 
another book Physics to Metaphysics 
consisting of 108 Srtis, each with a 
suitable title, and clearer and more 
radiant in its light and music. It is 
to be hoped that the new book will 
soon see the light of-day. 

. A. D. PUSALKER 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM? 


Does the future lie with Ingram or 
with Inge ? Which is prophetic of the 
age that is to come? “The world 
belongs to the young,” says Dr. Inge 
through one of the collecutors in his 
book of Dialogues, thus virtually 
conceding Mr. Ingram’s case, for, he, 
not the ex-Dean of St. Paul’s. is likely 
to claim the allegiance of tre young 
who will be quite undeterred by Dr. 
Inge’s expectation of the “ nice mess ” 
they will make of it. 


Yet his book reveals once again the 
latter's alert and wide-ranging mind. 
His own “terminus near,” he hands 
on to the Ingrams of this world 
the task of shaping tcmorrow’s 
thoughts. But with no up-Haming 
hope. It may be, he says, that we 
are facing another period when men 
will be without hope and without God 
in the world. Superstition theugh it 
was, the doctrine of human perfectibil- 
ity had at least the effect of encour- 
aging human effort. That telief has 
gone, and since there appears no sign 
of a revival of belief in a future lite, 
what is there left to dynamise human 
behaviour ? Others may answer. Con- 
fessing that, despite his reputation 
for gloom, he has never prophesied 
“anything so bad as what has 
happened to the world,” Dr. Inge is 
content to restate his unconquerable 
Platonism, firm in his convicticn that 
faith in a spiritual world is the only 
spring of real happiness. 

Contemptuous of all forms. of Fut- 
urism, he is nevertheless more charita- 
bly contemptuous, and readier to state 


his opponent’s case, than in his earlier 
writings. Socialism and Communism, 
and all new-world plans, he char- 
acteris2s as utopian visions since he 
looks for no human fulfilment along 
the temporal road. Progress is a 
mirage still, Every plan for the 
wo-thier ordering of human affairs 
he sees as a carry-over into the modern 
world of the yet more extravagant 
notions of the nineteanth century. They 
are but pictures of a “‘ terminal state,” 
perfectionist dreams which can never 
be fulfilled. 


What Dr. Inge fails to appreciate is 
the religious enthusiasm which goes to 
the maturing of these plans, not as 
glittering promises of a paradise on 
earih but as the necessary means for 
the achieving of a fuller life for the 
many as well as the few. It is here thaz 
Mr. Ingram offers a corrective. His 
bock is a passionate plea, painstakingly 
argued, for a reborn Christianity 
purged of sentimental pietism and 
ideational theology, a socialised Christ- 
ian.ty rooted in communal experience. 
For him, Socialism is not merely a polit- 
ical cause—as such it can inspire only 
a few to ardent action ; it is a religious 
demand involving a widening of spir- 
itucl perspective. 

Religion, he affirras, ‘concerns not 
the self in isolation, but the self dedi- 
cated to the needs cf others.” Hence 
relizior has its social expression; it 
teaches the art of living together. On 
the political side this implies accept- 
ance cf the principle of common 
ownersnip of the means of production, 


* Talks ina Free Country. By WiLLiam Ratpu Ines. (Putnam and Co., Ltd., London. 


8s. 6d.) 


Taken at the Flood. By KENNETH INGRAM. (Gecrge Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 6s.) 
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and deliverance from the profit motive. 
But even this, he recognises, is no 
panacea for every ill: common owner- 
ship is “ the next essential stage in an 
advance”; and to further this advance 
he anticipates a marriage (synthesis) 
between traditional Christianity and 
secular Humanism, as representing 
the thesis and antithesis of creative 
thought, the one supplementing the 
other. Because traditional religion is 
couched in outworn forms it fails to 
speak ‘‘the mental language of the 
contemporary world.” Secular Human- 
ism, however, confuses the essence of 
religion with its forms; concentrating 
upon changing the outward system, 
it ignores the need for converting the 
personal motive. This need religion 
supplies. 


The Dhammapada. Text in Roman 
with English Translation. The Text in 
Nagari with English Translation. By 
V. DHAMMAJOTI. ( Maha Bodhi Society, 
Sarnath, Benares. 8 annas each) 

This excellent little volume which 
comprises a translation into English of 
The Dhammapada, or “a collection 
of verses from the Teachings of the 
Buddha,” is presented in two forms, 
one with the original Pali text in 
Roman script and one with it in Nagari. 
This experiment in the presentation of 
scripts is a most interesting one and 
one that should be studied by other 
writers and publishers who wish to get 
the widest possible audience for their 
publications. 

The book is an anthology of verses 
contained in the “ Tipitaka, ” or sacred 
books of the Buddhists. It is said to 
be the most popular of the “ Tipitaka ” 
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Humanism emphasises the scientific 
method and is thus a necessary element 
in any cultural advance. So much 
we admit, but a secularised Humanism 
is surely incompatible with a religious 
philosophy. Belief in a spiritual 
world is fundamental and without it 
‘“ futurism ” is but a play of ideas, the 
dream Dr. Inge believes it to be. 

Mr. Ingram places too much reliance 
upon the tpstissima verba of Jesus, who 
may or may not have spoken the words 
attributed to him in the Gospels. To 
base conclusions upon these sayings 
on the assumption that Jesus actually 
uttered them is an unnecessary hazard, 


‘especially with the Fourth Gospel. 


Incidentally, Dr. Inge notes that the 
Gospel of St. John is finding many 
readers in present-day India. 

LESLIE BELTON 


books and to be equally appreciated in 
the East and the West. 


There is no doubt that the thought- 
ful reader will find much of beauty and 
inspiration in these lovely verses, which 
Tange over such a wide choice of 
subjects as Vigilance, the Mind, Flow- 
ers, Fools, The Wise, The Worthy, 
The Rod, Old Age, Happiness, Anger, 
Craving, and the Brahmin. They do of 
course represent the strict, traditional 
Buddhist view founded on the Hindu 
Philosophy of karma and transmigra- 
tion. To that extent they may be 
limited in their appeal to the modern 
mind. But whatever one’s metaphysics 
or theology one cannot but get help 
and inspiration from this bubbling pool 
of pure water. In these days of the 
re-study of the foundations of life in 
order to build a better world, the going 
back to works of permanent value like 
The Dhammapada cannot but help to 
put the heart and mind of the present- 
day world on the path to peace and 
progress. 


BANNING RICHARDSON 
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Dostoevsky: A Siudy. By JANKO 
LAVRIN. (Methuen and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d. ) 

During the last twen-y years a 
number of books on Dostoevsky have 
‘appeared in English, many of which are 
indispensable to the student of the 
great Russian writer. One of these is 
Mr. Janko Lavrin’s Dostoeaskv and His 
Creation, but as he tells us in a pref- 
atory note to this book that to all 
intents and purposes it can be regarded 
as a new work, it is treated as such in 
this review. One thing is certain: this 
study holds high place in the list 
referred to above. 


Naturally, none of these books on’ 


Dostoevsky comprises its subject. To 
do so, a critical work wculd need to 
be written by one greater—on his 
own level—than Dostoevsky. Which is 
improbable. 

The principle of fugue, of “symphonic ” 
treatment is possible in a novel only if the 
author gives the most opposite shemes and 
motives an equal chance. And “ais is what 
Dostoevsky does. 

And this is what Mr. Levrin does in 
his study of him. And it is precisely 
because he does this that Fis book has 
superlative value. Nearly all critical 
works on Dostoevsky are conditioned 
by the authors’ mental or tempera- 
mental affinities, the resu't being that 
-each presents only one aspect of his 
subject—often with sincerity, insight, 
conviction—in order to show that 
Dostoevsky was a Christiaa, a nihilist, 
an “underground” man, a “cruel” 
genius, and so on. These critics—like 
most of those concerned with Shakes- 
peare—are genuinely convinced that 
their subject resembles thenselves. Mr. 
Lavrin is not of them. He does not 
attempt to prove ; he seeks -o illuminate 
—and the fact that he succeeds is a 
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notable triumph, for his task is a 
fornirdable one. 

I- is formidabie because of the 
number and the complexity of Dostoev- 
skys ideas and because the most 
conzradictory thoughts, the most con- 
flictirg emotions, existed simultane- 
ous-y in him. Never was such duality. 
Cormequently, it is no coincidence that 
the theme of the “Double” is dom- 
inant in each of the major novels. | 

To attempt to label such a writer is 
to r272al oneself, not Dostoevsky. 

Raidelaire announced the pathetic 
fact that man implores God and the 
dev 1] simultaneously. But Dostoevsky 
rebellzd “against God in the name of 
Satar, and against Satan in the name 
of 's>d-—simultaneously.”” That sen- 
tence, with its infinite implications, is 
the truth so far as the truth, on such 
a stbject, can be narrowed to a single 
statement. 

I: follows that Dostoevsky is the 
“ great psychologist of disintegration ” 
—n >t in detachment, like Proust, but 
as “part and parcel of his own spiritual 
quest”? Consequently, it is inevitable 
thar 
the recy form of a Dostoevskian novel results 
from :he dynamic tension between several 
cont-adictory planes and trends of one and 
the same consciousness—-each of them with 
its o-va conclusions. 

Mr Lavrin’s fugal treatment of his 
subject is indicated by the Contents 
page, which shows his concern with 
Doszcevsky as man, artist, psychologist, 
‘urcer-world”’ spirit, analyst of the 
superman—in addition to separate 
crita] evaluations of the famous 
novels, 

Ta- two last chapters stress not only 
the relevance of all that precedes them 
to the inferno of today, but also 
indicate the unique possibilities, up and 
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down, which confront us who stand at 
“the most ominous cross-roads in his- 
tory.” 

Above all, they analyse that univer- 
salism which, according to Dostoevsky, 
is the quintessence of the Russian 


Dark Testament. By PETER ABRA- 
HAMS. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a book which nobody should 
keep. It is one to be passed on and 
on, for however many copies are 
printed it can never be read by enough 
people—especially people of the white 
races. 

Peter Abrahams is a powerful and 
clever writer. In simple language he 
conveys messages which must be con- 
veyed if the tragic lot of the Negro 
race in Africa is ever to be under- 
stood by white people. In little 
sketches and stories he brings to the 
reader the reality of Africa. The 
reality of racial inequality, the reality 
of the Negro’s poverty, the reality of 
his humiliation are but the better 
demonstrated for being described in 
everyday happenings to everyday 
people. 

Nobody could read this book and 
remain totally indifferent to the fate 
of the natives of Africa. Remember, 
it is written by a coloured man who 
has struggled from the depths himself 
to describe the sufferings of his fellow- 
men and women who still writhe there, 
in their misery. His very capacity 
as a writer is a reply to those who 
condemn the coloured races as inferior. 
None but a good brain could produce 
such writing, none but a big heart 
could so touch other hearts and none 
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national character—a universalism that 
will have influence of the first magni- 
tude on the shape of things to come. 
Mr. Lavrin has written a very re- 
markable book. 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


but a great mind could so rise above 
adversity to serve his brothers. 

Striking is the author’s sympathy 
for “ brother Jew.” That the coloured 
man should still find pity and sympa- 
thy for his persecuted white brother is 
a mark of greatness—for I still think 
the Negro’s lot is the hardest. After 
all the colour bar is the last refinement 
of racial prejudice. 


Mr. Abrahams does not hide the 
weaknesses of the Negro people. He 
shows how many of them accept their 
hard lot as the natural state of affairs 
—although he also points out the 
fearful part the Christian religion has 
played in the enslavement of native 
Africans. And the part played by 
Business. 

If one could have desired any change 
in the book it would have been to 
have more of it. More descriptions of 
the injustices suffered by the Negroes, 
more everyday scenes of humiliation, 
more arrows pointing to the crimes 
of the white man. I hope Mr Abra- 
hams will write more and that more 
and more people will read of the 
barbarities committed by white men 
who are neither Nazis nor Fascists, 
but people of the British Empire. 
Dark Testament is enthralling, heart- 
rending, heart-touching—and humil- 
iating. May many a white man read it | 


MILLER WATSON 
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India as Described in Ecrly Texts of 
Buddhism and Jainism. By BIMALA 
CHURN Law. ( Luzac and C>., London ). 

It is hard to find an epoch of history 
surpassing in interest anc value the 
spacious ages into which ihe Buddha 
and Mahavira poured enrichment. A 
new authentic account of taose fruitful 
ages is welcome, the more so when 
based on material derived from the 
early texts of the Bucdhists. and 
Jainas, written in Pali and Ardha- 
magadhi. Yet, to extract the right 
material out of them is a stupendous 
task. Dr. Bimala Churn Law, who 
has undertaken such a task a dozen 
times and won remarkable success in 
each instance, deserves the songratula- 
tions of all who have loved Ancient 
India and found joy, found nspiration, 
in its unique culture. 

The five chapter heads indicate the 
scope of this volume: “ Geography, ” 
“Kings and Peoples, ?” “Social Life 
and Economic Conditions,” © Religion ” 
and ‘‘Educaticn and Learning.” There 
are also a bibliography, an index and 
a map of India setting forth the loca- 
tion of contemporary towns and 
kingdoms. i 

Each chapter, precise, richly docu- 
mented, revealing the author’s complete 
mastery over his material, is >f interest. 
The last two in particular justify his 
claim of a new approach, a broadening 
of the pathway opened by Rhys 
Davids. 

Religion in those days was not 
simply a source of inspiration for 
philosophy and ethics, but, Dr. Law 
tells us, “it was a living factor of 
ancient ‘ Indian civilisation ” And 
he goes on to postulate :— 


Brahmanism was the only form of 
higher religion in India which could affiliate 
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all the popular cults without any feeling of 
contradiction. The religious beliefs and pras 
tices g-ew up among different tribes, races and 
nations and were cherished by them with 
venzrationand joy....In spite of the apparent 
victorr and predomirance of the higher relig- 
ions over the folk, the latter always held the 
grounc....The folk religion affcrded indeed 
the living ground of synthesis of contending 
faiths. And with the march of time when it 
becam: sufficiently strong and self-conscious, 
it asserted itself as a great religion of Bhakti 
influensing the whole domain of the higher 
faits, Jain, Buddhist, and all. 


The bibliography is somewhat inade- 
quate. It is a list in alphabetical order 
withowt any classification. Could not 
the Enuddhist, Jaina and Brahman 
sources be separately indicated, and 
seccnczry works {rodern) be listed 
apart from original sources, in the 


,alpraketical order of their respective 


authors ? 


It is significant that the present work 
isa tkesis approved for the D. Litt. 
Degree in the University of Lucknow. 
I have a feeling that Indian historians, 
while -hey rightly assess scholarship, 
tend tc ignore the fact that history is 
also an art. They do not seem to 
believe in style, in readability. Yet 
the twc factors can be so effectively 
combined. How scholarly and yet 
readabe are the works of leading 
British and American historians! Dr. 
Law fads in this respect. He ignores 
the graces of style. He presents not 
gold, but gold ore. It is hard to expect 
that many lay readers attracted by 
the greet interest of the subject-matter 
will hav= patience enough to go through 
the entire volume. This, of course, is 
no raflection on tke author. The 
intrinsic value of his research is quite 
unassaible. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 
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Communion in the Messiah: Studies 
in the Relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity. By Lev Gillet. 
(Lutterworth Press, London. 12s. 6d.) 

The author of this book is an 
Orthodox Russian Christian who was 
formerly on the staff of the Russian 
Theological Seminary in Paris. He has 
a profound interest in the Jews, much 
knowledge about their literature, his- 
tory and thought, and a deep desire to 
see Judaism and Christianity brought 
closer together. At the same time he 
disapproves of Christian Missions to 
Jews, of the ordinary kind. 


In modern times there has grown up 
an attitude of understanding in some 
circles between Jews and Christians, 
and various symposia to which Jews 
and Christians have contributed, have 
been published. This is, of course, not 
without parallel elsewhere, where the 
sharpness of religious barriers has been 
softened, and sympathy has replaced 
prejudice as the spirit of approach. 
Father Gillet would differentiate the 
case of Judaism and Christianity from 
any other, and there are obvious 
reasons for this. Christianity was 
born out of the womb of Judaism, and 
the Old Testament belongs to the Bible 
of both Christian and Jew. But Father 
Gillet does not ignore, as so many 
Christians do, all the centuries of 
Judaism that lie between New Testa- 
ment days and our own. He rightly 
holds that no one can hope to approach 
the Jew fruitfully without a sound 
understanding of those centuries. 


What he desires, however, is some- 
thing much more far-reaching than 
understanding and co-operation. He 
believes that the Christian Church has 
a mission not alone to individual Jews, 
but to Judaism as such, that at the 
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same time Judaism has a mission to 
the Church, and that neither Christian- 
ity nor’ Judaism can be perfected 
without the other. He emphasizes 
elements in Jewish tradition which 
have fallen into the background, and 
especially certain aspects of the 
Messianic hope, and he would have 
them brought afresh into the focus of 
interest. He would also see the hope 
of the Second Coming of Christ, which 
has been largely transformed or 
relegated to the background in many 
Christian circles, revived and placed in 
the forefront of interest and preaching. 
He believes that here lies the link which 
can bring Church and Synagogue closer 
together. 


What he has in mind is a re-created 
Jewish Christianity, whose members 
would not cease to be Jews because 
they were Christians, and who would 
continue to observe the Jewish laws 
and customs and at the same time be 
full members of the Synagogue and of 
a Christian community. This commun- 
ity should either be an independent 
one, or a branch of one of the main 
bodies of Christians. He cites instances 
of individual Jews who have professed 
Christianity while refraining from 
baptism, and continuing in full fellow- 
ship with the Synagogue. This attitude 
is not confined to Jews, There are 
members of other faiths who have been 
able to say as Lichtenstein said of his 
study of the Gospel: ‘‘1 looked for 
thorns and gathered roses,” and who 
have revered Christ while not breaking 
with their own faith. The creation of 
a fully recognized Christian community 
within the framework of the Jewish 
community is, however, avery different 
and a much more difficult proposition. 


Probably few readers of THE ARYAN 
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Patu will be interested in this pro- 
gramme, and the reviewer has little 
confidence that it holds any high 
promise either for Judaism or for 
Christianity. The real importance of 
the book lies less in this programme, 
however, than in the spirit of rich 
understanding and sympathy for the 
religion not professed by the author 
which breathes through its pages. 
Few non-Jews can have written of 
Judaism with more large-hearted and 
sympathetic penetration, and whoever 


The Compiaint and the Answer: 
Being Allama Sir MUHAMMAD IQBAL’s 
Shikwah & Jawab-i-Shikwah Done 
into English Verse. By ALTAF HUSAIN. 
(Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri 
Bazaar, Lahore. Rs. 2/-) 

It would be gratuitous +o define 
great poetry or to attempt an enumera- 
tion of its characteristics. But one 
thing is certain. It always transcends 
the particular. Thus these poems, 
though specifically preoccupied with 
the degradation of those who profess 
the Islamic faith, have an appeal even 
for those outside that fold. The com- 
plaint against. God, which forms the 
first part of the poem, is that He has 
ceased bestowing Grace upon those 
who have all along been striving to 
keep the torch of Islam burning. The 
second part, which forms the answer 
to the complaint, refutes the allegation. 
The accuser himself is accuse of want 
of faith, selfishness, sectarianism, un- 
thinking luxury and disregard of 
human brotherhood, which older 
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would understand the religion of the 
people which has become so largely 
the symbol of the world’s divisions and 
the werld’s agonies in our day, can find 
no betżer guide. The book is erudite 
to a cegree, yet eminently readable, 
and it presents a great deal of factual 
information which is not readily 
accessible elsewhere. For its stores cf 
knowledge and the fine charity of its 
spirit it has a high value quite 
incependent of the programme it 
advocates. 

H. H. Rowley 


teachers and practitioners of the holy 
teachings finely exemplified. It is a 
commen human tendency to rationalise 
misfortune and to shift the responsibil- 
ity for ills to an arbitrary Destiny. 
The Answer rightly fixes the respon- 
sib:lity on man himself. 

& generation which prides itself on 
its scepticism and its rationalistic 
approach feels frustrated when life 
dezls vut unpalatable doses. This 
accumulated sense of frustration of < 
whole age left dry and stranded on the 
shcres of civilisation finds symbolical 
expression in the complaint and ren- 
ders necessary the counter-indictment 
by way of answer. It records the 
spiritual bankruptcy of the age, and 
the ho_lowness which it tries to screen 
by complacence «eand self-deceptive 
fatalisra. 

The translation into English verse is 
superbiy done and those who cannot 
read the original may well congratulate 
the translator on his masterly handling 
of < great poem of a great poet. 

V. M. INAMDAR 
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Russia has been holding Germany 
in check. The U. S. A. and British 
. politicians have been exulting over 
victories in North Africa, while Japan, 
listening to the talk of the second 
front against Germany in Europe, 
seems to be taking good advantage by 
completing its preparations to meet 
its enemy in Asia. But important as 
these may seem, other events have 
precipitated and these cannot but be 
regarded as more significant for the 
future peace of the international 
world. 

China fights on still unaided by her 
allies. Labour strikes in the U.S.A. have 
enabled vested interests to weaken the 
Presidential thronein the White House ; 
and the Negro riots are the first visible 
eruption of the underground rum- 
blings heard now for along period. In 
South Africa the Government of Field- 
Marshal Smuts has carried the un- 
chivalrous war against Indians one 
long step further, giving the whole 
world a tangible proof that Smuts 
and his friends do not love Justice 
and therefore are ineapable of sharing 
in the ushering in of a lasting peace. 
His bad example is copied by the two 
French Generals, supported by the 
U.S.A. and Britain, who decide the fate 
of coloured subjects of the old French 
Empire. Here India, on the verge of 
starvation, wears a sullen countenance 
and is heavily veiled in silent resent- 
ment, with what result who can tell ? 
As Lin Yutang well points out in 


n ends oj verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


his article reprinted by The Bombay 
Chronicle from the New York Nation, 
it is all a matter of Karma and even 
Winston Churchill is no exception to 
the operations of the ever-present Law 
which ever moves to righteousness. ... 

Lin Yutang’s article strikes a note of 
warning but the ears of the arrogant 
are most often closed to the words of 
philosophers and true friends. But 
where even philosophers fail Karma 
succeeds. Our readers’ attention may 
be drawn to our editorial for February 
on “The Karma of Nations.” 


H. G. Wells has castigated Smuts 
for his folly which perpetrates the sin 
of colour bar. Writing in the Evening 
Standard (16th March } he says to the 
Field Marshal :-— 

The blacks are wilfully degraded, but they 
increase and multiply. The breath of free- 
dom is blowing round the world, and it will 
blow into your Dominion as elsewhere. What 
sort of black man do you want to have to 
face when the inevitable adjustment comes ? 

But it seems curious to us that so 
experienced a publicist as H. G. Wells 
still believes in the verbal assurances of 
‘our governors ”:— 


Yet so far as our governors have given us 
any intimations of our war aims, it is against 
that all-devouring State of Hobbes and 
Smuts, and for the individual freedom of 
mankind, white, yellow, brown or black, that 
we fight. 


Mr. Wells must posit the same 
question to Mr. Churchill which he 
puts to Field-Marshal Smuts :— 
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I ask you, when all the rest of the world is 
made equal and-free, how can the petty white 
tyranny of your system escape a cgnvulsion ? 


The Browns of India settled in Africa 
and the Negroes who love their Native 
land, both of whom Smuts treats 
in the manner of Hitler his Jews, will 
one day inevitably join hancs and riot 
against the Whites, as Negroes did in 
Detroit. Machine-guns can put this 
down but—! 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in 


the grave 
But his soul is marching on. 


Surely the undeniable fact that it 
poisons human relationships can legit- 
mately be included in the cherge-sheet 
against imperialism. One reason Miss 
Margaret Pope gives for supporting 
Indian independence is ‘‘wkat impe- 
rialism does to the relationship between 
the ‘white man’ and the ‘native’ in 
India. ” 


I should say that the roots of imperialism 
in India today lie even deeper than econom- 
ics : they lie in the festering bed oi a colossal 
lack of understanding from which the present 
generation of English in India have neither 
the mental energy nor the ideological stim- 
ulus to extricate themselves. 


She despairs of the possibility of their 
conversion to the Indian point of view. 
“They do not possess an inter- 
national outlook; they possess an 
imperialistic one; they cannoz change 
so long as they occupy their present 
position in India.” Truly, as Miss 
Pope declares, ‘‘India reveals the 
inconsistency of democracy with 
empire—the impossibility of maintain- 
ing democratic institutions intact and 
supporting a system of colonial ex- 
ploitation at the same time.” Hard 
as imperialism bears upon its victims, 
“ the failure of a free people to see the 
freedom of other peoples in perspective” 
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must react detrimentally on the 
imperialists themselves. Already, Miss 
Pcpe declares, they are outstripped in 
international thinking by Indians and 
Chinese. 


Cnperialism as manifested in the Arab 
courtrizs and India is a reflection of that 
wezkEness which, as yet, all the progressive 
forces and ideologies working in England ard 
on tng and from outside have not been able 
to ccunteract....The question for the British 
today is: Can they make good their 
defiz.ensies of ideology and experience in 
time to prevent collapse? It means, in fact, 
can they liquidate their imperialism in time 
to escape the logical consequences of that 
imperia.ism working inevitably against 
thera ? 


And about ideologies Dr. Ananda K. 
Cocmazaswamy has some true ideas in 
his article “Am I My Brother's 
Keeper ? ” in the March Asia and the 
Americas :— 

The bases of modern civilization are to such 
a dezree rotten to the core that, it has been 
forgciten even by the learned that man ever 
atterxpted to live otherwise than by bread 
alone. 

Beaind all this there is a fanaticism that 
canno: away with any sort of wisdom that is 
not ofits own date and kind and the product 
of its own pragmatic calculations; ‘‘ there is 
a ransour,’”’ as Hermes Trismegistus said, 
“that is contemptuous of immortality, and 
will nct let us recognize what is divine in us.” 

If read.ng and writing are to enable the 
Indiaa and Chinese masses to read what the 
western proletariat reads, they will remain 
better off, from any*cultural point of view, 
with tneiz own more classical literature of 
which all have oral knowledge. 


Ralph Tyler Flewelling’s editorial in 
the Winter 1943 issue of The Personal- 
ist or “The Place of Imponderables 
in a Democracy ” puts the outcome of 
the present conflict on the shoulders of 
Evervman. Against the totalitarians’ 
compiste trust in physical power, 
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democracy sets belief in the strength 
of the righteous individual. And 
since democracy’s success depends 
upon the common man, the elements 
which will strengthen his character 
are vitally important——“‘ a faith in the 
power of the spirit, a new apprecia- 
tion of the unconquerable strength 
of righteousness.” Morale is weak 
because morals are confused. The 
real “fifth columnists,” he sees as 
those who imperil democracy’s future 
by mental dishonesty. The student 
who cheats and the politician who 
buys votes disintegrate 

the person himself, on whom the social order 
depends for integrity, honesty, sense of fair 
play, self-restraint and downright righteous- 
ness without which any civilization will 
perish....Until the forces of righteousness in 
the persons of honest men arise in the total- 
itarian and other states there can be no 
peace. 

Mr. Flewelling observes that nature 
might have taught us much “had we 
gone to the forests, the winds, and the 
tides for wisdom instead of gazing with 
such rapt admiration on the work of 
our hands.” In nature, the life-force 
in the acorn in its crevice can split a 
mighty rock. So, he points out, we 
may find that in politics and society 
“the mightiest powers are not the 
most obvious, nor the most clamorous,” 


The captains and the kings will eventually 
depart, in spite of their boasts, having can- 
celled each other out. When the tumult and 
shouting of war have ceased the silent forces 
of human good-will, which now seem so weak, 
will arise in the social order as conqucring 
forces with the same assurance that the 
rising sap of the oak will push off the dead 
leaves of yesteryear. We can neither fight 
the war that is now upon us nor achieve the 
peace for which we pray without digging 
down for ultimate support to the deep and 
silent moral and spiritual principles which 
alone can justify the existence of political 
institutions and can make human life worth 


living....No house of lies has ever yet been 
built strong enough to withstand the impact 
of the winds of truth, and eventually the 
just spirit of man is the most persistent and 
the most triumphant thing in the earth. 


In the Northern India Observer for 
June the Hon. Sir Douglas Young, 
Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court, 
proposes an All-India Youth Move- 
ment ‘‘ designed to bind the youth of 
India together in an unselfish comrade- 
ship, directed to the furtherance of 
their country’s good.” The movement 
he envisages would use scouting as one 
of its educational methods but would 
not form part of scouting. 


The movement must be entirely Indian, 
and it should be based on the ideal of the 
independence of India as a free nation. 


We would not concede either India’s 
present utter uselessness nor her claim 
to priority among the nations for 
absence of “early education in dis- 
cipline, self-control and character 
training.” A tree must be judged by 
its fruits. Many an unprivileged Indian 
villager will not come off second-best 
in an ethical comparison with the 
sophisticated product of Western 
education, indoctrinated from child- 
hood with the spirit of selfishness and 
competition. Personal selfishness is 
not encouraged to grow so rampant in 
the East, where the consciousness is 
normally strong of belonging to a 
group and of having obligations to it. 
For the millions of poor Hindus Karma 
and Reincarnation are realities, un- 
questioningly accepted, and there is 
no spur to moral living like the con- 
viction that a man must reap exactly 
what he sows. 

But these points of disagreement 
aside, Sir Douglas’s proposal merits 
careful consideration. We heartily 
agree with him that 
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if India is ever to attain her rightful position 
in the world her young people at least must 
have unity, however foolish the Sider people 
may be. 


A boys’ club for every village isa 
laudable aim. Physical education, 
sports and games in common no doubt 
will help to break down communal bar- 
riers—but something more is needed. 
The ease with which the Youth Move- 
ment in ‘Germany was perverted into 
a most effective party toal dictates 
caution. If the movement is not to 
` turn out intellectual robots, free young 
men and women must be the dominat- 
ing aim—free intellectually, free mor- 
ally, unprejudiced and unselfish. The 
building up of the physique of the 
nation is very important, but it is 
secondary to the strengthening of 
moral sensitiveness, of intellectual 
integrity and of the sense of national 
unity. The quality of the tool is 
important but more important that of 
the user of the tool. 

Several months ago, in the Navroz 
Number of Rast-Rahbar was urged a 
national cultural organisation of Indian 
youth, a national institution where 
love of India, self-respect and gracious 
tolerance would destroy narrow creed- 
alism and illiberal communalism. 
Such an organisation, it was suggested, 
could promote the joint celebration of 
communal festivals, giving them a 
national instead of a creedal colouring. 
It could encourage the study of others’ 
scriptures as literature and further the 
spread of the great writings in the 
various Indian Languages. 
organisation is greatly needed—at 
least for the educated youth who will 
be the natural leaders of the moverent, 


Sir Douglas proposes. ik 
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ce:ved and conducted, it would be the 
laiter’s complement and missing soul. 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole has ably summa- 
rised the aims and histery of their 
orgarisation in The Fabian Society: 
Past and Present. The Fabian Society 
secks, ‘‘by the methods of political 
demccracy,”’ 


thz establishment cf a society in which 
eq-alicy of opportunity will be assured and 
the economic power and privileges of individ- 
uals and classes abolished through the 
co.ective ownership and democratic control 
of the economic resources of the community. 


Th.s account by Mr. Cole is No. 258 
in the Society’s Tract Series. A 
Reseerch Series deals with particular 
problems from the Socialist angle, and 
there is a more popular propaganda 
series, Within the broad frame of 
Sceia ism and Democracy the: Society 
recognises no rigid orthodoxy. It te- 
lieves in free and frank inquiry and 
pt dlishes the results whether it agrees 
with chem or not. It attempts to force ” 
conclusions upon nobody. It abjures 
emotional appeal and holds “ muddled 
gocd-will’’ in very slight esteem. 

an Indian branch of the Fabian 
Society with its broad tolerance, 
humanitarian idea's and openness to 
faccs could do most valuable work. 
Or2 was formed in Madras nearly a 
quarter of a century ago but unfortu- 
nately fell into desuetude. 


We regret to chronicle the death of 
our esteemed friend Rajakaryapravina 
N. S. Subba Rao who was a regular 
contrinutor to our pages. His work in 
our review pages drew appreciation 
ane he did it all as a labour of love. 
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Point out the “ Way ”—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. A 


—The Voice of the Silence ` 
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THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


Storm Jameson is not only a fine 
creative artist, she is an idealist en- 
gaged in humanitarian work, making 
her contribution to the fashioning of 
a better world. Among the prob- 
lems discussed in Britain as well as 
in the U.S. A. there is one about the 
punishment to be meted out to the 
German people for allowing their 
leaders to let loose the dogs of war 
and supporting them in prosecuting 
it. The answer to the question that 
is the title of her article (which we 
take pleasure in printing below) 
cannot be given until another, the 
most fundamental question, is an- 
swered: What kind of a world is 
envisaged by those who possess the 
power and the inffuence to shape a 
new order? If the rest of the peoples 
of the world are to be pawns moved 
by the ruling powers on both sides 
of the Atlantic then “ Vansittart- 
ism” could become their religion ; 
and they must count, as best they 
can, the cost of their policy—social 
revolutions in European countries, 
Negro uprisings in the U.S. A. and 


A 


in Africa and eventually a coming 
together of coloured peoples against 
their exploiters. But if Storm Jame- 
son’s reading be taken as correct, 
and in our opinion it is correct, that 
not only Germany but “the Euro- 
pean States have involved the whole 
world in their ruin,” and if the 
proposition be accepted as true, and 
in our opinion it is true, that “ self- 
interest is and must be blind,” then 
plans of revenge upon and punish- 
ment of Germans must be discarded 
as wicked. 

The question which naturally arises 
is, if Nazi leaders and their cohorts 
are not to be punished and the 
Germans are not to be “taught a 
lesson,” shall we let them prepare 
for another war? The counter- 
question has to be answered. Are 
Britain and ‘the U.S. A. to be allow- 
ed to usher in conditions leading to 
another war? To what extent are 
Britain and the U. S. A. responsible 
for this war? Their failure, con- 
jointly with France, to create a 
better world in 1919 should be 
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taken into account. Tne failure of . 


the U. S. A. did not merely consist 


in withdrawing from the League of 


Nations : it did not retire to its own 
territory to enjoy its -solation; it 
continued—it could not help it—to 
influence other countries. to interfere 
in their affairs, however -ndirectly or 
without meaning to do so. France 
and Britain in their folly not only 
spoiled the peaceful atmosphere of 
Europe by their treatment of 
Germany; as Great Powers who 
manipulated affairs at Geneva they 
‘indulged in acts of injustice. They 
conniyed at Japan’s exploit ‘in 
Manchuria as a natural corollary to 
Versailles’ disregard of justice to 
Korea suffering under the heel of 
Japan; and why ? Was it not 
because of their own doings in their 
own respective dependencies and 
colonies? They had to allow Hitler 
his way in Austria anc elsewhere 
because they had not fazed, as just 
people should have, the crisis Musso- 
lini had created in Abyssinia. It 
might be said—‘‘ But that all is a 
past story, why bring it upnow?” 
Isit entirely a past story ? 

In rg18-19 and after, moral 
principles were given. the go-by. 
The present enemies, Germany and 
Japan, have but perzected and 
followed the amoral, and even at 
times immoral, princip.es of the 
victors of the war of 1914-18. If the 
better world of tomorrow demands 
that Hitlerism be pun:shed then 
equally true is it that it should be 
punished in all men aad women 
wherever situated who have. race- 
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prejidice; if Germans are to be 
punzxhed for their shameful treat- 
ment of the Jews, what about those 
Americans whose treatment of the 
Nezg-oes has been condemned by 
tiga:-thinking men since the days of 
the noble Lincoln? (We are not 
overlooking the splendid lead Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has been giving to 
wipe out that blot on U. S. A. 
hiszery.) And if the Japanese have 
to ke punished for their treatment 
of Koreans for over a quarter of a 
certiry shall we not request that 
the British treatment of Indians, 
of Africans and other colonials be 
reviewed by an impartial tribunal ? 
Anj equally—should not the arrog- 
ant caste-men, here in India, what- 
ever their names, take their share of 
purisnment for the sin of caste, 
class and community pride—the 
apctieosis of wkich is Untouch- 
abiity.? It is in the interest of 
Brizein and France and the U. S. A. 
and he popes and purohits of every 
creec that the immoral talk of 
reverge and of punishing others be 
giver. up. Is there a single Western 
Staze whose record is clear and 
clean? Is there < single Occidental 
peov-e strong enough to be humble 
to respect the Asiatic hordes as a 
valceble portion of the human race— 
as valuable as themselves ? 

Tha rulers and administrators 
belcmeing to the U.S. A. and Britain, 
France and Germany, Japan and 
Chine and India need to be educated. 
Another discussion is going in Britain 
—ectcating the Germans in right 
primc-ples of democracy—especiallv 
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the school- and college-going popu- | 


lation of the Germany of tomorrow. 
As Julian Huxley well pointed out in 
an article in The New Statesman and 
Nation, 


there is, properly speaking, no such 
problem as German re-education. It 
cannot be considered in isolation, on its 
own merits ; it can only be approached 
as part of the problem of European 
education and to a certain degree of 
world education. 


We should like to emphasise—let 
world-education be the primary 
factor. Britain and France need 
re-educating as much as Germany. 
And General Smuts and his followers 
in South Africa must not be for- 
gotten. Here in India the orthodox 
Hindus and the fanatical Muslims 
need to be re-educated as world- 
citizens as much as the British 
Viceroys and Governors and their 
white or brown secretaries and 
advisers, 


The words of Gandhiji written 
In 1927 are easier of recognition 
today :— 


Causes of hatred everywhere obtrude 
themselves on one’s gaze. The seers of 
old saw that the only way of dealing 
with the situation was to neutralize 
hatred by love. 


Not punishment of any but educa- 
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tion of all should be the cry; and 
primarily education in moral princi- 
ples of justice and equity, of toler- 
ance and appreciation, of love and 
brotherliness. The world of today, 
even while the war is still going on, 
needs men and women with a 
conviction of the need for global 
betterment. Those who think in 
terms of the good of all peoples, not 
only of their own; those who are 
prepared to liquidate their “ gov- 
ernment by exploitation” and to 
acquire the capacity to live not in 
strength only but in goodness also; 
those who are ready to recognise 
their own animalism and blemishes 
and to perceive that in the so-called 
backward peoples also there is virtue 
and wisdom :—such men and women 
alone can build a new order. Such 
most probably will have to clarify 
their own minds so that their intui- 
tion may become articulate and 
become the guiding principle of their 
actions. And can that intuition be 
formulated in words better than 
those of Gandhiji written in 1919 :— 


Hatred ever kills, love never dies. 
Such is the vast difference between the 
two. What is obtained by love is 
retained for all time. What is obtained 
by hatred proves a burden in reality, 
for it increases hatred. The duty of a 
human being is to diminish hatred and 
to promote love. 
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SHOULD THE ENEMY BE PUNISHED AFTER THE 


WAR IS 


Begin by supposing that neither 
you. who read nor I who write 
want vengeance. We do not want 
an eye for an eye, a dead child for a 
dead child. It would be, as they 
say, natural, if a Czech felt the im- 
pulse to put a German village to the 
torture of Lidice, if a Pole wished. 
German towns to know the terror of 
mass executions. We who have not 
known these things in our own 
bodies or—which is faz worse—in the 
bodies of our children and parents, 
have no right to cry blame. Yet it 
is certain that such vengeanze brings 
only anguish—even to the avenger. 
Many who will agree that this is so, 
will say: No vengeance, but only a 
just punishment of the guilty, of the 
men who ordered cruelties of men 
who used their power as cozquerors 
to torture, rob, murder. We must 
make it plain, they will say, that 
such’ inhuman crimes are always 
followed by retribution.. Way? Be- 
cause we want to issue a stern 
warning for the future. Also, we 
must do justice. Why? Because 
- it is just to do justice. And it is 
unjust to say, Goin peace, to a man 
who has taken away the happiness 
of many helpless and guiltless people. 

To say, as is true, that the guilt 
of war rests on every peopl=—since 
in no people was there found enough 
wisdom, generosity, courage, to turn 
aside the war many men sew com- 
ing—settles nothing. We are still left 
with our two unanswered qtestions. 


OYER? 


We want to make another war ur- 
liksly (do not let us say impossible 
—notning, in human nature, is im- 
possikle ) : will punishing the enemy 
after this war make another war 
unikely ? We want to act accord- 
ing to our highest conception of 
justice: is punishment ( of a cruel 
enemy ) part of this justice ? Will 
it establish more firmly among us 
the ideas of justice and human 
decency ? Perhaps it is impossible 
to answer these questions. We are 
not excused from trying to answer 


: them, since we are not excused from 


action, and the action we shall take 
afte> this war depends on the answer. 

Let us first clear our minds, if we 
can, about the difference between 
forg:-veness and pardon. We can 
par-or without forgiving. It is 
easier to pardon than to forgive. 
I arr not sure that we have the right 
to rorgive any injury done to any 
person except ourselves.. Certainly 
I would not take it on myself to say 
to the man who ordered Polish 
school-boys to be shot against the 
wal. of their school’: I forgive you. 
It is recorded tltat Christ had the 
compassion to say in His agony: 
Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do. It is not recorded 
that even His Mother said, I forgive 
you, to the high priests. I could 
not say, I forgive you, to the man 
who sent the City of Benares to the 
bottcm, even if it were proved to 
me that he did not know it was 
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filled with children. And if, after 


this war, a German airman was 
brought to me and they said: This 
man’s hand sent down the bomb 
which killed your sweet young sister, 
making her children motherless and 
darkening more lives than one...I 
could not say to him, I forgive you. 
It would be a lie. But neither should 
I wish to punish him for obeying his 
orders. And surely there must be 
a German woman who feels as I do. 
Who feels that to pardon it is not 
necessary to forgive. The reason 
can pardon what the heart cannot 
forgive. Even the heart can, with- 
out forgiveness, pardon. 

It would be unjust to punish the 
humble millions who were obeying 
orders. Unjust to punish the German 
soldier who obeyed the order to tear 
their children from the women of 
Lidice. But what of the men who 
were responsible for these orders ? 
The leaders, civil and military, who 
planned a policy of enslavement and 
massacre? Surely it would be un- 
just noż to punish them ? Surely it 
would be wise to punish them—as a 
warning ? There is no easy answer 
to these questions. 

As a warning. But think. Is not 
this war, like the last, itself a hideous 
warning ? And if we imagine that 
we are being warned by it only of 
the dangers of German aggressive- 
ness, we shall be making a mistake 
for which our children will pay, with 
their lives. Something deeper than 
the greedy force of pan-Germanism 
is at work in Europe. The ground 


was prepared for pan-Germanism by. 
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: the deep collapse of the old unity of 


Europe, of the old conception of Eu- 
rope as Christendom. We are living 
now through the final stages of this 
collapse. At no time was Europe 
materially united, but there was 
a time when the idea of Europe as a 
spiritual entity had a real existence. 
The ghost of this idea lingered for a 
long time among the living Empires 
and States. These ceased to pay it 
even lip service as they turned 
wholly to the idea of their separate 
existences as great Powers whose 
highest duty was to remain great, 
to become greater. No doubt it 
should have been possible for them 
to.agree on a rational scheme of live 
and let-live. Many such schemes 
were made, many are being made 
now. Why did they all fail ? Because 
self-interest 1s and must be blind. 
Because Empires and States do not 
willingly act with the good sense 
and generosity of which men are 
capable. They have histories but 
no memory. Tearing themselves to 
pieces, the European States have in- 
volved the whole world in their ruin, 
because innumerable nerves of mora! 
and physical force run from Europe 
to every other civilisation. 

There is no hope for Europe or 
the world in what used to be called 
enlightened self-interest. Because 
there is no such thing. Self-interest 
is a darkness to all but the self, and 
when light breaks into it, the dark- 
ness ceases to exist. If the seli- 
interested States can turn outwards 
to something greater and more com- 
pelling than themselves, if Europe 
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can be born again as a unity, in 


which separate national forms are 
subsumed, there is hope. {More is 
involved than the peace of Europe. 
The spiritual rebirth of Europe 
involves a change in the European 
attitude to other civilisations—to 
take a pressing instance, in the atti- 
tude of Great Britain to India.) 
This new birth may not take place— 
at this time. There may be a further 
breakdown to come, a new Dark 
Age, after which the birth would be 
difficult and painful. But there is 
no other hope, easier or narrower. 
We delude ourselves if we think 
there is, or if we think that it will 
come without belief and work. 


In a Europe struggling to be born 
again, Germany has its place, which 
no other people can fill. The cap- 
acity of the Germans for discipline 
and obedience, their courage, mis- 
used now to bring death on Europe, 
must in some way be giver: other 
work to do. There is an energy in 
the German people which, if no good 
outlet is found for it, will find a bad 
one, will turn murderous: the mur- 
derous energy of the Nazis was first 
used on their countrymen until their 
leaders felt strong enough to turn it 
outside. Had there been, in TQIQ, 
the impulse to re-create the unity of 
Europe—or rather, had this impulse 
been stronger than the natural and on 
its own level good impulse of the 
separate peoples to test their nation- 
hood, the immense German energy need 
never have run to waste in misery, 
unemployment, and finally in Hitler. 
To decide that the Germans are 
naturally murderous is a moral eva- 
sion of the real danger. Itis their 
energy that makes them dangerous. 


If, after this war, it is not directed to 
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a labour of re-creation, it will again 
direct itself to destroy. (The English, 
a suktler people, will probably, if 
ther are disappointed again, choose 
to die out.) To penalise the German 
pecple, to try to keep them in a 
positicn which is less than their real 
queities fit them for, will be only 
cowardly and short-sighted. Set us 
all fp honest work, Germans includ- 
ed, with the tools science has put in 
our tands, but letit be, everywhere, 
a werk of construction and creation 
—arrd there will be hope of peace. 
Ther is no other. 

“And so you would not punish 
even the Himmlers ? ” 

Tnk. No punishment a decent 
humen being could inflict on a man 
who had ordered, as a matter of 
policy, the slaying of hundreds, 
thouzands, of defenceless men, 
women, children, would equal his 
crima Nor would there be any 
comfcrt in it for the survivors. For 
such cruelty, death, whether quick 
or trutal, is not a punishment. 
Wou-d it not be better to say—with- 
out fod2, since we have all sinned— 
to these men: “ You have proved 
that vou are unfit to nave any power 
over other people. We shall take 
care ihat you can never again make 
another human being unhappy. You 
will become labourers in the sett- 
lement, monastery, prison, call it 
what yot like, we have prepared for 
you. More merciful than you have 
been, we shall not take from you 
life anid the light of the sky. We 
shall oaly take from you, and that 
for the rest of your time, your 
power.” 

STORM JAMESON 


[ Under irstructions from our esteemed 
contrib toz, Storm Jameson, we have 
forwarced her honorarium for the 
above a-ticle to the Bijapur Famine 
Fund.—=r.] 
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[ Ralph Richard Keithahn, B. D. of Chicago Theological Seminary and 
M. A. of Yale University, came out to India and worked at Madura as an 
Educational Missionary (1925-1930). Because he preferred to be more of a 
Christian and less of a churchman he had to sever his connection with the 
American Madura Mission and returned to the United States: there he joined 
`~ the New York Divinity School to study comparative religions ; then he laboured 
as a rural missionary in South Dakota from 1932-34, returning to India in 1935. 
He helped the Harijans at Devakottai and settled in Bangalore in 1937 where 
he has been rendering most useful service and has been instrumental in start- 
ing recently a new Rural Centre on the outskirts of Bangalore City. In all 
his labour of love Mrs. Keithahn has been a devoted helpmate.—Ep. ] 


When a social worker went to 
Maharishi at Tiruvanamalai enquir- 
ing as to what could be done for the 
Harijans, he was greatly disappoint- 
ed when the Rishi is said to have 
replied, ‘‘ Why do you trouble about 
such matters!” Perhaps the worker 
did not catch the message the wise 
man had for him. 

Recently, an understanding friend, 
in leaving a rural worker who pro- 
tested that he had not done anything, 
said, ‘‘ If you are here, it is enough!” 
Evidently the assumption was that 
the individuals concerned in the 
service had something worth while to 
give; there was no reason for being 
anxious how to institutionalize such 
giving, if I may put it so. 

The successor of Jane Addams 
as the head of Hull House, in 
Chicago, U.S. A., recently resigned 
her position when the Board of 
Directors refused to allow her to 
carry on her “outside activities ” 
because someone said, “People would 


stop giving to the work.” (sic!) 
That balloon was exploded when 
another member of the same Board 
offered to be responsible for Hull 
House finances, which offer was not 
accepted! Yes, allowed to run a 
social service institution but not 
allowed to promote its implications ! 

The two great social workers of 
the past generation of Chicago were 
Jane Addams and Graham Taylor. 
One of the privileges of my life was 
to have been a student of the latter. 
Both organised two well known 
institutions : Hull House and Chicago 
Commons, through which they made 
remarkable contributions to the 
community. But those of us who 
knew Jane Addams and Graham 
Taylor know full well that the 
significance of their work lay not in 
the “services” their institutions 
rendered—no matter how great such 
help was to the unprivileged citizen. 
But these were fighting Christian 
prophets—fighters for justice; pio- 
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neering and faithful democrats— 
pioneers of a complete cicizenship ; 
revolutionary spiritual leaders— 
brothers of all men. They were 
members of the Protestant Church 
but worked to a large extent among 
Roman Catholics—not to proselytise, 
but to rise with them to a fuller 
realisation of the worshia of the 
Spirit. 

In India we have rightly admired 
the great social service institutions 
of the West. More often we have 
observed their remarkable growth 


and have known little of the spirit, 


and life in which they originated. 
We have begun to duplicate those 
institutions and have don2 our job 
well. But all too often we are today 
missing the revolutionary purpose or 
significance of such institutions. 
Nearby is an admirable home for 
destitute Hindu women. I nave been 
most sympathetic with its struggle 
for existence. But Harijan girls are 
not allowed in the institution! Are 
they not Hindus?! Or human! : 
Orin need! ? Has not tke institu- 
tion already lost its true reason for 
being ? Our work is not <nerely to 
salvage a needy individual here or 
there. Our work ts to save Society 
itself. And that is primarily a work 
of the spirit. It demands a revolution 
in Hindu and all society ! 

A social service institution shoul 
be primarily. a cell of Zr1uthfulness. 
of Non-violence, of Sufferinz Love, o? 
Selfiessness, of Thoughifal Study. 
whence men and women emerge tc 
challenge the Community to the 
True Way of Life. . Yes, w2 shall be 
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dvinz “ambulance work ’’—giving 
first aid to the needy brother or 
sister at our door. But our primary 
corcern will not be the 397 out- 
patients in the disdensary, hoping to 
masz it a record next time! A. 
successful medical practitioner in 
A-xrerica said recently that a doctor 
cculd not take satisfactory care of 
nm-¢ than a dozen patients a year! _ 
Nor will we be concerned either with 
tre multiplication of mere institu- 
tious. We shall get down to funda- 
mentals. We shall diagnose. the 
disease with which we are concerned. 
And zhen we'll work systematically 
at the causes. Then only can I - 
ccnczive of a movement towards a 
Sseciety of truth, of selflessness, of 
nor-violence, of co-operating love. 
And chat is revolution in the kind 
of world we live in today. We must 
be cells of this New Life. Jane 
Aijdams and Graham Taylor were 
just that in Chicago. They were 
id=ntified with every forward: and 
upward movement in the commur- 
ity. They were ever at building fcr 
a tetter Democracy in their City 
ard State. They were always found 
or -he side of the “ under-dog ” and 
suff2-er, Their institutions were but 
mens for them “to keep their feet 
or ths ground for they were lovers 
of humanity; the:r souls tended to 
live in a world of ideals and longing. 
Mary of us are like that and we 
neel a ground wire. The social ser- 
vte institution serves that neec. 
It. helps to make our ‘‘ pacifism ” 
reahstic—our spirituality concrete— 
ocr good-will substantial! But the 
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institution without this Cell of Life 
has largely lost its reason for being. 
As the Ashram must have its Guru, 
so the social service institution must 
have its Pioneer of Life! There is 
a tendency all over the world to 
develop social service institutions. 
All good. But these may be ob- 
stacles to necessary change. India 
needs to re-evaluate her social work. 
Is it definitely working towards New 
Life ? 

Social workers always put the 
spiritual above the material. Of 
course, they work hard with material 
facts and forces. If any should 
know the importance of a good meal 


=: to aman, they certainly must know. 


They will be most sensitive to the 
suffering of the naked. They will 
ever be naked themselves in such 
suffering. And their institutions with 
them ! Charlie Andrews irritated 
his well-wishers by passing on the 
gift of a coat to one. who was in 
greater need. Gandhiji may use a 
special train for his country. But 
for himself only the loin-cloth of the 
poor! For although we have learned 
the essential material requirements 
of man, yet we also know the destiny 
of man. We know that it means 
nothing to win all the world and 
lose one’s soul! A lesson all the 
world needs today as man seeks 
through “ black markets ” and num- 
berless dishonest ways to.rob the 
poor and “feather his own nest.” 
The things of eternity are of the 
Spirit, not of rupees, annas and pies. 
And we want every man to have the 
privilege to know the World of 
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Eternal Values and to be able to 


choose “ God rather than mammon ”’ 
if he so desire. Most of mankind 
do not have that privilege today. 
How many have to sell their souls 
for the potage of a scholarship, a job 
or a place in society | It is easy to 
condemn the slum or village dweller. 
But how can he think in terms of 
eternal values with exploiting broth- 
ers and sisters on his back and his 
own stomach empty ! We do place 
the spirit above the material—at 
least in theory! Do we do it in 
practice ? Are our social institutions 
iruly making possible the life of the 
Spirit for the ordinary man of today ? 
If so, they are institutions of revolu- 
tion, of substantial change in the 
society of the twentieth century ! 

I often wonder about religious 
groups which conduct social service 
institutions, for example, Christian 
Missions. They give testimony with- 
out ceasing that they are bringing 
the “ Source of the Abundant Life!” 
And yet they carry on institutions 
of service that do much’ good but 
are so patterned by Government 
requirements, so cramped by Gov- 
ernment grants, so handicapped by 


anything but a spiritually-minded 


staff, in many cases, that the result 
can never be the Abundant Life. 
And the political reformer rightly 
looks upon such as opiates to the 
New Order. Such are more often 
than not the supporters of reac- 
tion, which always supports vested 
interests, and never the pioneers of 
And certainly not the 
support of the Living Spirit ! 
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Workers with the handicapped of 
humanity know themselves.as world 
citizens. Jane Addams wes rightly 
recognised as a great worker for 
World Peace. We think -ightly of 
our Kagawas, our Ganchis, our 
Grenfells as men of universal peace 
and import. Such make no distinc- 
tions between races, creecs, castes 
or classes. Ordinarily, socizl service 
institutions do rise above these local 
distinctions. And yet a few, as I 
have already cited, negat-ve their 
ultimate contribution, by accepting 
man-made distinctions. 

The Harijan Seva Sangh is a 
repentant effort on the part of caste 
Hindus. But often circumstances 
have made them realise that all of 
us were concerned. Th Negro 
problem of America, the problem of 
the coloured man in South Africa are 
all a part of the caste problem of the 
world. And each one of us may 
have his own special conzribution 
to make. But we shall miss our goal 
unless we stand as brothers at the 
larger task. Institutions always 
tend to localize and over-simplify the 
problem. The true social worker 
sees the problem in its trce world 
perspective—in the perspective of 
the whole community. I ave no 
doubt that Gandhiji sees the Har- 
ijan problem in its world setting. 
But the institution he has brought 
into being is all too often localized 
in its own peculiar problem and it 
loses its mission of life. Institutions 
always tend to narrow one’s vision. 
And especially -when those in one 
are desirous >of building up a large 
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instiution. The true founder of a 
movement keeps his heart close to 
the peculiar need of mankind for 
whiea he is concerned. He thinks 
in terms of radical change for a great 
neei The institution grows nat- 
uralz about him and the work. Or 
it mzy not grow at all. John Wool- 
mam was one of the greatest of social 
workers. He was one of the few 
greet and noble souls who sowed the 
seecs for the freedom of the Negro 
slaves. He brought into the world a 
concern for his black brother. No 
inst:tition ever formed itself about 
that Dersonality. But a great work 
of revolution in scciety was begun, 
the -epercussions of which are felt in 
society even today. Woolman was 
a man of humanity, not a man oi 
any Cime or time ! Such is the true 
social worker. 

Taat does not mean that we do 
not love our own nation—that we 
are rot concerned. with our own 
peculiar problems. One who is not- 
a good citizen of India certainly can 
never be a citizen of the world. One 
who coes not love the needy at his 
door cannot love humanity. We 
shall ‘ove our country, demand its 
freecam, that we may make our own 
hum>.-e gift to Humanity. We shall 
work for the outcaste in our back 
yard that all outcastes may be free! 
Yes, curs is primarily a ministry of 
the Spirit, a ministry of Universality, 
a mmnistry of the leavening of 
Humanity if we may say so humbly ! 
For lze the prophet we know -we 
have < divine vocation. We have 
been called to great living. By His 
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strength our weakness becomes 
Power ! | 

We, who call ourselves social 
workers, tend to clutter up the roads 
to progress. I do not wonder that 
revolutionary youth become disgust- 
ed with us at times. I remember 
so well a few years ago at Devakottai 
when wealthy Chettiar women came 
to my wife for treatment. She soon 
recognised that what they needed 
was a radical change of life: a 
balanced diet, plenty of healthy 
exercise, etc. But they were not 
willing to pay the cost of a healthy 
life. They wanted a short-cut which 
they felt the doctor could give them. 
And they were willing to pay plenty 
of rupees for it! How easily we 
could have become parasites on that 
reactionary community! We soon 
learned that health in India meant 
generally a revolutionary change in 
living, not an increase of dispensaries 
and hospitals, at least of the old type. 

If Mission or other religious insti- 
tutions could only see how often 
their own educational institutions 
hold back educational reform! How 
many boys and girls are educated ! 
Institutions are increased and mul- 
tiplied. But to what use? And as 
the Roman Cathelic Church became 
an obstacle to progress in Spain so 
such educational institutions often 
become obstacles to substantial 
progress in the communities of which 
they are a part. Our pioneering 
Mogas and Asansols illustrate well 
what I mean as to what a revolu- 
tionary institution must be. And 
yet even in such instances one won- 
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ders whether they are the instru- 
ments of social change that they 
ought to be. 

Village work, village industries, 
often build into a money economy 
that makes of the villager a greater 
slave than he was before. The Vill- 
age Industries Association, the All- 
India Village Spinners’ Association, 
have made a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the Indian village and to 
Indian economics. We can see how 
revolutionary they have been when 
we see their potential resistance to 
a violent world economy. And yet 
those of us who work in these 
movements must ever realise that 
their task is not done until the 
world community is changed rad- 
ically from a money economy to one 
in which social values will be su- 
preme. In other words, social workers 
are revolutionary in their outlook and 


goal. And the Gandhi who gives 
mankind an inspiration towards 
such a way of life is of the salt of 
the earth. The institution is but a 
means to the end. The social worker 
must be a pioneer of the new order 
—not a good organiser or institu- 
tional man although the latter 
may well also be a part of his 
qualifications. 

And as our social institutions 
develop in India, those of us who are 
called to this special field of service 
can well check ourselves and our 
institutions daily to see whether we 
are merely running and duplicating 
institutions or whether we are pro- 
moting a Way of Life that will bring 
the riches of Humanity, granted by 
the Eternal Goodness, to every soul 
on earth. 


RALPH RICHARD KEITHAHN 


THE BUDCHIST CONCEPTION OF 
PERFECTION 


[ Dr. Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.L., EH.D., D.LITT., F.R.A.S.B. is too well- 
known a scholar and a specialist in Buddhistic lore to need an introduction to 


our readers.—ED. | 


` In Buddhism Parami or Paramita 
means perfection. It is also called 
Pavamipatta or attainmenz of per- 
fection. It is nothing but asynonym 
of Buddhakérakidhammd, i. e., the 
qualities or virtues which tend to- 
wards making a Buddha, ?. g., ma- 
turing the life of a Bodhisattva 
for the attainment of Bucdhahood 
in his last birth. Precisely in this 
sense, Dhammapala, a Buddhist 
commentator, uses the term Buddha- 
karakadhamma As far back as the 
second century B. C. parami was 
synonymous with Buddrakaraka- 
dhamma or Buddhakar@, [a Thera- 
vada Buddhism, the pavamis are ten 
in number. In the Sanskrit works 
belonging mostly to the Sarvastivada 
school, the faramis are six in num- 
ber, The bulk of later Hinayana 
Buddhist literature shows predilec- 
tion for parami and that of Sanskrit 
works for paramita. The ten piramis 
mentioned in Theravada are charity 
(dana), morals (sila), renvnciation 
( nekkhamma ), determinatioa ( adhit- 
thana ), truth ( sacca }, amity ( mettā ), 
equanimity (upekkhé), kr.owledge 
(panna), energy (virtya) and for- 
bearance (khanti). The 3uddha- 


vamse. of the Khuddaka-Nikaya cf 
the Sutta-Pitaka which is undoubt- 
edie a work of the Pali Canon, 
makes no mention of the last three 
pavamis. In Buddhist Sanskrit 
trecition charity (dana), morals 
( sla), forbearance ( khanti ), energy 
(v-1774) rapt concentration (dhyana). 
ani knowledge (prajñā) are recog- 
nisecl. Each of the pavamis or parami- 
tās ray be subdivided into (1) the 
ordinary, (2) the inferior and (3) the 
unlimited perfection of the virtue. 
Dr. Earnett in his translation of 
San-ideva’s Bodhicaryavatira points 
ouz that dānapāramitā is not an 
acttal deliverance of the world from 
poverty but an intention of such 
deliverance: It is a grace of the 
spir-t. Thus purity of will is the 
greatest of all virtues and the 
forrcetion of all. The perfection 
of morality (sila--4ramita) consists 
esssntially in the will to hurt no 
living being.? 

Scme are of opinion that the con- 
cept-cn of six perfections ( paramitas ) 
as “cund mostly in the works of the 
Sarvastivada school was prior in 
poia: of time to that of ten pāra- 
miti: found in Theravada Buddhism. 


1 Caviya-Pitaka Commentary, P. T. S., p.8. Bradhagunanam hetubhuta Buddhakaraka- 


dhamma paramiyo aho mahanubhasa. 


2 The Path of Light, Wisdom of the East Serier, p. 98. 
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This is incorrect. It should not be 
forgotten that in earlier Buddhism. 
there is the mention of dasaparami.+ 

A Bodhisattva who is destined to 
become a Buddha advances in birth 
after birth to higher and higher 
sanctity in the practice of the ten 
perfections until at last he is born 
as the Buddha, who is omniscient in 
every possible form (sarvakarajiata), 
preaching the law and passing away 
into the everlasting stillness of 
Nirvana. In order to attain Bodhi 
or enlightenment, a Bodhisattva 
had to exercise the ten pāramitās in 
all the three degrees of their inten- 
sity in anterior births. He had to 
undergo several births to fulfil each 
paramita. The Great Sakya Prince, 
Siddhartha, before attaining Bodhi 
found these péranuids to be the 
only means whereby he could attain 
the lofty state of a Buddha. 
Siddhartha himself attained these 
` pāramitās. Bodhisattva Sumedha 
fulfilled dana-paranuta by giving in 
charity all his worldly goods 
and his own life. Akitti, Sankha, 
Dhananjaya, Sudassana, Maha- 
govinda, Nemi, Canda, Sivi and 
Vessantara made excellent gifts to 
fulfil the perfection of charity. 
Sumedha fulfilled? sila-paramita or 
the perfection of morals by observ- 
ing precepts and without taking the 
least care for his own life. Bhuri- 
datta, Campeyya, Ruru, Matanga, 
Jayaddisa, Sankhapala guarded 
morals at the cost of their own lives. 
All of them had the strength of moral- 


1 Cf. Sutla Nipata, P. T.S., 


tenet 
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ity, well-off and regional ( padesikā ). 
Sumedha fulfilled nekkhamma-para- 
mita ( the perfection of renunciation ) 
by giving up household life like a 
prisoner always anxious to be releas- 
ed from the prison. Yudhanjaya, 
Somanassa, Ayoghara, Bhisa and 
Sona after giving up riches entered 
the forest life. Somanassa himself 
said “I dislike neither the great 
kingdom nor the enjoyment of 
pleasures. Ommniscience is dear to 
me, therefore I have given up the 
kingdom.” Sumedha fulfilled paana- 
pairanuta (perfection of knowledge ) 
by learning whatever he could learn 
from anybody. He fulfilled viriya- 
pāramitā (perfection of energy) by 
behaving like a hon, the king of 
beasts, in all departments; he 
fulfilled the perfection of forbearance 
( khanti-paramita ) by bearing all the 
vicissitudes of life most patiently, 
like the earth; he fulfilled the per- 
fection of truth ( sacca-paranuta) by 
not telling lies for fear of punish- 
ment or for temptation. Sacca, 
Kanhadipayana and Sutasoma are 
the excellent examples of the perfec- 
tion of truth. To them there was 
nothing equal to truth. Sacca him- 
self said, ‘‘I protected the world 
with truth and made the people of 
one accord. There are in this world 
the virtues of morality, truth, purity 
and kindness. By this truth, I will 
make a supreme act of truth.” 
Sumedha fulfilled the perfection of 
amity ( meitd-pavamita) by cherish- 
ing love and friendliness towards his 


p. 195, Jataka No. 442, 276,95, 542, 499, 541, 316, etc., 
, Digha, II, Mahagovinda Suttanta, etc. etc. 
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friends and foes alike, like water 
cooling both the virtuous end the 
sinner. Besides Sumedh¢z, Same 
and Ekaraja relied much on the 
power of amity and helped the 
multitude with the four ways of 
helpfulness or objects oi sympathy, 
viz., Charity, impartiality, justice and 
kindly speech. He also fulfilled the 
perfection of equanimity ( udekkha- 
pāramitā) by being indifferent to 
happiness and suffering like the 
earth.? In one of the Jataka stories,” 
we read that the Buddha in one of 
his previous births said, “ Bearing 
patiently happiness and misery, 
fame and ill-fame, I am balanced in 
every respect. I am balanced with 
respect to all and to those who have 
brought me to pain as well as to 
those who have given me happiness. 
I have neither sympathy nor anger.” 
The Mahayana Buddhist Eterature 

is not lacking in information regard- 
ing the fulfilment of the paramis by 
_the Bodhisattva. Asvaghosa in his 
Sraddhotpada Sūtra draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bodhisat- 
tvas know that the nature of Dhar- 
ma is the perfection of spotless 
charity and they practise the perfec- 
tion of charity, being free from avar- 
ice. They know perfectly well that 
the nature of Dharma is the perfec- 
tion of stainless morality, being free 
from the influence of sensual pleasure 
1 Cf, 
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and immorality. They practise the 
perfection of morals, being far above 
human vices. They realise that the 
natuce of Dharma is the perfec- 
ticn of stainless patience and they, 
being free from malice, practise the 
perfection of forbearance. They know 
that zhe nature of Dharma is the 
perfection of pure energy and they 
practise the perfection of energy, 
being free from indolence. They 
prectise the perfection of rapt con- 
certration knowing fully well that 
the nature of Dharma has noth- 
ing tc do with disturbance and con- 
fusior and that it is nothing but 
the perfection of pure tranquillisa- 
tion. They practise the perfection 
of kmowledge, knowing fully the 
nature of Dharma which is nothing 
but tke perfection cf pure knowledge, 
being free from the darkness of 
ignorence.§ 

The very obligation to accomplish 
the ten perfections without which 
the atzainment of mukti ( salvation )* 
is considered impossible by Buddh- 
ism is undoubtedly an instance of 
effort “or the sake of duty the motive 
of whrh is to practise virtue for the 
sake of virtue and not for the sake 


of sav.ng one’s own soul or keeping 


on gocd terms with a supreme being 
whose pleasure admits souls into 
paradise and whose anger hurls them 
down to hell.’ 


Jataka Nidanakatha, VoL I; vide also B. C. Law, The Minoy Anthologies of the 


Pali Canon, Pt. III (Oxford Universizy Press), pp. a5 tril, 


3 Jalaka No. 94. 


3 Sujuki, Ouslines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 69; The Awakening cf Faith in the Maha- 


yana, pp. 122-23. 


t It is emancipation, liberation and deliverance. 


It really means the attainment of the 


highest state of sanctification by avoidance of the pain erd miseries of worldly life. 


5 Cf. Christian conception of Daty, Romans, XIII, €-10. 


Buddhist Thought, p. 58. 


Yamakami Sogen, Systsms of 
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It is clear therefore that the 
perfections (paramitas) are the ex- 
cellences of a Bodhisattva who prac- 
tises the ten virtues. He must fulfil 
ten pdramitds in order to attain 
enlightenment. The idea of Pära- 
mita is similar in the northern and 
southern schools of Buddhism with 
slight variations. It had its root in 
the old Indian conception of faith’, 
particularly as developed in a sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya. Its im- 
portance lies in its bearing on the 
problem of the evolution of personal- 
ity (pudgala ) whether of the Buddha, 
Savaka or Paccekabuddha® type. It 
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is amply exemplified in the A padana, 
a work of Hinayana Buddhist litera- 
ture, that the Sdvaka-parami ( per- 
fection of a disciple) was attained 
by a large number of men and women 
as a result of their long efforts. This 
doctrine had necessarily to lay stress 
on the prolonged character of the 
strivings in order to heighten the 
importance of the moral excellence 
of the Buddhist personality and, in 
doing so, it destroyed belief in the 
immediate prospects held out by 
Gotama, and transferred the possibil- 
ity of final fruition to an indefinitely 
distant date. 


BIMALA CHURN LAW 


WIPE OUT RACIALISM ! 


“A Negro Speaks for His People” 
in the March Atlantic Monthly (U.S.A.). 
Mr. J. Saunders Redding writes that 
the American Negro in South and 
North alike is demanding more firmly 
than ever before .“‘that the rights 
fundamental to all men shall no longer 
be denied him.” 

The policy-making committee of a 
conference of leading Southern Negroes 
went on record last December in 
strong terms against “the principle 
of compulsory segregation in otr 
American society, whether of races 


1 Law’s Buddhistic Studies, pp. 329 foll. 


2 He is inferior to the exalted Buddha. 


or classes or creeds.” 
writes :-— 


Mr. Redding 


In pledging a war against the Fascist we 
have pledged to wipe out racialism and tho 
threat of racialism from the earth. We have 
made the corner of our creed the proposition 
that men are equal....This is the realistic 
moral issue. If we evade this issue and win, 
we are lost—as much as if we lose the 
military victory....The test of the strength 
and the durability, the humanity and the 
godliness, of our way of life is whether we 
live by it now. This is also the test of the 
righteousness of the war the peoples wage.... 
There is no road back from liberalism except 
to a precipice. The road lies ahead. 


He is not omniscient. 
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[Dr. Robert Heilig, a Professor in the Mysore University Medical 
College, recognises the fundamental importance of two basic concepts of Indian 
philosophy. He sees in Dharma and in Karma the keys to happiness and peace 
for nations as for individuals. It should be the mission of India to help humanity 
to recognise by mind and practise in action the great ideas enshrined in tke 
words Karma and Dharma; but modern Hindus in the vast majority pay but 
lip respect to their sacred teachings and their lack of sincerity and assiduity in 
application in their own liv2s and to their own problems is the cause of the 
failure of sister communities like the Muslims, the Parsis, the Jews and the 
Christians to take full advanzage of these true ideas.—ED. | | 


Every man’s attitude towards a 
catastrophe such as the pres=nt world 
situation depends on two main 
factors: the individual’s answer to 
the question about the causas of this 
mass destruction and his expecta- 
tions for the future, for the post-war 
world. It is a comparatively simple 
problem for those millions all over 
the world for whom Hitler’s imperial- 
ism is the common denominator of 
all the devilish machinations which 
finally culminated in the -present 
conflagration. For these superficial 
pragmatists the world salvation lies 
in the removal of the Nazi criminals, 
their punishment in some conven- 
tional, though highly ceterrent 
manner and, finally, in worxing out 
a scheme of reconstruction based on 
formal professions of good-will and 
mutual understanding, supported by 
some economic measures of the 
lease-lend type. 


Those who believe in this kind of | 


one-sided responsibility and in the 
possibility of building up an “ organi- 
sation ” which will guarantee world 
peace do not realize that whatever 


has happened in history and what- 
ever will happen as long as humanity 
exists forms a single chain, the links 
of which consist of all the deeds and 
all the thoughts which ever came 
ints the world. One link is formed 
by each of our actions, the next by 
its consequences, the reactions of 
these, living near or far from us in 
space and time, who are fatefully 
connected with us. Thus, an endless 
sequier.ce of causes and effects reaches 
through all the ages of past, present 
and future, throughout the. ring o? 
Samsara. Those who ignore this 
fundamental interdependence of deed 
and fate, which remains the dominant 
factor throughout the succession of 
rebirths, are convinced that if Hitler 
never nad been born or if he had 
been killed in the last war, if- the 
treaty of Versailles. had been more 
lenient or if the Br.tish Government 
had satisfied the Germans by return- 
ing their colonies, World War II 
could have been avoided. It would 
be maddening, indeed, if such were 
the springs which move the fate of 
mankind, if it were impossible to 
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find the thread of necessity through- 
out the succession of events, the 
totality of which forms world 
history. 

The obvious way to the under- 
standing of the laws of history 
consists in the application of the old 
Indian conceptions of karma and 
dharma to the analysis of historical 
events. Without recognizing this 
leitmotiv, the development of history 
would seem to follow the chance 
distribution of maximum coercion 
and minimum resistance. Thus no 
nation ever could be sure of the 
shortest spell of peaceful existence, 
not knowing whether it would not 
be subjected to wanton ruin by the 
stronger neighbour, the more deter- 
mined antipode, at any moment. If 
there is no moral law undcrlying the 
rise and decline of communities and 
empires, then every effort is in vain ; 
enjoying the present, not caring for 
past and future, is the logical conse- 
quence because under this aspect 
‘history consists of nothing but 
kaleidoscopically changing, un- 
related, accidental facts, heaped 
upon each other without any deeper 
reason. 

Contrariwise, taking the view that 
whatever happens iħ the world is the 
lawful consequence of all the preced- 
ing deeds of all the individuals ever 
born, of all the collectivities which 
have ever existed and that, further, 
every event which materialises to- 
day isin turn the origin of future 
developments necessarily unfolding 
out of it, we reach the firm ground 
of ethics in history. We build on 
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the corner-stone of Indian philos- 
ophy, the idea of karma. 

Karma, the self-created fate of all 
living beings, of the whole creation, 
insures that no deed as no thought 
which has arisen at any ‘time any- 
where in the universe could fade 
away without producing its con- 
sequences, which become manifest 
in subsequent phases of history. If, 
for example, one unit of humanity, 
called a nation, lived on a morally 
low level at some past time for one 


or more generations, it follows that 


due to such conduct an amount of 
sin, a mass of negative karmic deeds 
has been accumulated which must 
cause a period of atonement, of suffer- 
ing to follow, appearing in history as 
national defeat, poverty and humilia- 
tion; such a strain of misfortune 
lasts until the right way, the true 
dharma, is recognized and followed 
again. The punishing agent does 
not desist from the purifying inflic- 
tions unless all the apparent success, 
all the wealth and power achieved 
through a-dharma is virtually or 
actually destroyed. On the other 
hand, a human community living 
for a considerable time according 
to its dharma necessarily so shapes 
its own karma that the following 
generations will reap the benefit 
until the merits of the preceding 
good actions are exhausted. This 
closest interdependence between past 
and present deeds as well as future 
fate, between the righteousness of 
ancestors and the happiness of their 
descendants, between a-dharmic 
conduct of life today and otherwise 
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inexplicable misfortunes ia the nex 
or the following generatica, lasting 
until all the misdeeds are atoned for, 
this chain of mathematica_ necessity 
is expressed in a master way in 
the legend of the snake Death, 
Time and Karma.’ The sike which 
has killed Gautami’s only =n pleads 
not guilty, being only zh= tool of 
Death (Mrtyu), who in turn declares 
that he has to obey Kāla’; command 
who is ruler of life and death; but 
Time ( Kala) reveals the eternal 
truth that neither Kala nar Mrtyu 
nor the snake are to blam= for the 
death of any being. “Ea-ma it is 
which has driven us to īt_ there is 
no other cause of his d2scruction, 
only through his own act:o1 was he 
killed,” continuing with the pro- 
found simile :— 

As the potter shapes out d a lump 
of clay everything he desires, so man 
attains only that fate whick ke has 
prepared for himself by his aitim. 

Viewing the historical 2vents of 
the last ten years in this persnective, 
the main problem is not “aat of 
defeating the devilish powers of 
Hitler and his gang (whic: com- 
prises most of the Germazs) by 
more bombers, guns, tanks aad sub- 
marines; such a defeat—ne essary 
though it is from the stanc-point of 
self-preservation—would roi alter 
anything fundamentally. The cues- 
tion which every lover of truth, 
every one who obeys the command 
‘Know Thyself ” has to face °5 that 
of realizing why the scourge of 
Nazism and.Fascism was set up 


` 1 Mahabharata. xiii. r 
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fom hell to bring inconceivable 
scr-ow over mankind. We are not 
puimerily concerned with the instru- 
nents which karma uses to punish 
us; hating them, taking revenge on 
tæn, does not improve our future 
faze in the least. Unless we imbue 
ott conscience with the fundamentel 
krowledge of the insoluble causal 
coamection between dharma and 
kacma, there is no salvation for us. 
Urless we have filled our mind, our 
wFole being, with the spiritual ex- 
pecience that there is no injustice in 
the aniverse, that every man’s fate, 
gocc or bad, is a mathematical func- 
tioa of his own deeds or those of his 


. ancestors in Samsira, unless this 


reaization becomes the sheet-anchor 
of ctr view of life, theoretically and 
pra-ticelly, there is no solution of the 
woud problems to te found, not the 
sligatest possibility that the suffer- 
ing >? mankind can come to an end. 

L=- us confess how we Westerners 
livei, we and the generation before 
us. [he sophistic maxim 2300 years 
old, ‘Man is the measure of all 
things," never was so generally 
accen-ed as the guiding principle 
of society as during the last fifty 
years. It is not meant as a cheap 
criti-ism when the leading writers of 
the >ost-war generation are pointed 
out xe true mirrors of the life and, 
more zhan that, of the spirit from 
1918 onwards; what they wrote is a 
nightmare of concentrated nihilism, 
crystallized in some works of the 
most gifted representatives of 
this ex er-intellectual, anti-spiritual, 
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iconoclastic period, such as those of 
Aldous Huxley (before his conver- 
sion), Alfred Doeblin’s Berlin Alex- 
anderplatz, Erich Kaestner’s Fabian, 
the whole œuvre of John Dos Passos 
or Ernest Hemingway’s Presta. Ona 
lower plane we find the same atmo- 
sphere created in Hollywood with its 
amazing influence, all over the world, 
on the conceptions of social ethics 
and artistic taste. These books and 
films emanate dark clouds of selfish- 
ness, of an individualism which is a 
fatal caricature of itself not only 
because it denies all obligations 
towards family, society and culture- 
preserving tradition but also because 
it even ignores any duty of the 
individual towards its real Self; 
because it overlooks entirely that 
pleasure-seeking desires, the craving 
for sense satisfaction are the lowest 
stratum of the ego, that part of it 
which automatically is sublimated 
by every honest attempt towards 
perfection, every real interest in the 
eternal values of a spiritual life. 
We do not mean to say that man- 
kind should lead an ascetic life, 
doing tapas in forest ashramas; but 
it should be emphasized that the 
only way out of the present state of 
millionfold fratricide is the realiza- 
tion that nothing but the sincere 
and lifelong continued attempt to 
recognize one’s own dharma and to 
act according to it could change our 
present karma of desperate mis- 
fortune to one of hopeful, dignified 
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existence. Such a change could be 
achieved only by fighting hard and 
strenuously against our own tamasic 
tendencies which are so stubborn 
and strong because our whole his- 
torical period belongs to the sphere 
of tamas. 

History shows that whenever a 
society or a state dominated by 
tamas has come into conflict with 
one ruled by rajasic elements, the 
first has been defeated, almost with- 
out a struggle. The corrupt Greek 
city states of the fourth century 
B.C. as well as the Persian monarchy, 
undermined by selfish intrigues 
which had destroyed all but an 
empty gilded hull of the King’s god- 
like position, fell like overripe fruit 
into the hands of the Macedonians ; 
but when Alexander the Great 
thought of preparing the same fate 
for the Mauryan Empire, suddenly 
his power failed; certainly not only 
due to Chandragupta’s elephants or 
to the strained lines of communica- 
tion, but because of the sattvic 
atmosphere which pervaded India 
160 years after the death of Buddha," 
and some years prior to Buddhism’s 
becoming the state religion under 
Asoka. 

The Roman Empire, a political 
structure unsurpassed in might up 
to the last century, disintegrated 
because it was defenceless, incapable 
of resistance from inside. As long 
as dharma was a living power in 
Rome, she was the mistress of the 





1 The spirit of worldly cleverness which dominates Kautiliya’ s Arthasasira so little fits 
into this age that it is a great satisfaction to find this work placed by leading scholars in the 
third or fourth century a. D, Cf. M. Winternirz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 519. 


( University of Calcutta, 1927) 
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world. When the ‘narrow-minded 
presumption of the ruling (moneyéd, 
tamasic ) classes denied the right of 
citizenship to the peoples of the 
provinces, when the peasart became 
a despised, rightless slave, then the 
youthful hordes of the barbarians 
easily overpowered the colossus 
which was living then in a-dharma, 
thus creating its karma of “‘ decline 
and fall.” | | 
What is the secret of Mohamed’s 
spectacular successes ? He conceived 
a great synthesis of devotion 
to God and the ideals of the 
Kshattriya ; he taught a new form of 
dharma, strictly defining the sum 
total of the duties of his followers, 
rajasic in principle but blended with 
a strongly idealistic, unselfish factor. 
As long as his commands. were 
obeyed, as his conception of dharma 
guided -the life of the nations which 
his faith had created, they flourished 
in mighty kingdoms, which for many 
centuries were the protectors and the 
only refuge of culture and human 


happiness on earth. Countless in- 


stances could be quoted throughout 
the centuries proving that a human 
society, a nation or a state lives in 
comparative happiness and balanced 
prosperity only owing to its karma, 
its self-created fate, which is favour- 
able and benevolent just so long as 
it is supported by righteousress. 
One of the most convincing ex- 
amples in recent history seems to be 
the creation of the United States of 
North America out of the Civil War 
(1861-1864). All the obvious ad- 


vantages, military power, trained — 
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lezders and strategists fought for the 
Cmfederates, the.slave-holders, all 
tke initial success was with them ; 
tke Unionists had no organization, 
no warrior-minded aristocrats but 
they . had. strong faith in human 
rights, enthusiastic devotion to 2 
hizh mission—the liberation of the 
Negro slaves—and their ideals were 
personified in one of the few really 
great men whom the West has seen 
during the last centuries, a -pure, 
ureelfish servant of the spirit of 
humanity, Abraham Lincoln. And ` 
so the righteous cause triumphed, 
though Lincoln was assassinated by: 
the jealous forces of darkness wher. 
his aim was achieved. But the 
karma formed by his heroic effort te 
make his nation fulfil its dharma, 
hard and full of sacrifices though this 
way was, materialized in the un- 
paralleled rise of the U. S, A. to its 
present position. Its future fate 
depends upon the balance of good 
anc. bad deeds accumulated since 
thoe glorious days eighty years ago. 
These facts show that success is not 
witi the better arms but with those. 
livizg and working in the better 
spirt. 

fa in the case of an individual, 
wherever a natidn is placed owing 
to the karma which results from all 
its previous deeds—intended and 
per:ormed—there it has to do its 
duty, living in dharma and thus, 
playing its part according to the plan. 
of the universe, contributing to the 
harmony of-the creation. This duty 
varies according to the requirements 
of the historical period,. the age of 
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the nation, its predominant gifts and 
many other factors: A. youthful 
nation is bent on organizing the 
national life by framing the rules 
within which the community can 
best develop its innate potentialities ; 
the art created in this stage expresses 
the strong collectivist tendencies of 
such a society, being monumental, 
architectonic, renouncing all cheap 
effects of picturesque whims, striving 
to materialise the beauty of eternal 
necessity, of mathematical law. Itis 
the time when the spiritual experi- 
ence of a race is codified in holy 
scriptures, supposed to be God’s 
own Word, revealed to those who 
have ears to hear; it would not fit 
the anti-individualistic trends of 
such a period to recognize the Rishis 
as the authors, the founders of the 
religious system ; they are the instru- 
ments in tune with God’s wisdom, 
they only speak out the divine truth 
which has no beginning and no end. 
The oldest parts of the Vedas, the 
Avesta, the Old. Testament are the 
supreme manifestations of this stage, 
though separated from each other 
by centuries in absolute chronology. 

If a people has lived according to 
its dharma, obeying and fulfilling its 
commandments whether they lead 
to the loftiest heights of spirituality 
or to the most austere tasks perform- 
ed in the sense of the Gita, the spirit 
of detachment, then the national 
karma becomes fortunate ; a happy 
fate leads to the full development of 
the next stage. Otherwise, if the 


nation has been bound in tamasic ~ 


inertia, devoted to sensual enjoy- 
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ment, to gluttony in every sense, 
proving its unworthiness to survive, 
it is wipéd out by-the hostile neigh- 
bour whom karma chooses as the 
executor of its command. Such an 
aggressor may be as ruthless as 
those he destroys have been; he will 
not escape his own karma; but at a 
given historical moment he is used 
to carry out a fateful punishment, 
according to the Law of History. 

Only a few words need be added 
about the further events which form 
a fully unfolding national life. It is 
characterised by a slowly increasing 
accentuation of man as an individual 
with problems of his own, indepen- 
dent of those of the community. In 
India the Upanisadic age follows 
that of the Vedas. The deepest 
thinkers whom mankind has ever 
brought forth dived through all the 
hidden spheres of interrelationship 
between man, the individual soul, 
and Brahman, the all-embracing 
eternal. A perfect balance was 
worked out in this period, which 
finds its parallels in the wonderful 
achievements of pre-sophistic Greece 
and the height of European Gothic, 
between the liberty of the individual 
to explore the complex wealth of his 
own personality and the rightful 
demands of the community. 

The reason why no nation has 
been able to go on living in such a 
cultural and social paradise is the 
fact, deeply rooted in human nature, 
that selfishness, greed and short- 
sighted striving for the satisfaction 
of tamasic (or at the best rajasic ) 
tendencies have always become 
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predominant as soon as perfection 
seemed attained and thus has spoiled 
the karma of every society 14 history. 
The conduct of life under the influ- 
ence of antisocial elements is. one of 
a-dharma ; and of a-dharme the sage 
said that whoever is guiced by it 
may acquire wealth, may b2 success- 
ful in the battle, may defeat his 
enemies but he shall perisa at his 
roots.* 

This seems to be the explanation 
of the fate of nations in the third 
stage of development, wher art and 
technique compete in making every- 
day life easy and pleasant for those 
who “can afford” it. Hat what 
use have these civilizations made of 
the saved energies, the expanded 
leisure time ? Art without ary appeal 
to man’s divine soul, literature which 
stirred the lowest instinct;, enter- 
tainment which pursued ore single 
aim: distraction from every serious 
thought, every nobler feeling; these 
were the achievements of post-war 
society in the West. None of the 
moral bonds remained in force. The 
sophistic doctrine of ‘‘ what pleases is 
allowed ” became the mott» of our 
generation in the nineteen--wenties 
and remained in force unt] every 
trace of individual liber:y was 
stamped out by the Fascst-Nazi 
régime, the inevitable reaction of 
deifying the collective agamst an 
unfettered individualism which had 
abandoned itself to an u3rooted 
intellectualism, to dissolute censual- 
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~'ces anybody Lonestly, seriously, 
thick that the destruction of the 
Nazi scourge, which is nothing but 
Fa-2’= lashing whip, would redeem 
this -rorld, which has lost the way 
of ckarma? Does not the idea of 
karma, the only one which shows 
the real sense, the ultimate. cause 
of Fiszorical events, prove beyond 
doud: that we can find salvation 
only by reforming ourselves? Un- 
less. "e create a more favourable 
karma for our generation and for 
thos who follow us, unless we find 
again che threefold path of dharma 
anc. tad it humbly, bent on duty. 
no ¥iccory in the field can alter.the 
ultunate fate of humanity., Redemp- 
tior: f-m evil cannot be attained by 
crusamg the evil personified in 
othezs, unless we have exterminated 
it im curselves. 

Tke same principle applies to 
all <ne conflicts which poison the 
relaz:or:ship of nations. India has 
been Hzhting for freedom, for na- 
tional independence, for the last 
hundre] years. From Raja Ram 
Moher Roy to Mahatma Gandhi, 
lead=rs of world importance have 
beer. born to her, And yet, this 
aim will not be achieved unless the 
milliicrs of this couniry have hammer- 
ed ou. weir karma, leading to national 
success by recognizing the human 
rights cj their own brethers-and sisters, 
by alotishing discrimination between 
varios castes and conceding a legal 
posttiar- of which Hinduism need not 
be aska-aed, to women in general and 


1 Quoted by Rabindranath T:gorein Civilizatia: md Progress, a lecture delivered in 


China, 1924. | 
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widows in particular. So long as 
castes and communities through 
fighting among themselves exhaust 
the best part of their energies in 
securing living space for national 
minorities or certain castes, which 
outside this country only the most 
hostile parties deny each other, so 
long as India does not live in 
dharma, so long must karma refuse 
what the people cherish most. 
Summarising what a synthetic 
view of karma and dharma in the 
course of history teaches, it should 
be emphasized that unconditional 
surrender and lasting disarmament 
of the Nazis and their satellites 
are necessary to attaining some 
breathing space for the tyrannized- 
over world. But even complete 
destruction of this murderous scourge 
would not bring the world nearer to 
salvation, if this breathing space be 
not used entirely to acquire merit 
weighty enough to turn the unfortu- 
nate karma of the oppressed or 
threatened nations to one of dignified 
happiness. All those who are pre- 
pared to devote their life to building 
up a better future, who fervently 
hope that World War III can be 


1 Bhagavad-Gita. IT. 47 
2 Vishnu-Purana. 1. 19, 1-9. 
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avoided and who feel that this aim 
has to be achieved at all costs, all 
those must realize that one and only 
one way is open which leads to this 
goal, the way of dharma. This way 
is pointed out in the imperishable 
words of the Bhagavad-Gita: “Your 
duty is but to act, never to be 
concerned with results; so let not 
the fruit of action be your motive. 
Do not let yourself be drawn into 
the path of non-action. ”? But this 
imperative call to unattached activ- 
ity needs a corollary on the plane 
of eternally unchanging ethics. When 
the demon-king asks his son Prah- 
lada, the great devotee of Vishnu, to 
reveal the roots of his power, which 
triumphs over all the might of 
darkness, Prahlada says :— 

He who meditates not of wrong to 
others, but considers them as himself, 
is free from the effects of sin, inasmuch 
as the cause does not exist; but he 
who inflicts pain upon others, in act, 
thought or speech, sows the seed of 
future birth, and the fruit that awaits 
him after birth is pain. I wish no evil 
to any and do and speak no offence; 
for I behold God in all beings, as in my 
own soul? 

ROBERT HEILIG 


THE SPIRAL OF BEAUTY 


` [Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar of the Linzaraj College, Belgaum, author of 
Lytton Strachey: A Critical Study and Indc-Anglian Literature, finds mere 


physical beauty at the very bottom of the ‘‘ Spiral of Beauty ” 


its highest consummation.—ED. ] 


. We generally use the word “ beauti- 
ful” merely qualitatively. We.say 
that a lonely crocus is beautiful; we 


also say that the Peredentya Gardens 


are beautiful. A group of five simple 
words, ‘‘She should have died here- 
after,” is beautiful; Shakespeare’s 


Macbeth is also beautiful. Speaking 
of a woman we say: she has beauti- 
ful eyes ; she has a beautiful bearing ; 
she lives a beautiful life. Aren’t 
there gradations in beauty: Isn't 
there greater as opposed to lesser 
beauty? Isn’t there a spiral of 
beauty ? If there is, on what basis 


do we find that one object, A, is not 


only beautiful in itself but that it is 
also more beautiful than another 
object, B? And, granted our spiral, 
our scale of values, what is its dizzy 
peak, the quintessence of beauty ? 
Beauty is ever a kind of equation, 
a sort of balance effected between 
seeming opposites like law and 
impulse, unity and diversity, form 
and disorder, the one and the many. 
The wider the disagreement on the 
basis of which the agreement is 
reared—the larger the number of 
details on which the logic of form 
imposes its unity—the greater is the 
triumph of form, the greater the 
resulting beauty. Thus, King Lear 
is a greater, a more beautiful work 
than Romeo and Juliet ; The Divine 


and Nirvana as 


Comedy is greater than Paradise Los! 


and Kalidasa’s Sakuntala is greater 


and more beautiful than any even 
of Snakespeare’s great tragedies. 
Youth and age, the young year's 
blosscms and the fruits of its decline, 
the sensibility and the passion of 
youth.: the sober wisdom and the 
endur ng love of confident maturity, 
these are harmoniously blended in 
Sakuréala. Frustration gives way 
to fulf ment ; the agitations and the 
agonie of youth give way to reunion 
and tranquillity and serene joy is 
the word for all. Tragedies, while 
they n= doubt profoundly move us, 
but affirm the everlasting no; the 
everlasting yea is but indirectly,. if 
at all, insinuated. But a “ divine 
comed7 ” like Dante's or Kalidasa’s, 
for all its suggestion of the infinite © 
perturbations and defeats of life, yet 
triumpiantly and directly affirms 
the everlasting yea. A balance is 
effectec even between evil and good,. 
sorrow and happiness ; and its almost 
unearthly beauty—-for such felicity 
is, we elieve, not of this earth— 
exalts ts and ennobles us. That is 
why a play like Sakuntala, bridging 
as it dces earth and heaven, shines 
almost alone, a star. 

In evaluating whether an object 
or a werk of art is beautiful, it is 
useful to bear in mind three “laws” 
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of beauty; (1) that only is truly 
beautiful that is beautiful from all’ 
angles ; (2) that only is truly beauti- 
ful that is beautiful to all men; 
(3) that only is truly beautiful that is 
beautiful at all times and for all time. 

Plays like Sakuntala and Hamlet 
and Faust, works of architecture like 
the Taj Mahal, St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and the Chartres Cathedral, pictures 
like Mona Lisa, a fresco painting in 
Ajanta, a symphony of Beethoven’s 
or a kriit of Tyagaraja’s, these have 
moved the hearts of men and women 
for several centuries past and have 
become in consequence constituents 
of our cultural heritage. Take the 
Taj, for instance; it strikes the be- 
holder differently at different times, 
in different seasons, from different 
angles; but beautiful it always is. 
So with Hamlet and Sakuntala and 
the rest. We read a play or a poem, 
we hear a song, we gaze intently at 
a building or at a picture ; and every 
time we do so, we seem to discover 
something new, we plumb new 
depths or scale new heights; our 
sense of its beauty is quickened and 
enriched and we seem at last to 
catch the full significance of Keats’s 
asseveration: ‘‘A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever!”’ 

From the foregoing it must be 
clear that: mere physical beauty, 
being subject to decay, is not the 
main thing. It is rather almost at 
the very bottom of the spiral of 
beauty. Desdemona cared not for 
Othello’s appearance but saw “‘ his 
visage in his mind.” Indian Art, 
again, presents only symbolic beau- 
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ty ; in Sri Aurobindo’s words, 
always one has to look not at the form, 
but through and into it, to see that 
which has seized and informedit. The 
appeal of this art is in fact to the 
human soul for communion with the 
divine soul and not merely to the 
understanding, the imagination and the 
sensuous eye. 

When physical beauty is not the 
house of virtue but of vice, then 
beauty but side-tracks the beholder, 
confounds and saddens him. Since 
in the appreciation of beauty sensory 
and intellectual faculties both play 


„a part, it is not possible, while 


remembering that a woman like 
Medea is beautiful, to forget that at 
the same time she is also a tigress; 
or to forget the fact that a building, 
however incontestably attractive 
outwardly, houses an abattoir. As 
Shakespeare says :— 
In nature there’s no blemish but the mind; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks o’erflourished by the devil. 
An aged statesman, grown grey in 
the service of his country, is no less 
beautiful—if not more so—than a 
veritable young Adonis who is the 
world tennis champion. Rightly has 
it been said :— 


The glory of young men is their strength ; 
And the beauty of old men is the hoary head. 


Similarly, a dying old woman, 
even at the moment of death trans- 
figured by her love for her children 
and grandchildren; a city in ruins, 
in the very ruins giving intirnations 
of its vanished splendours ; these too 
are beautiful, had we the under- 
standing to piece out their beauty. 


AIO. 


When physical beauty is thus trans- 
figured by. the mind—by the very 
soul—that inhabits the physical 
frame, then is it true beauty indeed, 
and age cannot wither it, nor custom 
stale its infinite variety. 

A final question: If beauty isa 
sort of equation, which is the most 
comprehensive equation of all? 
Which radiant beauty shines upon 
the very summit of our spiral of 
beauty? Can we, dare we, see it, 
and be un-blinded yet ? 

A counter-question: Why do we, 
so tirelessly and so restlessly, seek 
beauty in life and in art? For a 
very simple reason—we want to be 
happy. We are ever unhappy, for 
oné reason or another, in one way or 
another—and we desperately want 
to break through the shell, the many 
concentric shells, of unhappiness to 
reach the felicity that beckons: to 
us from afar. We are unhappy 
because of ugliness, of disorder, 
of chaos; we feel that we are 
isolated specks in an alien wor:d; we 
are almost crushed by our unescap- 
able sense of loneliness. As we make 
contact with beauty, we feel that 
the terrible burden of this unintell- 
igible world is somewhat lightened, 
and we are emboldened to scale the 
further heights of beauty and of 
happiness. 

But the heart’s insistent questions 
will not be stilled yet. However 
pleasurable our contacts with beauty 
may be—however we move higher 
up the spiral, touching, one by. one, 
beauty of mere form, beauty of good 
manners, beauty of service, beauty 
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of renunciation and beauty of holi- 
ness—we are able to forget only for 
a little while our feeling of isolation, 
of separation, this feeling of being 
dmwiced into an insignificant nothing 
br the sheer pressure of a million 
dishctomies. Is lfe worth living? 
Wha: are we—we the atomic in- 
dividuals—doing here, “here, upon 
this bank and shoal of time”? 
Is there nothing serious in mortality ? 
Is lif no more than toys? Do we 
come here merely to sit and hear 
each other groan? Does Life offer 
— nty sharply to deny? What is 
all erjoyment of beauty worth if so 
soon yet another dichotomy can 
thas sting us into despair? 

After all, consubstantiality plays 
its part. Duryodhana could not 
fini ten good people in the whole 
wide world, just as Yudhishtira could 
noz find ten bad people in the same 
wide world. Similarly, it is only 
when we have cultivated beauty 
withir, and only to the extent that 
we heve cultivated it, that we can 
recognize it in the outside world. 
If there is harmeny within, 1t will 
be seen to rule the universe as well. 
To Sr: Aurobindo the universe itself 
is en ecstatic dance— 
the dence of Shiva which aiie 
the body of God numberlessly to the 
view: it leaves that white radiance 
precise.y where and what it was, ever 
is and ever will be; its sole absolute 
object s the joy of the dancing. 

Lo Ramanuja, again, world-exist- 
enc: ie but Narayana’s lila; He is 
bota zwayam and swasmin. The 
sages and seers of India have thus 
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been able to seize by direct vision 
the greatest equation of all: that 
the microcosm zs the macrocosm. 
Aham brahmosm is an equation 
certainly—even if it is not quite the 
identity of Shankara’s conception. 
There is, let us suppose, a vast 
canvas, pale blue painted; and at 
the centre, or almost at the centre, 
a bright dot, hardly more than a 
dot, representing the moon. Don’t 
we grasp the balance effected in the 
picture, don’t we apprehend its 
ineffable beauty? Do we not seem, 
as it were, to grasp the transcendent 
beauty of the Infinite sky through a 
piercing perception of the beauty of 
the seemingly finite moon? This 
beauty——the beauty of the final equa- 
tion of all—is the highest beauty as it 
is the ultimate truth ; it may be call- 
ed variously the beauty of nirvana, 
of bayalu nirbayalu, of shanti, of the 
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Bliss of Brahman ; it is an integra- 
tion of all other beauties, all other 
truths. But this beauty, this truth, 
cannot be argued out; it cannot be 
demonstrated in a laboratory ; it has 
only to be experienced—-and, per- 
haps, not for us mere terrestrial men 
is this untranslatable experience. 
But it is there—so the wise men of 
all times tell us; it is the dizzy peak 
of the spiral; it is absolute beauty 
blended with absolute goodness and 
absolute truth, the formal, the func- 
tional and the quintessential aspects 
of the One held in a final synthesis. 
It was, perhaps, a dim recognition of 
this that inspired Keats to conclude 
his famous Ode with the oft-quoted 
lines :— 


‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know! 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


So when we talk in future of Freedom, let us think. Freedom for whom ? 


For ourselves ? 
tions are similar to our own ? 


For our own little set ? 
Freedom for Britain ? 


For those whose opinions and tradi- 
For our Empire ? For 


those who speak our language, believe in our creed, wear a white skin ?...Let 
us never forget that the people of China, yes, and negroes, too, are fighting on 


the side of the Unitéd Nations . 
To open our minds and learn. 


. . -Therefore it is up to us to widen our vision. 
To open our hearts and see to it that we 


ourselves sow kindly and tolerant seeds of Freedom, for remember : 


‘* There is one Race the world over, 
And that Race is named Man; 


Nursed at the breast of the same Mother Earth 
The same sun and moon are our comrades.” 


And the spirit of Goodwill, the force of Friendship, will, I believe, together 
take us a long way towards the eternal Spring of international understanding. 


JULIA CAIRNS 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


INDIAN LITERATUR : ITS FUTURE 


The future of Indian literature 
should deeply engage the attention of 
those who are genuinely interested in 
India. Less dramatically than Indian 
politics, but as significantly, less 
fundamentally, but more excitingly 
than Indian economics, Indian litera- 
ture is undergoing changes ander the 
stress of the war. These have occurred 
in forms and contents and also in the 
personal and impersonal atiitudes of 
those sections among the Indian 
writers who are likely to.survive the 
longest after the War. Some of the 
_changes are opportunities which can be 
ignored only at the peril of the Indian 
culture, while others contain evil possi- 
bilities needing utmost vigilance from 
now. 

Before, however, we take stock, the 
‘supreme fact of the oneness of Indian 
literature may be asserted. If, in spite 
of sharp nationalisms and differences in 
race and in political and economic 
development, there is a definite Euro- 
pean literary tradition which binds the 
French, the Italian and the Spanish 
traditions into a  Latin-Catholic- 
Mediterranean group, on the one hand, 


and the English, the German and the 


Scandinavian into a Northern-FProt- 


estant group-on the other, and if that 


European tradition then eventually 
comprehends both the groups and 
brings the rest within the larger orbit, 
then the presumption of a whole 
common corpus of Indian literary 
traditions, derived from Sanskrit and 
instinct with the Hindu-Buddhist- 
Islamic heritage ‘and enriched by the 


Western influence, must seem strong to 
those who are not deliberately blird 
to oz are not blinded by the bright 
immediacy of this idea of oneness. 
Neecless to say, the unity of Indien 
literary traditions is a plural unity, 
and its reality is oz the order of what 
Miss Fallet calls the Concrete Universal, 
but emerging through“ crises ” in the 
historical process. 

The common Indian literary tradi- 
ticns are more than a parallel presump- 
ticn. They actually cut across the 
regional literatures and decide some of 
the basic stimuli and responses of 
writers and readers. In fact, the 
commonness is so implicit that it has 
lost its markedness except when it is 
up against another specific tradition. 
Take -ove, which is the staple food of 
literature. In the European tradition, 
love is informed by passion, as Rouge- 
ment in his Passion and Soctety has 
showr. Contrasted with that pass- 
ionate love, the Sanskrit, Hindi, Uréu 
or Bengali treatment of love is literary 
to the point of sophistication. The 
Vaishnavas, who should have known 
be:ter, have etherealised “passion ” 
beyond human redemption. Even in 
the best Urdu love-poems, wit dis- 
pleces the urgencies of this world and 
meékes of love an exercise in ‘‘ conceit. ” 
As in love, so’ in regard ‘to tke 
individual man and woman. It is 
strange but true that even in the 
nove_s and dramas of Tagore, and they 
were conceived in .the period of devel- 
op2d individualism, very few ‘‘ charac- 
ters” are individuals in the European 
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sense of the term. The mainline of 
Indian literature has avoided ‘‘pass- 
ion” and “character” in its pre- 
occupation with its own world-view, 
in which such things are on a lower 
plane. Which also explains why 
“character,” if not “passion,” is to 
be found here, if at all, among folk- 


tales and legend cycles. 


} 


Probably, the point of view of the 
“historical process”? gives a better 
understanding of the fact of unity. 
The forces behind the process can be 
classified into two types: (a) the 
literary, and (b) the non-literary. The 
literary ones refer to sources and 
influences. It is well known that all 
the important Indian literatures, with 
the probable exception of Urdu, had 
their first resurgence under the influence 
of the Bhakti cult, and their second 
birth in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Western learning opened 
a new window and made Indian writers 
look out into the broad vistas of 
“romance” and “scientific reason. ” 
The varying tempo of adjustment to 
Western ideas, no doubt, graded the 
literary quality in the initial stages, 
but the total impact was a great lev- 
eller indeed. Whatever differences exist 
in the outlooks of one modern Indian 
literature and another may be reduced 
to the time-scale of assimilation of the 
Western influence. ,If Hindi literature 
absorbed the Western ideas earlier than 
the Urdu or, what comes to the same 
thing, if Urdu literature stuck to the 
older formalities with greater persis- 
tence than the Hindi, or if Bengali 
literature was the first to store away 
its inheritance and acquire the New 
Learning, it would not abolish the 
basic datum of all regional or commu- 
nitarian types being revivified by the 
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incidence of Western ideas as commu- 
nicated through the English language. 
The extraordinary number of transla- 
tions of English classics, the prepon- 
derance of a rational outlook and a 
romantic angle towards love, the revolt 
against social injunctions, a sense of 
social maladjustment and a desire for 
revaluation are features common to all 
the Indian literatures of the nineteenth 
century. Even when the reaction set 
in, the nationalist approach was only 
mechanically opposed to the indiscrim- 
inate adoption of the Western modes 
of thought and living. Attempts were 
made to culture the indigenous, but 
they came to nought in nearly all cases. 
Between the original synthetic impetus 
of the Bhakti cult.and the secondary, 
eclectic contact with the West, the 
capital uniformity of the various 
modern Indian literary traditions was 
processed. And then, in the last thirty 
years, Tagore strode all local liter- 
atures like the Colossus. His Bengali 
was no bar to his all-India hold. 
His works are centripetal for Indian 
culture. 


These literary sources and influences, 
hastily sketched, may be described as 
the epi-phenomena of certain non- 
literary, material conditions of living 
in India. There seems to have been a 
faint, long-period correlation between 
politico-economic disturbances and lit- 
erary upheavals in the past; from the 
nineteenth century, the connection be- 
comes manifest, until, at last, in this 
century, it becomes close. Round 
about the eighties of the last century, 
the feeling of political disillusionment 
began to grow, and nationalism came 
in its wake. The new landed and 
professional interests were at last form- 
ed into a class which defeated the 
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original reasons for its existerce by the 
help of democratic ideas and a general 
acquaintance with the defects of the 
Western civilisation. Probably, . the 
content of this nationalism was more 
imitative than positive; it may as 
well be that from then on the Muslim 
intelligentsia began to be suspicious of 
the nationalist intentions; yet the 
interests of the middle class vis-a-vis 
the Indian administration covered the 
deficiencies in the unity, and made 
for a fair degree of uniformity in the 
contents of literature, subject to the 
varying degree of contact with the 
West through the administration. The 
literature of this epoch was the creation 
of the salariat, ¢. e., the government 
servants, and reflected their ‘‘ legit- 
imate ” hopes about the future political 
and social status of India. Hardly any 
hope, any attitude of this age could be 
called specifically Bengali or Marhatti, 
Hindi or Urdu. In fact, the sketches of 
travels, the mutual renderings of stories, 
myths and legends, the ignorance 
of the folk-literature, the imitation 
and the adoption of English literary 
ways and manners were features 
common to all. Indian society had 
thrown up a new class that wanted to 
make up for its un-rootedness by its 
‘loud protests of Indian-ness no less 
than by its hectic search for props in 
the West. 


Once the unity of modern Indian 
literary traditions is appreciated from 
the stand-point of the historical process, 
the changes which are taking place in 
the Indian literary forms and con- 
tents during these war years may be 
appraised. The first noticeable change, 
for obvious reasons, is the absence of 
songs, poems and novels built -round 
the struggle for’ political freedom. 


Thess have long occupied an honoured 
plece in modern Indian literature. The 
vacuim, however, is being filled with 
the Lterature of another type of free- 
dom, viz., the socio-economic. The last 
two years, during which the Soviet 
Gcvenment has become the ally of 
the Eritish, have witnessed a phenom- 
enal increase in what is called Marxist 
literature. Young men and women 
seem {o have discovered the Promised 
Land in Russia and are using Marxist 
terms with abandon. It is not difficult 
to dezact the elements of faith and the 
proofs of loose thinking in such uses, 
buz a serious student of literature 
cannct but observe there in trans- 
ference, projection, rationalisation and 
sublimation, in fact, all the techniques 
by wch the mind of man helps to 
preserve human integrity. 


Prebably, the Marxist tendencies are 
something more than a symptom of 
self-p7aservation ; they are the pointer- 
readimzs of a progress in our literary 
attitudes, which, as is well-known, had 
a blimd-spot in regard to the life of the 
pecple. None can forecast the future 
of Incian Marxist literature; after the 
war, zhe whole thing may be banned; 
but, sooner or later, it will stage a 
come-tack in a shape more Indian 
anc. lass foreign. Then the problem 
will erise of mutual adjustment be- 
tween the nationalist and the socialisz 
attitudes. A bigger dose of nationalism 
may vitally modify the international 
outlock of socialism, provided the 
social changes promised by this: war 
fail, trat is to say, succeed in further 
aggravating the anti-British attitude 
through a process of unemployment, 
business crises and trade restrictions. 
As these are not unlikely post-war 
phenomena, the interests of a healthy 
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development of Indian literature de- 
mand a careful fostering of the 
economic interpretations and the inter- 
nationalism they lead to. Thus it is 
that the brilliant prognosis by Dr. 
Kohn-Bramstedt in THE ARYAN PATH 
for April 1943 of the function of the 
social novel of today and tomorrow 
does not strictly hold good of the 
Indian case. Most of the major Indian 
social symptoms move against such 
attitudes of international co-operation 
as he would wish and drive towards 
the ‘madness of perverted nat- 
_ionalism,” as all sane men would hate 
to have them do. 


Excluding the Marxist literary at- 
titudes, there are at least two other 
agencies which, under proper guidance, 
may favour the future Indian literature. 
The first is the general feeling of revolt 
which the Congress movement has 
generated, and the second is the conse- 
quential sense of dissatisfaction with 
mere political action which that has 
occasioned. After the war, when some 
form of national government will have 
appeared, Indian novels are likely to 
record deeds of ‘‘ rebellion’ and acts of 
“heroism.” Simultaneously,  disillu- 
sionment will also raise its head and 
seek new avenues of satisfaction for the 
patriotic impulses. The avenues, when 
they are not Marxist, may as well be 
better sex and family adjustment, and 
a recrudescence of religious faith. It 
does not require a prophet to predict 
that Indian literature is likely to be 
split up into two hostile camps, one, 
the sociological, materialistic and 
socialistic, the other the metaphysical, 
idealistic and traditional. The second 
camp need not be that of the anti- or 
the counter-revolutionaries. Informed 
by scholarship and the pragmatic sense, 
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it may correct the ignorance and the 
unreality of the Indian Marxist litera- 
ture in regard to Indian culture and 
the weight of its incidence. Similarly, 
the first camp may have all the fervour 
of a religion. 


In between these two schools, we 
may have reportage, travel diaries, 
poems and so on; but in so far as 
their literary quality is independent of 
social attitudes, their values will not 
affect their readers sufficiently to be 
noticed in any sociological account. In 
a sense, they may be the only “ litera- 
ture,” but in view of the fact that 
active war service has not attracted 
the “right type” of Indians in any 
large numbers, the prospects in India 
of a pure war literature with adventure, 
heroism in the face of death, discipline 
and efficiency, are small indeed. If 
the English literature of the next few 
years is going to be mainly the pilot’s 
and the sea-captain’s affair, it can be 
understood why the Indian literature 
of the same period is going to be 
comparatively weak in character and 
strong in ideologies. 

The present status of the Hindi as 
against the Urdu literature appears to 
thwart the above prognosis. For one 
thing, Hindi and Urdu had been 
drifting apart for quite a long time 
before the war started, and for another, 
the non-participation of the Muslim 
League in the political movement had 
denied a section of the educated 
Muslims the benefit of the experience 
that could form the subject-matter of 
the new literature. At the same time, 
the following considerations are real: 
There is a large number of Muslims 
among the Communists who are most 
making the literary experiments; 
moreover, the- alleged absence of 
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“ patriotic” feeling among the Muslims 
and the Communists is nct borne out 
either by statistics or by observation. 
And then, just under che pressure of 
the war, the work of various nation- 
alist organisations that had addressed 
themselves to the task of creating a 
Hindusthani language oat of Hindi and 
Urdu is being actively pursuzd, though 
with different motives, by the All- 
India Radio and the Irformation 
Departments. If we aid the Hindu- 
sthani of the Talkies to the above, we 
- need not despair of the separatist 
literary tendencies on the basis of 
religious communities and their linguist- 
ic or cultural differences. Much will 
depend upon the Congress-League 
rapport,- but the infltx of youthful 
members into the latter is a hopeful 
sign for Indian literature. The evolu- 
tion of the Indian literary traditions 
calls for an understar.ding between 
these two organisations. If there is 
no understanding, the unity of the 
Indian literature, forged with such 
patience by the historical process, will 
be broken to bits, and the broader 
issue of Indian culture will go by 
default. 


The modes of living of present-day 
writers are no less importan{ than the 
wider possibilities. Today a number 
of writers are in jail or otherwise silent, 
while others are in the Irformation 
Departments or in jourrmalism. Which 
only means that “literary” activity 
is not brisk, and “ propaganda” is 
current. But when we -emember that 
before the war learned men were 
becoming authors, the kessons of 
journalistic propaganda may not all 
be to the bad for litera:ure. Besides, 
on comparison, pne notices greater 
conviction in modern journelistic wri- 
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tirg ; itis probably stronger against the 
Fascist than for the British; but the 
conviction is there for all to see. Be 
thet as it may, the writers’ habit of 
‘ocking up to the administration for 
meintenance is going to survive. And 
avery consideration supports the justice 


of that claim. Thanks to the paper 


sheztage and the soaring prices, the 
“ncependent writers are in a miserable 
condition, and it is touch-and-go for 
chem to be Marxist or Fascist. Prob- 
ab v the chances of Fascism are greater 
n misery than in prosperity. Once 
that tendency gets a chance, the broad 
vision of the Indian literature will be 
restricted. Only a national government 
zan check this ugly tendency and 
oreserve that great tradition of internat- 
-oralism which eminent Indians from 
Raja Ram Mohar. to Tagore and Pandit 
Jawahar Lal have fostered with all 
-heir creative energies. 


o conclude: Indian literature is 
gomg to be mere sociological than 
purely literary. The sociological ap- 
prcach may be Marxist-internationalist 
or Fascist-patriotic. The first tendency 
is ikely to lead to experiments, and 
the second may end in traditionalism 
and increasing separation between 
iadi and Urdu. Marxism will naturally 


_be materialistic, but against it will 


mainly work the theological inheritance 
and the religious fraditions of Hindus 
and Muslims. For the Muslim writers, 
however, their roots in the Islamic 
democracy and their burning faith in 
the future will have a countervailing 
effect upon their theology. The patriot- 
ic kervour among Hindus being stronger 
then desire for change of the social 
orcer, Marxist Indian literature will 
no- go down with Hindu readers easily, 
uness the jargon is religiously abjured. 
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That done, the Marxist Indian liter- 
ature becomes equal to the people's 
literature. Only that can abolish the 
Hindu-Muslim separatism in literary 
traditions, and purify patriotism of 
its Fascist predilections. But there, 
again, only a national government 
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can create the necessary conditions 
for such a literature. Till then, all the 
inner resources of India should be 
tapped to prevent frustration from 
slithering into the romantic, slave- 
worthy cult of race and the Super-Man. 

D. P. MuKER]I 


THE LINGAYAT CREED* 


This annotated recension of a San- 
skrit work of the seventeenth-century 
writer Nandikeshwara explains the 
importance and the significance of the 
wearing and worshipping of the “ linga ” 
by followers of the Lingayat religion. 
It is published here with an English 
translation and a 682-page Introduc- 
tion. The editor has taken great pains 
in compiling this Introduction, which 
deals with the history and the philes- 
ophy of the religion. 

It has been commonly accepted that 
Virasaivism was revived late in the 
eleventh century as a protestant 
movement against the empty ritual and 
formalism of contemporary religious 
practice. With the inspired advocacy 
of ardent seekers after spiritual truth 
like Basava, the reformist’ movement 
succeeded in evolving a direct and 
simplified form of religion—Virasaiv- 
ism. Disregarding the limitations of 
caste, sex, creed or condition in life, a 
broad eclectic and democratic faith with 
insistence on Bhakti was the fruit of 
this medieval religious ferment. Since 
then, the fundamentals of the faith 
have been restated by many writers, of 
whom Nandikeshwara was one. 

It is now accepted also that Basava 
was not the founder of Virasaivism. 


£ History and Philosophy of Lingayat Religion. 


But Shri Sakhare maintains that 
Basava was the founder, in the face of 
weighty opinions like those expressed 
by Dr. Nandimath. In fact Basava - 
put so much life into the religion by his 
teachings that his over-enthusiastic 
admirers have ever sought to credit 
him with foundation of the faith, in 
spite of the now discovered works and 
activities of earlier saints like Revana-~ 
siddha, Ekorama, etc. The early his- 
tory of the religion is shrouded in 
impenetrable obscurity. No author- 
itative work on the subject written 


‘before the eleventh century is extant. 


In the light of recent historical research 
and particularly on the evidence of the 
Mohenjo-Daro finds, it has been 
assumed generally that Siva worship 
extends back to the Indus Valley 
civilisation. It has seemed probable 
that it may date back even to the 
pre-Aryan culture of the ancient 
Dravidians. 

Tt is Shri Sakhare’s thesis in his 
Introduction that later Shaivism is 
traceable to ancient Dravidian or pre- 
Aryan forms of worship. He argues that 
it has developed through the ages side 
by side with the Vedic cults of sacrifice 
and worship. He declares that the 
Agamas claimed as scripture by the 


( Being an Introduction to) Lingadharan- 


achandrtka of Nandikeshwava. Edited by M. R. SAKHARE, M. A., T. D. (Cantab.). (Published 
by the Author from 134, Thalakwadi P. O. Belgaum. Ks. 15/-) 
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Lingayats embody principles and 
rituals opposed to Vedic injunctions 
and akin to ancient Tamiliar tradition. 
He claims for the Agamas an authority 
and a status equal to those of the 
Vedas. He sees the Agemas as the 
products of Dravidian ctiture of a 
period when the Aryan influence was 
either not felt or had not been assim- 
ilated. Unless by all this Shri Sakhare 
means to suggest by imp-ication that 
Lingayatism took its rise in pre-Aryan 
Dravidian culture, was independent 
of Vedic influences and existed and 
developed simultaneously but separate- 
ly through the ages, all the ancient 
history extending over hundreds of 
pages is thrown out of focus and will 
have to be deemed entirely unnecessary. 

With the indeterminate character of 
our ancient chronology and the hypo- 
thetical nature of the conc_usions which 
research with respect to the Agamas 
has yielded, Shri Sakhare’s conclusions 


about the influence of the Agamas on. 


works like the Gita and on religious 
practice generally must be deemed 
only tentative. Unless zorroborated 
by further research about their origin 
and their authority, it is difficult to 
accept the inferences. Such a state- 
ment as that the Gita enjzined a turn- 
ing away from the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, that’ in fact the Gita 
contradicts their teachings, is. hard 
to swallow. | . 

All that may be legitimately conclud- 
ed, and that tentatively, from the 
nature of the evidence tenzered, is that 
traces of worship of a Leity akin to 
Siva have very long persisted in a 
variety of forms and unier different 
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names. It is only by implication and 
anclogy that the “ Supreme Being ” of 
the ancient Dravidian writings on the 
seals at Mohenjo-Daro and that of the 
Kigvedic period, has been identified 
with Siva inasmuch as the name 
“Siva” occurs in neither. Certain 
linzs in the chain are too weak and 
skader to bear the weight of historical 
pcof that is hung upon them. The 
theistic partialities of early Shaivism 
and the symbclical character of the 
“Imgam,’’ the wearing and worshipp- 
irg of which are important practices of 
the religion, also tell a different story. 

The exposition of the principles and 
tae philosophy of the religion is erudite 
aniinformative. Prescribing a Gefinite 
mcde of conduct and accepting gradual- 
ism as a principle of spiritual realisa- 
t cr, Lingayatism claims attention as 
an individual branch of Indian thought. 
Tyo principles which underlie the 
[tactice of the religion must be 
sdecially commended. Lingayatism, 
disregarding artificial barriers between 
men and man, stands for universal 
Eretherhood. And it prescribes no 
ascetic turning away from life but 
r2cognises the possibility of spiritual 
reclsation in the world. 

‘While it cannot be denied that the 
au-aor has laboured much in compiling 
tis Introduction the reader cannot 
escape the idea that the work could 
kave been more concise. The printing 
ani the get-up leave something to be 
Gesred. If Shri Sakhare has not zon- 
clisively proved his thesis he has 
cartainly provoked research, for which 
ke must be thanxed. | 

V. M. INAMDAR 
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RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY AND IMMORALITY® 


This book is a valuable and vivid 
contribution tothe seventeenth-century 
history of the Portuguese empiré in 
India and of the independent kingdom 
of Arakan, now a part of Burma. Its 
value lies not only in the rarity of 
books upon the subject, but in Mr. 
Collis’s reputation for intellectual 
integrity, his restrained yet fascinat- 
ing prose. In The Land of the Great 
Image he has brought to light informa- 
tion from sources inaccessible to most 
readers, and has fully utilised his own 
explorations and contacts with scholars 
in India and Arakan. 

He takes the reader first to the 
“ Golden City ” of Goa, the flamboyant 
capital of Portuguese Asia, painting a 
detailed picture after the Frenchman 
Pyrard, who visited there in 1608. 
According to this soldier-sailor advent- 
urer, local society, both Latin and 
Indian, was in a deplorable state of 
decadence. The white conquerors 
specialised in kidnapping young people 
from the neighbouring Indian states. 
The slave population of Goa became 
great and cheap, and this insult 
inflicted on human dignity inevitably 
degraded the masters. It would appear 
that ecclesiastical authority approved 
the slave traffic. Moreover, the ruth- 
less Catholic Inquisition, intent on 
“making converts by fair means or foul, 
tortured to death or drove from the 
community the best Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan and Christian elements. The author 
makes effective use of Dr. Dellon’s 
contemporary account of his dreadful 
misadventures at the hands of the 
Grand Inquisitor. 


RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY AND IMMORALITY 
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The main character of the book, the 
Augustinian friar Manrique, takes 
rather Jong in emerging from this 


vicious and often macabre Goanese 


background, It is a structural weak- 
ness, perhaps owing to lack of data, 
that when at last he does appear, he is 
immediately transferred to the Hindu 
dominion of Cochin. At an early age, 
Manrique had left Portugal to convert 
what he considered to be pagan Asia 
to what he equally erroneously imag- 
ined to be Christianity. Upon the 
narrative of his Travels, Mr. Collis has 
built the best part of the history. 


Friar Manrique set sail from Cochin 
in 1628 to the town of Hugli, near the 
present Calcutta, where there was a 
Portuguese settlement and an Augus- 
tinian monastery. He had reason to be 
amazed at the large crowds of Hindus 
who, by way of subliminal religious 
practice, waded into the sea and 
offered themselves to the sharks. He 
could make as little sense of self- 
immolation as the Hindus of the 
intolerance and cruelty of the Goanese 
Catholic Inquisition. 


After something over a year’s stay, 
Manrique was ordered to Arakan. He 
carried his message across the Bay of 


Bengal, probably in one of the Portu- 


guese slave-ships. At Arakan these 
slaves were the chief source from which 
he drew converts, Out of 3,400 Hindus 
and Muslims kidnapped annually, he 
was able to baptize some 2,000. The 
irony of this either did not strike him, 
or, if it did, Mr. Collis suggests that he 
justified it in this way :— 


* The Land of the Great Image. By Maurice Corris, (Faber, and Faber, Ltd. 


London. 16s.) 
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The'catastrophe suffered by these innocent 
persons was only temporal. Their abduction, 
ruin, enslavement, degradetion,.were spirit- 
‘ually an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
for them. Had they remained in their 
villages, tilling their fields, tending their 
cows, passing their lives’ in industry and 
thrift, happy, simple but ignorant o£ the 
essential truth, they were doomed to eternal 
punishment in hell. This wes the consclation 
he now was able to bring, as he went among 
them holding out his crucifix. Let them dry 
their tears, cease to grieve that they had been 
torn from their homes, would never see their 
families again, would pass the rest of their 
lives in servitude; let them rather rejoice 
because, when he had baptized them, as 
baptize them he would if they confessed their 
errors, their happiness in the next world was 
certain....Their misery and despair did not 
shock Manrique because his mind was fixed 
on saving their souls. 

The friar passed the next few vears 
in Arakan, the Land of the Great 
Image of Buddha, visiting most of the 
chief cities, establishing churches and 
making converts. His methods were 
zealous but scarcely ethical. He gained 
the confidence of the Grand Dowager 
by a bit of backstairs diplomacy, and 
ingratiated himself with the King, who 
was obsessed with the mad notion of 
becoming Lord of the World. He 
obtained royal favours for the Christian 
community with the facility of a schem- 
ing courtier. His mission seemed 
‘perhaps to coincide too conveniently 
with Portuguese political interests. 
During his entire stay in Araxan, 
Manrique worked hand in glove with 
the Portuguese government at Goa. 

Despite a certain bravery and reso- 
luteness, an ability to make himself 
agreeable and at times to be kind, his 
qualities are not likely to arouse the 
sympathy or admiration of the reader. 
Indeed, it appears as no more than 
just retribution when, undertaking a 
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d-plomatic mission for the Goanese 
Viœæroy, he was captured by Indians, 
mistaken for a slaver and severely 


testen. Fate further turned the tables 


k7 sending as his rescuer a Muslim 
merchant who showed a compassion 
fr the physical plight of the infdel 
trat the friar had seldom felt for a 
regen slave. Fer from realising this 
erperience as an opportunity to 
increase his spiritual stature, Manrique 
rxrained as confirmed a bigot as ever. 
Mot at all the desirable moral outcome, 
bit unfortunately true history. 


Izis, by analogy with current events, 
of topical interest that the friar shared 
with the King of Arakan the dream of 
a -eigious world unity through military 
daination that would bring peace 
and salvation to Asia. In the fancies 
o? these two, the old Christian and 
Bucdhist visions were falsified beyond 
reccenition, That Manrique could ever 
hav2 hoped to convert Hindu and 
Mudim Indians and the Buddhist 
Arazanese to be members of a Catholic 
wrd state, with a decidedly Portu- 
gusse way of thinking, shows how 
tizh='y he was encased in maya and in 
his ogma. Convinced that he was 
off2ting something infinitely precious, 
it did not cross his mind that Christians 
frox the West might be suspect 
because they had made Indians slaves. 
Mr. Collis, with tke fairness one would 
expect from the author of Trials in 
Bama and a one-time District magis- 
trate at Rangoon, shrewdly observes:— 


uz we are the last persons to blame him 
for -ket ; have we not taken away the liberty 
of allIndians and at the same time invited 
them to believe that our civilization is 
super or to theirs ? 


DENNIS STOLL- 
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PSY CHISM* 


Dr. Bendit is a practising psychi- 
atrist, and Miss Payne is clairvoyant. 
This work, therefore, is bound to arouse 
much interest, and, it is to be imagined, 
controversy in certain quarters. The 
medical profession, as a whole, will not 
like it; spiritualistic circles will take 
umbrage at the authors’ treatment of 
mediumistic phenomena and insistence 
upon the danger of what they call 
“negative psychism, ” as distinguished 
from the controlled and positive varie- 
ty presumably practised by Miss Payne 
in the exercise of her clairvoyance. 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong, fortunately, in a 
foreword goes some way to disarm 
criticism by pointing out that the sub- 
ject-matter of the book “is not yet 
susceptible of the kind of proof that 
would be demanded in a laboratory, ” 
and by his statement that the authors 
are bearing personal witness to their 
conclusions. Nowhere, perhaps, do the 
authors make clearer their object in 
writing this volume than in the chapter 
on ‘Psychic Problems,” where a 
comparison is made between the ap- 
proach of the psychiatrist and the 
“ psychic” respectively to the general 
problems of health and disease :— 

The psychologist’s task is to help the 
patient to analyse the hidden roots of his 
fear. The psychic, however, teaches the 
patient to realise the "tension in the mech- 
anism, and how the tension weakens mental 
and emotional control. 

They then suggest that there are at 
least three angles from which the sub- 
ject of health may be viewed, v:z., 
medical, psychological, and psychic. 
They visualize-a future where a body 
of ‘psychic pathology” may have 


* The Psychic Sense. By PHŒBE PAYNE and LAURENCE J. BEnpir. 


Faber, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 


come into existence, “which can be 
placed beside, and on a level with, 
what is already known of the patholo- 
gy of the body and of the subjective 
aspects of the mind. ” 


As a mere patient on occasion, your 
reviewer has some hesitation in contem- 
plating with enjoyment the future 
possibilities of ‘‘ psychic ” probing be- 
ing added to the more unsavoury 
explorations of some medical practi- 
tioners! Weare living in a Dark Age; 
and it is not at all clear that scientists 
are prepared to accept the implications 
of their discoveries from an ethical 
point of view. 

The authors make reference in their 
pages to such questions as rebirth, yoga, 
chakrams, and similar topics. ‘Their 
statements on these matters have no 
evidential value, though it is obvious 
that they are indebted to a large extent 
to some of the literature loosely com- 
prised in the general term “ theosoph- 
ical.’’ It is a little surprising, therefore, 
to find omission of any book of such a 
nature from the “ Books Recommend- 
ed” in an appendix. This absence 
becomes important in view of the 
authors’ unsupported assertions with 
regard to “Higher” and “Lower” 
psychism, and their brief references to 
methods of yoga. They believe that 
the Western mind has attained some 
degree of “ scientific objectiyity, ” while 
the background of the Hindu yogi ‘‘ has 
the practical disadvantage of being 
vague and nebulous as to material 
things.” For this and other reasons 
they prefer to approach their subject 
“from the standpoint of modern psy- 





(Faber and 
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chology rather than by the old tradi- 
tional route, ” i 

But what really does “ modern psy- 
chology know of these things? How 
are we to compreherd the act of 
perception, psychic or other, without 
knowledge of the nature and attributes 
of the Perceiver, and the dual nature 
of the human mind in its activity under 
cycliclaw? There are vedana (sense 
perception ) and wiynanc {the intellect- 
ual principle), and both are but mani- 
festations of karmic law. It may be 
that what the Westerr mind needs is 
objectivity with regard to the general 
principles informing ultimate reality, 
and an associated reaization of the 
significance of moral pLilosophy in the 
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life of the individual. Certain it is 
that, without a true metaphysic, the 
Western methods of research in the 
realm of psychology are likely to lead 
to sorcery of the worst description. It 
is'a merit of this volume that the 
authors are not altogether unaware of 
these considerations, and that they are 
obviously desirous of establishing new 
values in a treacherous field of investi- 
gation. But the requisite landmarks 
have been set up already in the mass 
of information that was forthcoming at 
the initiation of the Theosophical 
Movement in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Why should they 
be forgotten or ignored ? 

B. P. Hower 


POLITICS OF EARLY MUSLIMS* 


Nothing speaks so eloquently of the 
radical vice of our intellectual life as 
the fact that it is divorc2d from its own 
cultural past. It is sastained’ on an 
alien soil and is ignorant of its own 
heritage. No wonder taat Islamic 
thought has been unjuszly relegated to 
the background as of ro moment for 
the present status of our knowledge. 
That an appreciation of Muslim think- 
ers is of vital signintcance for the 
understanding of medieval thought has 
been justly stressed Ly the disting- 
uished French scholar E. Gilson. The 
acumen of the schoolmzn Duns Scotus 
is nourished on the dialsctical subtlety 
of Avicenna and the structure of his 
thought is inspired by the ontolcgical 
principles enunciated Sy the master. 
Nor is it only in the sphere of specu- 


? 


lative thought that the East has been 
the master of the West. The Spanish 
savant Miguel Asin Palacios has brought 
to light the working of Islamic con- 
ceptions on European literature. The 
same holds good of political thought. 

Prof. Haroon Khan Sherwani rightly 
regrets that Islamic political’ thought 
has not received its due. He. has set 
himself the laudable task of giving us 
a glimpse—and more than that he does 
net pretend to do—into the political 
theories of Muslim thinkers. Their 
theories, as he says, were not alienated 
from, political life. They were embed- 
dec in facts and some of the theorists 
like Nizamul Mulk Tusi were themselves 
statesmen of tried ability. Nor was 
their political thought alien to moral 
ard religious values. 





* Studies in the History cf Early Muslim Political Thought and Administration. By 
Haroon KHAN SHERWANI, M. a. (Oxon. }. (Md. Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. Rs. 6/-) 


> . „Caliphate. and Kingskip in Medieval Persia. By Dr. Amir Hasan SIDDIQI. 
'." Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. Rs. 4/-) 
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In order to lead us to the right 
perspective, Professor Sherwani first 
surveys, rather too cursorily, the 
political thought of the chief exponents 
of the East; Confucius, Mencius, 
Kautylia and Ibn Khaldun. As the 
political thought of Muslim thinkers is 
mainly based on the teaching of the 
Quran, he justly deems it necessary to 
enunciate the Quranic conception of 
the State. Professor Sherwani rightly 
protests against the tendency of the 
European writers to regard political 
absolutism as exclusively Oriental. 
Political absolutism may take both 
healthier and unhealthier forms. It 
may become a necessity in the life of a 
nation or it may be superimposed by 
sheer force. As such it is a universal 
manifestation and cannot be denounced 
as an ineradicable vice of the Oriental 
mind. 

Professor Sherwani has admirably 
dealt with a great subject in a small 
compass and has convincingly shown 
that the neglect of Islamic thinkers will 
leave unfortunate lacune in the history 
of political thought. Itis in the fitness 
of things that the theories of Farabi 
and Ibn Khaldun should be as diligently 
studied and as sympathetically appre- 
ciated as thoseof Montesquieu and Vico. 

Dr. Amir Hasan’s object is different. 
He is not so much concerned with the 
theoretical import of the question of 
the Caliphate as With its historical 
reality. For better or worse the insti- 
tution of the Caliphate has left an 
indelible mark on Muslim | history. 
Thanks to the growing extension of the 
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world of Islam, it was hardly possible 
for the Caliphs to wield undivided 
authority everywhere. The emergence 
of the Turks as a military factor in the 
reign of Caliph. Mutasim was big with 
dire consequences for the Caliphate. 
The Turks gradually arrogated to 
themselves all the authority and the 
Caliphs lived on their favour. Dr. 
Hasan shows how, in the struggle 
between the Caliphate and the Sul- 
tanate, the Caliphs were ultimately 
reduced to nonentities and forced to 
lead a shadowy existence without any 
temporal power. 

We become painfully conscious of 
the ideals that could not incorporate 
themselves in historical reality. The 
Caliphate was an institution based on 
the Islamic ideal that religion and 
politics are not worlds asunder, neces- 
sarily in conflict with each other and 
evolving moralities of their own, but 
form an indissoluble union founded on 
the no less indissoluble unity of life. 
But the Caliphate could not grow equal 
to its task. Dr. Hasan has shown with 
a wealth of facts how the Caliphate 
lost its ratson déive and how the 
Sultanate could ultimately wrench its 
own freedom from that decadent insti- 
tution. We only feelthat enough justice 
has not been done to the aspirations 
and ideals that inspired the institution 
and enabled it to stir the Muslim mind 
even in its most decadent days. But 
Dr. Hasan’s book deserves to be read 
and studied by all those interested in 
the inner history of political institu- 
tions, 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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Donne: A Spirit in Conflict. By 
EveLtyn Harpy. (Constable and Co., 
Ltd., London. ros. 6d. ) : i 


The renewed interest in Denne which 
has characterised the last thirty years 
is understandable enough. Like us, 
he was torn between two worlds, at 
once attached to the past by many 
unconscious ties and consciously repudi- 
ating it with a mind as révacious-as it 
was discerning. The man. Miss Hardy 
writes, ‘‘who stood in the age of 
shifting emphasis from Catholic to 
Protestant thought, a transitional 
experimenter,” turned his back upon 
his literary heritage. Ye: the daring 
originality with which he broke through 
to the future with all the avidity of a 
Renaissance individualism was balanced 
and opposed in the deeps of his being 
by a morbid medizvalism, while his 
mind was entangled in the scholastic 
casuistry which his first teachers, the 
Jesuits, had clamped upor it. 


Yet to write thus is to generalise.. 


The extraordinary impression which 
Donne makes whether in the “Songs 
and Sonnets” of his ycuth or the 
sermons of his age is due to his 
unparalleled consciousness of himself. 
To judge by the imagery ci his poetry, 
the visible world hardly existed for 
him, nor for that matter did his 
mistress or even his God save in 
the light, often lurid, of his relation 
to them. Never was a man so haunted, 
so imprisoned by himself, so conscious 
of his own dread drama in = world to 
which he could seldom reconcile himself 
and which inflamed his appetites and 
humiliated his spirit save in moments 
of ecstatic release. . 

In her concluding chapter Miss 
Hardy tentatively analyses the basic 
‘disease within him in the light of 
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mcdern psychological knowledge, fas- 
tering particulerly upon what she 
bo.dly calls ‘‘that revolting sermon, 
Desth’s Duell,” with its ruthlessly 
repulsive harping upon the nightmare 
of original sin. Pernicious as this 
do-trine undoubtedly was when it took 
roe: in a morbid soil, she is perhaps 
toe ready to dismiss it as being entirely 
divorced from reality and to suggest 


that if only Donne could have sat at 
the feet of the liberal rationalist Lecky 
of a later day, all would have been 
wdi with him. She is more convincing 
wren she comparas Donne with Hamlet, 
wlose exact contemporary he was and 
of whom, in the unresolvable conflict 
wlich tormented him, he’ was a close 
counterpart. How this conflict orig- 
ineted no one can answer, as Miss Hardy 
confesses, though she makes some 
inferesting conjectures. But it would 
be misleading to suggest that she is 
unduly preoccupied with it. 

=er book is primarily of value as 
a well-written, scholarly biography, 
entbodying all the new facts waich 
research in recent years has brought to 
ligat, yet without pedantry or dullness. 
Sh2 reviews Donne’s verse and prose 
brefly, but in a just perspective, and 
she is particularly good in her detailed 
drewing of the contemporary back- 
grcund. There was much in Tudor 
Ersland that reminds one of Nazi Ger- 
meny, both in the barbaric persecutions 
ani executions, and what she calls 
“ tte inordinate desire for death in the 
nazion.’” Donne's enlightened tolera- 
tiar, despite the intense strain of 
personal fanaticism, is the more remark- 
ab.e. It was not without danger that 
he could confess in that age, “ You 
know I have never imprisoned the 
ward Religion: not straigheting it 
friz-ly...nor immuring it in a Rome 
or 2 Geneva; they are all virtual beams 
of me Sun...connatural pieces of one 
cirzie. Religion is Christianity.” To- 
da7, perhaps, so honest a man would 
hav2 omitted the last three words. 
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20th Century Psalter. By RICHARD 
CHURCH. (J.M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 5s. } 

It is a bold poet who will invite 
comparison between himself and the 
psalmist David, yet that is in effect 
what, for no very apparent reason 
other than that of a literary whim— 
since David and he are not the only 
poets who have sung in time of trouble 
—Mr. Church seems to be doing here. 
These are some sixty sets of verses, 
one for the morning and one for the 
evening of each day in a month, held 
together by a rather redundant 
similarity of theme, one or two semi- 
symbolical iterations and an occasional 
reminiscence of the earlier psalter. 
Though the scheme of these poems 
demands that there should be sixty of 
them, one feels that it would be more 
satisfying to have half that number 
but the same amount of poetry. For 
poetry there undoubtedly is in these 
pages; here and there the poetic 


Proto-Indic Religion. By S. SRIKAN- 
THA SASTRI, M. A. ( Published by the 


Author, 310, D. Subbaiya Road, Mysore. 


Re. 1/8 ; 3s. or $.75) The Indus Valley 
excavations have considerably pushed 
back the history of Indian civilisation 
and have opened +a new vista of 
historical research. On the basis of 
seals, figurines, amulets, pottery and 
objects of worship, and also of funeral 
customs, the author has attempted a 
comparative study of Proto-Indic relig- 
ion with that disclosed by the Atharva 
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imagination successfully overcomes 
Mr. Church’s abundant facility. It 
requires the poetic imagination to know 
and to state, in these times, that we in 
England share with Germany the guilt 
of the burning of the City of London; 
that the outcome of suffering is wisdom 
and that “if the fool will persist in his 
folly he will eventually become wise”; 
that death gives birth to life and is 
essentially a theme for praise; that 
“the serener spirit finds pure all that 
can happen to us.” The trouble is 
that these verses are only the bread- 
and-scrape of poetry; the poetry in 
them rescues them from superficiality, 
but it appears to have been insufficiently 
distilled; it is emotion which, even if 
the necessary tranquillity is hard to 
find in these days, cannot properly be 
said to have been recollected. One 
suspects that these poems were as easy 
to write as they are to read, and that 
King David found his task more 
difficult. 

R. H. Warp 


Veda. He concludes that the civilisa- 


‘tion shows predominantly Vedic char- 


acteristics, particularly those of the 
age of the Atharva Veda. But many 
distinguished antiquarians have traced 
Dravidian or at least pre-Aryan influ- 
ences in the ancient forms of worship. 
The author's conclusions can, therefore, 
in the present stage of investigation, 
at best be accepted as plausible 
hypotheses. Shri Sastri’s brochure 
provokes inquiry. 

| V. M.I. 
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Jesus Christ. By 5. E. GEORGE. 
( World Teachers Series, (>. A. Natesan 
and Co., Madras.” As. 12) ` 


The Woman at the Well. By GOTHIAN. 
( Andrew Dakers, Ltd., London. 5s. } 
` Jesus Christ by S. K. George is a 
valuable addition to the Natesan series 
of “ World Teachers.” It is not easy 
to compress the life of Jesus Christ 
within the number of pages allotted to 
this series. Mr. George nas, however, 
been remarkably successful in doing it 
in his own unique way. Apart from 
this, the book has but little merit 
as there is nothing orisinal in the 
interpretation of Jesus, his teachings 
and his miracles. For over fifty years, 
eminent Christian scholars and critics 
have written volumes or the historic 
fact of Jesus Christ and nis teachings, 
which have revolutionised Christian 
thought and outlook aot a little. 
Mr. George’s emphasis oa the historic 
Jesus and his humanity tkerefore comes 
a bit late inthe day. Eowever, it is 
welcome, as perhaps no other Indian 
scholar has written from this stand- 
point so clearly and in sucaa ougat 
provoking manner. ' 

Doubtless, history has =ts value; but 
as far as the life of great souls like 
Jesus Christ and others >i his type is 
concerned, the principles that they 
preached, lived and died for are of 
greater importance thar the historic 
incidents connected with their lives. 
To us, it is not the historic fact of 
Jesus Christ but the >rinciples he 
formulated that are a source of greater 
inspiration and strength. 

‘Gothian’s The Woman ei the Well, on 
the other hand, contains refreshing 
sketches of a few well-chosen New 
Testament personalities, viz., Mary, 
Judas, Mary Magdalene, Peter and the 
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Woman at the Well. These can be 
considered to represent humanity. The 
auctor has depicted them in a delightful 
memner. The ore on the “ Woman at 
the Well” is exceptionally poetic and 
instructive and the author’s generous 
and sympathetic treatment of Judas 
Isceriot deserves praise. The un- 
cormon way in which the author 
exDresses mystic experience is most 
inspiring; one is inclined to wonder 
if hə is not a Theosophist in his spiritual 
ouziook, and tc wish that he had 
written the life of Jesus in his 
inimitable manner, 


Unfortunately, he seems to have no 
clear views on life after death. Now 
we find him enthusiastic over souls 
seeking ever for wombs in which they 
may be reborn and now we find him 
corsigning souls to Purgatory to perfect 
themselves. The word Purgatory prob- 
ably is ill-chosen and does not convey 
his idea. His complacent obliviousness 
of the historic factor is really inter- 
esting. 


A few of the sentences in this volume 
may be misconstrued due to their lack 
of [reciseness, as that for instance on 
p. 149 where he refers to “ Magnetic 
ettraction, like to like etc.” This is 
incorrect but if he meant the law of 
personal magnetism it would support 
his case. Again, on p. 163 we find 
the phrase “I reproduce myself” at- 
tribited to Sri Buddha and not to 
Sri XSrishna of the Bhagavad-Gita. 


On the whole the ‘simple language 
and the lucid manner and also the 
earrest spirit in which The Woman at 
the Well is written are praiseworthy 
and some of the spiritual exhortations 
are well worth serious attention. 


S. A. Das 
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The Totalitarian War and After. By 
COUNT CARLO SFORZA. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 3s. 6d. ) 

Never Again! Edited by CLIFFORD 
Bax. ( Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. rs.) = 

I have read The Totalitarian War and 
After four times now (and twice with 
considerable care), and- I still just 
cannot say what it is about! In no 
part of its commentary on international 
events and national reactions to them 
between the First and Second World 
Wars do I find any clear idea emerging 
which derives from what goes before or 
is developed in what comes after. The 
personal reminiscences seem to add 
nothing or almost nothing to common 
knowledge, and do not seem either to 
lead to any common point. I can 
seldom recall having read a book by 
any one of anything like equivalent 
distinction which left me at the end so 
baffled as to what the author was 
seeking to say. Frankly, after my 
earlier readings, I was inclined to 


Immortal India: Or India’s Deathless 
Heritage and Priceless Contribution to 
the World. By L. H. AJWANI, M.A. (The 
Educational Publishing Co., Karachi. 
Rs. 2/8) 

It is not easy to compress within the 
limits of a small book like this an 
account of India’s ancient past or to 
deal in detail with all the aspects of 
her greatness. Yet that is what the 
author has attempted. Laying right 
stress on the fundamental unity of 
India, Professor Ajwani perceives this 
golden thread of unity running through 
the teachings of the ancient sages and 
the Indian way of life. The chapters 
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attribute my reaction to pure mental 
weariness, but after a final detailed 
perusal I do not think it is just that. 
Count Sforza knows his world of high 
politics and his heart is in the right 
place, but his mind gives an effect of 
not having penetrated the chaos and 
the flux to sufficient depth to have 
perceived the order and organic devel- 
opment underlying all these more super- 
ficial manifestations. 

The general theme of the contrib- 
utors to Never Again! is that since 
unfortunately the entire German nation 
cannot be exterminated some less 
desirable alternative will have to be 
sought, but very few valuable lines of 
constructive thought emerge from the 
miscellaneous suggestions which follow. 
The problem posed is one of first 
importance, but it will need to be 
confronted on a much higher level, both 
spiritual and intellectual, before it 
approaches fruitful solution. Every 
war has its horrors, and this type of 
pamphleteering is one of them. 

GEOFFREY WEST 


on Indian kings and warriors, on Indian 
women and on the arts and sciences 
cannot but fill one with admiration for 
the ancient glory that was India. The 


past is clear but the future is all fog 
and mist and the book closes with 
but brief reference to India’s clamant 
demand for self-determination. 


Two things, however, must be said. 
The renaissance of Indian literatures 
today has hardly received attention. 
As holding a mirror to the workings of 
the contemporary spirit in India a 
chapter about this literary awakening 
would have been appropriate. Secondly, 
much of the book is quotation. Shall we 
say—of course without disparagement 
—Quotation, thy name is Professor ? 


"V. M. Inampar 
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Spiritual Authority ana Temporal 
Power in the Indian Theory of Govern- 
ment. By ANANDA K. CoOMARASWAMY. 
{ American Oriental Series, Vol. XXII 
(1942). © American Oriental Sn: 
New Haven, Conn. ) 

In the Indian theory of Government, 
the exact relationship of the spiritual 
authority and the temporal power has 
not been, properly understood’ or has 


been misunderstood.. Even an Indol- 


ogist like A. B. Keith has gone wrong 
when he states that the.connection of 
royalty with the priestly rank had long 
disappeared before the time of the 
Samhitas. Dr. Coomaraswamy has in 
this book endeavoured, with ability 
. and success, to show the mutual rela- 
tionship that existed between the King 
and the Purohita during the Vedic age 
and thereafter.. It amounted to the 
“‘ marriage 


sentatives of the Sky and the Earth. 
The essential purpose of this “marriage” 

was insurance against drought and 
privation (abhva).. This marriage, 
which should be that of Mitra (Sun) 
and Varuna (Sky) ensured the comm- 

onweal. 

The learned author takas a correct 
view of the theory when he says, 
“What the Purohita knows, the King 
performs.” The Purohita is the guard- 
ian of the realm and the King is the 
father of the people. The welfare of 
the kingdom depends on htm who is 
exalted by the quality of self-posses- 
Sion. Self-assertion is suicidal. Real 
government depends on self-control, 
Rule on regard for Law. The Ruler 
by Divine Right cannot be, according 
to the Indian conception, an absolute 
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reles.. For he is subject to. another 


Eiaz, viz.; Dharma (Law), than ‘which 
tLe is nothing higher. Does not the 
Uganishad call Law the “ King of 
Kings”? In this connection the 
Vasordhara doctrine is outlined and 
ezplained by the representation of a 
Cazravartin at Amaravati (reproduced 
as the. frontispiece), surrounded by 
lee seven tredsures, raising his right 

a-n to the clouds, from which a ‘Shower 
ò zins is falling. 

“he belief was. that unless . the King 
frlilled his primary function as Patron 
o-:=he sacrifice, the ‘circulation of. the 
‘tower of Wealth,” the limitless, 


irexhaustible food of the God that 


fel=. from the Sky as Rain and is 


re forned from the Earth to the Sky in. 


tLe smoke of the burnt-offering, will 
be interrupted. . It is manifest that 
t25 circulation continued to be un- 
irterrupted down to the epoch of the 
\eeuryas. Kautilya definitely assigns 
a Gstinct place to the Purohita in the 
seteme of -his polity by a significant. 
stcament that that kingdom alone 
pecspers where Sisiva ( Counsel ) and 
$:Sra (Power) co-operate with and are 
a-<milated to each other. The 
frcdamental principle that has govèrn- 
el the Indian polity through the ages 


ic -hat intellect alone does not count,, 


noz brute force alone. What really 


cents is a harmonious blending. of | 


mizht and intellect. 


Our thanks are due to Dr. Coomara-. 


sy_my for producing this admirable 
voirme. He has indeed made a not- 
ad= contribution, quite original in 
cazracter, to an intriguing aspect of 
ancient Hindu administration. 

V.R. R. Dixsarrar 


es 
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China has been bearing the brunt 
for seven years with a courage and a 
staunchness that will go down in his- 
tory. Congratulations to the gallant 
nation poured in from press and pub- 
licists on the seventh anniversary of 
China’s war, which has since become 
that of her Allies. Are not men ever 


ready to praise the bridge that carries- 


them across? But fair words load 
no guns and furnish no planes, in 
which China is woefully deficient. The 
Chinese, as Mr. Eugene Lyons recently 
remarked of the Russians, ‘‘ want our 
tanks, not our thanks.” 

In a characteristic message George 
Bernard Shaw said—‘‘When I was 
born, China was the despair of the 
civilised world. Now that I am old, 
she is its hope. Do not let the hope 
be disappointed.” 

The Chinese are impeccably court- 
eous. And they are tolerant. Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s addresses before the 
U.S. Senate and House of Represent- 
atives a few months ago were models 
of graciousness and tact as well as of 
breadth of vision. But tucked in the 
speech to the latter (not given extem- 
pore, nota bene, but read from a 
prepared script) was a tell-tale Chinese 
proverb. It may well have brought a 
blush to many a cheek: “It takes 
little effort to watch the other fellow 
carry the load.” 

The plain fact is that the Chinese 
have not been accepted as allies on 
equal terms, and the Allies’ cause has 
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ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


suffered for it. Their offer to help 
defend Singapore and the Dutch East 
Indies was not accepted. The Chinese 
troops were not allowed to move into 
Burma until Rangoon had fallen, 
though they had been waiting for weeks 
on the border. And yet—Pearl Buck 
has drawn attention to the fact— The 
only country to declare itself officially 
for the freedom of all peoples, and for 
equality among all, has been China.” 
If India could speak for herself and act 
for herself, her old friend China would 
not stand alone in open allegiance to 
those ideals which are also India’s. 


Private prejudices play strange 
pranks with public objectives. Writes 
Miss Pearl Buck in The New York 
Times :— 

There are Americans in the South who 
would rather see Hitler win than give up 
their discrimination against the Negro. There 
are other Americans who would rather lose 
the war than see equality granted to the 
Asian peoples. There are Englishmen who 
would rather let Hitler win than give freedom 
to India. 

Pearl Buck by her recent utterances 
on the war has come to be its front- 
rank critic. Time and again has she 
demanded a clarification of war aims. 
In a recent article in The New York 
Times Miss Buck reaffirms her faith 
that the freedom and democracy for 
which this war is waged must be free- 
dom and democracy for all. Higher 
than President Roosevelts farnous 
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and of worship, freedom from want 
and from fear, sle would set “the 
great freedom to be free.”. - 

Men would rather be starving and free 
than fed in bonds. They had zather live in 
fear of all sorts. of trouble and insecurity if 
they can only be free. We misjudge the 
highest nature of man when we think that if 
we can keep him fed and secure under his 
own roof, let ‘him say what he I-kes arid go to 
church on Sunday, that he wil be content. 
He will not be content, anywhere in the 
world, until he lives a free man in a free 
country, his people free in a world of the free. 


How very superior are the Four 
Points of Chiang Kai-Shek compared 
to the Four Freedoms—which are noble 
words which remain to be acted out, 
but which can be implemented by the 
former :— | 


Firstly, there must be no negotiated peace. | 


Secondly, the future peace should seek the 
emancipation of all mankind. — 

Thirdly, 2 joint machinery for winning 
the peace as well as war should be set up by 
the United Nations. 

Fourthly, there must be a post-war world 
organisation with an international force. 


Mr. H. A. Wallace, the United States 
Vice-President, made a vigorous speech 
at Detroit, the scene of Negro riots, in 
which he also repeated the necessity of 
justice to the world as‘a_ whole. 


Nationalistic selfishness not only inter- 
feres with the well- being of numerous. 


other states, but. reaps its cwn harvest 
of greed and class-strife within its own, 
borders. Therefore Mr: ‘Wallace was 
right in saying :— 

We shall not be satisfied with & peace which 
will merely lead us from concentration camps 


and mass murder of Fascism into an inter- 


national jungle of gangster governments 
operated behind scenes: by power-crazed 
money-mad imperialists. We seek a. peace 
that is more than a mere breathing space 
between the death of the old tyranny and the 
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birth of ‘a new one....Our choice is between 
Denocracy for -everybody or for a. few. 
Fuler Democracy for all is a lasting pre- 
ventive of war. We cannot fight Fascism 
abroad and condone race riots at home. 
Three outstanding peace time responsibi-ities 
as I find them to-day are firstly, the enl:ght- 
enment of the pecple, secondly, mobilising 
pease time production for full employment 
and thirdly, planning world co-operation. 


The unsuitable type of education- 
imparted to our girls today has received 
more censure than constructive sugges- 
tions. for its betterment. But Dr. 
D. N. Maitra of Calcutta at a recent 
corference outlined in brief: his new 
scheme of education better suited to 
the sex. (Calcutta Municipal Gazette, 
3rd July 1943). He proposes to start 
shertly at Calcutta a college where 
would be taught such subjects as would 
“contribute to a full, cultured and 
efficient life, and would also have 
adequate practical and economic value.” 
We are glad that the scheme proposes 
to impart an education that could serve 
a practical purpose in the sphere of 
life in which most women have to be 
efficient and accomplished, viz., the 
home. The detailed syllabus is report-- 
ed under preparation. , 

The grinding mills of University 
examinations, with more emphasis on 
memory than on creative effort, leave. 
too many sapped of energy on the 
threshold: of life, iN-equipped to meet 
its Jemands. The system. bears espec- . 
iallzy Lard upon our girls. They arẹ- 
by. nature more delicate and a degree 
is Sut poor compensation for their 
strenuous pursuit of education main-. 
ly—though imperfectly—designed for 
boys. Dr. Maitra’s experimental 
scheme is reported.to be 


basei on the harmonised combination of the 
high2st indian traditions with the ideals of 
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modern progress imparting the intrinsic 
joy and strength of an all-round and useful 
knowledge, helping in the development of a 
balanced character and personality in a 
healthy and beautiful body, training them for 
a better and more useful companionship as a 
wife and more efficient motherhood and 
opening for those who so desired new careers 
offering new sources of livelihood. 


The late Dr. R. R. Marett of Oxford 
pleads for a fair deal for “the little 
peoples” in “ Natural Selection and 
the Lesser Folk.” (The Hibbert Journal, 
April 1943). Adaptation to environ- 
ment as applied to man means coming 
to terms not only with the earth but 
with fellow-men. 

A cosmopolitan justice...is barely conceiv- 
able in idea, so little has been done to 
guarantee the rights of the more backward 
and defenceless peoples. 

But many will agree with Dr. Marett 
in being of two minds how far they 
want the unifying process to go. 

Every community, big or small, is bound 
to evolve a soul of its own; and with the 
advantage, I should guess, to the small one. 
Climate, race and language, to mention only 
those minor factors of differentiation, together 
set up a loom which can turn out as many 
patterns as there are weavers to devise them 
each according to his own taste; and, if it be 
but a leisurely hand-loom instead of a 
whirling machine that caters for millions, 
there will be all the more scope left for 
the creative imagination, which cannot be 
hurried. l 

Dr. Marett wisely deprecates too 
drastic a policy, héwever well inten- 
tioned, of interfering with the settled 
habits and convictions even of the 
modern savage, stipulating only that 
he keep his more aggressive activities 
within certain bounds. 

And Dr. Marett as an anthropologist 
deplores the “Europeanism” of the 
attitude towards human history. 

We may have heard of the Scandinavian dis- 
coverers of America in the eleventh century ; 
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but the no less intrepid voyages of those 
Vikings of the Pacific, the Polynesians, are 
hardly mentioned in the best academic 
society. Or, if these gallant souls were for- 
sooth but barbarians, what of China, with a 
culture of- longer standing than any that we 
ourselves can show ? 


The following comments of the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge will be received by 
some with a derisive smile and raur- 
mur-—The poor gloomy Dean again!” 
We quote them for they carry an 


important truth :— 

Contemporary Europe has committed suicide. 
The sun is setting in the west and rising in 
the east. Asia will have her long deferred 
revenge upon her arrogant younger sister. 
The reckless squandermania of our Govern- 
ment is the prelude to bankruptcy, the 
repudiation, in one form or another, of public 
debts. The gifts of panem et circenses to the 
masses will end as they did in the Roman 
empire. The parasite will destroy its host. 
“Those wounds heal ill that men do give 
themselves. ”’ 

The new Dark Age, which may or may 
not be a long one, will certainly generate a 
revival of religion. But what kind of relig- 
ion? We have probably had our day as a 
Great Power, but I do not think that as a 
nation we are degenerate, in spite of the 
efforts of lay and clerical demagogues to 
debauch the citizenship of the electorate. 
‘‘ When He slew them they sought Him, and 
turned them early and enquired after God.” 
I have hopes that the uses of adversity will 
not be altogether sour, though they can hard- 
ly be sweet. What are my hopes for a new 
reformation ? 

What kind of ‘‘ A New Reformation ”’ 
does he propose in his ‘interesting 
article in the April Hibbert Journal ?— 

Those. who have known members of the 
working class individually will certainly not 
despair of them. But among their worst 
enemies are the court-chaplains of King 
Demos, who are clever enough to say now 
what might well have been said a hundred 
years ago. The new Reformation must be- 


ware of them. 
An Erasmian Reformation, to follow the 
Lutheran. Reformation df 400 years ago! Yes, 
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that is what we should like <o see ; humanism, 
science, even politics, if stch a thing were 
~ possible; brought into willirg captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. But who have been the 
great pioneers? -Ofigen, condemned as a 
heretic in the reign of Justinian; Erasmus, 
whose books are on the Irdex; Sir Thomas 
More, beheaded; Bruno, bucntalive. Are not 
the Quakers, as a body, tke est Christians 
now inthe world? They are the smallest of 
all the sects, and they- do mot increase. “A 
popular religion is always a corrupt religion,” 
said Cardinal Newman, the enfant terrible of 
Catholicism. No; we may have an Erasmian 
Reformation; I pray God we may; but we 
shall never have an Erasmizn Church, 


The discussion in the Northern India 
Observer for July 1943 Of training for 
journalism in India -s timely and 
important. Shri Diwan Chand Sharma 
urges expansion of the Department of 
Journalism of the Panjab University 
into a School of Journalism. The Head 
of that Department, Shri. Prithvi 
Singh, goes into’ curricular details. 
Both discuss Western Drécedents and 
make out a good case fcr zhe practical 
advantages of such ‘a professional 
school. But training i2 the pracnical 
-field is not the only need. 


It is too often tacitly assumed that 
anyone who can push a pen with ease 


will be good enough for the job. It is: 


argued that since the journalist has to 
traffic in ephemeral interests, he need 
‘not worry much about tomorrow. .That 
is a dangerous fallacy. Very few 
formulate their own opirioas. The vast 
majority depend on editorial. views. 
The chronicler of contenpsrary. events 
is therefore not merely a chronicler. 
He is the maker. of thaz mighty force 
“in the modern world—public. opinion. 
So important did this réle seem to one 
American millionaire thet a bequest of 
a million dollars was left ta Harvard 
University a few years aS ae to “ elevate 
the standards of jourial sin ZN 


The journalist; mòrecvér? répresents 
the people. Age such -a -Tepresenitative 


‘Le must represent them well. Ee is 


dhr friendly critic and advocate. To 
eischarge this responsibility, he must 


: Lave a well-informed, unbiassed: out- 


ex. That means that he must be more 
than a student of the technique of 
pecnalism, which, however necessary, 
3 incidental.. He must be a close and 
ckservant student of life. Schools of 
~cernalism are certainly desirable but 
they must deepen as well as broaden 
th= minds of their students so ‘that 
{hy can keep their heads above the 
od of prejudice and predilection, 
short-sighted sympathies and creedal 
Bbralties. Journalism of the highest 
yœ is more than a career. It is an 
=v2nue of service. to moral values and 


ideals, to human brotherhood.: 


vir. B. J. Wacia, Vice-Chancellcr of 
the Bombay University, speaking on 
fveust znd at a. Bombay meeting in 
ioaour of Shri Ramananda Chatterjee, 
<=tcribed journalism as a calling’ and 
æ * one of the most responsible tasks 
ayer entrusted to.a citizen.” He 
= plored that whereas twenty Univer- 
stes in the U. 5. A. had Schools or 
eges of Journalism, a single Indian 
Lriversity, that of the Panjab, could 
zst even a Department of Journalism. 
r S. A. Brelvi, who followed him on 
zae programme, said that for many 
‘ctanalism was more a mission ao a`’ 
x-cfession. 


The Press in every country is the expres- 
€iar ofits beliefs ard aspirations. In India, 
sitsted as we are, the Press is the most 
petemt instrument for securing. the liberties 
cita2 people and safeguarding them....The 
P-e:s hasa great power not only. for "good 
Ert also for evil, and the test of a true 
feamalist lies in this, that he should use 
fta: power for advancing the cause of human 
fr-etom and not cf human quarrels and 
fealusies. Higher tribute cannot be paid 
tz aly man than to say that he has con- 
tbated to the advancement of his couatry 
ix ËO its phases ard that he has used his 
iricence for good.. 


Ramananda Chatterjee, he added, 
~as one of the most distinguished of 

icee in-our day to whom this tribute. 
culd be paid. ; E 
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and lost among the host-——as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN EDUCATION 


No reform can compare in im- 
portance with that of the education 
of the young in any plan for crea- 
ting a world from which wars shall 
be banished. In the immediate 
future, builders of the new society 
will have to depend very greatly on 
the adult population for intelligent 
co-operation; as years go by, the 
youth and the children of today will 
take the place of leaders and foll- 
owers alike. If educated properly 
they will strengthen the foundations 
and erect the edifice of a civilization 
compared with which our modern 
one will look like savagery. It is 
by making their own individual 
lives dynamic but contented, at once 
creative and co-operative, that men 
and women will establish a lasting 
peace and an order in which progress 
is harmonious and increasing. If 
war in the international world is to 
be banished, class struggles within 
nations must cease; this does not 
mean capital-labour strife only, but 
also conflicts due to competitive 
forces at work in all social. spheres. 


Reconstruction in education is there- 
fore the most important, and has 
the primary claim on human thought 
and imagination, and already useful 
discussions have been taking place 
on important phases of such reform 
in Britain and the U. S. A., as books 
and periodicals coming from these 
States well show. Presumably this 
must be taking place elsewhere. 
Religious sectarianism is apt to 
blame the secular nature of the 
education of the last decades for the 
present troubles of humanity. Secta- 
rians loyal to their creeds are apt 
to overlook the very substantial 
contributions they themselves have 
made, by supporting competition, in 
bringing on this war. History will 
regard Rome, Canterbury, Mecca as 
armament factories in the world of 
mind ; these, like Hindu orthodoxy, 
in the name of Eternal Truth, have 
infected human thoughts with false 
notions which are the roots of hatred. 
If there is one enemy more than 
any other whom educational rce- 
formers will have to fight it is 
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religious sectarianism and ortho- 
doxy; the upholders Jf creeds will 
demand the introduction of so-called 
religious instruction in the reformed 
system of education. Below we pub- 
lish two articles on the subject—both 
dealing with the problem of religious 
education, the one in India, the 
other in Britain. They are written 
by thoughtful men. Rajasevasakta 
A. R. Wadia has just retired after a 
distinguished career in the educa- 
tional field and he suggests, as “ the 
only correct method,” pointing to 
the truth that l 
all religions have a core of universality, 
and that again implies tow a student 
of religion must study religions, for 
only in that way can he see the thread 
of divinity running through them all. 
Therefore sectarian institutions 
must be done away wizh. One class 
ofthese consists.of institutions which 
impart instruction in a particular 
creed to whosoever comes, e. g., the 
many missionary schools teaching 
the Bible to non-Chriscian children. 
Sectarian institutions of a second 
type are Parsi schools for Parsi boys, 
Hindu schools for Hindu boys, 
Muslim schools for Muslim boys, etc. 
Religious instruction giver in both 
types of schools is in a very real 
sense irreligious. Indians must 
abolish religious sectarianism in 
education, institutional as well as 
doctrinal; then only will other 
absurd symptoms of tommunalism 
vanish. Even when religious instruc- 
tion is undenominational, there are 
aspects which make it undesirable. 
Our esteemed friend Shri A. R. 
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Wadia says :— 


Religions are many, but Religion is 
one. Religion in this highest sense 
vuns right through human history and 


‘Darticular religicns are only historic 


narifestations of that universal religion. 
which consists in the Quest for God. 


But this Religion must perforce 
nelude science, philosophy, occult- 
sm, as branches of knowledge, not 
of mere belief or speculation. 


The second article. we publish 
carries us one step further—from 
zhe effects of religious instruction on 
aakonal problems to its effects on 
world problems. Mr. Adam Gowans 
“Whyte is an authority on the subject 
vhe published a few months ago 
The Church and Education, which 
amplifies and brings up to date the 
sareful work of the late Mr. J. M. 
Robertson. Mr. Whyte points out 
zhat British citizens cannot fulfil 
-heir responsibilities, say, towards 
-nd:a, without studying the main 
>rinciples of the organised religions 
of this land. And going outside the 
boundaries of the British Common- 
wealth he asks :— 


How can British citizens contribute 
-o that foundation if they approach 
‘he factor of religign—one of the most 
powerful in uniting and also in dividing 
communities—with an established bias 
in favour of Christianity and a com- 
dlete ignorance of other religions? 
To put the matter in a specific form: 
what hope is there for unity of spirit 
between Great Britain and Russia and 
Chira if all British citizens maintain, 
m Queen Elizabeth’s words, that the 
“creative and dynamic power of 
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Christianity ” is the essential leaven of 
industrial, social and political life ? 

We fully agree with Mr. Whyte 
that “students of comparative re-` 
ligion invariably acquire a sympa- 
thetic and philosophical outlook on 
all religions” but will such study 
alone prove sufficient to remove the 
real difficulty he points out ? 

In history, geography, science and all 
the ordinary school subjects, he f the 
teacher | teaches objectively, encour- 
aging the child to observe and to 
think; in religion he teaches subject- 
ively, encouraging the child to believe. 


In the third article, Mr. George 
Godwin describes a most interesting 
experiment in educating his own 
children and draws its moral by 
stating that the basic need of the 
world is that education which aims 
at making our children citizens of the 
world, with a full appreciation of the 
curse of national sovereignties and all 
the hollow and foolish claims of 
superiority put forward by the teachers 
of the world’s children. 


So we need to re-educate our 
teachers. And is there any other 
item more important for the teacher 


to comprehend than the nature of . 


the human constitution ? If the 
chief fault of sectarian religious 
instruction is a twisted idea about 
the genesis and origin of the human 
soul and its relation to Deity, that 
of secular education is disbelief in 
any soul, or a vague view that soul 
is the flame on the candle of the 
body and that with the death of the 
latter the flame becomes extinct. 


The nature of the human being 
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and the interrelation of his con- 
stituents—Spirit, Soul, Mind and 
Body—should be understood. The 
path of human evolution winds up- 
hill to perfection through the process 
of Reincarnation which takes place 
according to the Law of Causation, 
Karma, and not through the caprice 
of a God or Gods. Every teacher 
should understand this, for in hand- 
ling a child he is dealing with a soul 
of more or less-experience, coming 
to dwell in a new body, bringing 
with him faculties and powers 
already acquired and = environed 
by self-created limitations. Right 
education must integrate the whole 
man, establishing a harmony be- 
tween his hands and his head, 
between the irrational tendencies of 
his sensuous nature and his reason, 
between his arguing mind and his 
disturbing conscience, between his 
acquired knowledge and his intu- 
itions of Divinity. Neither religion, 
nor science, nor philosophy ; neither 
ethics, nor empiricism, nor logic 
will work. When all branches of 
knowledge are properly correlated 
by an adequate use of both the 
inductive and the deductive methods 
then will arise a synthesis wider and 
deeper than their sum-total. 
Reformers must see the imper- 
ative need of a synthetic education 
which will regard all life as a unit; 
the nature of man as unitary ; which 
will recognise that there are no 
spiritual and moral and intellectual, 
unrelated to and independent of 
one another; but that there is One 
Life expressing itself through all 
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be ‘various ecules. ‘In consid- 


: i i “ering: ‘moral education’ to be possible 


by; itself, we prove our ignorance. 
è In {the last analysis, religion and 
education have failed because they 
have thought man had a soul, asa 
thing apart, which mus: be saved. 
Man zs a soul—the soul is me man. 
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Tke soul manifests as mind, as feel- 
itg. aS body, and: only when we 
educate and use all the faculties for 
tae purposes of the. immortal soul, 
will either the school or the. werld 
find its true place in the great evolu- 
tbnary and educational Scheme of 
Nature and of Man. 
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iN criticism has been more persis- 
ently levelled against the present 
system of education in India than 
that-it is godless and materialistic 
and that our students lack in that 
moral fibre which shoud be the 
distinguishing feature of every man 
of character. While tkis is the 
general impression among the public 
at large both Indian and European, 


among the educationists themselves 


there is a curious antipathy to 
religious instruction, an antipdthy 
which is unconsciously vassed on 
even to moralinstruction. In many 
schools there is provision for moral 
instruction, but it is notorious that 
it is given in a very perfunctory 
fashion and I have noted that when- 
ever extra periods are needed for 
subjects like English or mathematics, 
the axe always falls willingly and 
easily on the periods allotted to 
moral instruction ! 

This antipathy is not unreasonable, 
even though it is not justifiable. 
The main reasons for it may be 
briefly summarised as follows : 

r. The first reason is somewhat 
general and goes against any relig- 
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io13 instruction whatever: Religion 
is essentially a matter of faith and 
it is so individual that it is imposs- 
ib-e to teach it. z 

2. In India there are so many 
reizions that it is impossible to 
provide for teaching in all of them. 
It would be unfair to have it only 
foz this or that particular section 
ancl leave the other sections to them- 
selves. : 
© 3, Even if it were possible to 
previde religious instruction for all, 
is it desirable? Does not India 
suter too much from religion ? 
WEI not religious instruction per- 
peate and accentuate just those 
differences which have retarded the 
poltical ‘growth of India? The 
mirtshi thundering against tke 
kafirs in one room and the pundit 
fulminating against the mlechchas 
in another, will only serve to fan 
relizous fanaticism and will divide 
the indians more than it will unite 
ther. 

4 All government schools should 
mañtain religious neutrality, and 
this could best be done by leaving 
religious instruction severely alone. 
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Logically the same principle should 
apply to schools which receive 
grants from public funds. And since 
education is not, and should not be, 
a commercial concern and practically 
every school has to look to gov- 
ernment for some form of financial 
support, it follows that practically 
every school will have to go without 
religious instruction. 

In this connection it is rather 
interesting to note, as pointed out 
in Mr. Whyte’s article in this issue, 
that even in England “the first pro- 
minent advocates of secular educa- 
tion were clergymen of the Church 
of England.” It was argued that 
religious instruction would prove 
“an eternal bone of contention in 
the schools.” If this argument 
weighed in England with practically 
only one dominant religion, though 
divided into different sects, it should 
weigh much more in India where 
there are so many different religions 
with very marked differences. 

5. Nor need we omit to mention 
that among educated parents in In- 
dia there is a marked indifference 
towards religious instruction. This 
is clearly borne out by the fact that 
Indian children are sent to European 
schools where Bible teaching is com- 
pulsory. To most of such parents 
the teaching of the Bible is a matter 
of total indifference: it would be all 
one to them whether it was taught or 
not. In other words Indian children 
are sent to European schools not 
because of their religious atmosphere, 
but because they often stand for 
better tuition in English and better 
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discipline generally. 

As already stated above, it would 
be futile to deny that all these rea- 
sons are more or less cogent and so 
prima facie. We seem to be con- 
fronted with a stone wall to baffle 
the will of the religious to have 
children grow up in a certain relig- 
ious atmosphere in their schools. 
These difficulties are all the more 
accentuated when we are confronted 
with the opinion of our educational! 
experts that religious instruction is 
quite inconsistent with all our mod- 
ern education. All real education 
must aim at- the development of our 
thinking powers, whereas all religion 
is dogmatic and so religious instruc- 
tion can only make us believe, and 
not think. 

So prima facte religious instruction 
seems to be a lost cause and a 
matter of impossible loyalty! And 
yet such a conclusion seems at 
variance with all our innermost 
convictions. Its intellectualism seems 
at war with our heart, and yet must 
the dictates of our heart skulk away 
like a dog with its tail between its 
Jegs? Is there not a saner approach 
possible ? 

If this dilemma is to be solved at 
all we shall have to begin with a 
clear understanding of what religion 
means. If it means this or that 
particular religion with an emphasis 
on its dogmas and miracles and 
rites, all the arguments mentioned 
against religious instruction will 
have to stand except in schools 
where all the pupils are of one 
religious denomination. But there 
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is a sense in which religion tran- 
scends all particular religions. Many 
will agree with the statément that 
veligions are many, tut Religion is 
one. Religion in this highest sense 
runs right through kuman history 
and particular religions are only 
historic manifestations of that 


universal religion, which consists in . 


the Quest for God. 

It was fashionable with a certain 
type of thinkers in the nineteenth 
century to take for granted that 
science had permanertly succeeded 
in dethroning religtor from. the 
hearts of men. But in the twentieth 
century science itsel has become 
more modest in its claims. It is not 
ashamed to acknowledge its limita- 
tions and while it is as irtent as ever 
on mastering the secrets of nature, 
it is prepared to look -eyond itself 
to metaphysics and religion and 
seek in them a natural complement 
of its own achievemerts. How else 
can we explain the metephysical ex- 
cursions of men like 'W:lliam James 
and Henri Bergson, of Whitehead 
and Eddington and Siz James Jeans, 
and even more of Mex Planck? 
Nor can we be blind <o the studied 
humility of the great E:nstein, who 
has said again and again that he is 
only a scientist and .s not respon- 
- sible for the philosophical interpreta- 
tions of his theory of relativity. 
Today—shallow scientists apart, and 
unfortunately we have a fair number 
of them in India—most scientists are 
not obsessed by a sense cf any inher- 
ent incompatibility between science 
on the one hand and philosophy and 
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rdgion on the other. But very 
liz2ly they would have nothing to 
d with religious dogmas, though 
eren here one dare not say that a 
ge-od scientist will not also be, e.g., 
a cevout orthodox Christian. 

-f this attitude to religion is 
accepted, it follows that we need 
n7 take very seriously the educa- 
tonal incompatibility of knowing 
ard believing. There is room in this 
world for belief even as distinguished 
from knowledge. If a scientist of 
st Oliver Lodge’s eminence car: be 
a spiritualist, ordinary mortals need 
nct be ashamed that they cannot 
get away from a haunting belief in 
t= divine. If religion even in the 
tventieth century has not become 
stprerfluous, and if all human history 
sEcws the power of religion as one 
of the most dominating traits of 
htman nature, it would be futile to 
imitate the ostrich and say that 
reigious instruction is a superfluity 
or an absurdity. If the fact of 
religion is as incontrovertible as sex 
or hunger or tnirst for knowledge, 
it is necessary to provide for its 
heelthy growth as we seek to pro- 
vile against the dangers of sex or 
ecmomic competition. And that 
cæ only be done by devising a 
carect method of religious instruc- 
tien. And the only correct method ts 
to slip over the particulars of religions 
are bring out the universal in all 
reazions. This can be done only by 
successfully pointing out that all 
reigions have a core of universality, 
arc that again implies how a student 
of religion must study religions, for 
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only in that way can he see the 
thread of divinity running through 
all of them. 

This must inevitably lead to 
tolerance, but I am sure it will lead 
to something more and that is 
realappreciation. Tolerance is not 
enough. It implies an attitude of 
mind which says to itself: “The 
other fellow’s beliefs are palpably 
wrong, but it is not my concern ; he 
is welcome to his beliefs so long as 
they do not interfere with what I 
believe to be true.” The attitude 
of appreciation is of a far higher 
type: it implies a capacity to under- 
stand and sympathise, and this may 
go a long way towards admiration. 

The political troubles in India 
have often been diagnosed as being 
religious at bottom. If so, there is 
all the greater reason why religious 
instruction should no more be 
treated as the Cinderella of the 
educational world of India. And 
Jet 1t not be forgotten that genuine 
religious instruction will also autom- 
atically imply moral instruction in 
the highest sense of the term. The 
Mysore Government a few years ago 
displayed statesmanship when they 
appointed a committee of a very 
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representatiye type to prepare a 
text-book 4 religious instruction. 
The Committee resolved that this 
text-book should take the form of 
selected passages from all the leading 
religions of India: Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Zoroastrianism. The selection of 
passages from different religious 
scriptures was left to persons profess- 
ing the religion concerned, but they 
had to be approved by the Com- 
mittee, and the Committee approved 
only such passages as were universal 
in character. The book was publish- 
ed as far back as 1937, and it 
constituted an interesting experi- 
ment. But unfortunately it has not 
been made use of by educational 
authorities, as there is such a deep- 
seated prejudice against religious 
instruction both among teachers and 
inspecting officers. And so India 
still remains divided into hostile 
religious factions, and our educa- 
tionists delude themselves into the 
belief that it is no concern of theirs. 
They naively trust that secular 
education will so kill religion that 
there will be no need to have religious 
instruction! A fine sample of the 
wisdom of the ostrich! 


A. R. WADIA 


II.—IN BRITAIN 


Religious education in schools has 
been the subject of controversy in 
Great Britain for many generations. 
Indeed one may say that in no part 
of Christendom and at no stage in 
the history of the Christian Church 
has the field of education been free 


from “the religious diffculty.” When 
Christianity first established itself as 
an organised religion, converts were 
confronted with the diffculty in al- 
most the same form as it presents 
itself to parents in England today. 
The educational system then existing 
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in the Roman Empire Was based on 
the’ Greek model ; “tg curriculum 
and its outlook were wholly Pagan. 
Christians who wantec their children 
to be well educated were therefore 
faced with a dilemme: either they 
must expose the young mind to the 
dangerous influence o- a Pagan at- 
mosphere or they must withhold 
their children from sckool. 

The conflict betweer secular learn- 


_ ing and Christian teeching was a 


source of trouble to the Church 
leaders ‘themselves. some of the 
most influential of them denounced 
all knowledge or.study apart from 
the new religion; others endeav- 
oured to discipline Greek and Roman 
culture to serve the incerests of the 
Church. The result was that, as 
the Church grew in power; the 
school system under: which most of 
the early Christian Fathers had 
been educated was allowed ‘to die 
out and the educational erfort of the 
Church was confined tc the training 
of priests. This movement for the 
suppression of the education of the 
people.was intensified Ey the convic- 
tion that the ability tc read, which 


enabled people to study the Scrip- 


tures and other books fr themselves 
and to form their own opinions, 
opened the door to heresy. What 
the Church desired was that the 
masses should take the:r instruction 
solely from the priests. The same 
motive operated when m later years 
the Roman Church established 
schools in connection wizh the monas- 
tic orders. Christian theology: was 
the sum and substance of the curric- 
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ulcm, and everything was ‘sub- 
crdinated to the training of the 
clezgy for the performance of their 
cuties. | | 

zhe: Protestant Reformation open- 
ed a new chapter in the historv of 
religious education. While . the 


Boman Church claimed that Christ-. - 
lan truth was embodied in the 


tradition of the Church and the 
steeds drawn up by Church councils, 
tne Protestant Churches maintained 
inat the’ Bible was the supreme 
zavelation of the will of God. -They 
called upon the people-to “search 
cae Scriptures '’—a policy which 
rmplied that the laity as well-as the 
cerzy should be taught to read. 
=oth Luther arid Calvin were active 
Ir promoting popular education, 
and the translation of the Bible into 
{he vulgar tongue was encouraged. 
It ts important, however, to. note 
that the purpose ‘animating the 
P-ozestant zeal for education . was 
precisely the same as that which led 
thé Roman Church to confine educa- 
tion within the narrowest limits—to 
incr2ase the number of converts and 
tc discourage heresy.. | 

The..adoption by the- two main 
tranches of the Christian Church of 
ciametrically opposite policies in 
ecucation is an illustration of che 


tesis feature of the history of > 


religious education in schools.. At 
al. times, and in all circumstances, ° 
each Christian Church has sought 
t3 protect and develop its own cor- 
pcrate interests, and with that object 
in view both the provision of learn- 
inz and the organised suppression: 
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of learning have been adopted by 
various Church organisations as ex- 
pediency suggested. l 
There is, of course, nothing inher- 
ently objectionable in a Church 
pursuing its corporate interests with 
vigour and even subtlety. In the 
case of education, however, the 
intrusion of. Church interests into a 
general scheme of instruction raises 
critical questions on more than one 
point. For example, how far is it 
advisable to impose upon young 
children, with the authority of 
‘teacher and priest, religious dogmas 
which are the subject of endless con- 
troversy among adults? At what 
age does the average child become 
capable of understanding, even 
dimly, the abstract and transcenden- 
tal conceptions of supernatural 
religion ? Where there are several 
competing religions or religious sects, 
how are their rival claims to be 
accommodated within the frame- 
work of a public educational system ? 
That these are not merely academic 
problems is proved by the troubled 
history of religious education in 
England. Its modern phase began 
with the introduction in 1807 of the 
first Education Bill, which was 
designed to establish in every parish 
a school maintained by the local 
rates, Interest in popular education 
had been stimulated a few years 
earlier by the founding of schools 
by a Quaker teacher, Joseph Lan- 
caster. The undenominational relig- 
ious teaching given. in these schools 
was very unpalatable to the Church 
of England, which supported a rival 
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teacher who used the catechism of 
the Established Church. The de- 
clared attitude of the Church of 
England was that “a system which 
professedly rejects the established 
religion is the destruction of all 
religions,’ and as the Church had 
many supporters in the House of 
Commons and still more, propar- 
tionately, in the House of Lords, it 
was able to make this attitude so 
effective that not only the first 
Education Bill but also a succession 
of educational measures up to the 
year 1863 were rejected on the 
ground that they did not meet the 
wishes of the Established Church. 
Conversely, any scheme which fa- 
voured the interests of the Estab- 
lished Church was violently opposed 
by the Nonconformists. 

It is candidly admitted by Christ- 
ian writers that these sectarian 
quarrels gravely obstructed the pro- 
gress of popular education. Indeed 
many leading men within the 
Churches nearly a hundred years ago 
came to the conclusion that no 
permanent settlement of the educa- 
tion problem was possible so long 
as religious instruction remained in 
the curriculum of schools maintained 
out of publicfunds. The first prom- 
inent advocates of secular educa- 
tion were clergymen of the Church 
of England. All that has since happ- 
ened serves to confirm the sound- 
ness of their belief that religious 
instruction, as it is generally con- 
ceived, would prove an eternal bone 
of contention in. the schools. The 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
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which laid the foundations of free 
and universal school equcation in 
England, was a compromise which 
permitted progress to be made in 
general education without removing 
the religious difficulty. It laid down 
that no religious catechism or form- 
ulary distinctive of any particular 
denomination should be taught in 
any school wholly deper:dent upon 
public funds. At the same time 
Government grants were provided 
for the maintenance of schools be- 
longing to the Church o? England, 
at which full catechetical teaching 
was given under direct clezical super- 
vision. Thus was estatlished the 
“dual system ” which still remains 
to keep alive the fires oi sectarian 
controversy and to prevent the 
development of a unified system of 
elementary education in-England. 
An effort is now being made by 
the Government, as part of its post- 
war plans for the development of 
national education, to clear away the 
religious difficulty and achieve a 
final settlement of sectarian difi- 
erences. The Churches themselves 
have contributed something towards 
the settlement by the production 
of “agreed syllabuses” of religious 
instruction. There are a dozen or 
more of these syllabuses, each pre- 
pared under the auspices or a pub- 
lic education authority by the co- 
operation of clergymen and others 
representing the Church cf England 
and the various Nonconformist 
Churches. (The Roman Catholic 
Church, it may be observed, holds 
aloof from all these interdenomina- 
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tional activities and insists that 
Catholic children shall attend Cathol- 
ic Schools.) The agreed syllabuses 
d> not agree among themselves ; 
tŁey are all compromises similar to 
that arranged for the South Indian 
Cnaurch, where an appearance of 
unity is secured by vagueness in 
phraseology, by giving a wide lati- 
ttde of interpretation, and by sub- 
stituting ‘‘ general assent” for the 
umconditional assent to creeds. The 
Board of Education appears to 
hepe that a more or less uniform 
ard acceptable system of religious 
instruction can be established in all 
publcly-owned schools on the basis 
of such agreed syllabuses. On the 
otaer hand, an amorphous form of 
Christianity does not satisfy those 
who want full doctrinal teaching at 


the public expense, any more than 


it pleases those who are opposed to 
th2 ceaching of any form of super- 
natural religion. Further, the Church 
of England, which has failed to 
meintain its schools at a tolerable 
level of efficiency, is fighting to 
retain its rights of catechetical in- 
struction while transferring the 
financial burden of its schools wholly 
to the shoulders of the public. 

Tke attitude of the average parent 
to these sectarlan manceuvres is one 
of indifference—as might be expect- 
edfrom the fact that four-fifths or 30 
of the adult population do not 
attend Church or share in any form 
of religious activity. He is willing 
thet children should receive some 
sort of religious instruction in school, 
partly because he received it himself, 
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partly because he considers that 
religion is a moral corrective and 
partly because he does not want the 


trouble of instructing his children in. 


a subject about which his own 
notions, if any, are vague and con- 
fused. On the other hand, the 
average parent is keenly interested 
in the development of general educa- 
tion—the raising of the school- 
leaving age, the improvement of 
secondary and technical training and 
the opening of educational facilities 
from the school right up to the 
university for all children, irrespec- 
tive of means or social position. 
In his zeal for better secular educa- 
tion he treats the religious question 
as a side-issue. 

Thanks to the prevailing apathy 
there is little appreciation of the 
fact that what the Churches are 
attempting is to make up for their 
declining influence among the adult 
population by a new campaign of 
missionary work among the children. 
The avowed object of intensified 
religious instruction in schools is to 
ensure that the rising generation 
will be definitely and actively 
Christian. Like the Nazis and the 
Fascists, the Churches realise that 
much, indeed everything, can be 
done by persistent pressure on the 
plastic mind of the child from the 
earliest years to adolescence. Sucha 
method of moulding the child-mind 
is, of course, absolutely opposed to 
modern educational principles. The 
religious beliefs of teachers are very 
diverse, ranging from Fundamen- 
talism to atheism, but there is 
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virtual unanimity in the demand for 
freedom from clerical control in 
religious instruction or any other 
part of the school curriculum. Many 
teachers have had their hopes of 
promotion made vain because their 
religious views did not conform to 
the standards adopted by the clergy 
connected with their schools, and 
apart from this factor the teaching 
profession as a whole feels that it 
cannot and will not be treated as the 
obedient instrument of the clerical 
or any other profession. 

In this clash of professional inter- 
ests lies the only hope of achieving 
a broader conception of religious 
instruction than that advocated by 
the Churches in their corporate 
interests. Behind the teachers’ claim 
that, where religion is included in 
the curriculum, they must be free 
to teach it in their own way, lies 
the growing conviction that the 
method hitherto adopted in teaching 
religion is fundamentally unsound. 
In all subjects other than religion 
the teacher is expected to instruct, 
to awaken interest and—at least 
among the older children—to rouse 
the reasoning faculties. In religion, 
the most controversial and specula- 
tive of all subjects, he is expected 
to instruct, but only with a view to 
securing acceptance of the Christian 
point of view. In history, geog- 
raphy, science and all the ordinary 
school subjects, he teaches object- 
ively, encouraging the child to 
observe and to think; in religion 
he teaches subjectively, encouraging 
the child to believe: — 
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‘From the purely educational point 
of view this is a most 1asatisfactory 
situation. From the point of view 
of the British citizen cf tomorrow it 
has, however, a pectliar danger. 
The new world order, we are told, 
must be based on international 
understanding and amiy. How can 
British citizens contribute to that 
foundation if they cpproach the 
factor of religion—one of the most 
powerful in uniting anc also in divid- 
ing communities—wi-h an estab- 
lished bias in favour o? Christianity 
and a complete ignorance of other 
religions? To put the matter in a 
specific form, what ho7v= is there for 
unity of spirit between Great Britain 
and Russia and Chine if all British 
citizens maintain, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s words, that the ~ creative and 
dynamic power of Ch:stianity’’ is 
the essential leaven 2f industrial, 
social, and political life ? Again, these 
citizens have solemr responsibil- 
ities towards the irhabitants of 
the Dominions, Coloni23, and other 
parts of the Empire. How can they 
fulfil these responsikiities unless 
they have at least an elementary 
knowledge of the faiths that govern 
the outlock and aspirations of the 
various peoples concerned? The 
first step towards an intelligent 
grasp of the Indian problem, for 
example, is a study cf the main 
principles of Hinduism, Mohamm- 
edanism, Buddhism, and the other 
organised religions. Similarly, every 
effort to encourage the more back- 
ward Colonial races in education and 
self-government ‘must te guided by 
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a svmpathetic appreciation of their 
religious traditions. 

scund reasons, therefore, can be 
adwanced for a radical change in the 
metive and method of religious 
edacation in schools. Instead of the 
metive being to proselytize on 
benalf of a particular religion or 
reLgnous sect, it will be to reveal the 
chizracteristic features of all the 
grcat religions o? the world. Instead 
of zke method being that of the 
prodagandist, it will be in complete 
haccrony with the teacher’s usual 
metkod of presenting the facts in a 
cler and interesting fashion and 
wih the minimum of bias. Already 
a xumber of teachers have dealt 
wi-h the subject of religion on these 
lin23_ introducing accounts of beliefs, 
ritss and customs into historical 
ani geographical lessons and elso 
giuing, when describing the ages 
be ore history, an outline of the 
rel gious notions of primitive man. 
Treated in this way, religion has 
preyv2d to be a much more attractive 
subject than when only one fcrm 
wes presented in ceremonial and 
dozmatic form. The imagination 
of tke children has been stirred by 
the variegated strangeness of faiths 
in cther countries and other times, 
ani their understanding of history 
ani >i the complex world of today 
haz been illumined by learning 
something of the part that religion 
ha- played and is still playing in 
soda., .politicai and intellectual 
de~elopments. Such knowledge is 


-inceed an essential element in a 


libs-el education, and beyond its 
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direct educational value it has the 
priceless advantage of encouraging a 
spirit of toleration. No one can 
become acquainted, even super- 
ficially, with the evolution of religion 
and the almost endless variety of 
manifestations of the religious im- 
pulse without some effect on the 
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instinctive tendency to see nothing 
but ignorance and error in religions 
other than one’s own. It is a 
significant fact that students of com- 
parative religion invariably acquire 
a sympathetic and philosophical out- 
look on all religions. 

ADAM GowANns WHYTE 


EDUCATION 
BASED ON SCIENTIFIC, CONSIDERATIONS 


The Editor has asked me to write 
upon scientific education, a request 
I interpret as meaning education 
based on scientific considerations 
rather than science education. 

Now, I propose to break away 
from usual practice: I propose to be 
personal, and I do this because 
education for many years has not 
been for me a matter of theory, but 
of practical decision-making for a 
large family. Ihave a large family, 
four boys and a girl. Because my 
own education—if the maiming I 
suffered from the years of thirteen 
to seventeen could be so termed— 
remains memorable in my mind 
chiefly for the spiritual loneliness I 
suffered in my soul and the many 
beatings I suffered in my person, I 
determined to attempt something 
better for my children. 

Because, in England, education, 
like most other institutions, is or- 
ganized for private profit, it was not 
so easy to work out a scheme some- 
where near the objects I had in 
mind—objects in which my wife 
shared my views. 


In England it is accepted as 
natural that parents of the middle 
and upper classes should send their 
children away from home to boarding- 
schools, assigning to educators their 
own duties as parents, trusting to 
the best on such heads as proper 
diet, an atmosphere of kindness and 
so forth. 

As I remembered the inadequate 
diet of my own school and to it 
attributed later ill-health, I deter- 
mined to send no child of mine away 
from home. For, aside from this 
basic consideration, I came to the 
view that strangers, however well- 
meaning, cannot take the place of 
parents, and that the child-parent 
relationship is essential to the normal 
unfolding of the child’s emotional 
and mental life. 

Now education in England, as in 
most other countries, tends to be 
insular wherever it touches the sub- 
ject of race, history, and geography. 
It tends, also, to develop the class 
sense which is, in my view, one of 
the major obstacles to the good life 
in the Western scheme of things. 
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What, then, I wanted was a school 
which should fulfil certa.n conditions 
very clear in my mind. It had to 
be a school which would not seek to 
impose religious training on my 
children, because true religion is a 
matter of behaviour and not, as it 
was inculcated in my day, a matter 
of attending compulsory church 
services, learning a weekly collect 


and sitting through so-called “ Divin- 


ity ” lessons. 

Next, I wanted a school where my 
children would. meet and mix with 
children drawn from as many diff- 
erent strata of society =s possible. 
Last, I wanted them ic be taught 
without any nationaliscic bias. I 
did not want them to develop the 
belief that God, havirg made the 
British, launched out oz: an ill-ad- 
vised policy of creating “ foreigners.” 

In the end I found ir. the French 
Lycée in London the nearest school 
to this ideal I could find. It received 
children of a good many nationalities, 
it was secular—for the late French 
Republic had broker with the 
Catholic Church and secularised its 
State schools. Lastly, this school 
was not limited to a sirgle class: its 
pupils included the children of hotel 
chefs and of ambassacors, a nice 
vertical cross-cut which promised 
my children a catholic outlook as to 
their fellows. 

` Because French teachsrs have two 
advantages lacking in most categories 
of English school-teachers, I felt 
some confidence that my children 
would be well launcked by this 
institution. French schcol-teachers 
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‘ave first to pass a State examination 
of a high standard and, thereafter, 
zey have to take a diploma in 
aetagogics. Consider that approach 
z> the difficult art of teaching as 
>oatrasted with that of the average 
=reglish Public School (which is, of 
sDirse, a private school and open 
aniy to the sons of the comfortably- 
1>-do ). In those schools the choice 
se-zween two car.didates for a master- 
312p, the one offering a Double First, 
ze other a double Blue would go 
-nevitably to the latter. 

The French recognize that the job 
af teaching is a science and that 
zelore a graduate can take over a 
zess he or she must learn how to 
ssech. I consider that the scien*ific 
apzroach; just as I consider un- 
scientific the clouts by means of 
xEich my own form master ( whom 
i Jaate to this day ) attempted to 
zech me mathematics. That man 
I kate in retrospect as Samuel Butler 
ac2d his father—which is sayirg a 
2x1 deal. 

The first thing, then, in education 
¢ that the teacher should know his 
x her job and have it in his head 
zaal what he does is a difficult, 
mtricate and sudtle undertaking. 

Mext, given such a school as Í 
‘wave indicated, the question arises: 
xEat should be taught ? 

The answer must necessarily 
tenend on at what age the child is 
=) be taken from school. If at an 
sarly age, then one may assume that 
{ will be to begin earning, in which 
zate it is clear that there is much to 
22 said for utilitarian education. 
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Such instruction, however, is not 
education in the true sense of the 
word; rather is it preparation for 
economic servitude. No truly civil- 
ised state would permit children to 
leave school before eighteen years of 
age. 

Children who are to be left at 
school until their eighteenth year 
and, perhaps, thereafter are to 
receive further education at technic- 
al institute or university, will have 
to decide at what point they are to 
break off general education and turn 
to specialized work. 

Here the choice is between purely 
vocational education and cultural 
education ; or between education for 
practical ends and education as an 
embellishment and enrichment of 
life. I think that here the prac- 
tical problem is to secure before 
specialization as wide a cultural 
background as possible. Because I 
lack it, I greatly value the classical 
foundation, feeling that along that 
path so many of the finest minds of 
our race have found their way to 
self-fulfilment. Before I found by 
chance the French school referred 
to, I sent my eldest son to St. 
Paul’s School as a day boy. I 
stipulated that he should not receive 
Church of England religious teach- 
ing, having broken away from that 
institution myself at the earliest 
possible moment, 7.-e., when it was 
in my power firmly to decline to be 
confirmed. 

There my son was on the classical 
side and thus acquired knowledge of 
the Bible as literature by way of the 
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Greek Testament. Obviously, what- 
ever one’s attitude towards orthodox 
Christianity, one cannot educate a 
child to understand European cul- 
ture, without telling it something of 
the cult of Christ and the impact of 
Luther upon European history. 

At that ancient seat of learning 
my son’s performance was mediocre 
and his reports bore a strange 
resemblance to my own, though none 
was so bad as those. At eighteen he 
was on my hands with a smattering 
of Latin and Greek and the usual 
“subjects.” It was an imperfect and 
patchy background, but it had a 
cultural significance and the dis- 
cipline of the dead languages did 
more than was at that phase 
apparent. 

If you talk about learning to a 
child its mental response is something 
like this: What for? I prefer play. 
Learning begins in earnest when the 
child or adolescent has a definite 
objective. To provide that as early 
on as possible is, I think, tremen- 
dously important. Looking back 
I cannot recall once being told why 
I should work at school, or to what 
job in life I should direct my small 
talents. At eighteen my eldest son 
declared his intention to take 
medicine. No sooner was this object- 
ive clear in his mind than a dramat- 
ic change came over his habits. 
He worked into. the small hours 
and qualifted without loss of time. 
He once told me that his “little 
Latin and less Greek’’ had been of 
great use to him, rendering easier 
the memorizing of anatomical terms. 
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I think of even greater use was the 
discipline involved in acquiring 
some knowledge of those languages. 

General principles one can lay 
down, I think, but the handling of 
each child is an individual matter in 
which the parent and teacher must 
aim at the development of trends 
and aptitudes and even recognise 
their presence, where possible, before 
the child has conscious knowledge 
of their existence. This can be done 
only by intelligent watching. 

Now I have always reckoned my 
experience with my daughter's 
education to be uncommonly inter- 
esting. She went asa small girl to 
an English girl’s public school as a 
day scholar and she had bad reports, 
both as to work and behaviour. As 
she seemed bright and intelligent at 
home, I concluded that it was the 
repressive atmosphere of this typical 
English girl’s school which was at 
fault and, having heard of the 
French. Lycée, I transferred her 
there. The change was dramatic. 
The child learned the language 
swiftly and swiftly rose to the top 
of the school, thereafter passing to 
the Sorbonne, where she graduated 
with honours in Arts, later proceed- 
ing to Newnham, as a Research 
student, working for the Ph. D. 
degree—work suspended for other 
work connected with the war. One 
other child, a boy, matr:culated at 
Lille and went on to Cambridge with 
a State and University scholarship— 
the war once more ruining a scholas- 
tic scheme. Another boy, after 
finding the acquisition of a new 
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lerguage difficult, settled down and 
dc well until, because of changes 
made necessary by war, he had to 
be transferred to an English school 
( xuch to my regret). There remains 
oie son to acccunt for. He firmly 
dechned to fit into my scheme for 
han and, wisely, I think, I let him 
g> his own way, which was to the 
sra and ships. It is possible to push ~ 
a. tieory too far with education, for 
t=c much of the scientific approach 
may be unscientific in the final 
aae ysis. This boy developed a fair 
fcr writing that owed nothing to any 
lti he had been taught. In my 
vew the cultivation of any such 
telent is almost always self-educa- 
tDL 

] have trespassed on the patience 
o the reader to outline how one 
mar tackled this very interesting 
aad very difficalt problem in his 
own case—and, after all, it is what 
we do rather than how we theorize 
tEat counts. So now, having related 
wut I did, I will take leave to - 
thecrize. 

I believe that at this juncture in 
tke tortured progress of mankind 
ove of the basic needs of the world 
isinvernationalized school text-books 
arc, in particulay, history books. 

When I was a small child I was 


‘teuzht to consider Boers as the most 


dc testable of mankind: I have lived 
tc sze one of them, General Smuts, 
heroured throughout the world. It 
is znat sort of bias—the German 
chid learning to believe’ that 
Vainston Churchill is a monster; 
tke =nglish child that every German. 
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is a beast, and so on, that lays the 
foundation for future wars. History, 
as it is taught by nationalized 
history books, is one of the greatest 
breeders of war in the world today. 
It is part of the greater general evil 
of nationalism which cannot indulge 
in pride save by denigrating other 
peoples, other nations. 

For any scientific approach to 
education in the future surely we 
must aim at making our children 
citizens of the world, with a full 
appreciation of the curse of national 
sovereignties and all the hollow and 
foolish claims of superiority put 
forward by the teachers of the 
world’s children. Only in this way 
will they ever achieve the capacity 
to think clearly. When I look back 
over the years I see what a large 
part of the self-education I attempt- 
ed after leaving school consisted in 
unlearning general ideas that had 
been pumped into me by ignorant 
and foolish pedagogues. 

I have written this article with- 
out really possessing any qualifica- 
tion for writing it. What I have 
set down are merely the half-formed 
theories of a man preoccupied with 
the ever-present economic problems 
of the paterfamitias—now, Gott set 
Dank, somewhat easier. Yet, simple 
and common-sensical as they are— 
in fact, I would dare to say, utterly 
obvious, they are often the cause of 
alarm among my friends who reckon 
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me a crank. 

- Yet I have known boys, the sons 
of my friends, go from exclusive and 
costly Public Schools ( which are not 
public ) to one or other of the ancient 
universities, not as scholars, but as 
commoners, and emerge ignorant, 
stupid and dull members of society. 
I often think that had I submitted 
my own brood to the same influences 
the result might well have run on 
parallel lines. And so I am very 
glad that I didnot. I have children 
able to think clearly, with minds 
uncluttered by superstition or class 
or nationalistic bias, natural, normal, 
young human beings; youngsters, 
moreover, who can speak the two 
great tongues of the Western world 
with equal ease and fluency. 

I have set down 2,000 words 
under the ambitious title, ‘‘ Scientific 
Education,” and I see that what I 
have done is to indicate, in skel- 
etonized form, just one experiment 
in that general direction. I could do 
no more, but perhaps the reader 
who has done me the honour to 
follow me, will find in the experience 
I have set down the germ of an idea 
and see that the general direction 
has been towards what I will term, 
because that term has been given 
me by the editor, “‘ scientific Educa- 
tion.” FE must leave the specialized 
presentation of the case to others 
more skilled, more learned, and 
more wise than myself. 


GEORGE GODWIN 
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THE EVER-MODERN OLD 


[Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M. A, D. Paz. (Oxon.), is a lover of Sanskrit . 
culture, rendering it useful service in many ~ays.—ED. ] 


Very often: I have heard the 
remark that Sanskrit is out of date 
and does not satisfy the needs of 
modern civilization. But Europe, 
which is the birthplace of this very 
“modern civilization, ’ 
found Greek and Latin cut of date. 
The fact is that Europe is modern 
because it has not cut itself away 
from association with the ancient 
Greek and Latin. India, cut away 
from its ancient Sanskrit, is not 
able to become really modern, and 
is left far behind by the other 
nations. 

The genius of ancient India, as 
preserved in Sanskrit records, is its 
ability to be ever modern; on 
account of this mobility, this adapt- 
ability, Indian civilization has not 
met with the fate of many ather 
civilizations. The Greek civilization 
and the Greek Empire flourished 
only for a few centuries ; the Roman 
civilization and Empire did not fare 
better. There were the other still 


older civilizations of China, Babylon . 


and Egypt. They all have dis- 
appeared. Indian civilization start- 
ed life before these very ancient 
civilizations,.' passed through. the 
periods of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations and continued bright 
even during the so-called čark 
Middle Ages. It is only during the 
last few decades that the light of its 
civilization has become slightly dim. 


* has not 


While other civilizations flourished 
am= faded, Indian civilization re- 


-tacined evergreen. At every stage © 


wen signs of decay appeared, a. 
g-eat personality arose as the true 
representative of the old civilization 
and gave it a new impetus: Thus, 
lix2 the device of rockets within 
rockets, in which a fresh one with 
an enormous. velocity is discharged 
when the velocity of the previous 
one diminishes, Indian civilization 
has kept on its steady march through 
tke ages and still keeps moving. 

I may explain the nature of 
tris freshness in. Indian civilization 
tFrzugh some typical examples. 
The grammar of Panini continued 
tbrough the various stages in the 
development of Sanskrit grammar 
arc was never discarded nor super- 
sed2i, and though it was written 
cenzuries prior to the Christian era, 
it was still “fresh and mcdern”’ in 
the 2ighteenth century of that era. 
The Upanishads, composed even 
earlizr, continued ever “resh and 
mədərn ” . through century after _ 
ceacury and still remain objects. of 
adma:ration for the great thinkers of 
ths modern age. The theme of the 
Maaabharata and of the Ramayana 
gozs back perhaps to a much earlier 
ag> still, and has provided “modern” 
ideals for the Indians throughout 
its. Listory. 

Tne fact is that what -is old is 
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only the theme; the interpretation 
of the theme was ever fresh to satisfy 
the needs of all ages. The story of 
Pururavas and Urvasi in the Rigveda 
is re-presented in an original way in 
the Mahabharata and in quite a 
different way in the drama of 
Kalidasa. The story of Sakuntala 
in the Mahabharata is interpreted 
in quite an original way by Kalidasa 
in his world-renowned drama. The 
great poet Bharavi takes a well- 
known episode from the lives of the 
Pandavas in exile, when Arjuna 
won the Pasupata weapon after 
propitiating Siva, and he constructs 
out of this an epic interpreting the 
nation’s aspirations in his time. 
Visakhadatta takes the story of the 
victory of Chandragupta over the 
Nandas with the help of Chanakya 
and writes a drama that can appeal 
to the audience of his day. I can 
cite hundreds of instances like this. 

In this way, the leaders of the 
nation never allowed the old ideals 
to decay; they always gave them 
fresh and original interpretations. 
Conservatism conserved and preserv- 
ed but never allowed stagnation and 
rusting. In poetry the theme was 
always ancient and well-known ; but 
the form, the presentation, the 
interpretation was always new and 
original. The same was the case in 
science and in philosophy, in law 
and in religion. There was no 
period in history when there was 
poverty of material or poverty of 
genius to present that material in a 
form suited to the new age. The 
other civilizations had to find out 
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the material and also to devise the 
form; and when the form could no 
longer hold the material, the mate- 
rial dropped out instead of a new 
form taking it up, and the civiliza- 
tion vanished, This is the secret of 
India’s civilization having remain- 
ed young from the earliest period 
in man’s history up to recent times. 
If, instead of attempting to catch 
new foreign materials, modern 
Indians had tried to present the 
material of their old civilization in a 
modern form, perhaps Indians would 
have been well in the forefront 
among the nations of the modern 
world. 

The grammar of Paninican appear 
in the form of modern philology ; 
the Upanishads can appear in the 
form of modern metaphysics; the 
notions of elements and of matter 
in relation to the knowing subject, 
as propounded in the Sankhya 
philosophy, would be of considerable 
help in opening the doors of mystery 
in modern science if interpreted in 
terms of modern speculative science. 
The stories and the heroes of the 
Puranas would give political inspira- 
tion to modern Indians exactly as 
they did in the days of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi and other poets. 

“The ever-modern old” was the 
ideal of the exponents of ancient 
Indian civilization. The seven Rishis 
and Veda Vyasa are eternal; Suka, 
Markandeya, Dhruva and Sanat- 
kumara are eternally young; the 
perpetuity of the Vedas and of 
Dharma exhibits the same doctrine 
of civilization being’eternal. In the 
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modern world we are losing the 
game because we have to look for 
matter as well as the form in.which 
the matter is to be’ presented ; 
instead of being modern, we are now 
left ever behind the times. If we 
follow the ideals of our ancients, 


take up the old materia. from our’ 


profuse storehouse and put it into 
new forms, we can still catch up and 
overtake our rivals. ‘Otherwise, like 
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tke many other civilizations, our 
ardent civilization too may drop 
dcyn:- and in a future age Indian 
civilization will. remain what the 


. A:syrian civilization is to us new. 


Tke only way in which we can 
preserve our civilization is to take: 
the example of our ancients with 
ther ideal of “THE Ever-MoDERN 
OLD.” | 
C. KUNHAN RAJA 


POLITICAL DRUNKENNESS 


Lin Yutang is alarmed over’ the 
growing substitution of naturalistic for 
human values. ‘‘ Geopolitics: Law of 
the Jungle,” he claims in 4Asza and the 
Americas for April, is increasing in 
favour among the intellectuals. It is 
“primarily politics, the politics of 


world conquest or at leas: of world - 


struggles, consciously built cn strategic 
concepts of geography” and as con- 
sciously aloof from human values. 
A recent book by Prof. Nickolas Spyk- 
man of Yale has passages that parallel 
Mein Kampf and yet America's Strategy 
in World Politics has received enthusias- 
tic praise. Mr. Lin Yutang quotes 
from it :— [= 
The statesman who conducts foreign policy 
can concern himself with the values of justice, 
fairness and tolerance only to the extent that 
they contribute to or do not interfere with 
the power objective. They can be used 
instrumentally as moral justicication for the 
power quest, but they must be discarded the 
moment their application brings weakness. 


‘Passionate repudiation is the. only 
proper answer to this libel upon states- 
manship and upon Humanity. -Yet the 
President of Johns Hopkins University 
would have every Government official 
responsible for policy read this book 
once a year for the next twenty years. 


“ £ moral prostitution of the academic 
pomt of view ” indeed! . - 

tzeopolitics has a set of values, Mr. 
Lir Yutang concedes, but they are 
na-uralistic values and !. 
the t-ouble with naturalism is that too meny 
thirgs are becoming natural. The law of the 
junzle has become natural to our academic 
minis. Manslaughter has become scien-ii- 
ical-y natural. The bombing of school children 
has bəcome natural also. We have had 
eno“ gt: of naturalism. 

Tre answer of Confucius to natural- 
isnt was that “truth must not depart 
from human nature. If what is regar- 
dec estruth departs from human nature, 
it mey not be regarded as truth.” - 

. Kembers of a cynic generation uh, 
Mr. in Yutang writes, at those who. 
spe: for the freedom of India or who 
plezé for a complete break with power 
polftics or who believe ‘‘ that sincere 
co-cferation and good will between the 


-weszern democracies and Russia- are 


possinle by an act of human will.” > 

Those who are telling the world to go down 
the “sloody path of national suspicions and 
balazce of power call themselves *‘ realists.” 
At b«ttom it is only a question of freedom of 
the naman will versus determinism, tie 
ques-ioa whether good will has the power to. 
change the world: we make for ourselves. 
Peace 2 earth is an act of faith, and without 
faith-we shall not be saved, 


THE PLEASURE OF -PAIN 


[ It is a profound psychological truth that the South Indian writer and 
advocate Shri K. Chandrasekharan touches upon here. Pain and pleasure are 
always two sides of the same medal, though that is easier to recognise in 


retrospect.—ED.] 


It was a breezy evening and I was 
sitting on my verandah to enjoy 
reading a book. The book in my 
hand had the odour of fresh paper 
and print so pleasing to me. Also 
some of the pages of the book 
remained uncut. There is a quaint 
joy in cutting pages of a new. volume 
and one feels often more absorbed 
in that act than in the reading. 
Sometimes the thrill one experiences 
in the virgin freshness of a printed 
page opening out its hidden treasures 
is such that it cannot even be shared 
with another. 

My friend in the opposite house 
takes a mischievous pleasure in 
disturbing me whenever I am com- 
fortably reading. He therefore hal- 
looed to me from his window and, 
not waiting for any response or 
recognition, dashed across the road 
and was in an instant on a stool 
beside me. His eyes caught the 
beautiful paper-cutter in my right 
hand. “What a marvellous piece 
of ivory work that handle is! ? he 
exclaimed and almost snatched it 
from my grasp to look at it more 
closely. 

I could not suppress my obvious 
pride and satisfaction in being the 
possessor of such an art-treasure. 
The handle of the cutter was all finely 
carved into an entwining creeper in 


thick foliage, with a number of birds 
pecking at the clusters of grapes on 
its branches. My heart expanded at 
the thought of.its age and its long 
association with me. How many 
uncut leaves have I opened with that 
ivory knife! What harmless liberties 
have I not taken with it ! 

It was a birthday gift of a dear 
friend of my father, who used it also 
as his book-mark. He was a vora- 
cious reader and no doubt this cutter 
helped to ensure his speedy turning 
over of many pages. Among the 
many personal effects he left us, this 
one by chance came tome. I have 
cherished it deeply ever since my 
father became a fragrant memory. 

But memory traces both pain and 
pleasure though, curiously enough, 
the memory of pain turns into sweet 
recollection also. I remember a 
family-doctor .once handled this 
identical paper-cutter as an instru- 
ment to cleanse a fester on my leg. 
Oh, the pain that was caused to me 
as the edge of the ivory piece passed 
and repassed the mouth of my 
wound ! 

Remembrance came flooding in and 
I became all eagerness to commu- 
nicate to the friend beside me what 
had happened then. Yes, my doctor, 
who was more a physician than a 
surgeon, had mercilessly used the 
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cutter on me. I bravely put up 
with the excruciating pain without 
a single syllable of complaint escap- 
ing me. The doctor- was not un- 
observant of my heroism, for he 
patted me at the end for having 
shown such unusual fortitude for my 
youth and inexperience. Kecollec- 


tion assumed vividness and my. 


description gathered effect as the 
pleasure of ‘pain within me increased. 

Can it be, I wonder, that distance 
of time alone has lent distinct charm 


to the incident or is it but. a mere 


pose of the mind, deriving satisfac- 
tion in fancying joy in a painful past 
event ? The answer may not be so 
- simple or easy of divinaticn. Human 
experience keeps muck in store that 
strikes one as paradoxical even on 
superficial consideration. But there 
is no gainsaying that an inner signif- 
icance lurks in all this. Else, Kali- 
dasa ‘in. his Raghuvamsa would not 
have spoken of the pleasurable 
satisfaction in Rama and Sita as 
they gazed at their past sad experi- 
ences depicted in a on the 
palace walls :— 

- Though sorrows had engulfed them 
while wandering in the wilds of Dan- 
daka, sweet they became when dwelt 
upon. : 

Certainly it was the comparative 
security from sufferings alone that 
provided them the comforting 
thought and the communicable 
satisfaction regarding their past. 
Otherwise, passing through perennial 
tribulation, no human heart can 
relive its own past and recapture the 
pain of it with present equanimity. 
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very day we find mer of import- 
ance and affluence growing eloquent 
over their early adversity or reverses 
of fortune. The flourishing lawyer 
or the leader of the bar naturally 
warms up in describing to an aud- 
ienz2 his bad beginnings in the pro- 
fession. True, in his case, his present 
corcition being much above want, 
he derives strength of mind from 
res)anting ancient griefs. It is again 
a successful writer that can narrate, 
with a delightful sense of humour, 
70v7 in the days gone by editors and 
>ublshers had returned unceremo- 
niously his manuscripts. We are sure 
zhat by no means can a similar past 
stiz up soothing reveries in a breast 
zhaż is ever shaken. by gusts of dis- 
zus- and defeat in life. 

‘Noa doubt, then; the pleasure of 
Dain is generated by the absence of 
actuclity of sadness. The difference 
Setween an actuality and an imag- 
mative experience accounts for the 
strange human psychology- which 
griəvəs not over a painful past event, 
but receives exhilaration in recollec- 
fing t. The domain of art draws a 
creat deal upon this pleasure of pain 
for ckastening human emotions. But 
for our: sweetest songs being “ those 
that vell of saddest thoughts ” much 
that [s' powerful in poetry and soul- 
flling in literature will appear quite 
Com-ronplace and lacking in spir- 
iual quality. Desdemona’s tragedy 
could not be a more enduring classic 
it the last scene, where Othello stifles 
her sweet breath with a pillow, had 
mt >2en introduced by the master 
p.aywright. Really none could bear 
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the sight of such a gruesome murder 
in actual life and no court of justice 
could tolerate the culprit as: we do 
Othello for not having loved his wife 
wisely. Again we feel surprised that 
Valmiki should have introduced a 
second exile for Sita towards the 
close of his immortal epic. But, do 
we not read and read again the lines 
of Sita’s lament and share her pangs 
of heart only to feel more elevated 
with: her own resolve to love her 
Rama through succeeding births ? 
Imagined suffering and an actual 
sorrow are so widely apart that, 
whereas the one enables the human 
heart to rise to mental heights un- 
scalable otherwise, the other only 
puls the human spirit down and 
plunges it in gloom. Great writers 
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are the possessors of such fine imagi- 
nation, and therefore give us of the 
best in literature. When we have 
listened humbly to their speech we 
are healed of our infirmities and 
know the peace that comes of under- 
standing. The pleasure of pain is 
so true that it is a healthy antidote 
to many a deleterious influence upon 
life. It can cure the stony heart, 
which knows of no blue horizon 
beyond, of its false sense of security 
and stagnant selfishness. Those that 
know that assuredly the best people 
are saved from folly not by the 
intellect but by the heart, will easily 
subscribe to the creed of daily in- 
creasing the dose of such Pleasure of 
Pain. 

K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


INDECENT BOOKS 


“A Bombaite”’ is to be congratu- 
lated on drawing public attention in 
The Evening News of India of 2and 
August to a crying evil—the indecent 
books and magazines displayed in 
Bombay book-stalls. 


That a certain type of sham-erotic liter- 
ature is now on sale in dozens of little book- 
shops in Bombay and that it can do harm to 
immature minds, there is little doubt. [ No 
doubt whatever, we should say !] The police 
have an unquestionable right to step in and 
stop the sale of such literature. They also 
have a more important duty—to stop the 
wholesale dissemination of such literature 
from the source of supply, the publishing 
houses concerned. l 


= The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
had this evil forcibly brought to its 
attention as long ago as 1939. Ait its 
meeting on the 27th July in that year 
Mr. Nosir C. Bharucha protested vig- 
orously against it, in the interest of 
youthful morals. His resolution called 
on the Corporation to warn book-stall 
proprietors to stop displaying obscene 
pictorial “ literature,” under penalty 
of loss of licence. His resolution was 
duly referred to the Law Committee of 
the Corporation, for consideration and 
report. That Committee may be still 
deliberating, as the evil apparently 
persists unabated. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
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Gerald Heard has the great merit of - 


driving his thought deep amid the roots 
of our discontent. He finds that the 
very continuity of human history is 
now menaced by .a twofold and recip- 
rocal fissure in the unity of man. 
The unity of the individual is split, 
or rather destroyed by a monstrous 
hypertrophy. Man’s consciousness of 
the external world is no longer coun- 
terpoised by any knowledge of, or belief 
in, the world within. His expansion 
has outrun all his power of cohesion: 
indeed his power of cohesion, of control 
and self-mastery, whether by religious 
belief or traditional life-wisdom, has 
now become almost vestigial. He is 
become a sort of anarchic automaton. 
Hence, the second fissure. The coher- 
ence of human society is threatened 
as never before: because there is no 
‘organic, preconscious cohesion, no 


instinctive harmony, continuously pro~ - 


ceeding from a society of integrated 
persons. Therefore, a vast enlargement 
of the state is required merely to pre- 
vent social chaos. And this enlargement 
of the state still further weakens the 
capacity for individual responsibility. 
Mr. Heard’s substantial book and 
Mr. H. G. Wood’s compact little 
volume of lectures have in common a 
recognition that Western civilisation is 
now in the throes of a profound spir- 
itual as well as material crisis. Both 
look for salvation (if salvation is to 
come) from the rebirth of religion, 


* Man the Mastery. By GERALD HEARD., 


(Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 


tLough the meaning of that phrase 
ir their thought is rather different. 
Another difference is that Mr. Heard is 
nzre urgent and more desperate. A 
stll more important one is that he 
thinks more deeply than Mr. Wood 
ie the problem of creating a new 
pclitical form tor a human society. 
M=. Wood appears to take < good many 
things for granted which Mr. Heard 
canot: neither can I—for example, 
tr= survival of representative democ- 
racy in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Taat is not to say that Mr. Wcod’s 
little book is superficial. On the 
ccitrary, within its own compass it is 
fearless and penetrating. 

Part of Mr. Wood’s thesis can best 
be summarized in his own words :— 

The conceptions of Liberty, Justice, Mercy 
an. Truth which cnce prevailed have been 
dissarded by greet peoples and we are 


threatened with a paganism worse than of 
olc....These conceptions were derived from 


‘Gr ece and Palestine and...orr feeling for 


huzsanity owed to Christianity a confidence, 
a rage and a depth not previously known. 
The new totalitarianism, whether 
Ccnmunist, Nazi or Fascist, is the 
mest formidable menace to the 
spxitual elementin Western civiliza- 
ticn. Mr. Wood, like Mr. Heard, is 
quite impartial in his condemnation 


‘of totalitarianism. The total sub- 


ore:nation of the individual to the state 
is 13 evil in Russia asin Germany. But 
he does not, like Mr. Heard, face the 
imalications of the contradiction that 
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the present war is being fought with 
Germany and Russia as the main 
antagonists; neither does he enquire 
into the causes of the simultaneous 
emergence of totalitarian government 
in so many European countries. Heis 
content with a generalization. 

So far as I can see, the failure, intellectual 
and moral, of our post-war world is universal. 
We are all involved in it, Bolshevik and 
Fascist, totalitarian and democrat, the right, 
the left and the centre in politics, the 
churches as well as the political parties, 
pacifist and non-pacifist, all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God. To acknowl- 
edge our failure and our own part in it is 
our only hope. 


That is true enough, on its own 
level ; yet one is inclined to ask: What 
does it effectively mean? For Mr. 
Wood it appears to mean that we have 
all failed in loyalty to the Christian 
faith. That may be true. But since 
when did we all profess to adhere to 
it? Is it true to imply, as Mr. Wood 
does, that prior to the war of 1914- 
1918 Europe was Christian in any 
meaningful sense? If we say that 
Europe failed in loyalty to the Christ- 
ian faith, we must also make it clear 
that Europe as a whole had ceased to 
acknowledge the validity of the Christ- 
ian faith. 


Is there any chance of its doing so 
again? J see but little, though Mr. 
Wood believes this .is the only hope. 
The Churches are all deeply involved in 
the present struggle: which is pretty 
conclusive evidence that the only 
effective “religion” in Europe today 
is the religion of assertive nationalism. 
A Christianity which overrides the 
claim of the nation-state is practically 
unknown. It may exist in theory, but 
in practice it does not. The reason 
is obvious. The vast majority of 
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Western men+have ceased to believe 
in Christianity. 

Possibly, °a minority will come to 
believe in Christianity, in some sense, 
again. But Mr. Wood, after declaring 
that a revival of Christian belief is 
necessary, indicates that what is re- 
quired is belief in the same form of 
Christianity .as that which has been 


` abandoned. 


For St. Paul and the primitive Church the 
meaning of the cross depended on faith in 
the resurrection. Clearly it makes a profound 
difference in our attitude whether or not we 
believe that the man who hung and suffered 
on the cross has been declared the Son of God 
with power by being raised from the dead. 


Clearly it does; but equally clearly 
it makes a profound difference to 
the possibility of belief whether the 
resurrection is understood as a 
physical resurrection or something 
different: 

Mr. Wood appears simply to ignore 
this crucial question. Perhaps rightly, 
he takes it for granted that Christianity 
must be based on a belief in the 
physical resurrection of Jesus. If that 
be so, then I am quite certain that a 
revival of Christianity is impossible. 
Western men are not going to believe 
again in the physical resurrection of 
Jesus. That is a dogmatic statement 
concerning the future, which may be 
proved to be wrong. I can only say 
that I am convinced it is true. 

If effective Christianity, that is to 
say, Christianity with acknowledged 
power to override the claims of the 
state, depends on belief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, there will be no 
effective Christianity in Europe. At 
the outside only 10 per cent. of 
Europeans believe in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus today, and in the 
technically advanced countries the 
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proportion is very much smaller: 
perhaps not more than I per cent. And 
those who believe in it s3 implicitly 
that ‘their consequent Eslief in the 
omnipotence of the Chrisiian God is 
such that they disregard the authority 


‘of the’state when it conflizts with the. 


commands of God—and -that is the 


l only valid test—is much smaller still. 


There are not more than a few 
thousand of these Old Bel=vers in the 
whole of Europe, and they are perse- 
cuted everywhere. Mr. Wood, himself, 
is certainly not one of then. . 
Unless Christianity purzes itself .of 
this‘ radical ambiguity ard equivoca- 


. tion, it will have.no future in Europe. 
The attempts that are beng made to > 
_. establish a kind of Catholic totalitarian- 


~ ism dre bound in the long run to fail. 


ity: that I can see, 
' genuine; not an artificial. rebirth of 


Now tali auxilio, nec defersoribus istts, 
will the Christian God be established 


as’ sovereign in the heart= and, minds 


of men. 


Indeed, the only hope for Christian- 
is the hope of a 


Christianity : that is, the emergence of 


a Christianity based on a belief in the 


~ spiritual resurrection of Jesus, and in 


this asan event happening within the 
individual soul, as a corsequence of 
the: fearless contemplaticn of, and 


imaginative participation in, the- life. 
‘and death of Jesus, understood from 


the beginning as a man, dering from 
other men only by his wiscom and the 


profundity of his belief in the love of 


God. for men.: The resurrection of 
J esus, thus understood and axperienced; 
is the rebirth of the human soul: the 


w birth’ of the assurance in ourselves 
<> that, if we follow the voice of God; 
- calling us to deeper understanding. and 


greater love, even though it lead us 


l 
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taz it probably will)..to earthly 
dieser, nevertheless—‘‘in spite of 
all” as Katherine Mansfield said at 
zhe last,—-Love triumphs. Before what 
*s -evealed, in the’ very shipwreck and 


disas-er of Love, men ultimately must 


5o their heads. 


.. That, it seems to me, is a Christián- 
zt which is inherently eternal, and 
whicl men may come to acknowledge. 
Its a Christianity which is inherently 
xEversal: for the experience it sancti- 


433 end exalts to the highest place jin 


arnan happenings is a universal ex- 
22-feace. Whether it will ever triumph 
acnversally is another matter. But 
a2-heps not a very important matter. 
Tt: inportant matter is that-Christian- 
-t4 oÏ this kind shall not perish from the 
aactk, because it represents the striv- 
‘rg of Life for more abundant life; it 
~epresents the rejection of the criterion 
ai * success,’ the repudiation of what 


works, for what is good, regardless of _ 


tke consequences; it represents what 


Seats called “the new birth of human . 


he-oism, the electric fire: tending. to 
pacify” the mass of human dross and 
inertia. It represents Life conscious 
arl aware in man of its own divine 


‘paicpese, and obedient to it, and it 


akre 

- “do not clearly see how such a 
priicple of religion and life could ever 
be organised into, an institution, or 


‘ 
Py 
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be-ome the acknowledged source of a 


au hority within a human society. |`- 


JerJ’s idea is that a humanly toler- 
ab future depends on the conscious 
tcrnation of a hierarchical society by 
a <ciritual and non-violent élite. 
is, 1C doubt, in theory the solution of 
men’s problem today. But how; in 


che extreme predicament in which’ we.” 
starc, does high spiritual wiscom ; 
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obtain social authority ? Heard believes 
that it will ultimately happen simply 
because all other principles of authority 
must fail. They may produce a tem- 
porary order as the alternative to sheer 
chaos; but the order will be superficial, 
and the concealed violence done to the 
human spirit intolerable. Every other 
principle of authority, save the spir- 
itual wisdom which returns good for 
evil, will be short-lived in the modern 
world now zm extremis. It will simply 
break down. The industrialism which 
compels men into herd-solidarity, and 
will in the immediate future enforce 
Western man into the servile totalita- 
rian state, will nevertheless make 
totalitarian violence impossible as a 
permanent solution, because a machine- 
society, based on applied science, must 
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continually generate men of disinterest- 
ed intelligence to run it. Totalitarian- 
ism must generate its own nemesis. 

The day will therefore come when 
men of the highest wisdom will be 
called to the place of authority, because 
mankind will have no alternative. 
From the false order which now . 
demonstrably ends in death, men will 
inevitably recoil into the true order 
which is life. God will be enthroned 
again. But he will not, and cannot 
be, the God of extant Christianity. He 
can only be the God whom Jesus 
divined and obeyed, whom other great 
prophets and teachers throughout the 
world have divined and obeyed, whose 
servants are known and recognised by 
what they are, because they are “wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves. ”’ 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


THE TWIN DOCTRINES” 


This is a new addition to the Wisdom 
of the East Series, and by an author 
who has long been associated with 
the activities of the Buddhist Lodge 
in England. In nine chapters, Mr. 
Humphreys has essayed to demonstrate 
the generally accepted principles 
involved in the teachings relating to 
karma and reincarnation, and to meet 
some of the better known objections 
that are often raised when these 
subjects are discussed. He has per- 
formed a prodigy of compression, and, 
although much that he writes will 
need qualification or elaboration, the 
volume is bound to interest many 
readers to whom the ideas brought 
forward will be new, and who have 
not hitherto thought of a third possibil- 





ity as between the opposing claims of 
blind chance and arbitrary governance 
in matters affecting the evolution of 
this world and the endless varieties of 
beings who dwell upon it. 

It is difficult to imagine any one 
who will.dispute the author’s conten- 
tion that if the doctrine of karma be 
true it becomes necessary to consider 
whether any reconstruction of Western 
civilization is not doomed to failure 
“unless it is based on conscious co- 
operation with this ultimate and all- 
embracing Law.” At the same time, 
Mr. Humphreys is the first to admit 
that this item in the eleventh of the 
twelve Nidanas (causes of existence ), 
“belonging to the most subtle and 
abstruse doctrines of the. Eastern 
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metaphysical system ” ( te quote Mme. 
Blavatsky ), is not without its own 
obscurities, and that he* would be 
foolish indeed wko claimed a thorough 
knowledge of its operations or implica- 
tions, even within the limitations of 
what we know as human life. But 
why. does he confine his reference to 
‘reconstruction to ‘‘ Western civiliza- 
tion” ? His bias in this respect is 
observable also ir: his brief treatment 
of karma in relazion to duty, where, 
writing of the danger in another’s duty, 
he says that this admonition of the 
Bhagavad Gita “is the basis of the 
Eastern virtue of minding one’s own 
business which the West, in its enthu- 
siasm for social service and good works, 
is apt to ignore.” It may be thought 
puerile to mentior this point; but the 
subject-matter of this slender volume 
is of the highest importance, and the 
obtrusion of personal views is not help- 
ful to its advocacy. In this connec- 
tion, Mme. Blavatsky (quotations 
from whose writings are much in 
evidence ) pcinted out that “in socio- 
logy, as in all branches of true science, 
= the Jaw of universal causation holds 
- good,” and she enjoined each of her 
students ‘‘ to do his utmost to help on, 
by all the means in his power, every 
wise and well-considered social effort 
which has for its object the ameliora- 
tion of the cond:tion’ of the poor.” 
Her spirited denunciation, too, cf 
vivisectional practices, is widely known. 
Who of us knows the wider track of 
karmic law ? Mr. Humphreys does 
well to emphasize that karma is love 
as well as justice. 

It may be that some of the difficul- 
ties encountered bv one reader of this 
book are due to the facility which Mr, 
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Tumohreys displays in shifting the 
cmphasis as between what he calls the 
= Wisdom-Religicn ” (plain Theosophy 
so some) and the philosophical terms 
compzised in the exoteric schools of 
Buddist tradition. As examples, he 
writes that “ Conscience is a Karmic 
mencry’’; that “that which rein- 
arnazes is not an immortal soul but 
the product of countless lives, a bundle 
cf att-ibutes called Character,” lacking 
any clement of-immortality; and at 
rage 36 he quotes from a Japanese 
scriptare, whose name he does not 
gve w, and which expresses the view 
taat “ In action there is no distinction 
ketwe2n right and wrong, but people 
make a distinction for their own silly 
canvenience.”’ In each of these cases 
we think the author will agree that he 
sLoulc have-said more, or nothing at 
ad. It would be an impertinence to 
stggest that he does not know the 
teaching with regard to the principle 
o Baddhi, and the accepted distinc- 
tbn between what we may call divine 
ccnscience, and the human variety; 
or the exegesis of the Buddhist teach- 
irs thet “ Karma is that moral kernel 
(=f ary being) which alone survives 
dcath and continues in transmigra- 
tion” , or the precept from The Voice 
oj the Silence that “ The self of Matter 
ard th2 SELF of Spirit can never meet. 
Orie cf the twain must disappear; 
there s no place’ for both.” None- _ 
th=-less, these matters need reiteration, 
in the “ace of Mr. Humphreys’s appeal 
to the “ Wisdom-Religion,” otherwise 
he may be caught in the karma of 
m sleccing his readers upon important 
issues. while providing a veritable 
fecst of suggestive and provocative 
thuga: ! 


B. P. HOWELL 
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The present volume treats of “ Gen- 
eral Principles and the Kingdom of 
Values” and analyses the specific 
types of value. Most unfortunately, 
it was not given to the author to 
complete the work; he has been taken 
away before his time and almost in the 
middle of his present undertaking. 
This is very much to be regretted. 

Mr. Sreenivasa Iyengar clearly dis- 
tinguishes the scope and the ‘problems 
of a science of values from ethics, with 
which it is often confounded even by 
some eminent philosophers. What is 
‘‘good’’ in general must be disting- 
uished from what is ethically “right.” 
The latter is only a species of the wider 
genus of value in general: While this 
distinction is important, it may not 
be final. All values must be capable 
of being subsumed under the highest 
value. There are people who think of 
ethical value as the highest or as 
value par excellence. To them the good 
would be tantamount to moral virtue 
or what is ethically right. ‘‘ The good 
will alone is good,” they would say. 
Mr. Iyengar, however, although believ- 
ing in some kind of hierarchy of 
goods, does not hold ethical good to be 
the meaning of all good. He may be 
right. But still the unity of all values 
is a problem which has to be faced, 
and which he does not face in the 
present volume. For him values are 
various or different in kind, and they 
are only externally related to each 
other. 

The question will naturally be raised, 
what is value? The author’s reply is 
that the value of an object is its satisfy- 


ingness. Pt is not a quality which is 
inherent in the object. It is a property 
which is acquired by it through its 
relation to the subject. It is thus an 
“emergent.’’ It is because the individ- 
ual is attached to certain universes of 
desire that he has different “‘ norms” 
of valuation; and the value of an 
object is determined with reference to 
the norm employed in the appreciation 
ofit. Thus value is both relative and 
subjective. The object has no value 
in itself. It has mere validity, which 
is nothing but its capacity or fitness to 
satisfy some desire. In this sense we 
can say that all value is merely con- 
tributory or instrumental. A thing has 
value in so far as it satisfies. There is 
no “intrinsic ” value. 


This view is only partially correct. 
We naturally think of certain values 
as being merely accessory or means to 
an end, and other values as being ends 
in themselves and so intrinsic. As a 
matter of fact, intrinsic value should 
be the only real value. That which is 
good in itself alone is good. Mr. 
Iyengar thinks otherwise. The reason 
is that he distinguishes value from 
being. Being is one thing and value 
another, and there is a hiatus between 
the two. A thing may exist in itself, 
but it has no value in itself. It has 
value in so far as it subserves an end. 
But then value hangs in mid-air. It 
is not grounded in being, and has no 
necessary connection withit. It is only 
attributed to being by the appreciating 
subject. Is it not a great illusion? A 
thing which really has no value is 
appreciated by us as valuable. This 
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ae fact.” It stands for untold pessibilities 
A potentialities of approximation to 


<. delusiye, -- 
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‘at every stage of valuation. 


‘reality which has power over us. 
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will cut at the very roof of all value. 
Mr. Iyengar fails properly to reconcile 
value with being. He keeps to the 


beaten track of common-sense, ‘where 


we distinguish being whic is in itself 
and value which is for us. A deeper 
analysis must shake this common-sense 
view. The real philosophical problem 
is to find being which is valuable in 


‘itself, something like- being which is 
~ bliss, the very soul oi salisfyingness, 


as in Vedanta. 


We said that the value of an object 
is determined by its conformity or 
otherwise to-a norm or a-standard of 
value. The norm, accorcing to Mr. 
Tyengar, is. the ideal which we seek to 
It is never fully realised in a 


‘Ifa thing fully and completely 
eal it, there would be no sense in 
discerning its conformity ar non-con- 
formity to the norm, whichis what we 
mean by the perception cf its value. 
But can such an ideal ke anything 
more thana figment of the imegination, ` 
a will-o’-the-wisp which we can never 
catch? .Its power over us will be 


_ We contend that the id2al must be 
based upon a higher kind oi reality, 


= which we only dimly and vaguely ‘per- 


ceive but which is fully realised in it- 
self and apart from any empirical fact, 
It is not 
an empty human fancy, brt a higher 
Fur- 
ther, the ideal, being nor-empirical, 


~ must‘ultimately be one, the scul of all 
. Valuation. 
completely satisfy. 


Such an ideal alone can 
' From empirical 
satisfactions we pass on to a satisfac- 
tion which is timeless and eternal, In 
this way, we can give meaning to the 
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‘conception of ‘‘ eternal values.” ‘There 


is no room for eternal values in Mr. 
Iyengar’s analysis. He starts with 
different forms cf value and different 
norms employed in those forms. 
then.we have still to answer ‘the 
questions,—Can we -keep the ideals. 
apart ultimately ? Is there no’ inner 
unity in them? What is the ultimate 
form of satisfyingness or the value in 
ali values? These are inconvenient 


_ questions on the present hypothesis. 


The second part of the present vol- 
ume is devoted tc a detailed considera- 
tion of each specific form of value,— 
organistic, recreative, hedonistic, econ-. 
omic, personal, sccialistic, intellectual, 
esthetic and moral. Beyond these is 
worth or worthiness which is the inher- 
ent character of spirit, and where value 
ceases to be-external or objective, and ` 
30 ceases to be value in the ordinary - 
sense. 


Mr. Iyengar has something very 
interesting to say on each of these 
„values, We may note a few instances. 
He distinguishes recreation from work, 
and shows how work can and ought to- 
be raised to recreation. In recreation 
we have the sense of freedom and 
joy. There'is no compulsion. We are 


disinterested in the results except where. 


sport has itself become, as in big inter- 
national contests, and as opposed to 
its own proper nature, a matter of 
competition and a “will to win. Real 
sport must be completely disinterested 
and free from any sense of possessiveness 
with regard to results. In this connec- 
tion, the author advocates a new social 
order where instead of. the killing work 
of the factory, the workman will have 


free scope for his cwn imagination and -` 
inventiveness and where he can change’. 4, 


work into play. Such work alone can 


But... 
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develop the man, and give him both 
freedom and joy which are the charac- 
teristcs of real spirit. 


Æsthetic value has some affinity 
with recreation. The urge to create 
here does not come from any perception 
of beauty. Beauty may result or may 
not result. It is only a product of 
esthetic creation, not its origin. The 
urge comes from within te express an 
idea of a truth of life or the play of 
some human passion. In all cases, it 
is a desire for self-expression in the 
object. The joy of the artist or of 
the spectator, however, is transient, 
dependent as it is upon the contempla- 
tion of, and the recreation of the 
sentiment behind, the esthetic object. 
It is not permanent. It lacks the 
integration of life. The artist only 
realises a one-sided value, or value in 
the object. What he creates in the 
object may have no relation with his 
life, which may be on quite a lower 
plane or the plane of the senses. 


What alone can remedy this is moral 
value. Moral value pervades all our 
life’s activities and not a particular 
sort of activity only. Hedonic value 
is good, but it must be moral. So also 
economic value, esthetic value etc. 
In the sphere of morality, man creates 
not something in the object, but in 
himself,—he creates value in himself, 
the virtuous will. A man of virtue has 


The Graphic Art of U.S.S.R. By 
SHEIKH AHMED. (Free India Publica- 
tions, Lahore. As. 4). Graphic art 
has developed greatly since the Revolu- 
tion. State Control, the writer shows, 
uses art in mass education, assuring 
the artist economic security. It is 
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the right petspective and balance in 
everything that he does. He always 
aims at goodness because he himself is 
good. This moral value culminates in 
spiritual worth or worthiness, where all 
conflict between will and desire has 
ended, and spirit alone rules with its 
two aspects of worthiness-to-do or 
righteousness and worthiness-to-be or 
love. 

It is beyond doubt that the author | 
has displayed in this book much erudi- 
tion, comprehension and high powers 
of critical analysis. But at the same 
time, it gives evidence of departmental, 
and not integral, thinking. Perhaps 
Mr. Iyengar was himself conscious of 
this, for he promised to answer the 
more ultimate questions directly and 
at length in a second volume. Here 
his scope is limited. It is a detailed 
and empirical study of value. It 
belongs to the middle heights of our 
value-experience. We also think that 
reducing the size of the book would 
have added to its value. As it is, the 
author is easily led into unnecessary 
dilation and collateral thinking. There 
is not sufficient concentration on a few 
main issues. There can be no doubt, 
however, of the great competency and 
the labour which the author has shown. 
in the whole arrangement and in the 
general level of the argument. 


G. R. MALEANI 


recognised that beautiful illustrations 
keep up public interest in literature. 
Said Lenin, “Enrich your mind with 
the knowledge of all those treasures 
which humanity has produced.” The 
graphic arts are contributing their mite. 


V. M.I. 


ane 
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FACTS—POSITIVE A*D NEGATIVE * 


In the course of ten chapters, Dr. 
A. C. Das, lecturer in the Post-Graduate 
Department of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, has attempted a systematic and 
thoroughgoing analysis of the concept 
of Negation and Negative Fact and 
` discussed the concomitant Doctrine of 


Truth and Error. The volume contains . 


substantially the text of zhe author’s 
doctoral thesis and there is no doubt 
that it reveals full and effective control 
-. over the schools of different thinkers and 
system-builders of. European philos- 


ophy who have had to discuss the. 


nature of Negative Fact and Negation 
. in developing their distinctive doctrines. 
A :professional philosopher generally 
loses temper or simply picies the poor 
man-in-the-street when the latter finds 
it impossible to mount to the dizzy 
heights of the former’s intellectual 
speculation, but illustrations like 
“Socrates is not a triangle”. and 
“Two monkeys one with and another 
without a tail” would attract and 
enliven the minds even of kymen! 

Dr. A. C. Das has endeavoured to 
maintain two important and significant 
conclusions :—( 1) ‘There is nothing 


' like negative fact,” and (2) in “the 


situation of negation, the ideal has as 
important a part to play as the real.” 
Dr. Das has confined his thesis to an 
`- examination of the views of leading 
European logicians and philosophers 
like Bergson, Bradley and others, and 
only a passing reference is made to 
`“ Indian Logic” and the ‘ Pramana ” 
of “ Anupalabdhi” admitted by some 
schools. Į have heard the charge that 
discussions on Sanskritic texts are arid, 


asctract and dry, and I would invite ` 
attention to one. or two contexts | 
aw- merely to demonstrate the u:ter ` 
Æx of foundation of the charge buz to 
ge that in the matter of aridness 
and dry-as-dust discussions European 
23ləsophy has beaten Indian systems 
alow! But the discussion on pages., 
262-3 and that cn pages xvili-xix. 


'xoald easily prove the charge of 


“Words, Words, Words ” levelled by a 
w21-known author against philosophy — 
acd philosophers. 
i is the main conclusion of 
> Das that there is nothing ‘ike 
qe ni vies fact; it should be observed 
-ket if there can be a positive fact, by 
Ee same logic and the same laws of 
-aught and postulates of knowledge— 
az «ct, whatever supports the so-ca“led 
>eãiive fact—there must be negative 
<a> as well, There is absolutely 
aking illogical or unphilosophical in 


zbe position. I am unable to` see why 


> Das fights shy of admitting the 
‘vel dity of the negative fact. 

Eut the second conclusion which he 
Aes argued, that in a negative situation, 
er 2 situation in which the negative 
el: ment predominates or monopolises 
tention, the “ideal ” plays as import- 
awa rôle as the “real,” considerably 
rerralises the philosophic potency of | 
Eis main conclusion. If Dr. Das had 
pressed into service the celebrated 
fecctment of “negation” by. Indian 
Dbrtians, he would easily have realized 
tha- “‘ negative fact ” should be assigned 
co-rtdinate logical and intellectual 
storus with ‘‘ positive fact.” The rea- 
æ stated by the Indian logicians are., 
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irrefutable. They admit, for instance, 
“Pragabhava’’—negation of anything 
prior io its coming into existence ; 
“Annyonya-abhava’’—reciprocal nega- 
tion such as “X is not Y,” “ Day 
is not night” etc.; ‘‘ Pradhvamsa- 
abhava ’’’—negation by destruction and 
“ Atyanta-abhava ”—complete non- 
existence. Itis impossible to go into 


details in this brief notice, but the. 


Indian logicians centuries ago empha- 
sized the universal truth that if the 
different objects of the universe are to 
be understood in their independence 
and distinctive individuality, and if the 
constitutive and intellectual boundaries 
are to be marked without transgression 
of frontiers, negative fact should be 
deemed to be endowed with and to 
enjoy a co-ordinate status with positive 
fact. 
position. . 

That is why “ Abhava” (negation) 
was classified as an independent 
“ Padartha,” an entity or a category 
like “Dravya” or “Guna” ( a substance 
or an attribute). A positive fact, likea 
forged currency note or any other pinch- 


Indian Architecture (The Islamic 
Period ). By Percy Brown. (D.B. 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bombay. 
Rs. 15/- ) : 

If the first volume of this book 
( reviewed in the February ARYAN 
PATH ) could be applauded as the ful- 
filment of a long-felt need, the same 
can be stated with even greater 
justification of this second volume. 
For, since the great discoveries of 
India’s earlier past, Indo-Muslim art 
has in the last decades met with rather 
undeserved neglect. Besides the brief 
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beck, notwithstanding its apparent and 
alleged positive characteristics and its 
positive appeal to senses and under- 
standing is, as a matter of fact, a pure 
negative fact, Thus a certain amount of 
“ pragmatism ” is inherent in the very 
constitution of the human mind and 
intellect. It.is idle to contend that on 
analysis the negative fact turns out to 
be positive. Onecan maintain equally 
legitimately that the so-called positive 
fact on analysis turns out to be negative 
(as in “ Neti-Neti”). It is therefore 
absurd to believe that “To criticise 
pragmatism is like flogging a dead 
horse.” Pragmatism, far from being a 
dead horse, is a very virile and vigorous 
race-horse, alive and kicking thought- 
less and incompetent critics ! 

None of the fore-noted comments 
would, however, detract from the 
general’ excellence of the treatment 
adopted by Dr. Das, who has shed 
some new light on the problem of 
negation and negative fact. University 
students engaged in advanced post- 
graduate research will surely find the 
volume searching and stimulating. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 


surveys in the Cambridge History of 
India only a few monographs of modest 
size have been brought out on the 
architecture of the period. The present 
volume, with its diligent condensation 
of the vast material, its useful com- 
parative charts of architectural forms, 
its chronological lists and its cautious 
reconstructions will, therefore, prove 
of great help. 


Unfortunately the author has ignor- 
ed áll the pertinent periodical articles, 
the books published outside India and 
most of the evolution represented by 
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modern studies of Islamie archeology 
and of art in general. Though a few 
works from these categories are men- 
tioned in the bibliography, they seem 
to have been without influence on the 
formation of the text. 
ever, be unjust to throw the whole 
responsibility for these shortcomings on 
the author, in view of the incomplete- 
ness and disastrous lack of organiza- 
tion of scientific resources: in India, 
especially in the field of art research. 


That some important groups of 
monuments, e. g., Rohtasgath { Bihar }, 
Sarhind (Punjab), and the interesting 
North Palace and water pavilions of 
the Munja Talao in Mandu are not 
mentioned does not matter so much, 
as completeness cannot be expected. 
But in a work dealing with Indo-Islam- 
ic architecture the relation both to 
pure Hindu and pure Islamic art should 
be brought out clearly. So far as that 
to Hindu art is concerned, Mr. Percy 
Brown generally shows a sober and 
gratifyingly unbiassed judgmer:t. The 
influence, however, of Vijayanagar on 
the formation of the later Deccani 
style, and the Indianization of later 
Mughal architecture are passed over 
in silence. As to the relation to 
Muslim architecture outside India, the 
Saljuq influence on the buildings’ of 
Ala-ud-din Khalji, the Persian on 
Gulbarga and Bidar, the Ottoman on 
Bijapur are well marked. But the 
leading authorities at present trace 
Saljuq influence further back than the 
Alai Darwaza, and regard already the 
Qutb Minar as an indubitable example 
of the Saljuq style. The small tapering 
turrets on the quoins of Firozshahi 
architecture. actually are a Persian 
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innovation of the Ilkhani period.. The 
nigh maqsura screens of the Sharqi 
mnosyues are adaptations of Timurid 
motels. Likewise the domed corner 
curzets of the Mandu mausoleums go 
back to Samanid ‘models, Also the 
Taf Mahal depends directly on late 
Safavi prototypes, at least in most of 
its <crms, though not at all in its spirit. 

Tke description of late Mughal 
erchitecture does justice neither to its 


_ stylistic development nor to the driving 


forces behind it. Neither the influence 
cf Deccani art nor the picturesque 
cynamism of the evolution up till 
tae middle of the eighteenth century 
kav2 been realized and the com- 
plets!y new and original development 
trereafter down to the middle of the 
nanetzenth century has been missed. 
Lücznow represents an exotism com-: 
parakle to ‘the “Chinoiserie” of the 
European Rococo, Merely to condemn 
ir the Victorian vein all these late 
phases, is tantamount to negating the 
wiok. trend of art valuation since 
1c00 Rajput palace architecture has 
been ilnminatingly analyzed by Oscar 
Reuther, especially the relation be- 
tweea the old panch and sat mahal, 
the Hawa Mahal, and the palaces of 
Orchaa, Datia, Udaipur; etc. 


. From the point of view of moderti 
systematic art history the present 
volume is, therefore, not quite satisfac- 
tory, in spite of many good observa- 
tions. But this will not. diminish its 
va_ue es a diligent synthetic description 
ofa wast and far-spread multitude of 
fins monuments, and as a handy ref- 
erence-book. And in this latter respect 
it wil. no doubt, find wide-spread 
grateful appreciation. 

H. GoETz 
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Education in World Ethics and Sci- 
ence. By SIR RICHARD GREGORY. Con- 
way Memorial Lecture for 1943. (Watts 
and Co., London. Cloth, 2s.) 


“Efficiency of individual service and 
right human conduct are the primary 
social aims of educational endeavour, 
whatever means or methods are used 
to promote them,” says Sir Richard. 
He examines the place of modern 
science as a means and a method and 
what he says is valuable though at 
times provocative of argument. But 
none can dispute this :— 

Every branch of knowledge and instruction 
may be said to be “scientific ” if studies of it 
demand the careful collection of evidence of 
any kind with the view of arriving at the 
truth by impartial judgments. The view now 
generally held is that wherever there are 
facts to be determined or general truths to 
be ascertained, scientific method can be 
applied with advantage to the study of them. 
Inductive and deductive reasoning may, 
indeed, be the basis of instruction in almost 
any subject, and cannot be claimed as the 
exclusive possession of the natural sciences. 


Sir Richard Gregory has some point- 
ed things to say about religious 
education in the schools. He gives 
full value to “the ethical principles 
attributed to Christ and other moral 
philosophers ° but he challenges the 
notion that religious instruction best 
inculcates them. He has scant patience 
with the stand of the Central Council 
of the Church for Religious Education. 
It insists “that a full and equal op- 
portunity of education is the right of 
every child of God and that a Christian 
foundation is the only essential basis 
of a real education.” Sir Richard 
objects. 

It is not clear whether Hindus, Moslems, 
Buddhists, Confucians, and Rationalists are 


regarded as children of God or not, but to 
assert that they cannot be educated without 
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Christian printiples is to manifest a spirit of 
intoleration more appropriate to the Dark 
Ages than to the enlightened views now held 
as to the meaning of civilization. 

Sir Richard cites Sir Percival Sharp’s 
analysis of juvenile delinquency in 
Liverpool Courts in 1940. The number 
of juvenile delinquents per 1,000 work- 
ed out at 21.6 for Council Schools, 
where there is no great stress upon 
religious teaching. The corresponding 
figures for Church of England and 
Roman Catholic Schools speak for 
themselves. They were 35.6 and 45.5, 
respectively. 

A passing reference in Sir Richard 
Gregory’s lecture brings up a mistake 
of the Church fifteen centuries old and 
still doing mischief. He mentions 
Pelagius, a British monk 
who strongly opposed the doctrine of original 
sin and claimed that man was endowed with 
a free will to cultivate the goodness within 
him or create what is considered to be sinful. 
His favourite maxim was “ If I ought, I can.” 

Pelagius was shocked by the low 
standard of morality in early-fifth-cen- 
tury Rome and countered the plea of 
human weakness by upholding the 
powers of human nature. A will 
capable of good or evil was the pre- 
rogative of every man, he held. Even 
the “heathen” could perfectly keep 
such law as they knew. He conceded 
some help to Christians from ‘“ divine 
grace, ” but that concession was not 
enough. The view that without its aid 
the human will was capable of good 
aroused the opposition of Augustine 
and finally brought down the con- 
demnation of the North African Synod. 
Simultaneously with its action Honor- 
ius issued an imperial edict in 418 
A. D. condemning Pelagius and his 
followers to confiscation of goods and 
irrevocable banishment. It was a sad 
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error in judgment, only less serious 
than that of the leter Council of Con- 
stantinople which made reincarnation 
“the -lost chord of Christianity.” 
The Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed.) 
blamed the opposing belief, that the 
visible Church was “ the sole divinely- 


Education for a World Adrift. By 
-( Current ° 


SiR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE. 
Problems, No. 17, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. 6d.) 


The President of- Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, s2es the root problem 
of our “Age witnout Standards” as 
unsolvable in the absence of a spiritual 
ideal. Many of the most-read modern 
writers “have, destroyed with great 
success but have constructed nothing.” 
Cynicism, -he declares, can be’ no less 


corruptive and pemicious than obscen- 


ity. 


A sense of direction, a pattern for 


living—these are vital modern needs 
which education must meet. Sir Rich- 
ard agrees with Plato that ‘‘ The 
noblest of all studies is the study of 
what man is and of what life he should 
live.” And he quotes Whitehead with 
approval: ‘Moral education is imposs- 
ible without the habitual vision a 
greatness.” 

History and literature may both be 
drawn upon for sich a vision but Sir 
Richard stresses the importance of dis- 
tinguishing the great from the good— 
greatness as a poet from greatness as a 
mane a 

According to Sir Richard what is 
best in English cu_turé has its roots in 
Hellenism and the Bible. His general 


appo--ted repository of grace ” for - 
th= pemicious belief in the magical efficacy of 
thə secraments and the de HODIS defective 
etrical power of religion 

and ozher serious evils in the medieval 
Church. Those evils still. persist to 
seme: =xtent today. 


peesciiption for the present lack of 
-2ar values and definite standards is 
the strengthening of those roots, with 
less stress on examinations and on “the 


specialist tendency in education” which 


he sees as leading to materialism. 
“The standard insensibly implanted 
br ling with the first-rate” he sees 
as the best protection against the inie- 
rior. &s Plato puts it, “some influence 
from -oble works” constantly falling 
“pcm eye and ear from childhood 
upward.” 

Th= Greek ideal of wee aiming at 
excelence or virtue in every directicn, 
is valmable for or times beyond a 
d=ubt Hinduism long. anticipated it, 
to be aire, with its ideal of dharma to 
b= peztctly performed in every relation 
ol life. But Sir Richard can be forgiven 
the yery. common inability to. look 
b=yon= Greece to the roots of her cul- 
ture, bor the noble concepts that he 
assem es in this little book. Through- 
out ke stresses education. as of -more 
irtpcr:ance than educational systems. 
He tuns to Plato -again for his defini- 
ticn c education :— f 

By education I mean that training in 


exceller.se from youth upwards which makes 
a mar passionately desire to be a perfect 


. citizen. and teaches him how to rule, and to 


okey, “ath justice. 
r y E. M. H. 
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Gandhi Against Fascism. Edited by 
JAG PARVESH CHANDER. (Free India 
Publications, Commercial Buildings, 
The Mall, Lahore. Rs. 2/- ) 

It is the deep tragedy of our times 
that goodness and sincerity are every- 
where at a discount. The welfare of 
humanity, despite much professed con- 
cern, seems only to be of secondary 
importance. How otherwise could those 
who see more clearly through the fog, 
who uphold principles which can 
make for universal peace, have been 
either ignored, silenced or deliberately 
misconstrued ? Illustrations are need- 
less when utterances of prophetic 
fervour like those of Pearl S. Buck, 
Willkie and Louis Fischer fall on deaf 
ears. A more concrete illustration can 
be found in the case of the Christ-like 
Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest apostle 
of non-violence since Gautama the 
Buddha and a living embodiment of 
the principles he preaches. Miss Buck 
said some time ago that the world had 
yet to deserve the peace it so loudly 
clamoured for. With equal truth and 
emphasis can it be said that the world 
is not yet fit for the teachings of the 
Saint of Sevagram. 


The Virgin Birthin History and Faith. 
By Douctas Epwarps. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 

A writer on the alleged virgin birth 
of Jesus can present his subject-matter 
in one of three ways, as a dispassionate 
examination of the evidence, as a hos- 
tile critique, or as a vigorous defence. 
The Rev. Douglas Edwards of the 
Community of the Resurrection adopts 
the third method with all the zeal of 
an intransigent partisan who sets out 
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It would be idle to detail here the 
well-known circumstances which have 
led his detractors to unfounded and 
unprovable allegations, the gravest of 
which is that Gandhi is a Quisling in 
the Fascist cause. Deeper irony perhaps 
cannot be found on the plane of 
common experience than that one who 
reacts againt violence with all the 
fervour of a lifetime’s experimentation 
with non-violence should be identified 
with a mode of thought that is ultimate- 
ly based on coercion and force. This 
book, which brings together some of 
his writings in Harijan, with a view 
to clarifying. the Mahatma’s attitude 
towards Fascism, serves a double 
purpose. For those who understand 
him, it reiterates his faith in moral 
compunction as an incentive to good 
rather than in the compulsion of 
physical force; for those who refuse 
to be convinced it presents a body 
of evidence which can hardly be 
challenged, much less disproved. If ` 
writings can prove a man, here he is; 
to question his sincerity would be to 
question sincerity itself. To strike such 
a man as this, and when his hands are 
bound ! 


V. M. INAMDAR 


to prove what he already assumes. He 
tells how with “ palpitating heart ” he 
keyed himself up to face the evidence 
against the doctrine until at last, grate- 
ful and gasping, he realised he had 
overrated the opponents’ case, that 
there existed no particle of evidence 
against the virgin birth which an impar- 
tial and instructed jury would not 
dismiss. Possibly not, if the jury be 
composed of “impartial” Christians 
like Mr. Edwards who describes as 
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“ doctrinaire ’’ and hence as heretical 
every writer wko deviates from the 
foundational creed that “ fesus Christ 
is God our. Saviour ” and furthermore 
avers that in virtue of this climacteric 
truth the Christian ‘“‘is ling at this 
very moment a life grancer, stronger 
and more spacious than that accessible 
to ‘ the good pagan,’ ”’ and we suppose, 
to the good Hindu and the good 
Buddhist ! 


Since Jesus is God wo for ‘our 
salvation became Man—arci he only is 
a Christian who fully accepts. this—the 
miraculous birth of Jesus is a matter 
of overwhelming importance, and dis- 


belief is a baseless delusion of the 


unregenerate mind, That God became 
man is a historic fact. Thas the virgin 
birth of Jesus is € fact of éstory. The 
apostles assumed it even before the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke were 


The Nayaks of Tanjee. “By V. 
VRIDDHAGIRISAN, Edited. by PROF. 
C. S. SRINIVASACHARIAR. Annamalai 
University, Annamalainage ) 

This is a thesis approvec for the M. 
Litt. Degree. Tke theme, as the title 
‘of the volume implies, hcds little of 
interest for the mass of Ey readers. 
Tanjore is a dust speck, bazely visible, 
in the long sunbeam of India’s annals. 
And the Nayaks ruled Tarjore for no 
more than a hundred and fifty years 
in the sixteenth-seventeent2 centuries. 
The historian of South Ind=; however, 
may extract out- of this intensive 
research a few pages of macerial to fill 
in his comprehensive pictur. : 

Vassals of the Vijayanarar Empire, 
the Nayaks {meaning capteins, rulers) 
have left deep and iadelible marks of- their 
rule and benevolence behind. ..and their age 
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written. Dogma begins in fact. 
Rether we should say\that, in this 
instance at least, the dogma created 
the ‘ fact.” Yet Mr: Edwards may 
be right in saying that the ascription 
of virgin birth to Jesus eases the | 
difisalty of believing in Jesus as God. 
But why strain at the gnat if the camel 
be:swallowed ? Given the assumption 
all things are possible. But the assump- 
tion is the outcome of a literal- 
mindedness which fails utterly to dis- 
finguish between the realm of myth 
and symbol on the one hand and the 
context of history on the other. Con- 
fusior. of the two under the influence of 
z closed and credalised Faith has given 
zise to the misdirected ability displayed 
zn this book. To literalise and localise 
zhe universal myth of virgin birth is to 
Cebess it and bereave it of meaning. 
LESLIE BELTON: 


was after all not far removed in tempo and 


culture from the modern times. 


Further, they formed an interlude 
between the passing of the Chola rule 
end the advent of alien powers in the 
End. A significant epoch, for witk it 
ended not a line of kings alone, but a 
polity. a conception of the State. The 
IsayaEs were neither democrats, nor 
eutocrats. They followed the guidance 
cc the Dharmasasivas. Their despotic 
Fands were tied by the. traditional 
moral code as embodied in Rajaniti 
and -Dandaniti, by the customary law, 
achara,. by all the inward checks 
sirewr on the stern track ‘of Raja- 
dharma. And the fulfilment of Raia- 
dharma was in the material, cultural 
and sparitual progress of the people. 

The traditional Hindu ideal of 
taleretion and impartial patronage of 
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all religious sects remained a corner- 
stone of Nayak policy. Vaishnavas 
themselves, they lent their support 
to Saivism and the Dwaita cult of 
Madhwa. Sevappa Nayak, in pursuance 
of this catholicity, granted lands to a 
mosque at Tanjore and encouraged 
Christians to settle down in his king- 
dom. And the ways of Sevappa Nayak 
were no exception. 

The Nayaks were keen patrons of 
poetry, music and painting. They 
frequently held: literary assemblies. 
Raghunatha, the greatest of the Nayak 
rulers, made original contributions to 
the science of music. 
ocean of learning,” he is said to have 
made Tanjore the seat of Vani, goddess 


30 Months in Russia. By D. G. 
TENDULKAR. ( Karnatak Publishing 
House, Bombay. Re. 1/4 ) 

Mr. Tendulkar believes that the 
problems of present-day India—agri- 
cultural, economic, educational, social, 
and even political, have much in 
common with those which Russia had 
to face twenty-five years ago. He 
states that he is neither a politician 
nor a member of the Communist Party. 
Controversial subjects he has eschewed 
and while remembering that “‘ there are 
ugly elements in Soviet life too,” he 
quotes Lenin’s words which might be 
applied equally well to present-day 
India: “No profound and popular 
movement in all histery has taken place 
without its share of mud, without 
adventurers and rogues, without swag- 
gering and noisy elements.” 

What Mr. Tendulkar has aimed at in 
his book is to give us a brief word- 
portrait of Soviet life as he saw it in 
1937. His account is superficial but 
will be read with interest by those 
whose knowledge of Russia is meagre. 
The first and second Five-Year Plans 
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of knowledge. The author of the 
volume under review has rightly 
assigned hiin two long chapters. 

Shri Vriddhagirisan is not carried 
away by the material of his gleaning. 
He does not over-assess its historical 
significance. ‘The Nayak rule in 
Tanjore,” he concludes with commend- 
able moderation, ‘‘forms from the 
cultural point of view, a most pleasing 
epoch in the history of the South 
Indian people. ” 

The volume has been expensively 
produced. Some printing mistakes 
have been corrected in a page of 
‘Errata, ” but not all. The historian 
Dowson, e. g., is spelt, uncorrected, in 
the Bibliography as Dowen. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


are described and explained and we see 
the results in the development of 
industries and the electrification of the 
country ; the conversion of individual 
small holdings, which were worked by 
medieval methods of cultivation, into 
mechanised collective farms; the Red 
Army which besides being an immense 
war-machine is described as “a hearth 
of culture”; and-the vast network of 
crèches and kindergartens which look 
after children and train them wherever 
women work. Yet the liberation of 
women has not removed “ the cohesive 
power of love and children’’ from 
family life, nor lessened ‘‘the mutual 
obligations . of its members.” This 
story of a Phoenix risen from the relics 
of a disastrous past makes dazzling 
reading but very little is said about 
the thought, letters and art of Soviet 
Russia. 

The book is well written in language 
which is simple if not always graceful. 
The get-up and printing are very good 
and there are seven excellent pho- 
tographs taken by the author. The 
book is dedicated to Jawaharlal Nehru. 


-IRENE R. Ray 
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The Crusade of Free Spirits (A Draft - 
of Peace Conditions.). By The Rt. Hon-- 


ALEXANDER WAMWETZOS. ( New Book 
Co. Bombay. Rs. 14/- ) 

This is the vivid record of the varied 
experiences and impressions of a fer- 
vent Athenian crusader in the cause of 
freedom and the establishment of a 
New Social Order. Amidst the spate 
of books on the New Social Order, 
one feels a sense of relief at the advent 
of a new book that discusses the 
question from the stand-point of 
practical politics and in terms of con- 
crete proposals and measures. A plan 
for the future world order needs to be 
at, once desirable’ and feasible. The 
great French philosopher’ Bergson’s 
message to the world from his sick-bed 
“that we should act like men of 
thought, and think like men of action” 
is vital to political issues. 

. Mr. Alexander Wamwetzos gives us 
a detailed blueprint for. the new order. 
One is lost in the innumerable author- 
ities and passages cited. His draft of 
peace conditions if approved by the 
belligerents at the close of the war 
would certainly create a Paradise. But 
it is not impossible that men should 
see in these conditions the real 
environment for the growth of civiliza- 
tion. That way‘ lies the hope for 
civilization. As usual, our author 
talks about the world state and -the 


principle of federation ‘and discusses. 


at.length the implications of the. four- 
fold freedom of the Atlantic Charter. 


Submission in Suffering : A Compar- 
ative Study of Eastern Thought. By 
H. H. Rowrey. (University of Wales 
Press Board, Cardiff. 2s. 64) ` 


The problem of. suffering is complex _ 
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Fut he criticises the vagueness of the 
Atlantic Charter and its undue restric- 
tron to the countries overrun by Hitler. 
Fæ particularly laments pat it. is not 
aDplid to India. 

The present war is a total war and 
it- ovr effort to win it we should not 
xere.y concentrate on the military 
stle, ror should we deprecate discussion 
> war aims while the fortunes . of 
ar are still in the-balance. Political 
sealism demands viewing this war as a 
aAcric-wide process; it.. must be won 
32 all fronts. Social transformation 
-rfus:ng faith for living, the creation 
3. .a fust and equitable economic order, 
scund educational reforms etc., areas __ 
rapo-tant as the military arm in ‘the ` 
inang of victory over the Nazis and 
‘r tke attempt to establish a new 
sccia. order. The constructive war 
ams constitute the Peace-offensive. 
T> create a new social order the Allies 
3..ve before all else to renounce the 
supremacy of economic values, and the 
dcimitive lust for dominions. It is the 
tack of these religious and ethical 
virtues that has made us run into two 
~orlc wars in one generation. 

Taz demand is not for an impossibly 
atste-e morality for the’ nations. The 
*7-ce-President of the U. S; A. has put 
š pointedly: “ The era of imperialism 
B-ericed.’’ And Wallace added: ‘The. 
REW democracy by definition avòids 
xr perialism.” ‘That ‘way lies -the 
avoidance of a third world war and the 
esab_ishment of-a new social order.. 


P. NAGARAJA Rao 
ard the responses ‘it evokes are-varied. 
Tais brochure, concerned with the 
psoblam of“ innocent suffering,” is a - 
brief comparative study of characteris- 
tit attitudes inculcated by Eastern 
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religious systems. Submission to suff- 
ering, deserved or not, is found every- 
where but the spirit and the character 
of this submission can and do vary 
indefinitely. This spirit of submission 
has often proceeded from the recog- 
nition of strict justice either in the 
dispensations of a divine power or in 
the working of the law of moral 
compensation. 


Much of the Old Testament as well 
as the New points to the rigid justice 
of God, though the Jewish Rabbis 
stretched ‘ justice ” to cover inherited 
reactions to ancestral sins. Indian 
thought postulated a causal nexus 
between sin and suffering. The Upan- 
ishads bring out the educative value of 
the latter. Hinduism regarded the 
operation of Karma as absolutely just 
and unexceptionable but, recognising 
reincarnation, saw that sowing and 
harvest might be in different births. 
Buddhism taught Karma, of course, 
but Professor Rowley sees the Buddhist 
attitude to suffering as one of profound 
and complete passivity. Courageous 
acceptance of suffering was the teach- 
ing of Confucianism—a fatalism that 
inspired quiet confidence in misfortune. 
Many Chinese teachers stressed various 


Dighautkayo (A Collection of Long 
Discourses ). Vol. I: Moralities. Edited 
by N. K. Buacwat, Devanagari-Pali 
Texts Series No. 8. (The University 
of Bombay. Rs. 2/8) 

Dighantkayo Vol. I, which is pub- 
lished here in the Devanagari charac- 
ters, is the eighth in the series of the 
Devanagari-Pali texts publications of 
the Bombay University. The publica- 
tion began in 1935 with Nidanakatha 
and in 1936 were published the Maha- 
vamsa and the Dighanitkayo Vol. II. 
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attitudes ranging from passive indiff- 
The 
submission ‘which the Prophet of Islam 
called forth was touched with faith in 
a powerful but wise God. The Quran 
presents suffering as a means of testing 
men and bringing them gain. Suffering 
may again be endured, not because it 
cannot be cured, but in “a spirit of 
consecration that converts the pain 
into a channel of service.” 

The reviewer fails to see the merit 
which Professor Rowley implies in not 
asking to understand the cause of 
suffering. The terrible apparent in- 
justice of life demands the explanation 
which only an undeviating law of 
action and reaction can satisfactorily 
furnish. The rigid determinism of 
Karma has misled many, including 
Professor. Rowley, into over-simplifica- 
tion of what the doctrine implies. 
Professor Rowley assumes undeserved 
suffering as a fact of experience and 
regards the law of moral retribution as 
an inadequate explanation. In the 
process of spiritual evolution, the law 
of Karma in its creative aspect of 
providing the right moral incentive is 
a law of necessity. 

V. M. INAMDAR 


In 1937 we had Therigatha, in 1938 
Mahjimanikayo, in 1939 Theragatha 
and in 1940 Milindapatiho. 

This publication is uniform with the 
other texts of the series and the 
Bombay University must be thanked 
for undertaking this venture. The 
studies of the Pali texts which began 
very early in this century in India, 
have been slowly but steadily advanc- 
ing. The Ceylonese, Burmese and 
Siamese texts are unreadable to most 
people and one has,to fall back upon 
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the publications of thé Pali Text 


Society which ara not only very costly: , 


but are scarce in this country and in 
times like these absolutely unavailable. 
Under the circumstances, handy edi- 
tions in Devanagari of all the Pali 
texts would be extremely beneficial to 
- the students of Pali. Again, the 
necessity and importance of the publica- 
tions in Devanagari is realised when one 
considers that. the orthodax Sanskrit 
< scholars,. taken by tens: of thousands 
all over the length and breadth of the 
‘country, are unable to read any 
- Romanised version of any Sanskrit 
and Pali texts. The publication in 
Devanagari of the Pali texts is expected 
to introduce the study of Pali to this 
class of scholars in course of time who 


are now almost thoroughly enacquaint- ° 


ed with Pali literature. Such a publica- 
tion will lead to the rediscovery of the 
Pali “literature to -the indigenous 


The Malady of the Century and Other 


Essays. By Notinr KANTA GUPTA. 
(Sri Aurobindo Library, Madras. 
Rs. 2/8) l 


The malady of the century is man’s 
loss. of touch with soul. Our minds 
have gained in breadth and complexity 
but have lost in depth and integrality. 
These well-written essays on topics 
more or less interrelated contrast in- 
terestingly the Indian outlook with the 
European. The last essay, ‘‘ Tagore— 
Poet and Seer,” siows their reconcilia- 
tion. 

Even Medieval Europe was merely 
religious while India was and is spir- 
itual. A follower of the religion of 
Europe is afraid. of losing himself in 
the Divine, while in India that is the 
‘ideal. The Humanism of Hinduism is 
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tt Sanskrit students who had as a rule ` 


despised the study during the centuries 
cf the'past—a fact which led,tọ the 
expulsion of Pali literature with the’ 
cestruction of = Buddhistic monas- 
teries. 

It is desirable that the Bombay 
University should do something in the 
way of properly advertising this textual 
publication and also bringing it to the 
notice of the various Sanskrit Associa- 
tions of India like the Bengal- Sanskrit 
Asscc.ation and the Behar Sanskrit — 
Assoc ation etc., with a view tò their 
consicering introducing some of the 
publications of this series as thelr 
Examination texts. 

It has not been possible for me to ` 
compere the readings of the Pali Text 
Society with the present text but’ I 
assume that the learned Editor has 
been careful in the matter, and so far 
as I nave read, everything goes on well. 


~ 


S. MITRA, SHASTRI 


divire, not mundane. Bhutadaya corr- 
esponds to Christian charity but 
Christian charity springs from love for 
man, Bhuladaya from love for Atman, 
the Self in all. 

Similarly Indian art views reality 
from above. European art gives a. 
Sensucus photograph: the Japanese 
takes us ‘‘ behind tke world of forms, 
into the world of movement,” but the 
Indier presents reality from the tran- 
scendental stand-point. 

Leaving aside certain minor points 
cn which a difference of opinion might 
be expressed, one who has a fair 
acquaintance with European philosophy 
and culture may feel that the contrast . 
is som2what too rigid. After all, man 
is mer, everywhere. Our cultures do 
not exist in the abstract but in the 
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life of men. If Eastern and Western 
modes of life are absolutely disparate, 
no reconciliation is possible. But the 
task is to make man in both spheres 


The Crists of the Modern World. By 
RENE GUENON, translated by ARTHUR 
OSBORNE. (Luzac and Co., London. 6s.) 


The author surveys the decline of 
Western civilization from the higher 
intellectual point of view, a decline 
more especially marked, in his opinion, 
since the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. This gradual descent he sees as 
due to a falling away from the ancient 
tradition. Owing to this, East and 
West have become separated in Spirit. 
The East remains in possession of the 
ancient knowledge and until it is 
recovered by the West, there tan be no 
true uniting link. 

Several pages of this short study are 
a diatribe against modern tendencies, 
social, religious, philosophical and 
other. In adopting the classical tradi- 
tion at the time of the Renaissance 
more was lost than gained in Europe. 
It was the death of intellectualism in 
its traditional sense, in exchange for a 
Greco-Roman culture the life of which, 
M. Guénon suggests, had departed 
centuries earlier. 


The author is a student of Hindu 
doctrine. He combines this compre- 
hensive teaching with his conception of 
the Western tradition, employing his 
own terminology and not that usual 
with Sanskrit scholars. This may prove 
a little difficult fer some readers to 
associate with the accustomed terms. 
Such an expression, for example, as 
“intellectual intuition ” seems at first 
sight to suggest a conflict of terms. 
There are other similar compounds. 

M. Guénon interprets the four periods 
of a Manvantara as representing the 
Golden, Silver, Bronze and Iron Ages. 
The present Kali-Yuga, corresponding 
to the “ dark night of the soul,” is the 
age of descent into materiality, of 
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. what he is inherently capable of being, 


so that the Occidental will become 
more spiritual and the Oriental more 
interested in the values of the world. 


P. T. Raju 


departure from Principle, of loss of the 
ancient Tradition. “ Truths which were 
formerly within the reach of all men 
have become more and more hidden 
and inaccessible.” But the lost tradi- 
tion will be sought and rediscovered at 
the end of the cycle and will mark. the 
comimencement of a new rhythmic 
period. 

This forms the comprehensive view 
of the centrifugal and centripetal 
motion of the universe, but the author 
is more immediately conerned with the 
present and the causes of the decline 
from the ancient tradition. 


M. Guénon notices that the sixth 
century B. C. was an important world 
turning-point, when many changes and 
adaptations took place in various 
parts of the globe, as, for instance, the 
coming of Buddhism to India, the 
Babylonian captivity and adjustments 
in China and Persia. This period also 
marks the commencement of the strict 
historical measure, for prior to this era 
chronology is unreliable and only 
vague approximations obtain. This 
causes the modern world to regard 
prehistoric events as largely legendary. 


Enquiry is thus limited to classical 
antiquity, a period when many of the 
truths of the older world had been 
lost. But M. Guénon: points out that 
classical antiquity is a purely relative 
antiquity and much nearer to modern 
times than- real antiquity, since the 
former does not date back even to the 
middle of the Kali-Yuga. 

The author refers frequently to other 
studies now in course of translation 
which make up a series of short works. 
Their perusal would probably correct 
any tendency towards generalization 
found in this book. 


L. E. PARKER 
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A Short “History of Chinese Civilisa-s 


“tion. . By Tsui Cut, witha Preface by > 2 


LAURENCE Binyon. ( Victor Gollancz,” 
Ltd., London. 12s. 6d. ) i 


To attempt a history of China from 
the third millennium B. c. to the end 
of 1941 in less than 350 pages and pro- 
vide at the same time such helpful 
guides as tables of ‘dynasties, political 
and ethnic maps, a diary: of the last 
‘hundred years and a formidable biblio- 
graphy must surely be considered a 
triumph of compression and clarity. 
We must thank China’s present travail 
for a book which gives in popular form 
an organised and organic picture of 
the history of China through the ages. . 

But the book is much more than a 
history ; it has collated a great mass of 
information derived irom legendary 
lore, archeology, literature and the 
arts, ) 


- Ancient Chinese history, where we 
do not see it through the eyes of 
romance, seems but a ghastly epitome 
of “old, unhappy, far-off things, and 
battles long ago.” ” But it is necessary 
to remember that life continued to be 
lived at normal levels with the great 
bulk of the people engaged in the pur- 
suit of liberty and: happiness. . China 
was the pioneer of inventions and dis- 
coveries which have enriched the world 
with the triumphs of peace no less 
renowned ‘than those of war. The 
mariner’s compass proves her maritime 
genius ; she gave printing to the world. 
And her contribution to the art of 
painting has remained unique and 
inimitable. And yet, the correspond- 
ing periods of her political history were 
marked by storm and stress. The 
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secret of this-is worth pondering over.’ 


The roots of Chinese civilisation are 


essentially rural, and they: account for 
the resilience of the country which by 
virtue of its agelong devotion to first 
things first has not only survived thus 
far tut has in itself a principle of 
perpetual self-renovation. 

It is of interest to us to note that 
the early myths of the Chinese have 

a family-resemblance to our own.. They 
pomt to prehistoric contacts which 
hae not yet received attention. 
Chxese dynasties with ‘all their faults 
weze sooner or later transformed into 
national: governments, the exception 
being the period of Mongol rule, which 
was < naked imperialism and which 
there-ore has left far fewer ‘traces 
on th2 people than others. The. hold 
of Buddhism on the Chinese is a trib- 
ute to their balanced view of life and 
their right apprehension of the middle 
path. China is a country like India 
where the greatest varieties of experi- 
ment were tried in every. department 
of numan action and thought. 


The last point of interest to which 
we may draw attention is that, though 
Chama and Japan were known to. each 
atker from the beginning of the Christ- 


ian era, their rivalry is of very recent ' 


crigin. It synchronises with the forc- 
ible eatry of the West into China and 
all ithe consequenges of that” great 
mcle-n event in the history: of the 
Chee. The author’s account of the 


. las: hundred years is so discreet that 


he leaves the facts to speak for them- 
selves. | 

ï pleasantly written, informative 
end agreeable bock. - 


P. MAHADEVAN 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Sir Mirza M. Ismail in his convoca- 
tion address to the Nagpur University 
on the 14th August offered sound and 
practical advice. He characterised a 
university as a place for the acquisition, 
advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, in a liberal spirit and as a 
preparation for leading life in the right 
manner. Sir Mirza covered many points 
of criticism against Indian universities 
—overcrowding the syllabuses, over- 
specialised courses, over-stressing of 
examinations. 

We are coming to a time of national rebirth, 
when university leadership will be needed in 
every sphere, both of external progress and 
inward health, enlightenment and inspiration. 

It was, he said, for academic men to 
foster the unity of Indian culture and 
to emphasise the true kinship beneath 
all our differences. A university should 
induce catholicity of mind. Not less 
important was his insistence that the 
universities must above all things 
“help their students, by means of all 
their studies, to penetrate to the life of 
things and to view in the widest rela- 
tionships the facts and forces.” 

Referring in brief to the needs of the 
contemporary situation in India, Sir 


Mirza’s emphasis on a spirit of right . 


compromise and mutual understanding, 
on a more friendly atmosphere, deserv- 
es attention. He pleaded for a concert- 
ed development of body and mind, for 
a finer zest of intellectual activity, for 
the honourable and generous conduct 
of life, for “a religion, not of dogma 


ne ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 


HuUDIBRAS 


and diversion, but of that spirit which 
recognises all mortals as of one family.” 
Sir Mirza has outlined an ideal code 
which, if lived up to, cannot but lead 
towards all that man aspires for. 


We regret space forbids our extract- 
ing at any length from this admirable 
address full of valuable advice and 
practical suggestions. 


The inevitability of socialism of some 
kind for India, recognised in our August 
editorial “ Socialism—What Kind? ” 
is underlined in The Indian Journal of 
Political Science (July-September 1943). 
The entire section on Political Theory 
is devoted to socialism for this country, 
from three different points of view. 
Shri Ajit Kumar Sen of the Dacca 
University finds guild socialism, and 
not collectivism or syndicalism, com- 
patible with the social structure of 
varnasrama, with its functional division 
of society. Equity in distribution and 
not an unattainable rigid equality in 
distribution must, he thinks, be the aim. 
Dr. E. Asirvatham gives full weight 
to the difficulties in the way of peaceful 
transition to social justice. The major- 
ity are illiterate; hence if the lives of 
the people ex masse are to be reordered 
the initiative must come from above— 
trom the State, Dr. Asirvatham believes. 
The extension of such discipline as the 
people submit to in war-time rationing 
could probably be effected but press- 
ure of some sort may be necessary 
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before ween can be fully realised.,/ =leazs all embarrassment such as debts”. 
The nationalisation of railways, mines’: ans introduces him to an environment 


and large-scale industries: and even of’: 


land, however attractive to the “ have- 
not’s ” 

favour in the eyes of the “have's” on 
intellectual grounds alone. The pro- 
vision of a civic minimum below which 
none shall be allowed to fall may meet 
. with ready enough assent, but the 
inevitable corollary of a civic maximum 


: iş another story. 


Dr. Asirvatham recalls Machiavelli’s 
saying that ‘‘man much sooner forgets 
-the loss of his father than the loss of 
his patrimony.” „Many a man is ready 
to exclaim “Justice though the heavens 
fall!” if he is allowed to add ‘so long 
as my private fortune remains .un- 
affected.” The arch-cynic knew man’s 
lower nature well. But the lower 
nature is not all there is to man; else 
there would be no hope for us indeed. 
Convince a man that that in him which 
constitutes his essential humanity is 


the sarge as that which animates his ' 


fellow-man and you have convinced 
him that his brother’s good i is his own. 
Injustice to the underprivileged is seen 
to hurt in the long run the one who 
seems to profit by it no less than it 
hurts its victims now. An injury to 
‘any man is recognised as injury ‘to all. 
Socialism of the right and lasting type 
is more than a way of existence; it is 
a fundamental attitude to life. . 


The Annual Report for 1942-43 of the 
United Provinces Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society brings out the value of the 
new approach to penology.in which 
that Province is leading the way. The 
Probation Officer is primarily a friend 
and a guide of the erstwhile delinquent. 
He arranges for- suitable employment, 


cannot .be expected to find 


cakculated to win him over to a better 


wav of life. From October 1939 to 
December 1942, failure is reported in 


ony 7.5 per cent. of the 722 cases 
ad-itted to probation. Forty per cent. 


wexé still on probation at the end of 
she period but 52.5 per cent. had 
successfully completed the probationary | 

e-iod and been discharged. To elim- 
-né=2 one bad cause is to prevent incal- 
cuiable bad effects. To have saved ‘to 
soc.ety 379 individuals is no small 
achievement. The scheme is an ap- 
preach in the right spirit to the problem 


of the rehabilitation of the delinquent. 


Tne reformative aspect of legal 
puzishment is more accepted in theory 
thar. exemplified in practice. None 
wi his eyes open can fail to see that 
putishment in a retaliatory spirit 
rately, if ever, achieves the desired 
de==rrent effect upon either the individ- 
ua. or the community. Vengeance is 
an unworthy motive for the State no 
‘esz than for the individual. The snift 
of 2mphasis to the reformative side of 
pezology is a step forward. A realistic 


apzroach to the problem will reveal — 
shat crime too often is inspired by -- 


2coromic distress. ‘The’ habitual offend- 
sr is a misfit in his world, with 
‘egal machinery and social ostracism 
arrayed against his,chances of reform. 
Tbe Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
of fhe United Provinces works on the 
=aith that the individual can overcome 
nis antisocial propensities if he is shewn 
Deier ways and how to follow them. 
Ths Society is doing what is eminently 
worth doing. Law ‘is there precisely 
“or those who do not want it but there 


mts: be some other machinery which 


should persuade -them that law ‘is 
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necessary for themselves as for: the 


common social good. 
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outlook and ¢tatholicity of culture; but 


ii » . ` . k 
is that aim consistent with denomina- 


= tional propaganda or sectarian press- 


Last October there was quite a furor 
about attempts on the part of the 
Sophia College for Women to convert 
students to Roman Catholicism. It 
was the Bombay University Senate’s 
discussion in mid-August of the pro- 
posed disaffiation of that College from 
the University that brought the subject 
up again. And the allegation of a 
renewed attempt at proselytisation by 
the same institution fanned the flame. 
The Senate did not think there was no 
case for the disaffiliation and referred 
the matter back to the Syndicate. It 
further approved, as we understand 
the Syndicate had recommended, the 
proposal of Mr. K. T. Shah that the 
Senate would think it desirable 


to afirm the fundamental policy of the 
University which was not to permit any 
activity in educational institutions which had 
for its object the conversion from one religion 
to another. | 


The opposition to this resolution 
raised by the Principal of another 
missionary college is understandable, 
but prejudiced testimony carries little 
weight. The Rev. Mr. McKenzie of 
Wilson College, in pleading for academ- 
ic freedom from restrictions which 
would prohibit an honest teacher from 
“ opening his full heart to his students,” 
is reported to have insinuated, quite 
unfairly, that no doubt the intention 
was to safeguard the principle that it 
was a sin for any one to change from 
one religion to another. No rea- 
sonable person can deny the right of an 
adult to adopt any faith of his choice. 
But the colleges are trusted with the 
moulding of immature and malleable 
minds. They should impart a liberal 


ure on unfolding minds ? 

True, the University is no guardian 
of particular religious creeds. But it 
cannot connive at deliberate conver- 
sions effected in its affiliated colleges 
without sharing the onus of the offence. 
And an offence it is, against the very 
spirit and purpose of university instruc- 
tion. The view which the University 
has adopted is that which any one 
with a sane outlook must adopt in 
respect of conversions of youth which 
are morally unfair and often socially 
disastrous. It is not “intolerance ” 
as the Times of India editorially 
comments. Bona fide educational insti- 
tutions are not affected by the 
University’s affirmation of policy. It 
can affect only those whose activities 
have conversion as their object. But 
what missionary school or college is 
there whose activities do not ? 


Hardly a week had elapsed since the 
discussion when the Sophia College 
figured in a Police Court case. A Parsi 
girl aged 20, Dhun Minocher Kalapesi 
by name, a student of the Intermediate 
class, under the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Nun-teachers, went against 
her parents and demanded her legal 
freedom. The Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate sympathised with the parents, 
persuaded the girl not to leave them, 
but legally declared her to be free. At 
her age the girl has the right to her 
freedom—but the moral of the case? 
The folly of non-Christian parents to 
send their children to missionary in- 
stitutions. The Missionaries are here 
to proselytize the “heathen ” and they 


cannot be blamed for attending to their 
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business.. We are against sectarianism ~ 


and. ‘ereedalism and would like to geeni 


>. all Indian Universities help“ in dëstroy- ` 


ing religious sectarianism in educa-.. 


tonal institutions. 





Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana 
Rao Naidu, Chief Justice of the Mysore 
High Court, in his Convocation Address 
at the Madras University put his finger 
on the cause of all the “ contradictions 
and calamities of our civilisation.” 
They have, he said, the:r roots in the 
fact’ 


that modern societies are primarily compet- 
itive and their main method of self-expression 
is struggle ; their main endeavour is aggress- 
ion. Hence...our happiness [depends] on the 
misery of others, our liberty on the enslave- 


ment of someone else, and our high standard - 


of life on the low economic level of less de- 
veloped peoples and countries. f 

- He sees as the only way out “ mak- 
ing the world idea the foundation and 
in building the lesser units of nation 
and community on its basis. He likens 


the new order to the Aswattha tree of . 


Indian symbology; with its roots in 
heaven, growing downward to the earth. 
' Im the architecture of the new world -we 
reverse the principle of the old. We begin 
with the conception of world society and go 
down to nation, community and citizen. We 
must make the world consciousness and 
unity permanent terms of our thinking and 
the basic factors in our social life. Thus 
alone we can save the new society from the 
dangers that menaced the old. 

Dewan Bahadur Venkataramana 
Rao Naidu’s appeal to the voung, just 
taking leave of the unfversity, to see 
that narrow communal concepts and 
creedal loyalties do not nullify the 
realisation of world-wide human solidar- 
ity is timely and appropriate. 

India has a lesson for the: fighting 
West, but it is for us, to see that the 
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message is properly delivered. Can 
there be any better. means than showing 


*- by sxample a society built on the basis 


cf common human understanding and 


sympathy for fellow-beings? The con-’ 
‘yocat.on address, though specifically 
for. the Madras University graduates, 


shold find echoes in the hearts of all 
who hope for a peaceful and pleasant 
fature for the world. 


V/r_ting on “ What pinat Is” 


ia The Spectator cf 28th May 1943, Mr. 


G. W4. White warns that with our 
with 
ther -nsistence on efficiency, we- stand 
in danger of gaining the whole. world 
and losing our own souls. The study of 
the humanities is expected to- give. to 
students some breadth of intellectual 
culture and toleration. But , beyond 
this indirect incentive, too little is done 
to -mpress upon the young mind the 
reed or interdependence and co-opera- 
tion. zhe need for a spontaneous will- 
ingness to subordinate self by the 
rea_isation of universal fraternity: Mr. 


White sees the corrective in philosophy. 


What is needed and what education 
must achieve for the young is an all- 
rourc and harmonious ‘development 
through its study and practice. And 
when we say philcsophy, what is meant 
is nct abstractions, about: things in 
gereral but that body of knowledge 
whick can help us to realise ourselves; 
the vorld, and cur relations with it: 
Says Mr. White : p a y 


Oar love of, wisdom and beauty must not 
teach us effeminacy and extravagance; we 
muss cultivate self-control withoyt producing 
the 2vils of repression ; courage must go hand 
im hand with meekness; width must not be 
sacrificed to depth nor depth te width; 
cartairty must not breed intolerance nor 
tolezarce lack principle ; fitness of the body 
must rot cause atroohy of-the spirit. With- 
out haance "our steadfast purpose | trembles 
like as the compass in a binnacle ” and we 


cannot keep steadily on our course towards - 


tae =cod: And balance is most easily main- 


tained ‘through the study and practite of . ` 


phibscphy, which is the crown or coping- 
scone -vithout which no, education is really 


complete. 
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CRIMINAL REFORM 


Deliberately we choose the above 
title in preference to “Penal Re- 
form.” For the primary concern of 
any rational society vis-&-vis the 
problem of crime must be not with 
improved methods of punishment 
but with prevention and cure. How 
to protect society from crime and 
how to rehabilitate the criminal. 
These are not two separate problems. 
The ultimate good of the part is not 
separable from the good of the whole. 
The community has aright to protect 
itself, but the person against whom 
it seeks protection is one of its own 
members. The criminal must also 
be protected from society, which 
will continue to create criminals as 
well as punish them until it accepts 
in full the faith, often shaken but 
never shattered, in the common 
humanity of us all. 


The apportionment of responsibil- 


ity for crime is a difficult and delicate 
business. To view the average crim- 
inal as a monster, a lusus nature, 
is mistaken, but no more so than to 
absolve him, on the plea of determin- 


ism, of all blame for every lapse. 
Every one of us is in a sense the 
child of his circumstances. Many, 
tossed about on the angry billows of 
life no less violently than the crim- 
inal, do somehow manage to keep 
afloat, do avoid violating their con- 
science. For the morally weak the 
burden often seems too difficult to 
bear, but no more than the ordinary 
man who has escaped the attention 
of the courts 1s the criminal in his 
right mind the helpless pawn of 
heredity and environment. Denying 
him free-will, making of him a mere 
automaton, is the final insult to his 
manhood. Convincing the criminal 
that his crimes were inevitable in 
the circumstances is the greatest dis- 
service you can do him. It cuts off 
at the root the possibility of self- 
reform. The aim of penal reform 
must be to reclaim the individual 
for society, never vindictiveness, 
never revenge. It may be the truest 
kindness to restrain the individual] 
for a time, for his own good as well as 
that of society, from piling up entries 
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on the debit side untit wise sym- 
pathy, - coupled with . ‘mental, moral,» 
and manual training, shall awaken’, 
interest and rekindle self-respect. 
We publish below an article on 
criminology which is provocative 
and suggestive. “Mark Benney,” 
author of Low Company, who was 
‘introduced to our readers in 1937, 
has seen the problem from: both 
sides. He is a reformed criminal, 
= not because of but in spite of the 
_ modern penal institutions of which 
he had a varied experience and which 
he views as “part of the criminal 
problem, not an answer to it.” His 
article is an- arraignment of the 
modern economic and social order 


which fails to furnish worthy incent- 


ives and outlets for energy, a con- 
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d2mmation of an educational system 
whic fails to open the door to wider 


‘interests and constructive efforts. 
. There is no denying the guilt of soc- 


icty. r economic and social condi- 
tions zhat positively tempt to crime. 
It :s of course more comfortable 
to view criminals as a race apart 
than zo accept the sin and shame of. 
the sorld as our sin and shame, to 
recognise the roots of evil in. our- 
selves. But unless we see in our own 
lowez nature the potential criminal 
we cannot call forth in -the 
criminal the potential saint, who is 
in all surety there. And though we 
are abt all criminals de facto we are 
all in a sense prisoners—prisoners to 


_ our lamitations, to meaningless. con- 


ventions, to our weaknesses. - 


A NEW APPROACH TO CRIMINOLOGY 


It is difficult to think of the 
grim monumental prisons. scattered 
throughout the civilişed world as 
being the products of humanitarian 
enthusiasm. Gaunt grey dehumanis- 
ed hives—as in general they are—it 


seems incredible that warm-hearted 


dreamers like Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry once fought mighty battles to 
achieve them: Yet, since this is the 
case; since the penal system with 
which our reformers are so ardently 
dissatisfied is itself the creation of 
ardent reformers, it will be instruc- 


tive to inquire how this ae has 


come about. 
-In August, 1935, the Eleventh 
International Penal and Penitentiary 


Congtess met in Berlin to oe and 
adopt resolutions on the principles 


and standards of penal administra- `: 


tion. The proceedings: make dull 
reading. There were some diff- 
eren=2s of opinion on such matters as 
whe7her prisoners should be paid for 
the vork they did, what ‘standard 
of lize they should: enjoy, etc. The 
real interest of the Congress, from 
our point of view, lay in what re- 
mained undiscussed and taken for 
granted: a broad uniform back- 
groumd of interests and understan- 
dings A multitude of nations were 
r2presented, with the greatest diverg- 


_ences of tradition, history and social 


fatte-n: yet all relied on a funda- 
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mentally identical machinery of pe- 
nal administration. The differences 
that emerged between, say, a Turkish 
prison and a Norwegian one were 
differences of achievement, not of 
purpose ; of degree, not of kind. It 
is one of the most significant ex- 
amples of Anglo-Saxon agegression— 
for this universal pattern of penal 
machinery, which today is accepted 
as natural by the most diverse 
nations, was conceived and thrust 
upon an unwilling world in the early 
nineteenth century by a mere hand- 
ful of English and American re- 
formers: Penn, Bentham, Howard, 
Oglethorpe. 

The convictions upon which these 
reformers worked, and from which 
they derived their amazing energies, 
resolve into three elements: legal, 
ethical and psychological. They 
were convinced that any offence 
against the Jaw was also an offence 
against God; they were scarcely 
less convinced that God would 
contrive his own punishment, and 
that society’s part was simply to 
provide the offender with an oppor- 
tunity to atone for his sins: and 
most of all they were convinced that 
atonement was most possible in 
solitude, cut off from all influences 
but those of religion. Such convic- 
tions led inevitably to the concept 
of the cellular prison—a sort of 
secular monastery designed for soli- 
tude and silence. Inevitably, too, 
the ideal had to be modified in exe- 
cution : it was found to cost about 
eight times as much to build a 
prison designed for complete solitary 
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confinement*as one designed for the 


‘compromise system of “ silent asso- 
ciation.” "So, in the latter half of 


the nineteenth century, the great 
wave of “model prison” building 
began; a cut-price programme. 
Today, practically every country in 
the world has built up its penal 
administration round one or other 
of the two archetypal models— 
Pentonville or Sing Sing. 

The prison buildings have lasted ; 
the convictions that produced them 
have proved less durable. It was 
the psychological premise that suff- 
ered first. It was found that soli- 
tude and silence did not necessarily 
lead the offender to make his 
peace with God: they were much 
more likely to lead to a permanent 
derangement of his mind, and the 
prison rules had to be progressively 
relaxed to prevent this. Gradually, 
too, a school of thought was growing 
which questioned the identity be- 
tween law and ethics, a school which 
even began to assert that some 
laws might indeed be unethical. 
Scientists, elate with the triumphs 
of discovery their methods had won 


them in other fields, now turned 


their analytical weapons upon the 
individual and society itself, with 
the most disquieting results, The 
nineteenth century had a tremendous 
respect for figures, and when scien- 
tists came to demonstrate statist- 
ically that the incidence of crime 
was governed by factors outside the 
control of the individual offender, it 
was obvious that penological theory 
would have to be recast to accom- 
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modate the new ‘facts: , If the 
criminal cowld no longer be held 
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wholly responsible for ais own acts. 


(and every day psychologists and’. 


sociologists were narrowing down the’ 


area of individual responsibility ), 
punitive methods, whather under- 
taken by God or the Szate, had less 
and less ethical validity, and the last 
theoretical prop of the nineteenth- 
century prison syster. had gone. 
Before the twentieth century had 
gone very far most pecple who had 
given any thorght az- all to the 
problems of crime had arrived at a 
position where they accepted- the 
existing penal machinery only be- 
cause they could not think of 
anything more positively efficient to 
put in its place. 

It was in America that the 
“ model prisons” of the nineteenth 
century found their genesis ; it is in 
America that the new theories are 
now emerging, which, most probably, 
will crystallise into new institutions 
to replace the old. 


It is an unenviable honour. In 


few countries, ancient or modern,’ 


has crime been so press:ng a problem 


as in America in the inter-war years ;. 


in few countries has tke nineteenth- 
century solution of the model prison 
had so glaring an opportunity to 
demonstrate its inadequacy. By the 
late ‘twenties organissd crime had 
grown to such proportions in cities 
like New York and VThicago that 
it had become a “tig business,” 
threatening the well-being of legiti- 
mate big business. It was then that, 
as, a measure Df self-protection, a 


‘socal institution 
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nuriker of Chicago. business . mag- 
natss endowed the city’s university 
so lavishly that the profession of 
cririaology became almost as lucra- 
tive as that of crime, and other 


‘magnates in other cities followed 


suit.’ From that time on there was 
no possible avenue of research into 


criminal behaviour and relations that 


inves-igators cculd not afford to 


purve; and the results of all this 


fur:ous and free activity soon began 
to take positive and suggestive 
shape. 

Tas basic view-point that all these 
researches point to would, to say 
the ‘east, prove mildly surprising to 
a victorian penologist. To put it 
briely, crime is seen aS:a necessary 
in the modern 
competitive industrial community. 
The economic insecurity inherent 
n sach a society produces a general 
der-and for drugs, prostitutes, gam- 
bling facilities, abortion, etc., and 
largs rewards are offered when such 
serzices have to be met illicitly. 
Suen demands ensure the continued 
existence of an organised community 
in spite of every effort at law en- 
forcement. (In fact, the law itself 
has cften to speak with two voices 
to zriminals:- fore example, street 
bookmakers are allowed to enter as 
legitwmate professional expenses the 
finas they pay on behalf of their 
“ruaners.”) And such an under-world 
is oi only necessary, but positively 
uselt]. For, as wellas catering to the 
vices of the non-criminal community, 
it abo acts as a sump for much 
energy which cannot find legitimate 
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social expression and might other- 
wise find more dangerous outlets. 

This last point is perhaps not 
easily appreciable, and requires 
elaboration. It may be stated thus: 
a young man who feels unbearably 
discontented with the world about 
him has theoretically hundreds of 
different means at his disposal for 
relieving his tension. H his feelings 
are violent enough, he may attempt 
murder or rape or arson; he may 
join a revolutionary party: he may 
become an enemy agent. Obviously, 
if he can be persuaded to find the 
same satisfaction by the mere act of 
picking someone’s pocket or break- 
ing into someone’s house, the comm- 
unity in general is much better off. 
Here, then, is the under-world’s 
other social function. It attracts 
and disciplines the newcomer to 
crime, it directs his antisocial im- 
pulses into established channels, it 
teaches him the traditions and tech- 
niques and rationalisations which 
for generations have proved satis- 
fying for the criminal without prov- 
ing intolerable to the state. 

seen from this view-point, the 
problems of criminology and penol- 
ogy become merged in the larger 
problems of social engineering. So 
long as there 1s a wide margin of the 
people to whom society offers so few 
legitimate satisfactions that they 
must have recourse to gambling, 
prostitutes, drugs and so on, or, 
failing these consolations, fall prey 
to the wild urgencies of frustration, 
so long there will be crime and 
criminals. Probation systems, Im- 
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proved Schdols, Borstal Institutions 
and Prisons: will reform or deter a 
few individuals here and there, but 
there will be others: to take their 
place. ' The real social function of 
these institutions is not to prevent 
crime, but to regulate it: not to re- 
form criminals into honest men, but 
to re-form them into the sort of 
criminals that society has the great- 
est need for. Seen from the view- 
point of the new criminology, penal 
institutions are part of the criminal 
problem, not an answer to it. 

To many these conclusions will 
appear cynical and pessimistic. They 
offer, it would seem, little encourage- 
ment to men and women of good-will 
who wish to know what attitude to 
adopt about prisons and prison re- 
form. But that is to misunderstand 
the new attitudes. What the new 
criminologist really says is this: 
“ The twentieth century has evolved 
a complicated machinery for the 
ostensible purpose of reforming and/ 
or punishing criminals. Sometimes it 
succeeds in ostensibly reforming 
them, which usually means diverting 
their energies from one manifesta- 
tion of social maladjustment to 
another; sometimes it fails in its 
ostensible task of reformation, which 
usually means that it has succeeded 
in transforming a potentially dan- 
gerous criminal into a relatively 
harmless one. As a criminologist, 
I am more impressed by the failures 
of this machinery than by its suc- 
cesses: they are more useful.” If 
this still seems to you cynical and 
pessimistic, it means simply that 
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you are asking. the wrorfg questions. 
A socially maladjusted person is a 
socially maladjusted person; whether 
he exhibits the fact by contracting 
venereal diseases in a brothel, by 
giving money to book-makers in- 
stead of to artists, by feeding his 
children on an inadequate diet or 
by burgling someone else’s house. 
In all such cases the remedy is the 
old one, of finding some technique 
whereby ‘to instil in the individual 
an adequate social awareness, and 
in society an adequate awareness of 
the individual. _ | 
Fortunately it can be claimed 
that the new criminology has made 
certain tentative discoveries which, 
for the first time, offer a way out 
of this impasse. The credit here 
must be shared between the Chicago 
criminologist Thrasher and the 
Austrian Aichhorn. Thrasher, in 
the course of prolonged study of 
gang behaviour, found that, while 
it was practically impossible to per- 
suade the individual that he was 
“ wrong” to join in gang delin- 
quencies; it was often possible, by 
taking the gang as a gang, and 
applying a sort-of group equivalent 
of psycho-analysis, to divert it to 
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more satisfying and useful forms 


cf activity. Aichhorn, too, finding 


‘himself at a dead-end in his efforts 
-to deal with individual juvenile 


delinquents, had gratifying success 


‘when he extended his technique to 


include, as equal subjects, the 
delinquent’s family-group. In beth 
cases. the essential novelty lies’ in 
finéing a way to deal with social 
phenomena in social terms. 

Such researches are still too young 
for. us to attempt to sketch the kind 
of institution they are likely to 
produce in place of the prison. But 
it is interesting that Dr. Norwood 
East, the Medical Commissioner for 
prisons, has in his last: two pub- 
lish2d reports on English criminals 
stressed the need for a penal “ re- 
search centre,’ where not only 
ebnormal but also certain normal. 
types of offenders could: be studied 
uncer suitable conditions: this is a 
who:ly new conception within the 
frarce of the English penal system, 
end, coming from such an official - 
source, seems to indicate that: the 
necessary experimental attitude will. 
not be found wanting when the 
appropriate time arrives.. 

MARK BENNEY 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE 
ON INDIA’S SOCIAL LIFE 


[ Prof. Diwan Chand Sharma is the author of Our Indian Heritage and 


of several other volumes. 


He writes here of the very important rôle of literature, 


with special reference to modern India.—En. ] 


In all countries literature has 
influenced social life in three different 
ways. Generally speaking, people 
have looked upon it as a cementing 
and stabilising force, as something 
that keeps the social fabric intact 
and tells each man and woman the 
place where he or she belongs. It 
defines social relationships, assigns 
to everyone his or her place, and 
prescribes duties and obligations 
appropriate to every station. It is, 
in this sense, the literature of 
affirmation, for it reiterates those 
values of social life which have been 
sanctioned by time and approved by 
usage. This is the kind of literature 
which, according to some critics, 
produces a conservative and tradi- 
tional outlook. 

Then there is a kind of literature 
which points out the flaws in social 
life and the cracks in the social 
system. It influences either by satire 
or by direct or indirect exhortation, 
and engenders a desire for reform. 

There is also a class of literature 
which shows a radical outlook on 
life. It does not support what is 
already established or question only 
a few of the facts already taken for 
granted, but seeks to overthrow all 
that exists. It is subversive in the 
eyes of some but life-giving in the 


eyes of others. It wants to destroy 
the old props of social life and wishes 
to base it on entirely different ideas 
and values. 

Social life in India has been sub- 
jected to the influence of all these 
various kinds of literature. It should, 
however, be remembered that it is 
not only our indigenous literature 
that has shaped our life; the lit- 
eratures of other countries also have 
had a vital share. Formerly it was 
only English literature that moulded 
our social philosophy, but now we 
are more international in our outlook 
in this respect. Russian literature 
has been a very potent influence 
with us and some of the Nobel Prize- 
winners have affected us greatly. 
These, combined with the writers of 
India, have caught us at the three 
levels mentioned above. 

First, we have the epics of India 
and the literature based on or deriv- 
ed from them. All these, through 
so many centuries and in the midst of 
so many upheavals, have emphasised 
those values of life which are rooted 
in the past. Primarily, they have 
clarified the relationship that should 
subsist between the various members 
of a family, but they have also given 
expression to a social morality which 
can guide a tribe or'a race. Over- 
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shadowing all these * they „have 
formulated a social code which is 
universally applicable. No wonder 
these books still exercise a living 
influence upon us, even though the 
percentage of literacy is so low in 
India. Their teachings and their 
doctrines percolate down’ to the 
masses in innumerable ways and 
become the touchstone of our social 
conduct: These have given .us 
archetypes of many grades of social 
behaviour. A brother would like to 
approximate to the ideal set by 
Lakshmana and Sita will be the ideal 
of wifely devotion. In truth-telling, 
Yudhishthira will show the path and 
in valour Arjuna will be the model. 
In short, all the basic. social rela- 
tionships are adequately dealt with 
in these books, the influence of 
which still endures. 

But social life, like everything 
human; is subject to deterioration 
because it is not always possible to 
distinguish what is valid for the time 
being and what is applicable for all 
time:: For instance, it may be an 
ideal thing for a wife to remain 
faithful to her husband even though 
he is dead, but it may not be 
possible because human nature has 
so many limitations. Yet society, 


hide-bound by a formula handed. 


down from the past, may insist on 
very strict adherence: to this ideal 
with the result that widows may 
have no end of persecution. At such 
a time men of letters. may come 
forward to redress the wrongs. This 


actually happened in the nineteenth. 


century when Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 
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sagar in Bengal and Maulana Hali 
in fhe Punjab voiced the distress of 
thes2 widows. 
actaated by humanitarian considera- 
tiors and wrote noble verse and 
prose to awaken the- conscience of 
soccety. They became in this way 
instrrements of social reform, and 
turned literature into a weapon for 
soc:al betterment. There are many 
Indian authors, poets, dramatists 
anc writers of prose, who have 
advanced sociai reform throtgh 
the.r writings. All these, from Raja 
Ram Mohan Rey to Munshi Prem 
Chend, have made use of argument- 
ative and imaginative writing to 
advance social amelioration. They 
have not done this, however, by 
wric:rg something dull, tedious and 
uninaginative, but something. that 


has possessed genuine literary worth. 


Ce late a new tendency, mostly as 
a rasalt of Western influences, has 
begur. to manifest itself in India. 
We. kave a group of writers these 
days, writing through the medium. 
of 2very Indian language and also 
in English, which aims at social 
revolution. These writers are not 
many but they are very effective 
anc they. are revolutionary not only 
in the content of their writings but 
alse in technique and attitude. On 
ther minds have played many 
infliences, political, psychological’ 
anc economic. The last part of the 
nineteenth century saw the emer- 
gence of writers with democratic. 
sympathies who believed in the 
inh=rant dignity of man. But tocay 
we have writers who’ advocate so- 


Both of these were - 
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clalism not only in its humanitarian 
aspect but also in its economic 
aspect. Some have gone farther 
than this and appear as hot-gos- 
pellers of communism with all its 
implications. On the one hand, 
these writers describe the hard lives 
of the poor and dispossessed, and on 
the other they want to foment a 
social revolution which will lead 
to a Classless society. Naturally in 
their writings there is a violent 
swing towards realism of a very 
sordid, degenerate kind. Allied to 
this 1s their emphasis on themes 
which show the aberrations of sex 
life. In this respect they have 
carried outspokenness to its utmost 
limit for they feel that repression 
(God knows what this word means! ) 
is dangerous to health, peace of 
mind and happiness. They are 
inveterate foes of religion. They 
believe that organised religion has 
chained the human spirit, that 
religious institutions have been the 
handmaids of political and social 
tyranny and that ritualism has 
pauperised the human soul. They 
believe in the religion of humanity, 
which it is so difficult to define 
adequately. In a word, all these 
writers, amongst whom Mulk Raj 
Anand, Josh Malihabadi and Nazar- 
ul-Islam are prominent, are work- 
ing towards a new concept of social 
relationships. 
that they all embody the tendencies 
mentioned above. It only shows 
that they want to be the harbingers 
of a new era. In one sense they 
are doing with crude violence, loud 


This does not mean | 
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emphasis and propagandist zeal 
what other writers have done with 
a sense of artistic restraint, social 


responsibility and historic continuity. 


The note of social unrest that we find 
in these writers was also in evidence 
in Rabindranath Tagore and Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee. Both these 
writers gave expression to a sense 
of dissatisfaction with certain social 
institutions and placed especially 
under the search-light the relations 
between the sexes. But their 
criticism of social life did not become 
strident and hysterical. At best 
they laid bare some of the causes of 
social decay and sought readjust- 
ment in certain matters. But the 
writers of today are not content with 
these things and shout for a drastic 
overhauling of society. Naturally 
their influence is noticeable in the 
social life of today. Their gospel 
has gone home to the minds of the 
young more than to those of the 
older generation. They question 
the utility of every old social 
institution and wish to remould 
society after their heart’s desire. 
The passion for reconstruction which 
they show adds, on ultimate analysis, 
to the social chaos. They can neither 
demolish nor rebuild, but they do 
swell the volume of discontent. 
Their case is pathetic if not tragic. 

In addition to these three main 
streams of influence, there is another 
kind of influence which is in the 
main silent yet pervasive, and which 
has been playing upon our social 
life for several centuries and many 
generations. This .has emanated 
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mainly from the Bhakti poets. 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, South India, 
Bengal, the North of India, all have 
had their groups of Bhakti poets. 
These have sweetened individual life 
and have been an influence for good 
in’ our corporate life. They have 
fortified the human heart and have 
proclaimed the essential kinship of 
humanity. They have risen above 
- the barriers of caste and creed, of 
geography and history, and have 
made the heart of India vibrate to 
their songs. 

Chaitanya, Chandidas and Vidya- 
pati from Bengal, Miran and Nara- 
sinha Mehta from Gujarat, Tukaram 
from the Maharashtra, Buleshah and 
others from the Punjab, Kabir from 
the United Provinces and the Alwars 
from the south of India, all these 
have brought a message of love to 
the afflicted heart, a message of 
peace to the storm-tossed soul anda 
message of harmony to men divided 
in water-tight compartments. Above 
all, these inspired singers have kept 
alive the spirit of idealism, the 
devotion to something afar, which 
alone makes life significant. Even 
today their influence exists, though 
not ina very. pronounced manner. 
It is the belief of many right-think- 
ing persons that if our social life is 


to be based on the unity of the 


spirit, we have to seek guidance and 
support from these. 

: These are what) may be described 
as the sociological influences of 
literature. . It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the esthetical 
and cultural influences of literature 
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on ccr social life have also been very 
notizeable. It will be futile to enter 
into a controversy about the in- 
sepavableness of both these in- 
fluences or about the priority of the 
one ever the other. Suffice it to say 


that literature has refined and ` 


eleveced our taste, has made our 
feelimgs more delicate, has added to 
the grace of social intercourse and 
has provided an outlet for our social 
disc-atents. In -a word, .it has 
hurrznised us. Novels; short stories, 
plays, essays, ard above all poems, 
ever, one of these hasbeen an 
educative influence in one sense or 
another. Naturally they have levelled 
up omr social life. | 

Waen. the late Mr. inei 
visizd India, he heard a song sung 
by semi-literate persons in, the 


depths of a dark forest. He wanted ` 


to kzow who the writer of that-song 
was,-but no one was able to tell him. 
The same song ke heard again in an 
elegant drawing-room in a sophis- 
ticated city. He enquired again who 
the zuthor was. He learnt, to his 
great surprise and delight, that it 


was a song composed by Rabindra- 
He was amazed to- 


natz Tagore. 
find row this song could find an echo 


in the hearts alixe of forest and. city 


dwe_ers. This song is an embiem 
of the influence which literature has 
on ur social life. It .does not 
merzly raise the level of our tastes ; 
it also strengthens social solidarity. 
In site of everything it brings us 
nearer to each other; 


hear: we are one. 
DIWAN CHAND SHARMA 


it knits us 
closer and makes us realise that at 


MAX PLOWMAN: 


MAN OF VISION 


[ R. H. Ward writes about the late Max Plowman, who contributed a 
number of important articles to our earlier volumes, of which a series entitled 
“What Does Death Mean to You? ” must be considered as of permanent value. 
There was another, a short essay—‘ Ripeness is All,” which is worth re-reading. 
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Men are of differing grades and 
degrees of consciousness, a fact which 
egalitarian democracy tends to over- 
look. As certain organs of the hu- 
man body are more necessary to its 
effective life than others, so are men 
of certain grades of consciousness 
more necessary to the effective lile 
of the social body than others; if 
the eyes lose their sight, the effec- 
tiveness of the human body is at least 
very seriously impaired: it does not 
know where it is going; it cannot 
see what it is doing. It would appear 
to be the eyes of the social body 
which, at least in the West, have 
been defective in the last few cen- 
turies ; society has lost its vision and, 
since where there is no vision the 
people perish, the people are now 
perishing in very truth. The eyes 
of society are those, once known as 
prophets and teachers, who in later 
ages have more often been poets or 
other kinds of imaginative artists. 
Such men are often erroneously said 
to be “ before their time ” ; in recent 
history the fact that they have been 
considered ‘‘ before their time” has 
been made an excuse for not listen- 
ing to them. But in reality they 
are in no wise before their time ; they 
belong to it quite unmistakably, are 
in fact the keepers of its conscience ; 


but because they are gifted with 
vision they can see further than their 
own time, further back into the 
recesses of history, and further for- 
ward into the future. When they 
try to carry their contemporaries 
forward with them along the line of 
this vision and show them what must 
inevitably be the effect caused by 
their present behaviour, these con- 
temporaries cannot or will not go 
with them. Once, perhaps, in what 
we are now pleased to call more 
primitive civilizations, it was still 
possible for the prophet to recall the 
people to the ways of righteousness ; 
in more recent history the man of 
vison has, like Max Plowman’s 
master, William Blake, been merely 
suffered to live in poverty and neg- 
lect, upheld by the grim satisfaction 
of knowing that one day, when it is 
already too late, thousands will hear 
and agree with what he had to say. 
Thus society has been brought to its 
present pass; having refused to use 
its eyes it is now blind and led by 
the blind; it does not know what it 
is doing, much less does it know 
where it is going; it knows only 
that it suffers, that some terrible 
and incomprehensible retribution has 
fallen upon it. 

It will almost certainly be some 
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time. before Max Plowman is given 
his proper place among the writers 
. and thinkers of his day, though he 
is unlikely to have to wait as long 
as Blake waited ; this is a period of 
rapid transition, the passing age is 
swiftly disintegrating and under the 
effect of that disintegration men and 
women are being forced to use again 
the eyes with which alone they can 
foresee the age which is to come. 
It is true that Max Plowman left a 
very small body of writings, and not 
all of them of the first order, but the 
same can be said of Keats and, as 
Mr. H. PA. Fausset has pointed out, 
there are men today who live by the 
philosophy expressed in only a few 
of Keats’s letters. And in a certain 
sense Max Plowman was not a writer 
and ‘did not think of himself as one; 
an eminently. creative person, pos- 
sessed, it would seem, of all the 
attributes of literary genius, his 
writings yet appear te have been in 
some way incidental. Nor is this 
the place to.discuss them in detail. 
Suffice it. to say that, in the opinion 
of one reader at least, no batter book 
on Blake has been written than his 
Introduction to the Study of Blake, 
while the essay on Hamlet, published 
in the posthumous book, admirably 
edited by his wife and called after 
onë of the essays contained in it, 
The Right to Live, is hardly to be 
equalled as a piece of interpretative 
. Shakespearean criticism. 

But there. is a certain sense of 
futility in these days in the attempt 
to exercise influence by writing. 
This is an age in, which a man of 
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poetic vision and imagination, a man 
who represents the last consciousness 
of that age and is capable of fore- 
seeing the future, is moved to make 
the attempt to express in other ways 
than through the arts that faith to 
whici his imagination brings him. 
It ig clea> to him that these are 
times of transition from one way of 
thinking and behaving to another, 
and’ that immeasurably much de- 
pencs'on what that other way of 
thinxing and behaving will be. Must 
it be a return, as if round a vicious 
circl, to the same way of thinking 
and behaving which, through its 
adoption by past generations, has 


brought tne generation of today to - 


its Present pass; or can it be a way 
of tninkinz and behaving which will 
take humanity out on a new curve 
of the evolutionary spiral and lead 
it to a fate at least a little less dis- 
astrous than mutual slaughter and 
economic, political and philosophic 
chads? . 

It is trae that. we are all men of 
vison in some degree; but Max 
Plowman was a man of vision in 
great degree, wko had his sense of 
ete-nal values, oi beauty and truth, 
of -he laws which, if we would but 


obey them, would hold men and _ 
their world in unity, so clear that — 


this vision became a faith by which 
to live, and by which (an important 
po-nt) ke did in fact live. To a 
men whe has attained this condition 


of consciousness, the situation he | 


sees arornd him becomes too urgent, 


the state of the-world too oppress- ` 
ively p:tiable to permit of his 
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confining himself to the seclusion 
of his study. Almost certainly what 
he writes cannot in the circumstances 
but reach his fellow-men too late to 
influence their actions and mitigate 
their suffering. 

So such a man is forced, even 
against many of his inclinations, to 
go out into the world and work 
directly in the world, making his 
creative activity not so much his 
words as his example; for example 
is the quickest and surest method 
of turning other men’s hearts. It 
is not that a man like Max Plow- 
man consciously and deliberately 
sets out to be the saviour of his 
. fellow-men and of future genera- 
tions; such men are humbler than 
that; they are driven, by their 
vision on the one hand and by the 
wretchedness of men on the other, 
to make the most realistic answer 
they can to the crying need of their 
times, Nor dothey pause to think 
what may be the consequences to 
themselves, or, if they do, they 
know that consequences are in some 
way in other hands than theirs. 

The market-place is not where 
the creative man feels most at home, 
or even most effective, 
there he-emust bè among, not .the 
great creative spirits of the past 
or the crowd of abstract truths 
that would people his own mind 
in solitude, but the crowd of men, 
the sightless mob, whose degree of 
consciousness is profoundly different 
from his own, making him an exile 
in a wilderness. Nevertheless, into 
the market-place many who in an- 
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other age would probably have been 
contemplatives, have been forced 
by the condition of the modern 
world, and it was into the market- 
place that Max Plowman went when 
he accepted in 1936 the opportunity 
of becoming the general secretary of 
an organization for the promotion 
of peace. It was, as it happened, a 
choice between doing this and writ- 
ing a book on Shakespeare; the 
point is significant in view of what 
has been said above. The choice 
was made and the book was never 
written, and those who read the 
published fragments of it will be 
hard put to it to understand in what 
true sense Max Plowman’s choice 
was a wise one. Nor will their task 
be made easier by the reflection that 
the declaration of war in 1939 also 
declared this organization, and Max 
Plowman’s work on its behalf, a 
virtual failure. Similarly, it will be 
difficult not to regret that, instead 
of returning to writing, Max Plow- 
man, at the outbreak of war, became 
the warden of an experimental 
community (though a “community” 
was the last thing he would have it 
called) which, it was hoped, might 
be the foundation of a true univer- 
sitas and an example in new ways 
of living, a cell of a new society. 
Inevitably, many in the future must 
regretfully compare the Introduction 
to the Study of Blake with these 
activities and conclude that they 
were not only failures but an employ- 
ment of much time which might 
have been better spent in writing. 
But it is doubtful whether Max 
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Plowman regretted time not spent 
in writing, and “ failure” is one of 
the consequences in defiance of 
which such men, who “know what 
they fight for and love what they 
know,” descend into the ~éée. And 
if it, is true that nothing fails like 
success, perhaps it is also true that 
- nothing succeeds like failure, in any 
case where “ failure ” of this kind is 
concerned. For at the time of his 
crucifixion, the attempts-of Jesus to 
redeem the world, and Ais death on 
the cross as a consequence, must 
certainly have looked: like failure ; 
though. Christians hold encther view 
now. The fruits of certain kinds of 
creative activity are long-delayed ; 
only time will show them, and even 
time will not always show them 
in the form expected, or remember 
where they originated. The’ good 
that men do, like the evil, lives after 
them. “ We do not,” as Mr. Shaw 
has said, ‘‘lose a good man by his 
death,’’ though it may. at the time 
of his death, and even long after- 
wards, be hard to see the point at 
which, and the form in which, he 
rises to life again. 

‘It is part of the w:sdom of the, 
man. of vision to know what is the 
most obvious manifestation of a 
general spiritual sickness and to 
make this his point of contact with 
his fellows in the -market-place. 
Max Plowman was a .“ pacifist ” 
because he saw war as the self- 
declaration in palpatle form of a 
deep-seated social and psychological 
evil.. It was, therefor2, towards the 
antithesis. of war that he set his 
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heart and the foreseeing eye of his 
vision and tried to set the feet of 
other men; though not necessarily 
in the hope that war might - be 
avoided, for the man. of vision is 
always the truest realist and such a 
hope might well have failed to 
withstand his knowledge of human- 
ity's immediate past. He was a 
“paciāst”. and worked: in “the 
peace-movement’”’ rather in order 
that war might be fully known for 


what it is, and in order that this - 


“ peace-movement ” should indeed 
be. a movement, a creative thing 
moving in a new direction, whose 
fundamental values should be 
antithetical to those underlying war 
and those institutions of society 
which declare their essential nature 
in the phenomenon of war, 

- , But while it is true to say that for 
most of his adult life (since a partic- 
ular spiritual crisis resulting from 
his personal experience of the last 
war ). Max Plowman was an avowed 
‘pacifist,’ the idea of pacifism as 
negaiive war-resistance was abhor- 
rent to him. Max Plowman was.a 
pacifist for the same reason which 


made him a poet and the interpreter , 


of Blake and Shakespeare; his 
visionary eye saw moderna war as 
that ultimate manifestation of evil 
against which common humanity 
demanded that a stand should be 
made, the point at which the 
ordinary decent man, seeing this 
evil even with his short-sighted and 
unvisionary eyes, should turn from 
destructiveness towards some posi- 
tive and creative purpose in life. 
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So that pacifism and all Max Plow- 
man meant by it was quite other 
than a negation; it was a faith; he 
professed “ the faith called pacifism ” 
and gave one of his few books that 
title, and faith demands a positive 
activity on behalf of what it holds. 
For Max Plowman pacifism involved 
the revaluation of all aspects of 
human life and the living of life 
according to this revaluation. War, 
and a consequent pacifism, was the 
point at which his vision came to 
grips with the darkness in which a 
blind world found itself plunged. 

It may seem that there is little 
evidence at present for the belief 
that Max Plowman was a great man 
whose gift of vision made him among 
others the eyes of his day, or for the 
belief that he will later be recognised 
as such. Comparatively few people 
have heard of him, comparatively 
few people read his books in his life- 
time or knew him personally. Buta 
{cw did know him personally, and on 
these the influence of his example 
has been profound; there lies the 
evidence for his immortality. For 
some of those who knew him will be 
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concerned with the formation of 
Western thought and behaviour in 
the next few decades; they in turn 
will become the men of vision whose 
eyes society is now beginning even 
consciously to need; in what these 
men do Max Plowman will live. 
And if his immortalty be anon- 
ymous, though this is unlikely, since 
he will be written of and spoken of 
and since there remains the small 
but potent body of his own work to 
which the public is already turning, 
it will be none the less real. If 
mankind is capable (and individuals 
at least have always been so cape 
able ) of making the necessary evolu- 
tionary leap which will bring its 
consciousness where Max Plowman’s 
consciousness already was “ before 
his time,” then the fruit of his 
labour, and the true nature of his 
apparent failures, together with the 
rightness of his apparent neglect of 
the written word, will be manifest 
in the fulness of time. We do not 
lose a good man by his death; good, 
as well as evil, is like the heads of 
the hydra: where was one man of 
vision there shall be two. 

R. H. WARD 
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Presideħt Roosevelt in his message 
to the Negro Aid Convention held in 
Chicago at the end of September under- 
lined the international implications of 
the race problem in America. Very 
truly he declared :— 


Racial strife renders us suspect abroad. 
The integrity of our nation and our war aims 
is at stake in our attitude to minority groups 
at home. Men of all races, black, white, 


brown and yellow—fight beside us for 
freedom. We cannot stand before the world 
as champion of the oppressed peoples, unless 
we practise as well as preach the principles of 
democracy for all men. 

Practice tests profession. Actions 
speak louder than words and the actions 
of white Americans in the mass have 
been for long conveying to Asia and to 
Africa a message that is far from 
reassuring. ae - 


“THE WHEEL OF THE LAW” 
OR THE DHARMACAKRA 


[V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of tke History Department of the 
' University of Madras is a deep student of the ancient Indian Puranas. He is 
also the translator of the Tamil classic, the Sileppadikavam, one of the works 
which ‘support his thesis here of the fundamental agreement between the 
ancient Hindus, Buddhists and Jains.—Ep.- 


A study of Indien sculpture reveals 
the astonishing fact that except in 
rare cases, as at Sanchi and Bodh- 
gaya, the Buddha is not represented 
in human form but only by symbols. t 
The symbol by which the Buddha’s 
teaching (Dharma) is represented 
- in early Buddhist sculpture is the 


cakra, more ‘popularly, known as 


Dharmacakra. This is commonly 
called in English the.“ Wheel of the 
Law.” The other symbols usually 
associated with the Buddha are the 
Bodhi tree, the chatta or umbrella, 
and the paduka or the holy feet of 
the Lord. We are not concerned 
with these symbols here. Suffice it 
to say, as has been well said by 
that talented historian of India 
E. B. Havell, that Buddhist sym- 
bolism reflects largely the spirit of 
Vedic idealism. 
Among the representaticns sym- 


bolical of ‘the Buddha’s words and - 


deeds, the Dharmacakra ` stands 
pre-eminent. 
Sanchi, two square pillars surmount- 
ed by capitals adorn each gateway. 
Images of men and women, of an- 
imals like the lion and the elephant, 


are to be seen between and above 


In the great stupa at- 


the architraves. Dominating them 
all stands the great wheel, flanked 
on eitker side by attendants and the 
emblem of the Trisula, also represent- 
ed in later Buddhist art, e. g., on the 
Ammaravati pillars of the Andhra 
period. . This is the sacred prayer- 
wheel of the Buddhists. This wheel 
repres2nts the first sermon which 
the Baddha gave after he got his 
Enligttenment. This sermon was a 
proclamation of the Buddhist dhem- 
ma. It was delivered for the frst ` 
time to five menks at Isipatana 
near Benares. The sermon itsel? is 
called Dharmacakra pravartana 
sutra, as it constitutes the quintess- 
ence of the Buddhist religion. 

If we subject it to a simple 
analysis, it behoves a person to avoid 
the two extreme paths—the paths 
of seli-torture and of a thirst for the 
pleasares of life. „But one should 
endeevour to follow the middle path, 
which is, in other words, the eight- 
fold path: This consisted in “ right 
faith right aims, right spezch, 
right action, right living, right 
endeavour, right thought and right 
meditation.” A follower of this path 
woul] gradually get rid of the thirst 





1 History of Indian ana Indonesian Art, by ‘A. K, COOMARASWAMY, p. 31. 
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for ephemeral pleasures which lead 
one to eternal suffering. He would 
ultimately be led to live a life of 
moral purity. In short, to pursue 
the eightfold path is to get enlight- 
ened. If we dispassionately reflect 
for a moment on what constitutes 
the eightfold path, it is nothing 
more than the fundamental princi- 


ples of the Hindu Sanatana Dharma. - 


The real service which the Buddha 
did was to lay stress on them so 
that the world might shed all miseries 
and cultivate virtue. 


The importance of this sacred 
wheel is seen from the several ref- 
erences to it in the canonical books 
of the Buddhists. In the Suttanipata, 
for instance, we have the following :— 

Maya pavattitam cakkam 

Dhammacakkam anuttaram. ( Mehavagga 

557-) 

In the Anguttara-Nikaya again? it 
is said 

Yada Buddho abhififiaya dhammacakkam 

pavattayi 


Sadevakassa lokassa sattha appatipuggalo. 


{ Cakkavagga 33.3) 5 


As the first “ turning of the wheel 
of the Law” was done by the 
Buddha one of the attributes given 
him is the Dharmacakrapravartan- 
acharya.. His fitst sermon is the 
first “ turning. ” This is the construc- 
tion placed by the Sarvastavadins 
who pin their faith to the eightfold 
path. To them dharmacakra stands 
for the destruction of passions.! 
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But there ts another school of Bud- 
dhism represented by the Mahasam- 
ghikas ‘who take dharmacakra 
pravartana to mean all that the 
Buddha has said. 


Though it is reasonable to assume 
that it must be a reference to a 
particular sermon or doctrine, and 
therefore to the first sermon which 
the Buddha gave at Benares, still 
the evidence of Jamil literature 
seems to be in favour of the views 
of the Mahasamghikas. 


In that celebrated Sangam classic 


of the second century a. D., the 


Manimekalat, it is stated :— 
Arakkadir ali tirappada urutti( V.1.76), 


‘meaning turning the sacred wheel in 


different ways. In plain language 
it is a reference to the many-sided 
teachings of the Buddha. The 
scholiast makes the term tuvappada 
refer to the various doctrines of 
the Buddhist faith. Twice in this 
Tamil epic the Buddha is given 
the attributes of Adi mudalvan 
aravaliyalvon (VI. II : X. 61). Aravali 
is the Tamil expression for dharma- 
cakra, and uruttinan for pravartana. 
Elsewhere in this classic occurs :— 
Dharumacakkira muruttinan ( X. 1. 26) 
Aravali uruttanam (XXIX. 1. 27) cp. 
Virasoliyam, yappu. 

Though aravali is generally asso- 
ciated with the Buddhist tradition, 
still it is a common term for the 
Hindu and even the Jain faiths. 





t Pali Text Society, London, 1913, p. 693. 


* Pali Text Society, Vol. 1. 


* See also Bhayavagga 127.4: Rajavagga ( CXXXII). 


p.ign. 


t Ovigin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist School, by J. Masupa (1925), 
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Hindu mythology is fult of the wheel 
(cakra) sacred to Vishnu, and its 
origin is traced to the’Sun God 
whose diurnal motion was symbolised 
by the wheel. The twelve months 
of the year and the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac represent the ‘twelve 
spokes. of the wheel! The Cakra 
of Vishnu is called Sudarsana, lit- 
- erally “pleasing to look at.” Itisa 
symbol of dharma and corsequently 
terrifying to., the followers of 
adharma. Once unrighteousness 
enveloped the whole universe. When 
seers found it' impossible to carry 
out the Vedic rites enjoined on them, 
they appealed to Hari who offered 
them his cakra, adding that if it 
_were let loose on earth, it would go 
on. revolving to a place where its 
spokes would fall apart. It rolled 
on until it reached the benks of the 
holy: stream Drshadvati. Here its 
spokes (nemi) got scattered. Hence 
the place was named Naimisha. It 
was here the Creator continued to 
perform the sacrifices for thousands 
of years, and later the sages and 
kings performed yajnas, as it. was 
universally recognised as the holy 
spot. The Vayu Purana, which 
records this tradition, mentions the 
very name dharmacakra twice in 
this connection (I. 183: II. 8), 
roughly assigned to the fifth century 
B.C. 

What is. specially inz -eresting is 
that the reference of Tiruvalluvar 
to. aravali seems to fit in with the 
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traditicnal cakra cf Hari. Different ' 
interpretations are being given to 
One is that 
it is a reference to the Jaina deity. 
In zhe age when the Tirukkural wes 
composed sectariznism was absent . 
from the Tamil land. Does not the 
Silapbadikaram speak of God as the 
Buidkan, Aruhan‘and Sivan? Ard 
yet the modern student will seek a 
referer.ce to the Jain doctrine here. 
We mast at least respect the view 
of che celebrated Alvar who lived a 
theusend years ago and. who has in- 
terpra-ed ali as Zlippatai and who 
finds in it an unimpeachable referenze 
to the sacred wheel of the Tirumal.? 
The <radition is zhat Hari protects 
the world by the application of his 
Cakra against the unrighteous. This 
is way a king whose duty was to 
protect the state and society accord- 
ing ta dharma got the title Cakra- 
vacttr. This is confirmed by a 
statement in the J/ivakachintamani : 3 
“2jikzavalaravar kove (cakravarti).” 
App-epriately to this Ilango-Adigal 
speaks of King Karikala’s unequalled 
universal sway. The author of the 


Rijerajacolanula refers to the chariot 


wez] which ran over the son- of 
Mancnitikandacholan through -he 
latter's order, as arava]j (1.3). 
Azaim in the Silappadikaram, we — 
are told that the Pandyas turned - 
the wheel in the prescribed way 
(XY. UL. x- 2) and this can be well 
compared with what has been said 
oi tke Pandyas in the Puram (3. 


1 The Spirit of Buddhism, by H. GOUR, pp 522-32. 


2 Tiruvaymoli. 
- 3 Stanza 2843. 


4 Silappadikarąm. 1.68. 
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ll. 4-5 )*. Tf we turn to the pages 
of the Padirruppattu we find the 
Chera monarchs using the dharma- 
cakra. Imayavaramban Nedum- 
ceralatan rolled his golden wheel 
(tikiri) over the entire universe.” 
In the same way Palyanai-Selkelu 
Kuttuvan followed the path of the 
dharmacakra. It may be remem- 
bered that he performed a number 
of Vedic yajnas and cannot there- 
fore have been either a Buddhist 


or a Jain. The same attribute is 
given to another Chera ruler, 
Selvakkadungo Viahydtan.4 Thus 


it can be readily admitted that the 
Tamil kings of the Sangam period, 
whether Cholas, Pandyas or Cheras, 
turned the wheel of the dharma 
(aram) during their reigns. In 
other words, they pursued the Vedic 
path and ruled justly and well, The 
immortal Kamban, author of the 
Tamil Ramayana, had this in his 
mind when he addressed Dasaratha, 
the King of Ayodhya: “ O King, all 
your ancestors attained name and 
fame by turning righteously the 
sacred wheel (nemi Pandurutti).’”® 
The conclusion is therefore irresist- 
ible that the concept of the Cakra 
in Hindu mythology afforded the 
basis for the pravartana of the 
Buddhist wheel of the Law. 

Not only did the symbol serve the 


1 See also Puram 270, 1. 3. 
2 Stanza r4, ll. 18-19. 

* Stanza 22, 1.4. 

t Stanza 69, l. 17. 

& Ayodhya, mantira. 35. 


¢ Stanza 32:cp. Stanzas 744 and 2417. 
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Buddhists, but also the idea was 
copied by the Jains. The latter 
attached equal importance to the 
dharmacakra. In support of this 
one has only to turn to the pages of 
the Jivakachintamant to meet. with 
identical statements of the turning 
of ali or nemi which all mean the 
dharmacakra. The king is address- 
ed as Dlangalaliyinan which Naccin- 
arkiniyar interprets as Cakravartin.* 
Above all aravaliyannal meaning 
Aruhan occurs in this classic, an 
unmistakable testimony that the 
Jains adopted the dharmacakra also. 
One also finds evidence from Jaina 
art. In the temple at what is known 
as Jina Kanchi (a suburb of Conjee- 
varam) there is a figure of the 
cakra which can be well claimed 
by the Jains as the dharmacakra. 

If the above brief survey of an 
interesting subject proves anything, 
it is that in fundamentals the ancient 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jains agreed, 
irrespective of the differences in the 
approach to realise their objects in 
life and life hereafter. There were 
toleration and mutual appreciation. 
The Buddhists and the Jains did 
not discard the beaten and hallowed 
track of their ancestors in the 
principles governing their faith. 
Theirs was more of a compromise 
than a disagreement. 
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MRED IN. THE LIGHT OF 
HINDUISM | 


‘Dr. Muhammad Hafiz Syed of the ee of Allahabad presents a 
comparative study of Christianity and Hinduism—Ep. ] 


Christianity, one of the greatest 
religions of the Semitic stock, claims 


to be the sole custodian of Truth. - 


Its Supreme teacher, the only be- 
gotten son of God. The rest of the 
world, unless it acknowledges Christ 
as its saviour, is doomed to perdition. 
To speak of Christianity and Hin- 
duism in the same breath is consid- 
ered, in certain quarters, as nothing 
short of sacrilege. Hinduism, as 
misunderstood these days, is looked 
down upon as.a pagan faith with 
no solid foundation and with idolatry 
as its basic principle. This, surely, 
is the verdict of unenlightened 
people who have never cared to 
study the tenets of any oes com- 
paratively. 

Those who have taken the trouble 
of studying and understanding both 
these religions sympathetically and 
impartially, have come to the con- 
clusion that both aim at purifying 
the human heart and ultimately 
leading man to the source of his 
being. Those who have some insight 
into the mysteries of religious life 
have come to believe that higher 
Hinduism, minus all its accretions 


and latter-day interpolations, is a 


universal religion that appeals to all 
shades .of opinion and provides 
spiritual food for all types of men. 


The more it is’ studied, the more. 


ing and true significance. 


dozs it illuminate the intellect and 
satisiy the heart. 

A critical study cf Christian theol- 
ogy reveals some teachings which 
need satisfactory explanation. Others 
present insuperable difficulties in 
fu_ly grasping their underlying mean- 
Let us 
take some of them one by one and 
se2 what light ancient Hinduism 
throws on some cf the gaps that 
ore finds in them and on the 
mysteries that underlie them :— 

(x). The doctrine of. original sin 
cannot be reconciled with the divine 
nature of man accepted and believed 


‘by almost all religions of the Aryan 


stock. In the Christian scriptures 
it ig said that man was. made after 
the image of God. How are these 
two seemingly contradictory teacli- 
irgs to be reconciled ? 

Man in general, humanity as a 
whole, is born in sin, in sinful 
surcoundings, with sinful desires. 
In other words, according to the 


teachings of higher Hinduism, the 


spirit ( Jivatma) descends into the 
material forms and completely iden- 
tifias itself with earthly vehicles. 
Th.s descent into matter is called 
Pravritti-mdrga, or the path of forth- 
going. The characteristic of this 
period of man’s life is sensual enjoy- 
ment, reckless slunging into all 
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kinds of pleasures, an undesirable 
kind of life in short. Till such time 
as he is tired out and finally satiated 
with earthly enjoyments he is under 
the full dominance of his passional 
nature and of wrong-doing. In a 
word, he leads a sinful life, in so far 
as he does not act in accordance 
with a moral standard and in 
harmony with Divine Law. He 
totally forgets sometimes his higher 
self and disregards moral sanctions. 

But these vicious tendencies tn him 
do not last for ever. There comes a 
time when he is awakened to a 
higher sense of values. From that 
moment onward he begins to turn 
spirit-ward ; his evil ways are drop- 
ped one by one and he begins to 
tread what is called the path of 
return. This view of life explains the 
meaning of original sin. There is a 
deeper meaning also underlying this 
doctrine. In the words of Raman 
Maharshi, 

The sin is said to be in man; but 
there is no manhood in sleep; man- 
hood comes on waking, along with 
the thought, “Iam this body ” ; this 
thought is the real original sin ; it must 
be removed by the death of the ego; 
after which this thought will not arise. 

Further he explained the truth 
of Christtan teaching in these con- 
vincing words :— 

The body is the cross; the ego is 
Jesus, the son of man; when he is 
crucified, he is resurrected as the “ son 
of God,’”’ which is the glorious real 
self. One should lose the ego in order 
to live in the true sense of the word. 

(2) “The kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” The word heaven 
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stands for other-worldliness, peace, 
harmony and wisdom. These are 
not to be found in outer teachings 
of life. The ancient Indian sages 
have taught us in unequivocal words 
that there is no happiness for a 
man outside his own higher Self, 
the nature of which is bliss, dnanda, 
and that this reality dwells in the 
heart which is the seat of the Divine 
Self. 

Christ believed with whole-heart- 
ed conviction in what he called the 
kingdom of God, and he meant by 
this something inward, spiritual, 
natural and eternal, something 
diametrically opposite to that mess- 
lanic Kingdom to the advent of which 
his contemporaries looked forward— 
a kingdom which was conceived of 
as outward, visible and temporal. 

According to Indian thought, the 
kingdom of God is already in our 
midst; and all that men need to do 
in order to hasten its advent is to 
realize its presence. The kingdom 
of God is, in the first place, the 
kingdom of soul life, the kingdom of 
the realized presence of God in the 
soul of man. It has no limits, 
either temporal or spatial. It is 
here, if anywhere. It is now, if it 
will ever be. We do not wait for 
It is in the midst of us. 
When we pray, as Christ taught us 
to pray, that it may “ come,” we 
are praying that we may realize, 
each of himself, its hidden presence. 

Further, Indian sages have taught 
us that the kingdom of God is the 


‘kingdom of intrinsic reality. The 


final measure of reality belongs to 
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it; and- to it alone. 
its hidden treasure all other ends, 
all other joys, are as shadows and 
dreams... When. a man has found 
its pearl.of great price, he will sell 
` all that'he has in order that he may 
acquire that inward ‘prize. 

The Kingdom of God is attained 
by the age-old ‘method of Soul- 


growth. The law of growth is the. 


master law of Nature’s being, and 
therefore the master law of human 
life. 
of one’s nature, to become the God 
that one really is (though now in 
the germ ), to earn the right to say, 
“I and my father are'one.”’ 

It may be added that the kingdom 
is open to all men. 
lowliest of us is a ray. of the divine 
light. The ‘chosen people is -not 
Israel.but Humanity. God is their 
All-Father, “the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the 
world.” 
kingdom, there is neither Jew nor 


Greek, there is neither bend nor. 
free; for God “‘is all and in all.” 


Do we not know.that- most of the 
sages and saints of India have pro- 
claimed in no uncertain language 
that God is the idea!-Self of man 
because He is the ideal end? It 
follows from these premises that the 
duty of man is to find his higher 
self, to grow towards the spiritual 
perfection of which his rature is 
capable. ° 

(3) The Self in a sense is s AÑ in 
All. Itis spoken of in the Upani- 
shads as the Totality, of which the 
worlds and the.treatures are frac- 
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In. the illimitable inward. 
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tions, though in absolute truth it has’ 
no fractions. Thus to gain the Sel: 
is to gain the All. The sacred lore - 
of the Hindus tells us: ‘ Thai. 

which is infinite is Happiness ; in the 
finite there is no. happiness.” We 
are taught that the Self alone is 
all else is infinitesimally 
small; ` This view of spiritual values 
makes the famous enigmatical saying. 
of Jesus Christ as clear as daylight. 
“What doth it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the-whole world, and. lose 
nis own soul?” For a very small 


_price—the surrender of the ego— 


this infinitely great Self is to be had. 
But this small price has to be paid. 

(4) Another precept of Jesus 
which remains as a ‘“ hard ‘saying ” 
to his followers is : ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” The ordi- 
nary Christian, full of ordinary frail- 
ties and weaknesses, asks how he 
can become perfect as God is per- 
fect. Seeing the impossibility of the 
achievement set before “him, ` he 
quietly puts it aside, and thinks no 
more about it. But seeing it as the 
crowning effort of many lives of 
steady improvement it. comes within 
calculable distance of our achieve- 
ment and these precious words yield 
meaning beyond our ‘limited vision 
and hope. This view of. gradual 
deve:opment and unfoldment is not 
generally accepted by the: Christian 
divines. 

Light, once again, comes from: the 
Indian sages whe point to this path ` 
of final perfection, in clear and tn- 
mistakable language. They righ-ly 





believe in the gradual evolution of 
man’s mental and moral faculties. 
The highest aim of a Hindu neophyte 
is to become perfect in due course 
of time by gaining experience in 
every walk of life, through sorrow, 
suffering and moral struggle which 
finally lead him on to the goal of 
perfection. Christ’s words seem to 
be more in keeping with the age-old 
teaching of the ancient Rishis than 
with the interpretation of the Christ- 
ian divines. 

(5) “ Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ; love those who hate you ; bless 
those who curse you.” The question 
that at once arises is why one should 
love one’s neighbour as one’s own 
self when the neighbour refuses to 
recognise his oneness with oneself. 
The Indian sages have taught us 
that the higher Self of man is an 
indivisible unity. This common 
life is shared by all, good or bad, 
rich or poor, high or low, saint or 
sinner. Therefore an injury done 
to my neighbour is an injury done 
to me. Similarly to love him is 
to love my own self. There is no 
other self than my own Self. Hence 
this consistent and logical injunction 
to love others as one should love 
one’s own self. «Further, to meet 
life with unwavering trust is to take 
for granted that light, not darkness, 
is the heart of nature ; and to believe 
in that light is to love it and to love 
it is to love all things for its sake. 
In the Christlike life there is, in 
the last resort, but one motive for 
action, love. 

Sweeping aside as frivolous and 


inquisitorial the ever-increasing mul- 
titude of rules which complicated 
the life and. burdened the conscience 
of the zealous Jew, Christ gave 
instead two cardinal commandments 
which are essentially one :— 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength....Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

In these words the doom of the 
old dispensation is pronounced, and 
the gates of the kingdom of Heaven 
—the kingdom of freedom and love 
—are thrown open to all. The only 
way in which we can interpret our 
realization of unity in the world of 
the relative is through love for all 
creatures ; just as any kind of hurt- 
ful action is a denial of the Reality 
in which all are one, so are self- 
sacrifice, love for all that lives and 
service of our fellow-men the expres- 
sions in the world of relativity of 
that Supreme Reality which can 
never be fully expressed here, the 
utter unity of all that is. 

(6) The Holy Trinity. One of the 
basic doctrines of Christianity is 
belief in the Divine Triad. To a 
non-Christian it may appear confus- 
ing but its underlying meaning is . 
clear. According to ancient Hindu 
thought the manifested God, the 
One, appears as three. Among the 
Hindus the philosophers speak of the 
manifested Brahman as Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, Existence, Intelligence and 
Bliss. Popularly God is a Trinity ; 
Shiva, the Beginning and the End; 
Vishnu, the Preserver ; Brahma, the 
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Creator of the Universe. 

(7) Now let us take three famous 
verses from the Sermo’ on ne 
Mount :— 


Whesssvet shall smite thee on thy 


right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue tuee at the 


law, and take away thy cozt, let him 


have thy cloak also. And whosoever 
shall compel thee to goa me, g0. with 
him twain. 


To whom does this apply ? Can 


an average man act up to this high 


ideal ?’ Obviously it is the teaching 
for a man becoming perfect, but 
for the man of the worlc it is im- 
practicable. Christianity has not 
made this distinction ; bu~ it actual- 
ly practises the distinction although 
it does not realize it theoretically. 
The effect of recognising a thing that 
we do not practise is to deraoralise us 
and not to raise us. If ve pretend 
that it is our theory of life that, 
when a thing is stolen from us, we 
give the thief something more, then 
if we do not practise it, we are surely 
hypocrites and hypocrisy is one of 
the worst vices. 


True practice and theery makes 
life in all parts sacred, not secular. 
On Sunday the Christian goes to 
Church and admires the Sermon on 
the Mount. On Monday he- goes 
to his office and orders tke prosecu- 
tion of his cheating neighbour. The 
one life is sacred; the other is 
secular, profane. Hincuism per- 
‘meates the whole life wi-h religion, 
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ane there is no part of the life of 
the Hindu which cannot form. part 
of ais faith.. From this explanation 
we are led to believe that this 
teaching, lofty as itis, cannot poss- 
ibl~ te followed by the ordinary run 
of aumanity. That is why it is dis- 
regarded as something visionary and 


berond the moral capacities of an 


average man. When it is viewed 


_in zhe light of ancient Hindu teach- 


ing its infeasibility loses its force 
and it appears to be sound and sen- 
siHe in its underlying significance. 

The ancient Hindus have never 
beieved in absolute morality. The 
reBtivity of the Hindu ideal of 
dharma is acknowledged by the con- 
terding schools of Indian philosophy. 
Tle Hindus do not look upon all 
menkind as on the same level of 
thought and morality. There are . 
diferent gradations of men. There- 
foze the moral or spiritual laws guid- 
ing man’s destiny must necessarily 
be different at different stages. 
Waat is right for a babe cannot be 
right for a boy. Similarly what is 
right for an undeveloped soul cannot 
be right for a noes awakened 

mun. 

This teaching is meant for an 
acvanced soul wko has np interest 
in earthly joys and has renounced 
ther: joyfully as he has found some- 
th.ng higher and more valuable than 
waat he had. Such beings are 
called Sanyasis.. 
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TRUTH 


"V, Subrahmanya Iyer contributed a thought-provoking study to our 
January 1942 issue on “ Philosophy As Such in India: A Misapprehension.”’ 
Here the eminent Sanskrit scholar distinguishes the many types of truths from 
the common feature of them all, the “ Truth of Truth.” —ED. ] 


I 

In making an attempt to write 
on a subject like “ Truth,” to which 
the thoughtful minds of all times 
have turned serious attention, one 
cannot but seek, wherever possible, 
the benefit of the light that such 
minds can throw upon one’s path of 
enquiry. Some of them observe :— 

“ The most striking contradiction of 
our civilization—the fundamental rev- 
erence for Truth which we all profess 
and the thoroughgoing disregard for it 
which we practise.” (Stephanson ). 
“ The world is naturally averse to all 
the Truth it sees or hears, but swallows 
nonsense and lie with greediness and 
gluttony.” (Butler). “Truth has no 
hold on mankind.” ( Anatole France), 


Nevertheless, the world seems to 
be as full of life as ever. And if 
man could get on without troubling 
himself about Truth, why should we 
think seriously at all about it now? 
Let us turn again to the past for a 
moment. : 

“Truth is the greatest thing that 
man may keep.” (Chaucer). ‘‘ There is 
one road to peace and that is Truth.” 
(Shelley). “Truth is the foundation of 
all knowledge and the cement of all 
societies.’ {Dryden}. “Truth is the 
most powerful thing in the world, since 
even fiction must be governed by it.” 
(Shaftesbury ). ‘ There is no alleviation 
for the sufferings of mankind except 


veracity of thought and action.” 
(Huxley). “Truth is the summit of 
being.” (Emerson ). “ That enthusiasm 
for Truth, that fanaticism for veracity, 
which is.a greater possession than 
much learning, is a nobler gift than 
the power of increasing knowledge.” 
(Bacon). “ United by the bond of 
Truth flourishes Society.” { Zoroaster ). 
“Truth is that which alone makes it 
possible for the world in which we now 
live, to free itself from all sorrows.” 
(Mahabharata). ‘‘Truth alone triumphs 
(at theend). Through Truth lies the 
path to the divine.” (Upanishad). 


If Truth be so very valuable, why 
do not all men try to get at it? 

“Every man seeks for Truth but God 
alone knows who has found it.” 
(Chesterfield). “ Truth like a bird ever 
poised for a flight at man’s approach.” 
(Brown ). “ Truth is always in a well.” 
(Democritus ). ' 

Is it not then tantalizing that one 
cannot give up or ignore Truth and 
yet cannot get at it? It is not 
meant that one cannot utter untruth. . 
But even when one speaks falsehood, 
one is conscious of something that 
is true. The notion or instinct of 
Truth is said to'be there, all the 
same. 

“Truth is only the ever receding and 
yet ever impelling final goal of life in 
each of its myriad forms.” (Ahotta). 
‘Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no 





answered satisfactorily. 
the nature of Truth, some have held: — 
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rise from outward things-whatever you 


‘ may believe. There.is an inmost centre 


in us all where Truth abides j = fullness.” 
( Browning). 7 


What then is Truth ? The quest- 
ion is as old as Pontius Pilate, and 
similar’ questions had been asked 
during thousands of years. Neverthe- 
less, it does not appear to have been 
Such being 


that man values many things, of 


which Truth is one. Other “ values,” 
as they say, such as those of good- 


ness or beauty, are not inferior to 
‘* Truth value ” in bringing satisfac- 
tion to man. But everyone appears 
to understand Truth perkaps in the 
sense of truthfulness or sincerity. ‘No. 
doubt, sincerity is fundamental in 
gaining a knowledge of Treth. Those, 
however, that have a.wider knowl- 
edge of the world have noticed a 
myriad of other implications of it. 
A mathematical truth, fcr instance, 
such as that the angles of a triangle 
are équal to two right angles cannot 
be brought under the same head as 
the historical truth that Cclumbus 
discovered America. Similarly; there 
are religious, yogic, mystical, theolo- 
gical, scholastic, legal, sociological, 


_ ethical, esthetical, scienzific, meta- 


physical or speculative and many 
other kinds of truths. And these 
have varieties and. degrees according 
to their several stand-roints. All 
of them are sometimes treated as 
“ philosophical” in the West. As 
Paulsen, Faraday and others say, 


“ Truth should be his (the philoso- 


pher’s) primary object.” But philoso- 
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phica! truths are seen to vary 
enclessly even in the West, in spite 


of the Cartesian definition based on 
the concepts of “ Clearness and dis- 


tinstness.” This diversity has forced 
sore to make further enquiry, which 
has resulted in such classifications 
as Epistemological and Intellectual,’ 
Absolute. and Relative, Empirical, 
Pragmatic and Ultimate and so forth. 

‘I: is a maxim.accepted among 
philosophers themselves that ‘ Philos- - 
offy ceases, when Truth is acknowl- 
edged.’ ?” (Bulver'. ‘‘ There will be no 
truth entirely true. Our judgment in a 
wo-d can never reach as far.as perfect 
Trath. Truth.is always relative and 
imperfect.” { Bradley J 


Having realized this difficulty, 
some modern Western thinkers 
sougat to use the words ‘ validity ” 
and “certainty ” to explain trudh, 
as though they were clearer. But 
even these have been found to be 
nat less difficult to define and have 
bæn characterised as ‘‘ nebulous ” 
by some authorities. Having thus 
formed some idea of the nature of 
tne subject, some great thinkers 
heve rightly directed their attention 
ta the meaning of the term. For, 
even when men say that Truth is 
“unknowable” or Sunknown,” Truth 
must have.a meaning to those that 
say 30. Various interpretations have 


been tried, such as “Copy,” 
“ Correspondence,” “ Coherence, ” 
“ Consistency,” ‘or ‘‘ Harmony,” 


“ Irconceivability of the opposite ” 
and “Pragmatism,” the most attract- 
ive not only in the West but also 
ir tne East. Many have attempted 
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to distinguish between Truth and 
Reality and to ascertain their rela- 
tion. Modern thinkers like Bradley, 
Joachim, MacKenzie and others 
have referred to many solutions. 
“ There is no finality in this matter,” 
as Wildon Carr, no mean authority, 
has said. 

All the same, there seems to be no 
man that does not feel that he 
possesses some sense of Truth. The 
most common or familiar significance 
is, as Leuba would have it, ‘ Truth 
is what agrees with what I Like or 
what disagrees with what I dishke.”’ 
But a moment’s reflection shows 


how every day new religious and, 


mystical creeds or cults are springing 
up, each claiming to know the 
highest Truth and discarding or 
condemning others. The case is 
not different with “theologies,” with 
‘“scholasticisms’’ and, to a certain 
extent, even with scientific theories. 
And it is more staggering in the case 
of the numberless metaphysical 
“isms ” spun out of one’s own brain. 
It is said that there are as many 
Truths in philosophy as there are 
human beings. 

The result is the rapid succession 
of wars involving more and more 
human beings ak the world over 
in greater and greater suffering. 
For it is the views in regard to 
Truth that the leaders of men take 
which determine their sense of right 
or wrong, that are the root causes 
of their own actions as well as of 
the actions of the bodies of less 
thoughtful men that follow them. 

Wars and sufferings are forcing us 
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to seek remedies. Nevertheless men 
will not think of Truth, though it is 
repeatedly declared to be the most 
effective ; for such thinking is often 
most exacting, nay, most tedious 
and puzzling. But 

“Without seeking, truth cannot be 
known at all. It can neither be declared 
from the pulpit, nor set down in 
articles nor in any wise prepared and 
Truth must 
be ground for every man by himself 
out of its husk with such help as he 
can get indeed but not without stern 
labour of his own.” ( Ruskin ). “Seven 
years of silent enquiry are needful for 
a man to learn the truth but fourteen 
in order to learn to make it clearly 
known to his fellowmen.”’ (Plato). “No 
man can learn what he has not the 
preparation for learning, however near 
to his eyes the object. An alchemist 
may tell his precious secrets to a car- 
penter and he shall never be the wiser 
—the secrets he would not utter to a 
chemist for an estate.” ( Emerson). 

India, which has dived deepest 
into this, subject, points out that 
even 
“one hundred and twenty years of 
thought are not enough to know how 
far one stillis from pure and unquali- 
fied Truth.” (Upanishad). “One has ta 
be born again and again (several times) 
to realise the highest truth ( knowl- 
edge).” (Gita) 

When the pursuit of Truth is so 
difficult it is nothing strange that 
Bradley should say, ‘‘ Love of Truth 
pulls one way and love of mental 
ease another.” 

The effect of life’s turmoils and 
its keen disappointments depresses 
ordinary minds so much as to make 
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them seek refuge in their uppermost -. 
. But more noteworthy is 
the effect produced even on thought-. 


emotions. 


ful. and ‘intellectual minds, like those 
of scientists and metaphysiciars. 
Such (men often seek their’ final 
refuge in mystic ecstasies, visions’ dr 
intuitions or feelings. This has been 
indicated beautifully by Thomisoii in 


the words, ‘‘ Baulked struggle, strain- | 
ed emotion, baffled enquiry” make, 


men seek their highest satisfaction in 
the truths of religion or mysticism. 
Even Jeans, Eddington, Bergson, 
and others have not been able to 
resist the lure of: this E escape 
mechanism.” 

Every man thinks that what he 
knows or feels or likes is the “Truth.” 
When men, criticise each other, one 
does not know what Truth means 
for the other. The result of ‘this 
attitude is, “A truth that one does 
not understand becomes an error.” 
(Desbarolle). “ Nothing is so easy 
as to deceive oneself: for what we 
wish that we readily believe.” 
(Demosthenes). 

And, as Karl Marx has said, it is 
such truths that, have led‘us into the 
vortex of wars which -have affected 
the whole.of mankind at present. It 
. is such experience in the past that 
made: the ancient Hindus exclaim 
that the peace and good of humanity 
at large come about only when the 
rulers or leaders pursue Truth with 
undeviating steadfastness, t. e., when 
they are real “philosophers,” as 
Socrates and Plato later on observed. 
All the same, our wars and our 
sorrows -are .our best education. 
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“ Acversity is the first path te 
Truth, si oe Byron. 
II 

The unique characteristic of An- 
cie. India’s effort in this field is the 
fact that her seekers after Truth 
pers.vered till they ascertained the 
finai meaning of that term. Here 
it was first realized that one’s view 
oi truth varies with one’s tastes, 
tencencies and capacity.. So they 
woad not stop till they reached the 
gozL This truth, to put it briefly, 
is <Le common feature of all truths’ 
or the Ultimate Truth which the 
Hindus call the “Truth of Truths ”’ 
( Saxyasya Satyam). Nothing else 
spec.ally distinguishes the essence of 
Indān culture from that of the othe- 
cuitares of mankind. The Upani- 
shac says that ‘‘Truth is what. 
remains the same for ever.” Most 
nea: it are Shakespeare’s- words: 
“Tauth is Truth to the end of 
reckoning.” Such Truth must be 
atieaned in this world ( Ihaiva )—not 
afte: death. When it is broad day- 
lighc, does any one, unless blind, say 
tha- all is darkness and that nothing 
canbe seen? Similar is the Universal 


_character.of the Truth sought by the 


Hidu, a feature to which deep 
mocern thinkers like Viscount Sam- 
uel rightly refer. Even Napoleon 
Boraparte is said to have laid em- 
pkasis on this aspect of Truth. The 
steps in its pursuit may be briefly 
indcated thus :— 

(=) The basic or foremost step is 
tha. of distinguishing the several 
trnths that bring satisfaction cr 
comfort to -individuals from the 
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Truth that leads to the well-being of 


all, universally and that openly. . 


“Truth loves open dealing,’ as 
Shakespeare also would have it. 
Faiths, intuitions, ecstasies, visions, 
intellectual interpretations and the- 
ories have undoubtedly their value. 
They are indispensable at certain 
stages of mental development. They 
are internal, private, personal or 


compartmental aspects of Truth. 


And they naturally evoke rivalry. 
Nothing is more patent in life than 
that they are seen to multiply like 
blackberries and that they have led 
to never-ending differences and dis- 
cords. So, the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad points out that we must 


first rid ourselves of the attitude “I 
know, I know” (or I am satisfied ) 
and must base Truth upon universal- 
ity. The idea of individual (inter- 
nal) satisfaction develops a spirit 
similar to that of men engaged in 
sports or games. Yet, if it does not 
make one strive for higher stages, it 
will be a serious obstacle to the 
pursuit of pure Truth as such. The 
danger lies in the individual’s igno- 
ring the universal or the general, 
from which pure Truth is insepara- 
ble. 


(2) It is not enough, the Indian 
thinkers of the past say, to study 
Truth either objectively or subject- 
ively. It has to be investigated 
from the objective (Kshetra) as 
well as the subjective ( Kshetrajia ) 
stand-points. Scientific, 
metaphysical and speculative aspects 
have all to be co-ordinated and 
balanced. To India belongs the 
credit of having carried these to 
human perfection. In Epistemology, 
it has not stopped till it determined 
the meaning of Awareness (Drik) 
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and that of which it is aware 
( Drisya ), internally and externally. 
The different disciplines of “Yoga” 
particularly after “scholastic” en- 
quiry { Pandityam) leads onto this 
path. But the most serious draw- 
back of modern mystics and meta- 


“physicians or pandits is that they 


believe that knowledge, personal and 
individual, reveals everything about 
our entire universe. This should be 
carefully guarded against. Ksheira 
Vicharam or scientific enquiry into 
objective truth, including, for in- 
stance, such investigation as that of 
the “causal relation,’ just known 
to Europe and America, is 1mdispens- 
able. All the different truths are 
but steps leading to Truth universal 
as such. Further, owing to the fact 
that Truth final or Ultimate Truth 
is beyond all differences and distinc- 
tions, it is zdentical with Ultimate 
Reality. Truth as one’s thought 
about Reality or Existence and diff- 
erent from it is a distinction made 
only at the lower or preliminary 
stages of enquiry. 


(3) This combined and all-round 
enquiry seeks that knowledge of 
Truth that comprehends all knowl- 
edge ( Sarva Vidya) so that there 
may be no possibility of amy doubt 
( sandeha ) arising or of any other 
view opposed ( virodha ) to it being 
advanced. Only in India and no- 
where else in the world does it appear 
to have been at any time insisted 
that the totality of human experience ` 
( or knowledge including the errors, 
as Hegel would have it ) should be 
kept in view to get at Truth-final. 
Europe and America have, for in- 
stance, as yet no conception of the 
co-ordination of the three states of 
waking, dream and deep sleep 
(Avasthatvaya) which totality is basic 
for Indian enquiry. And it is proved 
that “ Everything’. is upheld by 
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Truth and everything -rests upon 
Truth.” '( Mahabharata Y` 


Further, Europe and * America 
have the conception of “ the great- 
est happiness of the largest number.” 
But in India the ideal is the *“ per- 
fect happiness of all,” which depends 
solely upon the knowledge of Truth. 


The most. important discipline of 


the mind in séeking Truth is an item 
well-known to Western scientists. 


But they have not thé strength of . 


mind or the will to pursue it to the 
end. This is known as “ Depersonal- 
ization ” or ‘‘Self-elimination.” ~ 
scientists admit it.so far as the 


objective world is concerned. The. 


psychologist also adopts it parily in 
studying mental phenomena. > But 
they know not what it is to root out, 


or kill outright the “ ego ” or ‘calf? 


(-Ahankara ) called ‘the “ black 
serpent ” (Krishnahi). Hence they 
have no idea of the attainment of 


ultimate, pure or perfect Truth or- 


Truth universal. Strictly speaking, 
no afirmative term ọr language can 
indicate it, so long as the “I,” 
whether one is conscious or not ‘of 
its existence, is therë.. 


. But in India, to the earnest lever 
of Truth, there can be no resting till 
the goalis reached. It may amuse 
the Western reader ‘to ‘see that 
among the disciplines. prescribed, 
one is systematic prostration before 
asses and dogs till. one wipes out 
‘one’s egoism. One can be a relig- 
ionist, a theologian, a scholastic, a 


scientist. (partly), a metaphysician 


and a mystic above all, without the 
least thought of defining Truth. But 
‘one cannot be a “ philosopher” in 
India ( Tatwa vid) unless and until 
one becomes aware of and himself 
answers the question “ How do I 
know that what I ‘ know’ or ‘ feel’ 
or ‘intuit’ is Truth ? ”’, which one 
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_cannot da until one’s reason (Buddhi) 


becomes as sharp as the’ edge of a. 
razor ( Kshurika: Dhara ).. 


Lastly, what Truth is cannot be 
made clear to one that has not the 
preparation necessary as above in- 
dicated. -It takes, as Plato has said, 
at least seven years to grasp it, 
thouzh not to master it even as he 
understood it. . Those, that have 
neitrer the mentai strength nor the 


‘patience and perseverance to climb 
‘up this steep hill of.-Truth, must 


seek only their individual or personal’ 
satisfactions and délude themselves 
into the belief that what they know 
or feel internally is the Ultimate or. 
pure Truth. Such satisfactions nat- 


uraly are not free from the poison 


of the “ black serpant” or self-seek- 
ingness. They may lead them $ri- 
vatety or individually to the joys 
( here or elsewhere) ‘that their 
“authorities,” scriptural or personal, 
have assured them. But how do we 
know that what the authorities ‘say 
is Truth:?. 

“Children in years as well as children . 
in knowledge have always been pre- 
disposed to -the belief in the super- 
nattral.’’ (Vivian Phelps). 

What a significant coincidence 
here | Indian philosophers also’ call 
mer lacking in intelligence or knowl- 
edg2 ‘‘Balisa’’ { children). It is 
impossible to convince such human 
beings. 

'“Whoso speaketh the Truth to the 
unprepared is a liar in His own 
despite.” India’s highest ambition is 
thai : 
“eren God should be known, not ac- 


cording to the various beliefs of men- 


but as He is in Truth (Tatwatah).”” (Sri 
Krishna ). “O! Almighty ! take every- 
thicg away from me, even Thyself, if 
thoa so wishest, but, pray, leave unto 
me only Truth.” ‘(Sri Ramakrishna }: 
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INDIAN WRITERS IN ENGLISH * 


This little volume is a welcome 
addition to the excellent series of 
P. E. N. Books on the Indian Litera- 
tures, and its present reviewer, at least, 
has heard of a number of the writers 
mentioned for the first time. The title 
“ Indo-Anglian ” is cumbersome, to say 
the least. One wishes that the author’s 
suggested ‘“‘Indo-English” had replaced 
it. He has not used “ Indo-English’”’ 
‘ because he says “Indo-Anglian” is more 
widely used. But it is doubtful if this 
term is well-established, and it is 
perhaps not too late to replace it with 
a clearer and more euphonious one. 

To any one having a knowledge of 
English literature by Indian writers it 
is clear that it is much easier to write 
of the past than of the present; not 
for the obvious reason that the present 
is too much with us, but because there 
has been a clear declension in quality 
of production during the past fifty 
years. The critic is tempted to cry 
out “Where are the Dutts of yes- 
teryear?’’ for it is that remarkable 
family, as the author of this book has 
clearly brought out, which was more 
responsible than any other for the great 
heights that have been attained by 
Indo-English writers. Tagore and 
Aurobindo Ghose, as well as Sarojini 
Naidu and the lesser lights all followed 


in the trail blazed by Toru Dutt, her: 


sister and her cousins. Indeed it is 
doubtful if any Indian writer in 
English has attained to the extra- 
ordinary pure stream of poetry and 


prose that fragile Toru produced, 
though the range and power of the 
most famous of her successors may 
have, been greater. 

. Present-day writers, though they 
tried their hands at a greater variety 
of subject-matter and forms of expres- 
sion do not, on the whole, seem to 
realize that the art of the writer, like 
that of any other artist, requires years 
of apprenticeship and training; all the 
more so if the medium is not one’s 
native language. Professor Iyengar 
points to a similar weakness in 
current writers. No doubt the chief 
reason in the weakening of such 
writing is the disillusionment of the 
younger generation with things West- 
ern, a disillusionment by no means 
always justified. Perhaps when the 
next stage of seeking is attained there 
will be a greater sense of balance in 
both thought and form which may lead 
to a renascence of Indo-English litera- 
ture, which, as the author points out, 
would seem to have a real future, in 
spite of the current move towards 
greater use of the mother-tongue. In 
this respect India is unique and cannot 
be compared with other countries. . 
India is a strange combination of 
multa in uno, so that she is at once 
both one country and many countries, 
from the cultural point of view. This 
gives her an opportunity of being more 
international than any other country, 
with the possible exception of Russia. 
The present de facio international 
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larighage: is English, aa ‘it is likely to: 


remain so for a long time to come: 
Through India’s intimate cqrzact with 
English life and thought Erglish has 
come to-be no longer a foreign language 
for a large section of ‘her educated 
population. It is thus perfect?y natural 
for it to be used as a means of. literary 
expression, even’ as St.’ Faul’ used 


Greek, or the eleventh-fhirteenth cen- ` 


tury Englishman, Norman-French:: It 
can never take the place of literature 
in the Indian languages, but it can act 
as a creative spring and a cultural 
bridge and binding force, both as 
between the Indian langtages and 
India and the world. 

The latter portion of Professor 
Iyengar’s book tends inevitably to 
contain just a series of names, some- 
times without sufficient discrimination. 
One can understand this difficulty, for 
there are at present so many Indo- 
English writers..of ordinary merit; 
so one has to include all or exclude 
all of them. But none-th2-less such 
a catalogue has considerable practical 
usefulness. l 

The war has given a considerable 
` impetus to the publication of English 


2° Books m India. 
~ein the breaking of the fetish that no 
' book published by an Indian publisher 
is of value. 


Perhaps it will result 


If it does, it will mean a 
great contribution to the development 
of Inco-English, or “ Indo-Anglian’’ 
literature. If the Indian -novelist, 
essay-writer or biographer. knew he 


would not have great difficulty in get- : 


ting his work published,. and if he also. . 
knew that he would be able to secure. 
satisfactory remuneration, then there 
is little doubt that the amount of good 
literature produced would increase 
enormously. When even leading jour- 
nals fail to remunerate writers reg- 
ularly or adequately it is difficult to 
expect young writers to devete serious 
attention to. the production of good 
literature, éspecially if one also con- 
siders the difficulty of engine employs 
ment, in peace time. 

The book is supplied with an 
excellant “Suggested Reading List, ” 
which should be a help to many 
prospactive readers. A second edition 
might also contain an index, which 
woulc add greatly to the usefulness of 
this valuable publication. 
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NEEDED: A LIVING FAITH * 


The opposition of Religizn and Sci- 
_ ence, as representing incompatible 
‘ways of thought, has been an obsession 
of the Christian Churches since the 


early days of the seventeenth century. - 
In.those days it representsd a chall- ` 


enge to the supreme authority, miadé 
by avery small body of intelligent men 
who claimed the right to investigate 
the laws of nature. The inherent 


antagonism was that between faith 
and inductive reason, between the age- 
old. premises of religious beliefs, and 
those that were being gradually built 
up by the study of material phenomena 
through the accumulation of a long 
series of patient observations. It is 
only, however, within the last hundred 
years that Science has been in a 
position to outline a cosmology that 
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might, though rather feebly and uncon-- 


vincingly, be conceived as banishing 
Spirit from the universe, the suggestion, 
at least, that “natural law” could 
ultimately account for the amazing 
diversities of the presentational world, 
without the necessity for postulating 
any external directing power, including 
even Bergson’s élan vital. 

Dr. C. E. Raven, in the series of 
lectures now: published in book form 
under the title “ Science, Religion and 
the Future,” has spent the greater 
part of his space in tracing the genesis 
and evolution of this gradual devel- 
opment of thought, a task for which 
he is admirably qualified by his wide 
reading, more particularly on the 
biological side. His ostensible purpose 
is to find a way of conciliation, and he 
makes a propitiatory concession in his 
second chapter when he writes :— 


Christendom is still and apparently con- 
tentedly wedded to a system of thought and 
to some extent also, of ethics and organisa- 
tion which is pre-scientific, indeed almost 
medieval. It has not yet completed its move 
out of the habitation constructed for it in 
the thirteenth century. 

The essence of his suggested remedy 
is to adapt the scientific method to 
religion, to instigate deeper research 
into the historical sources of the life of 
Jesus. And he concludes with the 
statement :— 

The hour is ‘commie when we shall invig- 
orate theolegy by recévering the Alexandrine 
doctrine of Christ as the Word of God, as 
being not merely the Saviour of men, but 
the Redcemer of the whole creation which 
has been created through him. 

Now before positing that there can 
be no way out of the conflict by the 
means here advocated, it will be advis- 
able to consider briefly the real nature 
of the opposition under consideration. 
It obviously does not He between the 
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leaders of. Religious and Scientific 
The practising scientist is 


any form of religious propaganda, As 
many eminent scientists have emphat- 
ically declared, science deals with 
secondary and not prime causes, with 
investigation into the laws that appear 
to govern material complexes, organic 
and inorganic. Science, in fact, works 
within a closed circle and is limited to 
the observation of physical phenomena 
as reported by the evidence of .the five 
senses. It is no concern of the true 
scientist either to oppose or to uphold 
any religious belief. The trouble arises, 
however, with the influence of “ popu- 
lar ” science upon the plain man who 
has found in it an excuse to abandon 
the religious exercises in which he 
never truly believed. There can be no 
denying that that influence has played 
a very important part in bringing 
about the horrible conditions in which 
we are now living, has been a dominant 
factor in leading us down into the 
darkness of the chaos of civilisation at 
the present time. 


It is indeed to the mass of the people 
that our arguments are directed, but 
can we ever hope to persuade them back 
to a religious faith by patching up the 
grounds for belief in a disunited Christ- 
jan church? Young Russia, young 
Germany and a certain proportion of 
young England and America, would 
réceive such reasoning as can be 
brought to bear-upon them, either with 
strongly prejudiced minds or with 
indifference, even if they could be 
induced to listen. And why, after all, 
should ,they believe that Christianity 
which has failed after nearly two 
thousand years of trial, could be so re- 
invigorated as to succeed now ? 
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“No, the only. hope for the world. ig > 
. , to be found in the revival ‘of a living 


' ‘faith, but it cannot. be ` faith. in any 
patticular sect. ‘Jesus was not the 
only: great teacher.’ Therè were others 

_ Before him, and we believe that another 
- ‘will follow. They have all, including 
Plato, said very much the same things, 


: .-eoumiess and love. 
sit ell, the essence so largely. nullified 


But the essence of 


by ‘the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, is 


that every mani is responsible for his 


wao salvation, that only by perpetual 
individual effort can he ever find 
release from that wheel of .matter 


- whch is the a y of ene ce 


most prominently the need for” Univer- sciencas. P 
sal - Brotherhood, for justice, - right». J. D.: Berrin 
<| THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM * 


Since from one-fifth to a quarter of 
the world’s’ population. is Muslim, 
Islam is one of the, most important 
spiritual influences. The conception 
of Muslim unity, which has had.a 
gradually increasing effect upon intér- 
national politics duriig the present 
century is, the editors say, the chief 
reason for this survey of the principal 
areas in which Islam predominates. 

Each chapter of Islam Today is 
written by an authority on the special 
district dealt with, and sets out to 
_ answer such questions as the- extent 
to which Islam is still governed. by’ its 
Faith, the effect of Western influence 
upon~its culture, its attitude to the 
war, and its aspirations. . 

The largest Muslim communities are 
in North Africa and Western and 
Middle - Asia.. 
in size are also found “in ‘differen: 


' European countries. There are twenty- ` 


five million Muslims in‘China and there 


are other communities: in Asia ‘not -. 
separately dealt. with. Turkey’. being ` 


officially’ non-Muslim is not included. 
Although many Islamic peoples have 
identified themselves with the cultural 
life of the countries of their adoption, 


— #T slam Today. Edited by A 
London,-i2s. 6d.) - f 


Communities varying . 


there remain more than a dozen 
Mecslim countries whose chief inspira- 
tioa comes from Islam, -which, to 
tozrow the words used by Mr. Yusuf 
Al- in an address to the ‘‘ Society for 
the Study of Religions,” is “ not only a 
relizion as understood in Europe, but a 
wav cf life that affects all departments 
cf thought and action.” 

Meleager, a Syrian scholar, tells us 
thet :n Syria the Arabo-Islamic world 


„comes into closest touch with the West 


in all spheres of life. Many Syrians 
go to European universities, and there 
are many Western and American 
centres of education in Syria. ‘Thus 
Western customs. and ideas have be- 
cone grafted from without upon 4 
stock which for centuries has been - 


based on the teachings of the Quran, 


Hellenistic philosophy and an intellect- 
ual rather than an active way of life. 
Tke Arabs are consequently torn be- 
tween the opposites of their tradition 
and’ the modern world of Western 
activity. To understand the spiritual 
canftsion arising out of such a conflict 
of velues it is essential to be able to 
appreciate the cultural nature of Islam, 
waich follows, ipso facto, from its 
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religious code and includes principles 


for its social and political life. The. 


problem is the problem of East and 
West—of thought and of action, the 
solution of which seems to lie in 
adjustment and the recognition of the 
proper valuation of each for co- 
operative employment in the field of 
human betterment. 


It is the universal tendency of Islam, 
the outcome, perhaps, of its intellectual 
quality, to produce the spirit of tol- 
erance for which it is noted. Such a 
spirit makes assimilation of new ideas 
comparatively easy and enriches itself 
thereby. | 

Dr. Taha Hussein, indeed, writes 
that the most significant trait of 
Egyptian culture is “its tempered 
fusion with other cultures,” Egypt 
has added to the Islamic Arab legacy, 
“what she has drawn from the different 
European cultures.” The Muslim world 
finds a strong tie in Arabic and its 
extensive literature, the acquisition of 
which, Miss Lambton says in her 
chapter on Persia, was the ambition of 
every man of learning. Since philos- 
ophy, art and learning, and all that 
these represent as a way of life originat- 
ing in a common source of inspiration, 
form the root and are the very essence 
of Islamic aspiration, a common in- 
herent bond unites Muslims the world 
over. “A Muslim from India,” said 
Mr. Yusaf Ali, speaking of Islamic 
unity, “finds no difficulty in making 
himself at home among the Muslims in 
Arabia, Egypt, or China.” 

Mr. William Hichens, the author of 
numerons works on Swahili Muslim 
literature, speaks of an indefinable 
quality called “ heshima,” which may 
perhaps be defined as “ Wisdom ” with 
its characteristics and qualities, as an 
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outstanding feature of the East African 
Arab, 


For the East African Muslim, his religion 
is the vital energy of his daily life, and in his 
every need, he turns to prayer for guidance 
and aid. 

. Each chapter consists of a historical 
summary of the country under con- 
sideration and leads up gradually to 
existing conditions. By this method 


‘of treatment, it is easy for readers to 


follow divergencies in type and, while 
tracing development, to note the 
uniting principle inherent in Islamic 
culture. In effect, these pages reveal a 
distinctive tendency towards a definite 
kind of culture and expression which, 
even in cases where there is departure 
from the original type, has continued 
to manifest itself, 

Thus Mr. Hillelson, writing on the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, says 

Islam has, within its essential unity of 
doctrine and ritual, permitted the growth of 
a variety of local forms, which bear imprint 
of the earlier cultures it has displaced.... 
There is no doubt that the Arab tribes have 
absorbed in varying degrees, the remnants of 


the populations, who occupied the country 
before the coming of the Arabs. 


From these chapters will be apparent 
the importance attached to learning 
and education in the best sense of the 
word, and to the establishment of 
centres of culture in which all branches 
of learning could be acquired, and 
which preserve the essential quality 
and type of Islamic aspiration, . 

Dr. Taha Hussein, writing on Egypt, 
speaks of its historic function as that 
of giving refuge to foreign culture 
and, after assimilating it, moulding it 
into a new form suited to the Oriental 
temperament. Islamic culture is thus 
enriched by the assimilation of West- 
ern culture. This is made possible 


a 
a 


j 
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by Tolan’ S traditional practice of ae 


erance, 


Mr. William Hichess notes tiie P 
K of Islamic tolerance’i in East: Africa: and 


gays that it has enábled Muslim and 


other communities to. live amicably” 


‘together: despite sectarian differences. 
Sir Hassan. Suhrawardy points to the 


same characteristic in India and attrib-. 
utes it.to broad thinking derived from. 


Ancient Indian and Hellenistic philos- 
ophies. - “ 
Miss Lambton, paren on ihe i Spit- 
itual Influence of. Islam ` in . Persia,” 
says that in spite of the tendency of 


modern nationalists to fall back upon- 
the 
y how- 


the ancient ‘culture of Persia,. 
civilization is essentially Islamic 
ever much modified by Persian genius. 
The democratic spirit of Islam makes 
it natuay: Taare to the eug 
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caase in: the present struggle. In the 


U.S.S.R. a Muslim manifesto was 


istiad, calling upon all Muslims. to. 
suport the Red Army. Mr. Hillelson;, 
spzaking of the Fascist threat, says: 
‘that it convinced. the Sudanese Arabs: 


-that politically they ‘ stand’ or fall: by’ 
_the democratic, way of. life, which. is- 
rooted in their religion and congenial 


ta-thair social and political aspirations.” 
SÈ Arthur Wauchope, former . High 


C+mmissioner of, Palestine, -writes in: 


sinilar vein. Speaking of the reactions. 
of. Arabs ‘and Jews,-he says that the 
threet of ‘German forces coming to the 
Holy Land only served to unite: both 
peoples to resist what would be fatal 
tc their liberties. 

This volume has the antic ‘of 
being complete with we and 
bugraphical notes. 


Es E. PARE 


IND{ia* ~, 


. What must,- I suppose, sustain 
combatant and non-combatant’ alike ir 


this war is the assurance that it will þe 


followed’ by a completely New Order 
in the affairs of mankind. This ‘is at 
least true of those who are- citizens or 
subjects of the United Nations: and of 
those.on their side. 

Now we -in India, while igang -in 

these common anxieties and hopes and 
` plans, arè at thé same time over- 
whelmed by the- serious constitutional 


problem that threatens the. progress of | 


this country. In the. circumstances 


many of those who would otherwise 


be actively criticising or helping to 


*Iindependent India and a New World Ordez. 


mould the shape of things to come are 
irditferent, neutral or resigned. A few, 
howaver; have fought off that kind 
o defeatism and isolatioriism and are 
tıkiag a lively interest in the events 
taat are taking piace around us today. 
I: is to this galant band that the 


_ author of Independent India and a New 


Fold Order belongs. 
He examines the various Plans, those 
cf Governments like Soviet Russia and 


England and the U.S.A. as well as the — 


Plans set forth by publicists like H. G. 
“Veils, Sir William Beveridge, Mr. Clar- 
ence Streit and cthers. In the end he 
fncs them all inadequate. ° 





‘By Y. G. KRISESAMURTI, (The Popular 


Book Depot, Lamington. Road; Bombay. Ks. 1c’-) 
Friend of Friend. By CLIN GARBETT, 


Pombäy. Rs. 5/-).° 


” Oxiord ‘University Press, India Braach, 
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The Atlantic Charter is vague and some of 
its points are inconsistent with others. And 
some of its outworn phrases are taken from 
the nineteenth century political lexicon. 

Of the proposed or existing Orders, 
that of Russia, both in its economic 
and social reconstruction, seems to 
receive the author’s most sympathetic 
consideration. One might even say 
whole-hearted admiration, but there 
are certain contradictions which make 
it difficult to judge whether the author 
would have India follow the Russian 
plan or not. For example, he says, 

Only under a system of Common Owner- 


ship the total productive power of the nation 
can be harnessed to the total needs. 

Again, 

Tt lies beyond the scope of our monograph to 
refute all the misconceptions and perversions 
of the socialist ideology. The Russian 
experiment even in its present phase contains 
the germ, later to grow luxuriantly, of a 
purely socialistic and federal construction of 
the people. 


One is led to believe that the author 
does not wish merely to reproduce 
the better known facts about Russia 
(such as equality of the sexes, universal 
franchise, etc.) but does so in order to 
hold them up for admiration if not 
emulation. But his conclusion is that 
neither Christianity nor communism can 
‘ offer to the world a universal principle 
which supersedes war.” Communism: 
because it | 


treats the individual not as man but as sub- 
ject matesial, and makes of society not a 
living organism but a mechanism. 

All the schemes analysed 
show the inherent defect of basing any world 
order on the perpetuation of pene and 
and social inequalities. 


Which brings him back to the thesis 
with which he started the book— 
Gandhism. 





The Gandhian solution for this malady is 
that national feeling should be placed under 
the guardianship of reason, morality and 
civilisation. 


To effect this an Independent India 
(which will be one of the ten “ Supra- 
National Unions” as suggested by the 
author ) i is necessary. 


It would have been more convincing 
if the author, who has already laid the 
reader under a debt for the painstaking 
and well-documented analysis of the 
various World Plans and Economic and 
Social Orders, had used a little more 
argument to justify the Hindu Social 
Order (which he accepts) in the 
proposed Co-operative Commonwealth : 
and if he had shown how “an idyll of 
simple life and creative work, of sweet 
neighbourly love. ..’’ was to be achieved 
in this Commonwealth. 


However, this book represents prodig- 
ious industry, and even where one does 
not agree with the anthor’s contentions 
and conclusions, one admires his ideal- 
ism, his courage and his vision of a 
larger world of “ Supra-national Un- 
ions.” 


From this larger view Sir Colin 
Garbett* brings us back to India, more 
particularly to the Punjab, where he 
served in the Civil Service from 1905 
to 1941. 


Loyalties are so numerous, and so oiten 
conflicting ; no matter of surprise considering 
for how few decades that congeries of races 
and tongues, creeds and customs, which com- 
prise the subcontinent, has been compressed 
by British rule into that framework we call 
India. What Brahman, speaking of himself 
as an Indian, is conscious of a Bhil as a 
brother? What Pathan, of a Dravidian ? 
What Parsee millionaire in Bombay, of a 
head-hunting Naga in the forests of Assam ?” 
The current is setting in that direction, but 
currents can curl and bend back on their 
course, 


Except for one or two serious digres- 
sions such as the one just quoted his 
book is full of anecdotes and reminis- 
cences told with a delightful restraint. 


J. Viyaya-TUNGA 


* The author has promised to give to the Red Cross all profits which may accrue from 


this publication—Ep. 
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Why Exhibit, Works of ‘Ante. “By 
` ANANDA K. CoomaRaswAMy. 
„and Co., London. 6s. , : 


>a The views that Mr. Coomaraswamy 

puts — forward in these lectures and 
_ articles on the true nature of art are not, 
he insists, personal. They comprise, 
he writes, ‘‘ that doctrine of art which 
is intrinsic to the Philosophia.Perennis 
= and can be recognized wherever it has 
not been forgotten‘ that ‘culture.’ ori- 
ginates in work and not in play.” As 
against this perennial and’ traditional 
philosophy of art he arraigns the 
humanistic culture of the senses and 
the individual sensibility by which the 
modern Western world has descended 
to subhuman levels both in its art and 
in‘its life! He is, of course, not the 
first to make this indictment. 
years ago 'T. E. Hulme initiated a 
formidable attack upon the humanistic 
view of art, which spread far and had 
many repercussions, And more recently 
Eric Gill never wearied of denouncing 
the divorce between art as a vocation 
necessary to human welfare and the 
mechanical servility of the industrial 
system. As a philosopher, however, 
Mr, Coomaraswamy is particularly well 
equipped to expound ‘thé traditional 
view of art as the imitation of eternal 
realities rather than of the accidents of 


human character and’ society through ` 


his equal familiarity with Eastern and 
i Western thought. - One of his : chap- 


ters is characteristically entitled The ` 


Christian and Oriental, or True, Philos- 
ophy of Art,” and he quotes as, ‘Freely. 
from. St. Thomas Aquinas as from the 
‘Upanishads. 


As an exposure of all tati is 3 false i in a 


' merely phenomenal and individualistic 
' view of art’ and of the depreciated 
standards of life, the mechanical sla- 


mG Lizac, ` admrable. 


Thirty ` 


very.to which it leads; his book ig quite 
But to me his argument 
is cəńtinually vitiated . by a false 
antitnesis,- It begins in his downright 
statement that ‘‘‘ disinterested esthet- 
ic ccntemplation’ is a contradiction 
in tecms and a pure non-sense.” Later 
he writes that.“ no real distinction can 
be dawn between esthetic and mate- 
rialistic, aisthesis. being serisation, and 
matter what can be sensed.” and that 
‘ay Sensibility we mean of course an 
emotional: sensibility, physical affect- 
abili-y as. distinguished - from mental 
oper.tions.”” This sharp distinction 
waica he draws between sensibility, 
limited to the physical senses, and 
intel ect which defines the logic of 
eteri.al mysteries, is the basis of his 
pailcsophy. Nor does he conceal his 
contempt for the esthetic faculties as 
such Curiously enough he never men- 
tion: the poet when he speaks of every 
man. having by native right a vocation 
fcr art’ in some field. He. speaks of 
‘the carpenter, painter, lawyer, farmer 
or p-iest,” but, like Plato, the master 
to whom he owes much, he excludes 
tke >oet from his republic. And this 
is significant. . For the poet disproves 
his argument by revealing just that 
‘di interested esthetic contempla- 
tton” that union of sensory and 
imate lectual experience in imagination, 
of which he denies the possibility. 


The poet heals the feud which he 


wotld perpetuate. And so, of course, 
doe: the great artist, a Giotto or a 


. Raphael or a Cézanne. 


An iconographic a an art witch is 
“simply a visual theology” has its 
place. in the development of human 
exp-ession, But it does not exhaust 
the possibilities. Mr; Coomaraswamy 
app.auds such a “typal art” for ex- 
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hibiting ‘‘ universal qualities without 
individual peculiarity or limitations.” 
And indeed all art to have significance 
must be a contemplation of the eternal 
form in the transitory shape. But the 
distinctive struggle of the modern 
artist is to express the typical i# 
the individual, avoiding equally the ab- 
stract formality of “ typal art ” and the 
mere sensationalism of the uncentred 
ego. This is pre-eminently the task 
of the imagination. It is the incarna- 


The Well of the People. By BHARATI 
SARABHAI. ( Vishva-Bharati, Calcutta. 
Sole Distributors: New Book Co., 
Bombay. Ks. 2/-) 

How a widowed old Behari woman, 
failing to fulfil her one desire of going 
to Benares for the salvation of her 
husband and her son asks pitifully for 
help in building a temple well instead, 
so that pilgrims may quench their 
thirst, is the incident round which The 
Well of the People is built. The old 
woman gains symbolic stature and is 
presented here as the problem of all 
planners and reformers. Shrimati 
Bharati Sarabhai builds on this incident 
a colourful pageant and a- world of 
meaning which is charged with quest- 
ions of faith and visions of destiny. 
The conflict between modern and 
ancient, idealistic,and practical, is an 
essential part of the theme. The 
pilgrim motif in the Indian heart is 
one element of rigidity in the pattern 


which dominates the view—like the. 


pathetic trust of the poor which lifts 
ever their weary souls in expectation of 
a new Avatar to redeem them -from 
poverty, misery and exploitation. 

Now the Kumbhamela at Haridwar 
and now the golden walls of Kashi 
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tion of the ideal in the real, of the 
heavenly pattern in the earthly flux. 
To the imagination, which transmutes 
by reconciling them, senses are as holy 
and as necessary to art as the intellect. 
To Mr. Coomaraswamy they are the 
enemies or worthless inferiors of reason, 
which accounts, perhaps, for the rather 
‘pedantic reiteration in his book of 
certain fixed concepts, valuable as 
these are in refutation of every sort of 
false estheticism. 


Huey l'A. FAUSSET 


beckon them. If the tall doorway of 
the Tanjore Temple fascinates from 
the South the eastern Jagannath calls 
as insistently. No sacrifice is too great 
if journeys to them can be compassed. 
Young workers dedicated for the uplift 
of these people and with political 
visions of their own for them are faced 
with this obdurate fact and realise that 
they must understand it or fail. 
Sanatan, Vichitra and Chetan are 
three representative young persons set 
in contrast against this age-old woman, 
India, even as they are set in and 
among themselves. And against the 
rigidities of the problem they stand 
disturbed and challenged, awed and 
moved. 

It is in the technique of expression 
and in the medium used that the 
quality of this play consists. The | 
author indicates the special arrange- 
ments needed for staging. Just now 
the play 1s open for “ mental perfor- 
mance ” only. The contrasts of plane 
and statement telescope into each other. 
It is an abstract mode showing more a 
conservatory-bred orchid than a flower 
growing in the open fields. This is 
perhaps bound to be when symbolism 
is meant to be conveyed. The descrip- 
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tion of Mother, India às- old. ‘frastrated, 
“with accumulations of, different and 
heavily . developed " civilizations. ‘on 
her: —-misunderstood, . neglected and 
attacked, but with a faith always firm 
and unquenchable, contrasting | with 
and confounding all forecasts, forcing 
planners’ to accept her as she .is and 
desires to -be, uncoercible to alien 
patterns—is really good work. For 
India. will consent to be rebuilt only 
on her own foundations and will 


demand a freshening up of those vital _ 


springs of life and feeling which can 
impel response in conduct in the mass 
of the people. What looks like im- 
becility to the modefn is the indwelling 


if unreasonable faith of human beings. 


who will put themselves to the rack 

rather than give up their dream of a 

future beyond the present, heedful only 
of felicities larger than the earthly. 


Choruses of old women and workers 
are used to narrate events and to 
suggest context and function, They 
give colour-tone to the whole play and 
introduce what variety of incident and 
movement there is init. . They achieve 
a poetry at once technically and in- 
trinsically moving and powerful. The 
stanzas have strong individuality and 


the lines catch up, chase, answer and 


assonate in rich rhythms and rimes, 
The imagery is full ; the'springs, releases 


Rabindranath Through. Western Eyes. 
By- A. ARonsoN, M. A. ( Cantab.-). 
( Kitabistan, Allahabad. Rs. 4/8). 


- The meteoric rise and the gradual 
decline of Tagore’s. popularity in the.- 


West is the. subject -of this small book. 
When the Nobel Prize was awarded to 
him,. Western critics tried to explain 
away. the award in. manifold ways. 
Some felt discortcerted ` that- it. was 
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ar] contrasts no less than the tallies 
ard the general organization of metrical 
moavement—if not easy -and smooth 
arz purposive and passionate, achiev- 
ing beauty in the- descriptions of the 
moon, the bathers, the hill-scapes etc., 
at Haridwar, the descent of Surganga 
ard the dreams’ of Kashi—quite as 
mach as in the modern meditations of 
CLetan and Vichitra. If it is difficult 
reading and the meaning is not alwa ys 
oEvious, it is but an invitation to the 
reader to make just one more effort. 

The stress on practical good over 
wasteful pilgrim urgency is nothing 
new in India as éven the Kabir song 
denotes. The comment of the workers 
strikes a-note too loudly propagandist 
fcr a work of art ; it is too gratuitously 
irsulting to the Liberal, and too self- 
rehteous in praise of its own school of 
b-lief and renovation. 

Shrimati Sarabhai has all the. post- 
Enpkinsian and Eliotesque experience 
te sustain her in her flights of metrical 


aad other fancy; and her spider, 


wzaving cobweb patterns, echoes frcm 
eSewhere. But it is always sure of 
Its drive of thought and feeling 
ic indicative of the full coming of age 


œ Indo-Anglian poetry, claiming equal 


s atus as of right and worth with otker 
ant batong to English literature. 


V. SITARAMIAH 
awarded to one ‘ not white.” Some 
axtributed political motives. Many 
questioned . the Stockholm judgment, 
Eut partisan aspersions could not sup- 
press the work itself. ‘It was acclaimed 
ty. men like Romain Rolland, Paul 
Valéry, Ezra Pourd, Yeats and Gilbert 
Murray. 

Tagore’s entrance into the. Western 
vorid thus’ caused a, sensation, To 
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most unacquainted with Eastern modes 
of symbolism he was an enigma. 
Furthermore, though he had not direct- 
ly indicted the West, intellectuals 
seemed suddenly to become aware of 
the relativity of the European concepts 
of progress, of the slow decay its 
civilisation betrayed. Self-debasing 
criticism best evidenced by Spengler’s 
Decline of the West became the vogue 
and deepened sufficiently to evoke re- 
action and protest as in Massis’s 
Defence of the West. A chaos of con- 
flicting comments and criticisms follow- 
ed. Tagore was honoured as a prophet 
and condemned as a hoax. France 
grew suspicious of German ecstasy. 
Italy laughed behind Tagore’s back. 
England and America generally remain- 
ed hesitant. All this because Tagore 
set the West a problem. The East no 
longer remained a political abstraction. 
It had produced a poet to understand 
whose work demanded a revaluation of 
values. The “exotic Eastern Sensibil- 
ity”? could be fitted nowhere in the 


The Mevlidt Sherif. By SULEYMAN 
CHELEBI; trans. by F. LYMAN MacCuL- 
LUM. ( The Wisdom of the East Series, 
John Murray, London. ts. 6d.) 

The Mevlidi Sherif is a hymn of 
devotion recounting the wonders of the 
Prophet’s birth and experiences. The 
original title of ‘‘ The Birth-Song of the 
Prophet” was more comprehensive : 
Vestlatun Nedgat (The Means of Deliv- 
erance }. 

The author was one of the aai 
Ottoman poets. He is said to have 
composed these couplets in 1409, but 
the oldest MSS. now known belong to 
two centuries later. Although claimed 
as true copies, they vary in length. 
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patterns ‘of ‘traditional literary judg- 
ments. The critics could only institute 
comparisons without knowing the 
social and psychological contexts in 
which the work was produced. This 
apart, Tagore expressed, as Gilbert 
Murray admitted, Europe’s sense ol 
frustration and spiritual impotence 
during the post-war period. Detracting 
voices were soon drowned in the gen: 
eral chorus of recognition. 

Thus trailed in the European sky the 
meteor of Tagore’s fame, leaving behind 
critical confusion, political pre-occupa- 
The author 
sees Germany's enthusiasm for Tagore 
as evidence of the fascination which 
the irrational and the pseudo-mystic 
had for her. This may not appeal 
to many who will also feel that the 
Continental response, particularly when 
reactionary, has received more atten- 
tion than either British or American 
reactions. But the book, a proof of 
industry and critical perception, ofters 
an apt and stimulating commentary. 

V, M. INAMDAR 


The present translation contains 263 


‘couplets as in the original Turkish 


printed edition. 

Special celebrations in connection 
with the Prophet’s birthday were first 
instituted in 1208 in North-Eastern 
Iraq, at Arbela, now called Erbil, where 
Darius was defeated by Alexander the — 
Great. It is said that the AZevlid was 
composed to provide a hymn of Turkish 
origin to replace the Arabic devotional 


. chants previously used. The celebra- 


tions, which included parades, lorch- 
light processions and feasts, were ob- 
jected to by orthodox Mushms as con- 
trary to early Islamic custom. 

Readers will recognize in the poem 
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much that corresponds with dng 
of Christianity, Hinduism and eae 
dhism; . 

-= From the point of view of teas 
merit,: some couplets are'a great deal 
stronger than others. Apart from the 


beauty of the subject, the poem as a. 


whole scarcely reaches the high stand- 
ard of literary excellence of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s classic, with which it may be 
compared. Nor has it the imagerv, 
power and terseness of such produc- 
tions of Mahommedan genius as the 
philosophy of Omar Khayyam and 
other Persian poems. It is perhaps 
not entirely permissible, however, to 
compare ä psalm composed for ceremo- 
nial chanting . with purely’ literary 
productions. As-a psalm it is an expres- 


sion of religious devotion and anything 


that it. loses in power it gains in pure 
aspiration and beauty of theme. 
_ Turning to the song itself, we find 
it a statement of spiritual truths based 
upon mystical interpretation rather 
than human understanding. . This doas 
not mean that it is not to be accepted 
literally, just as the psalms are to be 
taken literally in the sense of actuality 
or immanence—facts of Spiritual con- 
sciousness to be tea now ‘in 
experience. 

First comes the invocation in - which 
_ certain universal truths are affirmed— 
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“While yet the worlds- were not; Milah 
hac being.” 

£ description of the Prophet’s birth 
follows, which bears much similarity 
to that recounted cf the Buddha. ` The: 


. Prcphet’s mother, Amine, is pleasingly 


called the “Mother of Pearl,” “her 
one Pearl like none other.” ‘Her ex- 


‘per.ences at the time.of the birth are 
-much like those of Queen Maya, the 


mo-ker of Gautama, as recorded in - 
The Light of Asia. The same subjective 
ligt is seen, by both mothers; similar- 
rose dours fili the air. In both cases 


_theze are earth- tremors and similar 


. to both great teachers. 


? 


the unity of God, his omnipotence and . 


' omnipresence, his action in work 
and his help in trouble. God is all 
and all is God. The couplets follow- 
ing extol the power of man’ as con- 


ceived by God and. tell.of the. en-` 


lightened. prophets to the time of 
Mahommed. This differs from: the 
Christian account and Allah becomes 
more comparable to Brahman,. . for 


è 


portents. Winged horses are common 
Both are born 
perzect and perfectly marked and 
while the Prophet prays at birth, “ My - 
pecple, oh, my people,” the infant 
Buddha ‘declares, “ I come to neip the 


world.” 


In the following couplets, a descrip- 
tiom of the Prophet’s heavenly journey 
is given. The ladder of light by which 
the Prophet ascended suggests a 
symbolical correspondence with the 
latir by which Zoroaster climbed 
from. earth, and also with that of 
Jaccb’s vision. 


~ ‘The lifting of the veils brought the 
Prophet finally to the Divine Presence 
and a mystical communion ensued 
duziag which six aspects of the Divin- 
ity were revealed. In this there seem 
to :5e` certain correspondences with 
Krishna’s revelation to Arjuna, in a 
general rather than a particular sense. 

The final lines petition for forgive- 
ness of transgressicns through the inter- 
cession of the Prophet and.end with a 
preyer for Divine acceptance of the 
SOLE. 


AL though “Republican Turkey no 
lorger regards herself officially as an 
Islamic State and the teaching ‘of 
Islam is forbidden in the schools, the 
introduction to the’ present translation 
stet2s that the Mevlid continues to be 
i on special occasions. 


k E. PARKER 
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Asia and Democracy. By PEARL S. 
Bucx. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. 4s. 6d. ) 

That the white peoples are prone, in 
the heat of their own struggle, to 
overlook ‘or postpone the problem of 


their relation to the coloured peoples . 


is depressingly true, and this unrealis- 
tic attitude Miss Buck roundly trounces 
in these ten articles, speeches and 
letters to the press; as she pointedly 
says, the end of our war is not the end 
of war for many of the coloured peoples, 
who will still have to fight for freedom 
from us. Miss Buck is in a strong 
position where the whole question of 
white and coloured races, their differing 
attitudes to the present war and their 
relative attitudes one to another are 
concerned; she is a white woman 
whose knowledge of coloured peoples 
and their countries gives her a steady 
view of the laws of God and nature 
which, while they apply to all races, 
appear to each race to apply only to 
themselves; she stands in the middle 
position ; she can see both sides. Per- 
haps the best evidence of this is 
contained in her admirable essay on 
“The Chinese Mind and India.” Here 
is real understanding and something 
more than the statement of a problem, 
for her championship of “the flexible 
mind” as it appears to. her in the 
Chinese people offers a true solution, 
one whitch goes deeper than political 
and economic panaceas and touches 
the psychological and spiritual founda- 
tions of personal and national relation- 
ship. 

Yet this little book has the defects 
of its virtues. The middle position is 
strictly untenable if it is made no more 
than a dualistic understanding, if it is 
not made a synthesis of two under- 
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standings, and this synthesis Miss Buck 
does not always achieve. There is 
real wisdom in some of her remarks on 
“Women and Victory,” on the essen- 


‘tial nature and provenance of national 


unity. But some of her pronounce- 
ments on the Western side of the 
dualism tend to be vague and unsatis- 
factory, and the Western attitude, do 
what she will, mars certain of her con- 
clusions, It seems a pity, for instance, 
that the simile she chooses for con- 
temporary China, the Sleeping Dragon 
at last awakened, should be “a clear- 
eyed young man, an air pilot, ready to 
take off for the future’’; and there is 
but shallow psychology in her enjoinder 
that the schizophrenia which saps the 
life of modern Western man must only 
be “rejected” to be healed. She has 
too vague a reverence for “freedom ”’ 
(“freedom for all” is a stirring cry, 
but we must know what the phrase 
means, and what freedom itself); the 
nearness of the war, in several other 
instances, seems to be inclined to 
obscure her vision. 

While admiring Miss Buck’s under- 
standing of Eastern belief and be- 
haviour, we are forced at times to 
distrust her understanding of Western 
belief and behaviour, and therefore 
some of the conclusions she reaches 
concerning these things in relation. It 
will be good for us to take the medicine 
she offers us in regard to Chinese; 


Indians, Africans; but there is a sense 


in which we need something other than 
physic: often it is the persecutor, 
rather than the persecuted, who re- 
quires to be understood, pitied, and so 
healed by subtler than “physical” 
means. 

But it is. wrong, perhaps, to criticize 
too deeply a book which would claim 
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` to be no more than:a primer. Asta and 
Democracy i is a good primer, reasonable 
and humane, representing what Miss 
Buck very a) regards as part 


M aa I oe Culture. 
MUKERJI. (India Publishers, 18, Tagore 
Town, Allahabad. Rs. 4/12 ) 


Professor Mukerji has more than the. 


usual qualifications for tackling a sub- 
jéct like Modern Indian Culture. First, 
he is a Bengali, and it was in Bengal 
that modern Indian literature. as well 
as “modern ’ Indian ‘painting and 
music came into being; and it was in 
Bengal- that the Bhadra lok class, the 
“ middle-middle ”? class as he terms it, 
arose; and Bengals is the claim of 
having produced India’s most famous 
poet atid composer of modern times. 
Then, his long residence in the United 
Provinces enables him to speak with 
first-hand authority on the cultural 
changes in: the northern provinces. 


Another qualification is that he is, a - 


sociologist. Only a sociologist would 
regard the insanitary condition of our 
city tenements as coming within the 
purview of Culture. For Culture is not 
an excrescence to bé viewed esthet- 
ically or intellectually but something 
that grows deep in the soil of a country 
as.much as in the soil of our hearts, 
Froth architecture to drama, radio, 
cinema and. folk-song—the spurious- 
thess which overlies most artistic en- 


deavour:in these respective fields in.. 


India ‘is due to the rise of that new 


class created, as Professor: Mukerji. he 
says, by European Commerce-Capital, . 
This’ artificial ‘creation by the. East 


India Company of a new, ‘‘landlordism”’ 


anda new class of “bankers” is, 
according to Professor Mukerji, a piece 


we 
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of her particular .war-service, a social 
service to humanity in general in its 
present plight. a 

F 'R. H. Warp 


of “ incompetent. social. surgery.’ ” er 
he traces . our intellectual poverty 
toda7,. as well as ‘the fissiparous 


‘tendencies in the Indian. traditions 


thaz. have led to the postulation.of a 
two-niation theory, the Hindu, and the 
Muslim,” to that'bad surgery. . 

Exving surveyed the background of 


‘moder Indian culture in the first 


three chapters—and the brief survey 
take. us as-far back as the Buddhist 
pericd—Professor Mukerji analyses in 
the remaining five. chapters modern 
Indian literature, the various ‘schools 
of Indian painting and Indian music, 
not :¢ mention the radio, the cinema, 
and architecture. Of Architecture he 


‘says that it is “the most social and 


yet the least progressive in India.” 
He 5 so refreshingly outspoken ‘thai 
the temptation to quote him at a 
is stecng. For example :— _ 

In whichever linguistic area, the new Bha- 
dra l=} class sprang up, the ‘new literature 
developed, and. wherever it developed it was 


reek.rp, with emotions. ‘Any drama, any 
India film, mythological or social, is a wasts 


‘of tears in an expanse cf shame. 


Trere is, he adds, already a ‘revolt 
agaimst such mediocrity. The most 
fruittul field has been Music, and in 
survaving. the influences. and tontrib- 
utions there, he pays high tribute to 
Tagcre and Professcr Bhatkhande. 

He concludes this admirably critical 


“book by making’a plea for eschewing: 
'hatzed and for comprehending “the 
spin: of Indian traditions *’ and orien- - 


ting “that spirit in the light of the 
colle: rive life of the e people.” 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS” 


Shri Ramananda Chatterjee, the 
veteran founder-editor of. The Modern 
Review and Prabasi, died at Calcutta 
on the 30th of September. The passing 
of this great journalist at the age 


of seventy-nine years imnderlines the- 


comments in our September pages on 
the responsibility and the power of 
the press. That responsibility he fully 
recognised; that power he wielded 
conscientiously and bravely for decades. 
He was an educationist before he: was 
a journalist. In leaving the class room 
he did not desert the educational field ; 
he but found a wider rostrum. ‘His 
life was dedicated to our country’s 
freedom and our country’s good; in a 
sense the two are synonymous. 

- We are glad to number Shri Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee among the earliest 
collaborators in the idealistic effort 
which THe ARYAN PATH represents: 
Perhaps he never phrased more clearly 
his conviction of the seriousness of 
his calling than in “The Press in 
India,” which he contributed. to our 
pages in February 1931. He referred 
to the many pressures brought to bear 
on editors from proprietors, readers, 
advertisers, the ruling bureaucracy. 
And he added :— 

‘Having to serve so many masters, we may 
seek to be excused for not listening above all 
to the voice of the Master within, speaking 
through our conscience. But there can be no 
excuse. Ours,is a sacred duty. We‘must not 
sacrifice ‘our convictions for any advantage 
-Great is the temptation to play 


to the gallery; but our task is.to enlighten, 


~ 


‘not be too sanguine. 


t: 


_ends of Verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
- HuDIBRAS 


mould and guide as well as to give publicity 
to public opinion. 

-Well for the country that sets a 
proper value upon moral worth! The 
recent tributes to Shri Ramananda 
have been spontaneous and, we doubt 
not, genuine. But the highest tribute 
will be’ emulation oi the spirit to which 
he gave expression in those words. 


Time was that such a gesture of 
appreciation of our ancient culture as 
the appeal in The Times of 11th October 
for support to the India Society would 


-have been gratefully received in India. 


But the bridge that would once have 
spanned a gulf may be too short when 
the gulf has widened, as it has between 
the English mind and ours. The appeal 
is impressively supported. The sig- 
natories include the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy Designate. 
Those who know.the kind of informa- 
tion about. India which the India 
Society sometimes disseminates will 
The purpose of 
the Society is to “unite its members 


‘in study and admiration ‘of those 


aspects of Indian culture whose beauty 
and. nobility can be’ recognised and 
- appreciated . by all.” Even by the 
English‘: ? Despite three centuries of 
political contact, the signatories have 
to confess that studies of Indian art, 
literature and archeology have less 
recognition in Britain than on the Con- 
tinent. We have long since resigned 
ourselves to English indifference to our 
E 
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penates.- As far as we. are concerned, 


we should be tempted .to exclaim with © 


‘the ancient Indian poet,- “For my 
sins, O four-faced God, punish me as 
you will, but spare me the fate of 


having to submit ‘delicate things of. 
-But there is — 


beauty to the obtuse! ”’ 
more to the question than our feelings. 
It is profoundly ‘true, as the signatories: 
recognise, that enduring good relations 
between Britain and India will turn 


in part upon a sympathetic understan- 
ding of each other’s cultural and spir-. 


itual background. Only’ how’ genuine 


can be the mutual appreciation bétween * 


the foreign rulers and the restive riled : ? 


How deep goes the sudden contrition 
of the U. S. A. for what President 
Roosevelt has called the ‘historic 
mistake” of the Chinese Exclusion Act? 


‘In his message to Congress on the 11th 


October he described the then pending 
repeal legislation as the righting of 
“injustice to our friends,” and a proof 


that ‘the U. S. A. would regard China 


“asa partner in the days of peace.” 
So far, so good. But the immediately 
fallowing sentence is: sinister :— 

| While it would give. the Chinese a pref- 
and status over certain other Oriental pecple 
their great contribution to the cause of 
democracy and freedom entitles them to such 
preference. l 

Such a comparison is invidious and 
unfair, If India were free to express 
her just resentment it would never 
have been made. But the- issue goes 
deeper than that. | 
velt’s statement could never have been 
made if the defenders of “ the cause of 
democracy and freedom ? had applied 
in India the principles that they pro- 
fess. Liberty and Independence are 
the breath-of life to India. 


tc save them. 


~ scEntific, 
President: Roose- - 


She would 


hz. yielded place to none in sacrifice 
The Herald Tribune's 
remark ‘supporting Chinese Exclusion 
Ast repeal surely applies to India as 
well as to China. ‘It is not neces- 
sct},” the Editor declared, “for us to 


irstit a ‘people on whose fortitude and - 
fmecdship our own national safety is 


NO SO immediately dependent.”’ 


3elf-interest and magnanimity for 
013: combining forces, the repeal of 
ta2 ‘Chinese Exclusion Act became 
pa- tical- politics. If only the rising 


t ce of good feeling had -been availed ` 


c= tó wash from the statute-books all 
ie discriminatory features of. the 


imigration laws which insult Asiatics _ 
‘The effect upon race rela- 


garerally ! ` 

t-ors throughout the world would have 

been electric and far-reaching. A gold- 
ex ey was missed ! 


The Ae cry of the idealist is to- 


cz¥ a-voice in the wilderness of false 


velhes and moral confusion. Ralph 
Tvær Flewelling’s editorial im the 
carmmer 1943 Personalist is such a cry. 
He-does not minimise the complexity 
cf- he, post-war problem or the urgency 
ct the ‘unspent forces which have 


wizady swept away so many of our 


Sa-Imarks. The devastated post-war 
acld will demand re-education—*“ an 
-dacation that not only sharpens the 
xtellect to a cutting edge but trains 
-yaally in a-sense of moral responsibil- 
ty.” .Much of what now passes as 
‘he declares, will be un- 
urrilable. for such a true education, 


jazing already demonstrated a moral , 


tucapacity. Cultural aims in education 
rave been disparaged as -‘‘ too vaguely 
dealistic and impractical,” and “ get- 
zrg on in the world” held up to the 


yoing’as an ideal. 


may wn ; 
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For several generations mep who professed 
learning have worked with might and main 
to convince students of the. foolishness of 
religion and the unreality of moral values.... 
The mechanistic type of learning is blind to 
these deeper truths of the human spirit that 
provide the emotions and the moral drive. 
If we of the western world survive it will be 
because in spite of our efforts in the opposite 
direction much of the older moral culture 
remains un-uprooted from our common life 
but persists in tradition and feeling. That 
which much learning has attempted to discard 
from consciousness becomes now our main 
hope. 

There are, Mr. Flewelling reminds 
his readers, 
society that can no more be suspended 
than the law of gravitation....We are 
having to Te- learn this (ese0n in the 
hard way.” The problems we face are 


indeed, as he sees, more moral and - 


spiritual than economic and national. 


The present difficulty will not: be over. 
until, somehow “good faith shall be e 


restored to the earth.” 


It can never be so long as we think of our 


physical comfort, our financial interests,’ our: 


national prosperity, more than we think of 
keeping our promises, doing justly, and seek- 
ing righteousness in the earth. 


In an excellent article, “ Plans for 
Peace Must Include Education ” ( The 


New York Times Magazine, 11th July) . 


Mr. James Marshall pleads for a basic 
reorientation of attitude toward the 
problems, of peace and war. . This 
orientation, he suggests, is the task of 


and can be achieved by revised educa- . 


tional methods which must occupy the 


minds of all those who plan for the 


future. He demands “ a place for the 
children in the peace.” 
is to be “ free from anxiety and danger 


and want” it must be given “the. 


means to develop positive international 
attitudes, a sense of world citizenship.” 


“moral laws in human 


If the world 
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Peace: plans today, he says, fall into 
three categories. First, the laissez-faire, 
1. €., “trusting to a mysterious good- 
will ” and letting things take their own 
course. -This attitude obviously can be 
of no help. since without right motive 
and proper initiative the future can only 
be more disastrous than the present. 
The approach of. the second group of 
plans is “a rumble of force.” They em- 
phasise an international organisation 
with economic sanctions and an inter- 
national police force, ‘‘ controlled by 
cliques of governments or monopolistic 
parties; not by people.” The third 
group of plans with its preoccupation 
with Marxism and economic reorganisa- 
tion sees a panacea in the elimination 
of class strife between the haves and 
the have-nots. But economics is not 
the whole of life. 

“None of these principal plans,” 
says Mr. Marshall, “ treat of man asa 


‘human being, as a being whose machin- 


ery.of state and economic organization 
have continually gone askew if they 
have not been motivated by moral 
ends and directed with a recognition of 
man’s needs and drives for satisfac- 
tion.” | 

Unless men first realise that there must be 
equality of treatment of all peoples, irrespec- 
tive of race, creed and colour, there can be 


no assurance’of international political stabil- 
ity. Unless men first feel that they are 


"citizens of the world there can benoenduring | 
` commonwealth of nations; no stable economic 


solution. 
This realisation,. which must be the 


foundation. of -all planning, if planning 


is going to.do the world any good, can 


_be brought to the peoples not by fiat 


but by. education from the nursery 
school to. university and adult educa- 
tion. The programme must be 

to make all people aliye to the dangers of 
aggression, of competition and of the power 


\ 
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': struggle, until we convince a large part of 


<“ maniind that the golden rule is not sappy, is 


not sentimental, but is, based on sound 
psychological needs for equality, fraternity 
and co-operation. 

Economic reconstruction must be 
supplemented by mutual understanding 
and willingness to share, a: -prepa- 
redness to merge differences, religious, 


racial and cultural, in the basic fact of. 
common humanity. An international- 


machinery for a system of world-wide 
education needs to be planned. And, 
as Mr. Marshall pertinently suggests, 


“all the education is not needed by 


the Axis.” And he points the lesson 


for his American readers by demanding 


the removal of “our sense of white 
‘superiority ” as well as the paternalism 
of imperialist Britain and bureaucratic 
Russia. 
Scandinavian nations settled their age- 
old differences, particularly the manner 
in which the commission. in charge of 
editing text-books removed all matters 


detrimental to mutual good-will, is’ 


indicated as a valuable pointer to the 
way in which an international scheme 
for world education can a a 
function. 


The meaning of life must be found 
. in the Philosophy of the Whole; writes 
Prof. T. J. Haarhoff of the University 
of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
.in The Hibbert Journal for July. He 
refers tó the ancient, recurrent dream 
that “harmony is our goal and life, in 
various forms, a gradual growth to- 
‘wards it.” . He sees thé root of our 
present misery in the pursuit of the 
wrong things—power, gain, etc., and 
‘not “the inner harmony that is the 
earnest of external harmony.” 


the injustices of Versailles. 


The ‘manner in which the 


3y way or illustration, Professor 
Fearhoff surveys the international 
d-ama of :the last few years, tracing 
paaishment back to guilt. without 
partiality. | i 


. We, too, broke the law... .We glossed over 


England in 1925 
waated to help struggling Republican Ger- 
many. France blocked the way. England 


hema because ‘‘we can’t afford to offend 


ence. French cannon could reach across 
tle Straits of Dover.” Result: the rise of 
Facler; the fall of France; German cannon 
sEcoting across the Straits of Dover. 


said Lieven. ‘is in- 
And Professor Haarhoff 


= « Peace,’ 
divisible,’ ” 


- täieves also that ‘disasters on a dig 


szale begin with the individual.” Put 
tavse incontestible truths side by side 
axd you have the justification ọf his 
axprehension of danger in a philosophy 
œŒ separateness. India has reason to 
feel the full force -of the regret of a 
tad-minded ‘South’ ‘African’ that 
‘ some of our children grow up believ- 
iaz that race hatred, race domination, 
i-olationism, intrigue and violence are 
good things.” But it is not enough to 
rest on the conviction that “these 
tings will pass away because they are 
ekimately against one whole meaning 
cf life,” 


Pathos, Mathos said thé Greek tragedian ; 
by suffering we learn ; but very slowly. 


- Children take their attitudes i in many, 
perhaps in most, cases from their elders. 
‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
ard the children’s teeth dre set on 
ee.” The acquiring of the right 
attitude on the part of the moulders of 
ycuthful thought will save much suff- 


‘ering to the young and their world of 


tire future. 
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Point out the “ Way n however. dimly, 
and lost among the host-—as does the evening 


star to these who tread their path in‘darkness. | 
—The Voice. of the Silence 
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CHRISTIANITY AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 


Indian unity exists as the solid 
bed-rock under the feet of all the 
sons of India. Creedal differences 
are walls which cut the surface 
into a variegated pattern, not ob- 
jectionable so long as they are not 
raised too [high to see across and 
to clasp hands ‘across. Christianity 
in India has had a tendency to 
raise its walls too high. Too often 
becoming a Christian has meant 
progressive alienation from one’s 
people. The common adoption by 
the Indian Christian of the dress and 
the ways of living of our foreign 
rulers is not the cause of that 
alienation but the surface symptom 
of a deep-seated Saheb log complex. 

It is not that many Indian Christ- 
ians do not feel for their country’s 
plight. Dr. A. J.. Appasamy, whose 
article on ‘‘The Contribution of 
Christianity to Indian Nationalism ” 
we publish below, is not only the 
writer of several books on India 
and Christianity but has done 
rural reconstruction work himself 
for years. There have been Indian 


Christians who have been ardent 
nationalists, like the Kumarappa 
brothers. But their contribution to 
the national cause has been made 
by them as Indians, not primarily 
as members of the Christian comm- 
unity. 
= We maintain that no religion as 
such has a contribution to make 
to Indian nationalism. The unique 
claims made for Christianity cut 
off its followers from their fellow- 
countrymen. The more any of us 
insist on our separative labels, the 
less is our contribution to the nation- 
alsymphony. Harmony depends on 
assonance and rhythm, each group 
of instruments content with its 
own part. Fancy the oboist in an 
orchestra so obsessed with the supe- _ 
riority. of his own instrument that 
he tried to persuade all the other 
musicians to give up their own 
instruments and play the oboe! 

We do not see the productive vein 
of the old Epics and Puranas as 


worked out yet, by any means. But 
- we do not minimise the importance 
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of having “introduced Christ to 
India.” Or of introducing any of 
the world’s great Teachers to any 
people. 


It is not by attempts at proselytism 
that the living influence of Christ or 
of any other great Teacher can be 
spread. Is not Gandhiji, 
Christian, held by many in the West 


as well as in the East as.one of the 
. greatest exemplars of the Christ-life ?, 


Indian Christians can make their 
best contribution to their Mother- 


land by following ‘his suggestions, 
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need of living ideals. But praselytism - 
is the bane of mutual understanding., 
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broaght together in Christian Miss- 


tow: Their Place in India. He de- 
plozes" the Christian Missions’ un- 
der aking of social work not for 
ite awn sake but as an aid to the 
sa_vation of its beneficiaries. 


To live the gospel is the most effective 
way....A rose does not need to 
preach. It simply spreads its fragrance. 
.- -he history of India would ‘have 
beer written differently if the Christians 
had come to India to live their lives in 


‘cur midst and permeate ours with their 


arcraa if there was any....The need of 


‘the moment is not one religion, but 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO INDIAN NATIONALISM 


- The. spirit of nationalism is skone 
in India today. There iş. a right 


kind of nationalism and a wrong 


kind. The nationalism that instils 
-a pride in India’s many intellectual 
and spiritual achievements in the 


past and that strives earnestly and. 


‘sincerely to add to her glory in the 
future is quite legitimate. People 


~ imbued with this type of national- 


ism are- ‘well entitled to ask what 


Christianity has done for Indian 


Nationalism in the past, and what 
it may be expected to do for it, ir. 
the future. 

. The story of Christ as it is s told i in 
the Gospels is of supreme interest. 


„As. His popularity increased and ` 
His influence grew, His disciples € 


thought that He would become the 
‘political leader. of the Jews and 


kared Roman, yoke. 
tions, direct or indirect, were made ` `. 


enz ble them to pee off the nadie 
‘Many sugges- 


to Eim to this effect. But He did 
not fulfil their expectations -of Him 
as < political leader. His interest 
in politics was practically nil. His 
immediate ‘mission was spiritual and 
He zoncentrated on it all His abun- 
dant energies. With absolute self- 
lessress, He ministered to the needs 


of che sick, the syfiering, the poor, 


the destitute, the spiritually: hungry 
anc. the morally fallen. Mankind 


‘has recognised the enormous value 


of ike work which. He did. Though 
this. work. occupied but a few years | 
anc the persons actually helped by - 


Chri: t weré limited in number, the’ 


spiri: of self-abnegation and cease- 
Jess -oil ‘which were shown by Him 
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have been quite unique. “Multitudes 
of His followers have sought to serve 
men in the same spirit, though with 
varying degrees of earnestness and 
SUCCESS. 


The contribution of Christ to` 


Indian Nationalism has been largely 
in the sphere of nation-building 
activities such as Education, Medical 
Relief and Rural Reconstruction. 
The followers of Christ in this land 


have taken a leading part in Educa-’ 


tion and what nationalist can fail to 
- appreciate the importance of Educa- 
tion in making India worthy of her 
destiny among the :nations of the 
world? Christians have run -ele- 
mentary schools in cities as well as 


in remote villages, where many of 


the conveniences of modern life 
cannot be had and established 
centres where teachers for ‘such ele- 
mentary schools could be ‘trained. 


At great expense’ high schools’ and. 


colleges have been opened and 
maintained with much success for 
fitting young men and women for 
their place in life. Has‘the educa- 
tion imparted in these institutions 
been truly nationalistic? Has it 
sought to give Indian youth a wide 
and accurate knowledge of the past 
achievements of their country as well 
as a thorough familiarity with their 
own languages, which alone can 
generate and -foster the creative 
impulse? The answer cannot be a 
clear affirmative. Christian educa- 
tionists, like most other education- 
ists in India, have failed to wake up 
early to the need for making Educa- 
tion in India. really nationalistic. 
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All the Christian educational institu- 
tions have been receiving Govern- 
ment grants and have fallen in too 
readily-with the Government policy 
of education, which has held that 
what-is needed for India is not so 
much a. knowledge of her own 


classics and history as a grounding 


in English language and literature 
and an acquaintance with modern 
science. | 

In Industrial Education, Christians 
have done some fine pioneering work. 
The mechanical skill of many miss- 
ionaries has been a valuable help. 


_The dignity of manual labour has 


been taught. I knew the head of a 
Christian Industrial School, who 


“made some excellent furniture for 


household, school and church use. 
He used to entrust definite articles 
like chairs: or tables to individual 
boys and make them take a personal 
interest in them. From beginning 
to end, a chair was the work of one 
boy who experienced in a measure 
the creative joy of an artist. The 
younger boys worked at the simpler 
articles; the older ones were given 
the more elaborate pieces. There 


: was no mass production as where i 
. the workers together produce, say 


the different parts of tables which 

are then put together: 
In: one large and important 

field of Education, Adult Educa- 


tion, Christians have no important 


achievements to show. Nor have 
other Indian educationists for that 
matter. In a country like India, 
where the economic level is very low 
and. boys and girls have to begin 
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earning their livelihood when they 
are quite young, the importance of 
Adult Education is verr great in- 
deed. Even children who- have 
attended elementary schools for 
somé years soon forget al! that they 
ever learnt. 
lapsing into illiteracy is even-more 
important than teaching illiterates 
to read. 
may be taught to read bet enabling 
them to keep up their l teracy is a 
lifelong process. Even Lighly edu- 
cated people know how the ability 
to read a foreign language, which 
has been painfully and aboriously 
acquired, disappears in a few years 
unless it is kept up. Adalt Educa- 
tion is a vast field demanding all 
the energies of se nat:onal work- 
ers in India. 

In Education, Chrisfians have 
rendered one signal service, 
have introduced Chirst to India. 
Through the Christian sthools and 
colleges of India, the knowledge of 
the Gospels has spread widely. 
Multitudes of young people have 
been taught the Bible and have come 
to- know of Christ. The seed sown 
has in many cases preduced no 
fruit at all, but in a geat many 
_ others it has yielded fruit thirtyfold. 
sixtyfold and -even a h-ndredfold. 


There are thousands in India now. 


whose lives. have been >rofoundly 
influenced by ‘Christ’s spirit of 
service and sacrifice. No lover of 
India can ignore the tremendous 


importance of the kncwledge . of 


Christ which has been imparted to 
India with. such love and care, what 
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- it has already meant to the country 


and:what it is likely to mean, more 
and more; in the coming years. 
Christianity has made a valuable 
contribution to India in medical 
relief ; scores of Christian hospitals 
and dispensaries have ministered to 
the needs of the suffering. I should 
like to describe here briefly the 
work at the Tirnpattur Ashram in 
North Arcot District. The Ashram 
lies in the heart of the country-side 
about a hundred miles from Madras. 


It was founded twenty-five years 


ago by Dr. Jesudasen and Dr. 
Forrester-Paton. In selecting -this 
site the -doctors had. in mind the 
needs of the villager. In the import- 
ant cities and towns of India there 
are now. excellent hospitals but large 


-rural tracts. are still without any 


sort of medical help along modern 
lines. The ‘Tirupattur 
Ashram is therefore placed in a 
rural area. A large well-equipped 
hospital is the centre. of activity. 
Attached to the Ashram are also a 
higher elementary: school, two or 
three night-schools, a rural library, 
a weaving shed with several hand- 
looms, and a oprinting-press. No 
worker in the Ashram gets a salary. 
The members poo} their financial 
resources, which are considerable, 
have a common mess where all are 
provided with simple but nourishing 
food, which is taken sitting on the 
floor, in Indian fashion, and are 


given a supply of Rkkaddar clothes. 


The heavy work in the hospital and 
the schools is carried -on in a. spirit 
of prayer..and devotion to Jesus, 
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Worship is held several,times a day 
in the beautiful Temple on the 
Ashram grounds. True to the 
nationalistic spirit of the place, the 
Temple is built in Indian style. 
The place of worship is a large 
Mantapam with stately stone pillars, 
a stone floor and a stone roof; it is 
not enclosed but is left open for air 
and light to enter; in South India, 
where it is warm all through the 
year, an enclosed building is not at 
all essential for worship. Facing 
the Mantapam is the shrine with 
its altar; a wooden door with fine 
carving on it of Christian symbols 
closes the shrine when worship 
is not offered. To give privacy 
and seclusion to the worshippers, a 
high wall is built all round the 
Mantapam and the space between the 
Mantapam and the wall is laid out 
as a small, lovely garden. Over the 
gateway of the enclosing wall is a 
simple but impressive Gopuram. 
The purpose of this Temple is to 
provide opportunities for prayer 
and meditation to the workers in 
the Ashram in truly Indian sur- 
roundings. Thought, labour and 
money have been lavished on the 
Temple to make it worthy of the 
great purpose for which it is in- 
tended. In many ways the Tiru- 
pattur Ashram is a unique Christian 
organisation but it is a symbol and 
sign of the service which Christianity 
is likely to render to Indian National- 
ism in the coming years. 

K. T. Paul, the Christian leader 
who coined the term ‘‘ Rural Recon- 
struction ” was General Secretary 
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of all the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in India for some years 
and started several centres to help 
in the building up of a happy and 
useful rural India. Other Christian 
organisations have also done some 
excellent work in this direction. The 
Katpadi Farm in the North Arcot 
District is a fine example of the 
work done in rural areas by 
Christian leaders. The head cf this 
Farm is Mr. J. J. Devalois, who 
received his scientific training in an 
Agricultural College in America, He 
had also considerable experierice as 
a practical farmer before coming 
out to India. His Farm contains 
over two hundred acres; only a 
small part of it is excellent land 
with abundant facilities for irriga- 
tion, the rest being land of in- 
different quality. A higher element- 
ary school is run on the Farm. 
All the boys receive instruction, 
both . theoretical and practical, in 
agriculture. They work in the fields 
every day for about two hours. All 
kinds of cultivation are carried on: 
paddy, sugar-cane, vegetables, ragt, 
cholan. and fruits are raised. 
Scientific methods of preserving 
manure and rotating crops are 
taught. Improved varieties of seeds 
are sown. Simple agricultural im- 
plements, suited to the purse of the 
Indian peasants, are used. The 
buildings are inexpensively put up 
and fit in well with their rural 
surroundings. The cattle are looked 
after with love and care and turn 
out the maximum of work. There 
is a large poultry-yard with several 
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foreign breeds. — 
bouring villages come to see what 


,can be done and carry out in their 


own fields the methods which impress 


them most. Actual practical’.work . 


of this kind with. the abundant 


success it has reached cannot fail to 


improve the methods of cultivation 
in that area. The boys from the 
schools will settle down as village 
teachers or as peasants and the 
knowledge of scientific agriculture 
which they have acquired, though of 


a very elementary type, will certain-” 
ly help them and their neighbours - 


to be better village folk. 


In the realm of Indian Culture, ; 
Christianity has rendered a. special. 


service to which reference may ‘be 


-made in closing. Looking through. 
newly published books in Tamil, I 


am often struck with the lack of 
the creative impulse. . The stories 
from the old Epics and Puranas, 
excellent though they are in many 
ways, have been told and retold 
so many times that they cease to 
arouse genuine creative literary 
activity: The culture of a country 


needs: fresh blood to awaken it to 


r 


new life.. Christianity has brought 
abundant new themes for our 


Indian writers. and thinkers. In 


the Marathi language Christayan 
has. been described by those who are 
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competent te judge as a work of- 


singular beauty. This book was 


. begun by the distinguished poet 


N. V. Tilak and was completed by 
his widow and his son, who had also 
marked literary gifts. Rakshanya 
Yatrizum is a book of outstanding 
worth in Tamil. The author, H. A. 
Krishna rulay, was a Tamil scholar 
of rare attainments who long aspired 


‘to add to the Tamil language a 


beautiful Christian classic. For 
fourteen years he toiled faithfully 
at this great task. He took the 
story cf Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and told it in Tamil verse which is 
so beautiful that it is. likely to be 


‘read as long as the Tamil language 


lives. Rakshanya Yatrikum is not a 


“mere translation. . While the skele- 


ton of the book was furnished by 


Bunyan, it was clothed with flesh 


and blood by a truly creative artist. 
Krishna Pillay was imbued with 


Indian Culture of the noblest type. 


He offered it up to Christ whom he 


passionately loved and served. All 


his deep Christian experience was 
embodied .in metre. and . language 
which had been carefully devel- 
oped in the Tarnil land through 


‘the'centuries.. Rakshanya Yatrikum 


shows what a fresh stimulus working 

in the mind of a gifted Indian poet 

can achieve. . | 
A..J. APPASAMY 
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OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 


(Prof. P. S. Naidu, Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Allahabad, 
discusses here a problem of wide application—the deplorable trend to obscenity 
in more than one present-day literature. If humanity were divided, so to say, 
vertically, into the pure and the impure, it would be easy enough to dismiss the 
obscene as written by and appealing to the latter class alone and no concern of 
the rest. There is a division, but it is a horizontal one—between the higher and 
the lower nature in every individual. ‘‘ Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 
gold.” To write obscene literature or to read it is to strengthen the lower at 
the expense of the higher. The lower nature in each is the foe of the higher 
nature in all, and deliberately to pander to the lower in oneself or in others is 
to lend aid and comfort to the enemy of Man. Eroticism, as one of Mr. Claude 
Houghton’s characters declared of injustice, “ is everyone’s business.””-—Ep., ] 


The August issue of The Indian 


P. E. N. raised, in the article by 


Mr. Aslam Siddiqi which was accord- 
ed the place of honour, the question 
of obscenity in literature. We may, 
perhaps, formulate two questions in 
order to bring out the main point at 
issue :— 

1. Can really great (and good) 
literature concern itself solely or 
mainly with the obscenities of life ? 

2, Can really great (and good) 
authors take delight in depicting 
obscenities ad nauseum ? 

I propose to answer these quest- 
ions from the purely psychological 
point of view, because contemporary 
psychology has a great deal to tell 
us about obscenities of life. 

Those who have succumbed to the 
seductive charms of the bizarre 
tendencies in contemporary art and 
literature may excuse themselves by 
pointing the finger at the objec- 
tionable parts of the great Puranas 
and epics, and of classical drama 
and poetry. Even the sacred scrip- 


tures, it may be contended, are not 
free from this taint. But let us 
confront these weaklings with this 
crucial question: What effect does 
great literature produce on the mind 
of the reader? Does it stir up his 
lower nature into strange restless- 
ness; does it produce an irritating 
sense of disquietude? No, it does 
not. Objectionable passages there 
may be in a great drama, but after 
reading through the whole play, or 
after seeing it enacted on the stage, 
our mind is charmed into quietude. 
In fact, every sense is soothed anc 
charmed. Good literature allays 
restlessness, resolves conflicts, and 
pours balm over the troubled minc. 
Is it not for this reason that we seek 
refuge in great literature from the 
turmoils of this world? Consider, 
on the other hand, the undesirable 
effects produced on our mind by onc 
of these short stories or novels with 
a strong sex element init. Passion is 
stirred, mental balance is upset anc 
a strange commotion is produced in 
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our lower nature. That is condemna- -` 


tion enough, but we shall analyse 
and uncover the secret springs of 
obscene literature in the mind of.the 


author and expose them in ‘all their 


ugliness. 

That literature can l io good or 
great without being decent is a creed 
which is symptomatic: of a deep- 
seated malady of our times. An 
artificial separation has been made 
between intellect and feeling, and a 


false belief has. been propagated | 
‘contempt. 


that a man may attain intellectual 
eminence. while his feelings are in a 


disordered condition. It is true that 


we can cite names by the-score of 
persons who were moral wrecks but 
outstanding successes in their profes- 
sions.- 


personalities. The lack of harmony 


and balance between two parts. of: 


our own nature is a thing to be 
condemned, and not applauded. It 
is this lack of harmony that is the 
root cause of all the ills that man is 
heir to at the present day.. Einstein 
himself has remarked, ‘‘ The present 
troubles of the world are due to 


ri science having advanced faster than 


morality ; when morality catches up 
with science, these troubles would 
end.” And science, let us remind 
ourselves, is the product solely oe our 
intellect. | 

Really great tiferature must : be 
intellectually great, and. must also 
be morally great and decent. : Now 


great art is the creation of a great 


mind. Let us analyse the process 
by which such art is created. Con- 
temporary psychology teaches us 
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that: nature fas endowed man with. 
a se: of. primitive (or primal)” 


instincts and emotions (variously 


called dispositions or propensities, 


wan<s, needs or fundamental drives ). 


_ These aré the raw material of human 


nature. Man kneads this plastic 


clay cf his own nature, and moulds 
out of it beautiful and fragile senti-- 


men-s sich as friendship, affection, 


-gratitude, awe and reverence, and 


equally. fragile but ugly sentiments 
such zs hatred, jealousy, scorn and 
As he grows more and 
more mature, man develops the 
sentiments of love, loyalty, patri- 
otism nd so forth. But often these 
sentiments come into conflict. The 
confiz: has tobe resolved, and 
the sentiments arranged 
ascending scale.-of values. And 
on goes man building more and 
more sertiments, facing their con- 


. flicts and arranging them in a scale 


of sertiment values with a master 
sentiment at the top. Thus is man’s 
character moulded from crude in- 


_ stincts. and emotions into the highest 


ideals which move him to noble 
actions. ° . 

Now there is one important aspect 
of thes instincts and sentiments 
which is cf special significance to us. 
instincts and sentiments must ex- 
press taemselves. The nature of 
our mertal structure is such that it 
must find an outlet in some suitable 
channel. For the ordinary man who 
forms only ordinary sentiments, the 
crdinary channels of expression are 
enough. His daily conduct—his* 
interco1cse with friends, 


relatives - 


eet 


in an- 
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‘uttered by another person. 
‘induced sympathetically by the 
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and business sean fe adequate 
expression for the * sentiments 
and scales of sentiment values 


generated by his mind. But not so 


is the case with the great man or 
the genius.. His mind, under the 


-stress of a great inspiration, is filled 


with an exalted sentiment, unique 
and inexpressible. Some divine 


sentiment is struggling to be.born. 


And the ordinary channels of ex- 
pression are utterly inadequate for 
this thrilling inspiration. It is then 
that the gifted artist creates a great 
work of art. It is then that a 
Tyagaraja pours out his. soul in 


‘divine melody; it is then -that a 


Kalidasa creates a Sakuntalam ; it is 
then that the Ajantan artists create 
a Padmapani or a Vajrapani. Great 
art is born under the stress of a 
great sentiment. The art and the 
sentiment are great, and at the same 
time morally good. 


The emotions which form the : 


fundamental constituents of our 
mind and the sentiments which are 
formed out of these emotions have 
another peculiarity. They have the 
capacity to reproduce themselves in 
the minds of Sahradayas ( those 
who can respond sympathetically ) 
through a process known in psychol- 
ogy as sympathetic induction. 
Even in the case of ordinary men 
and women sympathetic induction 
is effective. One is afraid not only 
when one directly perceives a dan- 
gerous or injurious object, but also 
when one hears the cry of terror 
Fear is 
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perception Of the expression of fear 
in another member of the same 
species. It is so with every ordinary 
sentiment and emotion which is 
stimulated. by the perception of its 
own object, and also by the percep- 
tion of the expression of that emo- 
tion or sentiment in another person. 
This elementary principle operates 
in the esthetic realm too. - 

Great art, then, is the creation of 
a ‘great and good mind. It is the 
outward expression of a noble senti- 


‘ment generated in the mind of a 


great artist. Such art has also the 
capacity of inducing sympathet- 
ically the same noble sentiment in 
the mind of the onlooker or enjoyer. 
And there is something more won- 
derful about great creative art. 
When a Sahradaya has been caught 
up in its charms, his mind goes 
through the same stages as the mind 
of the creative artist, that is, the 
Sahradaya recreates the work of 
art afresh every time he enjoys it. 
In this act of creativity lies the 
secret of the joy which suffuses the 
mind of one who contemplates great 
art. Great art is esthetically great, 
and morally good, both in its origins 
and in its effects. 

How fares it with these ultra- 


modern works of art. which revel in 


indecency ? What is the nature of 
the mental structure which has 
created a drama, a novel, a short 
story, a statue or a picture steeped 
in indecency while managing to 
maintain the esthetic demands of 
outward form? The mind which 
creates such forms and the mind 
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which enjoys them are both filled 
with bizarre complexes, phobias and 
repressions, ugly and ursocial in 
essence. And the most distressing 
thing about these mental states is 
that they are unconscious. The au- 
thor does not know that they are 
lurking in the depths of his own 
mind. .They are, moreover, never 
quiet, but are constantly seeking a 
channel of expression for themselves. 
These complexes make of the artist 
an unwitting slave, and escape into 


the world through his pen, brush or 


chisel. Indecent literature is the un- 


wiiting expression of indecent com- 
plexes lurking in the unconscicus mind 


of the artist ; and when such literature 
appeals to.other minds, these minds 
too, we may be certain, have hidden 
inside them similar complexes of an 
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unsocial nafure. Indecent literatúre 
serves both*to the mind which creates. 


‘it-and to the mind which enjoys it ` 
-as a channel of escape for the ugly 


complexes hidden in their uncon- 
scious depths. When the creation 
anc: enjoyment of such literature 
becomes wide-spread, then they are 
the unmistakable symptoms of ‘a 
decadent age. 

. A really great author can never 


‘take delight in the indecencies of 
- life. 


His mind has been lifted up to 
the exalted level where it will be 
psychologically impossible for him 


ever to think of indecencies; and it — 


goes without saying that great litera- 
ture. which is the creation of such a 
minë, can never oscupy itself with 
obscenities. — . 

P. S. NAIDU 


MASTER JOHN HUSS 


The Czechoslovak Society of Bom- 
bay have published a booklet, Ix 
Commemoration of Master John Huss 
(1369-1415 ), Czech Reformer and Mar- 
It includes a brief account of 


Huss, a notable counterpart of the 
English Wycliffe, the pathetic story of 
" his going to the stake for the truth he 
‘professed, and the text of the sermon 
preached by the Rev. J. F. W. Raddell 
on 4th July 1943, the anniversary of 
his martyrdom. It also includes short 
sketches and utterances of ‘Czech 


savants like the seventeenth-century- 


scholar and educationist, John Amos 
Comenius, the nineteenth-century lead- 
er, Frantisek Palacky, the great creative 


artist of the nineteenth-century Bed- 
rich Smetana, and, above all, the great 
modera makers of the Czech renaissance, 
T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes. 
The stary of the Czechoslovak struggle 
througn the centuries to preserve cul- 
tural and national integrity is a heroic 
story, not without lessons for all who 
would 2e masters in their own house. 
Frantis2k urged his people to“ .be 
true to themselves, true to fruth and 
true to justice’’ and Masaryk testified 
that | | 


aman aad a people religiously convinced, a 
nation steadfastly determined to realize its 


ideals, wall always reach their goal. This 
I have armed from life; this too is the 
teaching of our own history and that of all 
nations. 


INDIA’S PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS 
THE FIXED ATTITUDE 


| We agree with Shri Madan Gopal of the Civil and Military Gazelte, 
Lahore, that a too conservative regard for custom and tradition impedes social 
progress. But can we say that the reformers have failed? It is easy to 
underrate the work of pioneers but is it not due to the efforts of the reformers 
he names and of many others that progress has at least seemed to many 
desirable and worth achieving, however hard to bring about? They have 
declared unchallengeable values and can we justly charge with ineffectiveness 
the prescription that we have refused to try ? 

And the statement that ‘ progress of religion and of the social or political 
order cannot go hand in hand” cannot be accepted without qualifications. It 
all depends upon how we define religion. If “religion ” is taken to mean mere 
outward form without principle or understanding, if it means sectarianism and 
superstition and all their train of evils, then yes, but not otherwise. Would it 
not be more accurate to say that progressive moves in our own days have 
proved largely ineffective because they are not conceived in the true religious 
sense? If by religion is understood not this religion or that, but Religion 
itself, which binds all men, all beings in one universal brotherhood, it should 
furnish the strongest dynamic for reform. 

We do not share the hopes Shri Madan Gopal pins upon the industrialisa- 
tion of India. It might indeed, if it came, ‘shatter the existing social fabric,” 
but it would shatter too how much besides that India could ill afford to lose! 
The remedy would be far worse than the disease. The proof? Society in the 
highly industrialised countries of the West !—Ep. ] 


The real problem of India is, at 
its root, the problem of our fixed 
attitude fowards life and its prob- 
lems. Broadly speaking, the human 
mind is instinctively conservative, 
swayed more by sentiment than by 
reason. In an attempt to reason 
out things and to base one’s actions 
on the conclusions one is called upon 
to make an effort. On the other 
hand, the force of habit and custom 
is much more powerful; one yields 
to it without any conscious effort. 

On this fundamental psychological 


truth about the engineering of human 
nature are based all patterns oi 
social life ; it has led to the evolution 
of custom law, whose repositories, 
in due course of time, became the 
religious institutions and women. 
But nowhere is this pattern ol 
life so rigid, nowhere are age-old anc. 
meaningless traditions and conven- 
tions so deeply ingrained, nowhere 
is the life of the masses sc minutely 
regulated and, also, nowhere is th, 
freedom of mind so unlimited as | 
India. So firm has been the hok. 
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of traditions and converitions on our 
minds that to uproot them is a 
hopeless task. 

The provinces of dieses and 
practice are entirely separate. There 
is no clear line of demarcation. 
Nevertheless, there is seldom. any 
overlapping. 

Indian society gives to its mem- 
bers the completest liberty of mind. 
“You may. be an, intellectual giant or 
a mental pervert. Mentally, .you 
may belong to any party of any 
complexion. You may easily be a 
socialist or a Fascist; a liberal or a 


conservative ; a radical or a sentimen- > ` 


talist; a revolutionary or a reac- 
tionary; a believer or an agnostic 
or even an atheist; irreligious or 
unreligious, social or unsocial. Soci- 
ety will leave you in peace. 
intellectual development will be 
allowed to proceed unhampered in 
an atmosphere divorced from all 
realities. 

- When, however, you as to put 
your ideas into action, things will be 
entirely different. You will find array- 
ed against you an almost invincible 
foe, powerful through mere inertia, 
ready to put down with an iron 
hand all attempts to undermine its 
`- influence and authority. Outside the 
Ivory Tower, it holds’'a moncpoly 
and it will never brook even the 
slightest deviation on the plane of 
reality, the field of actions. Here 
everything’ is decided in advance ; 


= grooves are already laid down. You 


are not expected to strike a new 
line. The fixed scale of values, the 
fixed way of life ‘set down by “our 


Your. 
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grect infallible forefatliers” must 


be accepte 
protest. Faith in their infallibility, 


and not reason, is expected to be 


ouz sole guide through the labyrinth 
of le. Otherwise you run the risk 
of Seing branded as an enemy of the 


‘sociel order; of being an outcaste, » 
or, if you are powerful enough to 


silence the custodians of .custom, of 
being faced with an invisible social 
boycott. If you have a daughter 
nobody would:dare accept her hand. 
It. would be like living in water 


and courting: the hostility of. the 
‘crocodile. 


And so impregnable lias this. for- 
tress of the. social order become that 
wave after wave of disintegrating 
forces: external as well as internal, 


like the successive threats to the 
Brith Isles, have all failed. That . 


trem2ndous impact, Alexander’s 
invasion, failed to bring about even 


the sghtest reorientation. Buddha’s 


advent had excited new hopes, 


new tains of thought and new 


movements but they all disappeared 
from tte Indian horizon as suddenly 
as they had made their appearance. 


` The olc forces, subdued for a short 
span of time, reasserted themselves | 


at the irst opportunity. Likewise, 


the greatest and most powerful 


persoraities on the Indian’ stage 
have feiled- to change the social 
pattern.- Asoka, Akbar, Sher Shah 
Suri, Shivaji and the Peshwas, Zain- 
ul-Abdir and the Vijayanagar kings 
tried to base their policies on the 
bed-rock cf a homogeneous nation. 
They all failed. 


without . question -or ` 


eel 


Nanak, Kabir, Chanaidass, Tuka- 
ram, Gnyaneshwar and Ram Mohan 
Roy rose in revolt against the 
tyrannies of society and its obnoxious 
customs; they all wanted to reform 
society according to their own 
notions. But so hard proved this 
cake of custom, baked for centuries 
as it had been, so powerful the force 
of sentiment, that they all strove 
in vain. Except for temporarily 
arousing the people from their hyp- 
notic trance, all these personalities 
and movements proved ineffective 
against the inviolability of custom 
and tradition. Like projectiles thrown 
into still waters, they started waves 
which ceased with the disappearance 
of the source of the disturbance. 

Swami Dayananda and Mahatma 
Gandhi are too near our times to be 
placed in the proper perspective. 
But the fate of their institutions is 
not likely to be very different. 
Untouchability is an instance. It 
still remains a stigma on the Hindus. 
In spite of all the propaganda by 
the Arya Samaj, the Congress and 
Mahatma Gandhi, how many of us 
today mix with the untouchables on 
a basis of social equality, without 
the least pang of conscience ? 

On the one hand, the higher classes 
have the fixed attitude of viewing 
the problem calmly, reasoning out 
things subtly, but acting ‘‘as the 
forefathers acted.’’ ‘The high-class 
Hindu takes erated waters and ice- 
creams which are manufactured by 


labour, among which are Harijans; 


he dines with non-Hindus at the same 
table and is served by non-Hindus, 
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but he cannot drink water “ contami- 
nated by the Harijan’s hands.” He 
cannot even entertain the idea of 


acting in another way. The Brahmin 


can, indeed does, share the same 
berth in the railway train with the 
untouchable; but he cannot sit on 
the latter’s charpoy. The smali- 
scale shoe manufacturer is to be 
looked down upon with contempt, 
but the large-scale Brahmin or Bania 
shoe-manufacturer is to be respected 
and honoured. 

This engine of oppression ha: 
resulted in an inferiority complex in 
the untouchable. He too has a fixed 
scale of values. He cannet imagine 
his lot to be better in any wav. 
Invite him to dine at the same 
table with you. He would ash 
himself if he could believe his ear. 
or if you were in your senses, Tr 
all probability, he would refuse you’ 
invitation. 


There are a host of other customs 
like the ban on inter-caste marriag«., 
inter-communal dining and widov 
remarriage, or the preference fc 
marriage at an early age and t¢ 
pernicious dowry system. (They 
may not be very common in hg, 
cities; but we cannot neglect i'r- 
eighty per cent. of the population c| 
India that lives in villages.) Tt, 
are the thinking people who do rc 
condemn these out-of-date and per 1: 
cious customs in theory; but fewe» 
still are they who abjure them `) 
practice; they stagger at the vr) 
idea. 

Recently an up-country fries. 
created quite a-stir by refusins |» 
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go through that sham drill which 
passes muster on, the occasion of 
marriage—putting on the sham 
crown, riding a horse and sauntering 
about like a warrior-king, all a replica 
of medieval times, absolute nonsense 
today. My friend, as a result, -was 


assailed from all’sides, even by those ` 


who saw reason in’ his objection. 
Indeed, those who declare from the 
house-tops that they advocate liberal 
and progressive ideas are the most 
conservative. l 


Again, every well-read and think- 
ing man believes in the essential 
unity of all religions ; yet on ocċasions 
= which require a detached outlook, 


he behaves like a thoroughgoing - 


fanatic. ..Then there are those who 
have no belief in any form of religion. 


But that does not matter. For their’ 


Faith comes with their birth. Mr. A. 
and Mr. B. are born a Hindu and 
a Muslim respectively. They are 
liberal in outlook and . sincerely 


as Muslims, or vice versa, or, for that 
matter, Christians; let us presume 
they hate all blue prints and believe 
in human values. Yet, they cannot 
escape, for unless and until they 
embrace another Faith, which frus- 
trates their object, they remain what 
birth has made them. Society pre- 
sumes that none can be without a 
religion. | 

The iron dictatorship of parent- 
hood is another instance. Right from 
the cradle, the child is taught to 
respect age and experience and to 
give unquestioned obedience to 
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absolute obedience 
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parental authority. The child grows 
into a slave to the caprices of-his 
élders. The parents plan his career 
and decide his marriage to suit their 
own: needs and in gross neglect of 
his own. His futurezis regarded as © 
not his own but that of the family 
and the community. In matters 
that concern him vitally not’ the 
least say is permitted to him. . 
Rationalism and a scientific out- 
look are:shunned. . Implicit faith in 


Fate and absolute resignation to 


God’s will dre. extolled.. Content- 
ment with the lot one is placed in is ' 
held to be the ideal; The acceptance 


of the existing order without - the 


slightest .protest is, recommended. 
Repression of the true self and not 
its expression, we are told, is the 
to adapt Lord 
Acton’s famous adage, weakens; 
weakens ab- 
solutely. All latent originality and 


_- initiative are stifled. 
believe that they are as good Hindus _ 


The result of all this is that we 
are a thcroughly melancholic race— 
you may euphemistically call it 
mystic. Our sense of humour, if we 
have anv, is very weak. ‘Life is 
looked upon as an unwelcome 
burden, never as a privilege. Our 
highest-class literature, plays and 
cinemas harp upon the same 
pessimistic attitude towards life. 
The most popular tunes are pregnant 
with such ideas as: “The world is 
an illusion’’: ‘‘ Man is like a bubble 
on the surface of the sea”; “The 
world is a caravanseral and we are 
the pilgrims”; “Life is but an 
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empty dream”; “Shun sagacity 
and follow God. ” ' 

Gray, Omar Khayyam and Scho- 
penhauer, whose mental constitution 
was similar to ours, find favour with 
us. The result is a sapping of the 
source of life. Further, we draw 
inspiration from the past, which was 
undoubtedly glorious, but in this 
attempt to cling to the past, we cut 
ourselves adrift from the stream of 
progress. . 

To bring about regeneration on 
the social plane, which largely 
determines the economic and polit- 
ical complexion, it is imperative that 
we undermine the influence of 
religion, for the progress of religion 
and of the social or political order 
cannot go hand in hand. The 
acceleration of one involves the 
retardation of the other. Each of 
them must undermine and sap the 
other. 

Deeper reflection leads one to the 
conclusion that women are by far 
the greatest stabilising influence in 
India’s social life. With the support 
of the priestly classes, they have 
become the virtual custodians of 
custom and tradition. 

Woman’s sole guide is faith. The 
life of feeling and of sentiment 
predominates in her. She cannot be 
brought to reason. Not that it is 
difficult to convince a woman ; it is 
too easy. But she will flatly refuse 
to put “new ideas” into practice. 
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And she wil not stop at that.. She 
is too conscious of public opinion. 
She would not allow you, if it lay in 
her power, to walk in any but the 
furrowed grooves. She insists on 
doing exactly what others do and 
does so simply because she does so. 
Behind her she has the sanction of 
the age-old customs instituted bv 
our ancestors ‘‘ who were not fools.” 

A glaring instance of the power vi 
women can be seen in the existencc 
of parasitic Sadhus, Fakirs, and 
beggars who exist not because of 
the rich philanthropists but because 
of the patronage extended to them 
by women. And this will disappear 
the day the invisible pact betwecr 
women and the priestly caste denie. 
them mercy. Indeed, the wholc 
pattern of India’s social life wii! 
undergo a transformation on the dav 
that women decide upon it. Hov 
and when it shall come depend. 
upon factors which are still in th: 
womb of Time. 

There is, however, a silver linin:: 
to the cloud. The one hope oi 
India’s salvation lies in her indu .- 
trialisation, which, if history is any 
reliable guide, will bring about seine 
vital changes, for it is incompatik!s 
with any social order based on €. 
different system of production, as i: 
India’s. The history of Eurowc 
shows that it can be left to ihs 
machine to shatter the existiny 
social fabric. 

MADAN GOP. 
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SOME. THOUGHTS ON. UNIVERSAL — 
. RELIGION 


[Shri Shiv Kumar Shastri, M. A., M. sc. (London ), Barrister-at-Law, 
writer and advocate at the High Court, Lucknow, has a background of Indian as 
well as European universities and the Graduate School of International Studies 
at Geneva. He represented India at the World's Youth Congress at Geneva in 
1936. In this thoughtful essay he brings out that religion i in essence is one. 
The differences that divide are in the non-essentials. The “ subjective identifica- 


tion with the supreme University ” 


realisation of Universal Brotherhood. It, is the core ‘of ‘religion. 


of which ne writes is the obverse of the 


Ethics is its 


application i in practice and does not differ betwean creed and creed.—Ep. | 


The idea of a Univer sal Religion 
implies the existence of a code of 
moral and spiritual conduct that 
remains unchanged and inherently 
valid for all time. It does not 


suggest the supersession of existing 


religions. Much rather, it requires 


a better understanding of their 


nature. It demands of us the ability 
to rise above the fetters of envi- 
ronmental and historical limitations, 
within which the conventions of 
different ‘religions arose and. took 
shape, and to try and understand 
what is permanent and what. is 
- circumstantial. What is permanent 
in this- context is’ necessarily the 
supreme, unattached and universal 
„Truth. What is circumstantial is 
inevitably the sectional interest, that 
' seeks social recognition, camouflaged 
as religious truth. Our religions 


attempt to guide us in raising our: 


moral stature. They do not expect 
us to feed our vanities and desires 
whilst uttering the name of God. 
In order to understand the proc- 
esses that will enable us to dis- 


tinguisn between the universal and 
the circumstantial we must start 
with a. set of fundamental assump- 
tions, : namely, that religion as 


-commoaly understood means two 


things : (x) It deals with the meta- 
physical and moral problems of man 
in isolation and in society. It 
attempts, on the one hand, to know - 
the Unxnown, to attain, that is, 
subjective identification with. the 
supreme Universality, the realisation 
of which expresses: itself in the 
objective conduct of an individual 
as a citzzen of the world. On the 
other hand it seeks to give the life 
of- man a moral connotation. So 
the object of religion in this sense is 
(a) to give spiritual satisfaction to 
the soul and (b) to base the éonduct 
of men and women upon the ethics 
of virtue, honour and justice. (2) 
Religion. also means the various 
forms of ritual, forms of belief, 


_forms of worship, personal law, can- 


on law, etz., which each geographical 
area has cevised for itself in relation 
to its objestive and social conditions. 
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The final end of all these institu- 
tional factors is undoulftedly to give 
effect to the idea of a moral life 
that lies behind them. But con- 
sistently with the lethargy and 
sluggishness of men’s minds these 
institutional devices solidify into 
effete traditions that flourish more 
because of the vested interests they 
support than because they are still 
reflecting morality or the ethical 
purity of a just life. 

‘ Quite clearly it is only in the first 
sense that religion is identical with 
eternal and universal Truth, and is 
of necessity the same everywhere. 
If we look at our Upanishads or 
at the classical tradition left by 
Socrates and the philosophers of 
ancient Greece, or at only the philo- 
sophic portions of the Quran and 


the Bible, we find an identity of. 


sentiments that need befog and 
surprise only the ignorant. We will 
find an enunciation of the same 
Truth in Gautama Buddha and other 
philosophers and religious reformers 
that have appeared from time to 
time. 

On the other hand, if we look at 
what I may be permitted to call the 
‘Story Section” of our religions, 
like the Purangs, or the relevant 
sections in the Bible or the Quran, 
or at the mythology of ancient Greece 
and Rome and elsewhere, we find a 
difference in approach, terminology, 
content and expression. The reason 
is clear. It is the differences in 
the objective factors of environment 
that condition the variations in 
names, incidents, scenes and ideals. 
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“An undercurrent of unity there 


is, even here, but that is not im- 
portant for the moment. 

Whenever religious conflicts arise 
it is in the latter sense that they 
take shape, and even so they are 
determined by motives other than 
religious, at any rate among those 
who inspire and lead such struggles. 
They who understand religion in the 
former sense are incapable of waging 
war against each other. For they 
have seen TRUTH without the inter- 
vention of myths, and if they usc 
myths, it is for the purpose orig- 
inally intended, namely, to give the 
implications of Truth by means of 
traditions, stories and examples in 
order to promote good conduct and 
a life of virtue and idealism. 

If what is stated above is correct 
a number of propositions follow. 1l 
can state them best in the form of 2 
few aphorisms : (a) What is good for 
man as man is good for men in 
general; (b) Laws of morality in 
essence cannot vary under anv 
circumstances ; and (c) Eternal Truth 
is identical with the Universe and 
the Self. These three aphorisms we 
shall say are good for all time. What 
is not true for all time is the war 
different religions seek to give effec: 
to them. Social relations and econ- 
omic conditions change, requirin;: 
new methods for pursuing the saror 
ends. So long as men lived in isola- 
tion from each other, the difference- 
in their social conditions led i. 
differences in their mental bacl.- 
ground. With the advance in th: 
knowledge of the-.peoples of th: 
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world, this background had of necess- 
-ity to enlarge; till now we are so 
closely knit—the world, I mean— 
‘culturally, economically ‘and polit- 
ically, that attachment to the myths 
of old is an anachronism and a 
bundle of delusions in a world of 
concrete universality. 

Does it mean that time is now 
ripe for a new Prophet who will 
create new myths and speak in fresh 
parables ? -I do not think so. Does 
it mean that the organised body of 
traditions of one or another existing 


religion will have to be univer- 


salised ? I think net. Such a solu- 
tion, to use a rather hackneyed 
legal ‘phrase, is “ time-barred.” . We 
do not want the notions, Jaws and 
= customs of one set of people to be 
bodily good for another. What we 
want is an apprehension of Eternal 
Truth. We want the people of the 
world or, at any rate, those who will 
be leaders and statesmen, to see the 
Truth as world citizens, and not to 
accept a parochial and garbled ver- 
sion of it as members of this or that 
country, community or race. 

We should like the men of reason 
to apprehend’ the Universals with 
which every religion is instinct. We 
. ‘want people to be moral, truthful 
and just without saying that they 
are so because of this or that relig- 
ion. Those who are devout may 
believe in God with as fervent an 
intensity as possible without thrust- 
ing the form of their belief on others. 
If we want a new prophet at all we 


want one who will not start a new 


religion but whe will succeed: in 
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separating the dross from the goid 
among existing religions and in 
maxing the distinction clear to the 
would. That 
nucleus of a world religion. 

How shall we set about’ it? I 
suggest that we shall attain out 
object best by investing religion 
witk the meaning it had originally 
and was meant to have, namely, by 
considering it as dealing with the 
relation of man to God, which in- 
cludes -such topics as Death, Im- 
mortality, Freedom of the Will, etc. 
We thall use the word “morality ” 


to indicate the universals of conduct | 


that aighly developed minds every- 
where consider as appropriate for 
the welfare of society and of man in 
society. Let us use the appellation 
‘Categories of Universal Morality ” 
to indicate this aspect of the problem. 

At this point those who have 
followed the above argument care- 
fully will realise the- truth like a 
flash: the truth that religion im this 
sense ts an absolutely personal and 
private phenomenon, and that it ts 
beyond the competence of reason to 
analyse . tis nature. Religion is a 
function of intuition aad feeling. It 
cannot de described in language and 
therefore cannot be discussed. 

Call this feeling or intuition 
“Faith ’ if you will, but it is essen- 
tial to zrasp thoroughly the sphere 
within which it operates. It is 
purely <n individual phenomenon. 


It is not likely to repeat itself, since. 


no two individuals can think and 
feel idertically with respect to a 


particular set of stimuli, especially. 


will constitute the | 


a aw a 


$ 
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if they wish to articulate that feel- 
ing into language, for* immediately 
their description will be coloured by 
the form of their worldly experience. 
“ Revelation ” will. for ever -remain 
a secret with those who have had it. 

On the other hand the Categories 
of Universal Morality deal with the 
problems of man in society. They 
are therefore open to discussion and 


reason is competent to deal with 


them. Reason can prove that they 
are right. Wherever man talks 
and discusses with man, reason with 
its cold and impartial objectivity 
forms the most reliable vehicle. 


Discussion on any other terms. is 


bound to be futile. 

In order that the above argument 
may be properly understood I will 
propound three axioms or laws :— > 

(2) Man has two worlds in which 
to live, the world of thought and the 
world of conduct. 

(6) The world of thought has two 
parts: One that moves within the 
realm of speculative reason and the 
other, palpably beyond reason, which 
is inspired by intuition, feeling, 
emotion or mysticism and the gov- 
erning quality of which is fazth. 

(c) The world of conduct also has 
two parts: One that impinges on, 
and is affected by, the conduct 
of another, and the other which 
affects only the doer and does not 
depend on the conduct of another. 

The first axiom isa truism but 
one that is frequently ignored rather 
than understood. The second and 
third deal respectively with the 
. content of metaphysics and political 
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philosophy.. But* it will be seen 
that the underlying distinction 
made in both is based upon iden- 
tical reasons and leads to similar 
consequences, Thus in axiom (b) 
there is, firstly, the field wherein 
reason functions., The portion of 
“thoughts” dealt with in this case 
is that which is conditioned and 
aroused by the world of “experience.” 


Secondly, there is also that realm 


of thought wherein reason is not 
competent. It represents the eter- 
nal attempt of man to know the 
Unknown, unknown in the sense 
that the five experiential senses are 
not capable of perceiving or under- 


standing its nature, and reason is 


palpably a- creature of experience. 
As to.whether this part of the 
thought-process is intuition, faith or 
delusion it is not for us to generalise. 
We can safely leave it to the in- 
dividual concerned to deduce his 
own conclusions. We should under- 


stand only that Faith in this sense 


is most sacredly a private affair and 
is not a subject for discussion. 

In axiom (b) we speak of “ Faith’ 
and ‘‘ Reason.” Inaxiom (c) we might 
substitute the words: “ Private 
Conduct” and “Public Conduct.” 
We will then see that the distinc- 
tion is simple and the nature of the 
relationship clear. Political Theory 
has made us familiar with the notion 
that society can compel an individ- 
ual to desist from antisocial conduc? 


‘That is to say, the basis of politica: 


obligation permits an individuc.l 
freedom of action subject to like 
freedom in his. fellow-men. Tke 
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determination of “questions 
“hindrances to: political freedom” 
or the degree’ of coercion to be 


exercised by the state, is clearly the - 
field where reason is TOREN in 


action. 
On the other hand, political 


theory grants an individual the 


right to act as he pleases in cases 
where his behaviour is absolutely 
private and does not prejudice the 
welfare of society. Such conduct 
may be a result of the exercise of 
reason, or it may be due to. motives 
which reason may not be capable of 


explaining. Whatever may be the. 


remote or proximate ‘cause of an 
individual’s personal idiosyncrasies, 
his freedom of action will remain 
unimpaired. Society will be satisfied 
if in the ‘externals of behaviour he 
conforms to the norms’ deemed 
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essenvial for its preservation. 
This ir my judgement is the vital 


distinctie that enables us to view 


religion in its proper perspective. It 
shows us that in modern society 
politics is essentially a secular 
phenomeron. If religion intrudes in 
this sphere it does’ so at the cost of - 
ceasing tc be a body of rules for the 
spiritual guidance of men. Trag- 
ically it-bacomes a tool in the hands. 
of political quacks and charlatans. 

Undoubtedly political institutions in 
ihe long run have to be based on 
zhe unive-sal notions of morality, 
but we make a fatal mistake in 
regarding -rorality as identical with 
the ritualistic phenomena in a relig- 
ion. This is our great delusion. 
The sooner we get rid of it the 
tetter. 
: SHIV KUMAR SHASTRI 


RESPONSIBILITIES EUT NO RIGHTS 


T he ide of hegemony is strongly 
entrenched. O. M. Green, writing in 
The Fortnighily for July on “China's 
Future Place in the World ” proposes 
China to the Asiatic gadi. He writes 
that 
China’s culture, her native wealth and 
‘industriousness and the mental purification 
she has undergone in war all combine to mark 
her out for leadership in Asia, where the cry 
‘* Asia for the Asiatics”’’ is none the less real 
because in Japan’s mouth it means Asia for 
the Japanese. 

India knows her old friend China toc 
well to be alarmed. Chinese papers 
may, as Mr. Green observes, be ‘‘ taking 
a keen interest in the future of Malaya, 
*Indonesia and India” but that does 
not imply a mounting will to power. 
General Chiang, Mr. Green concedes, 


told the People’s Political Council in 
the autumn 2f 1942- that “ China does 
nct want the leadership of the -Asiatic 
peoples, to whom she gives sympathy 
and help.” Ihe Foreign Minister, Mr. 
T. V. Soong, amplified this at a Press 
conference three days later, repudiating 
all idea of domination. “ Regarding 
other subject nations we have respon- 
sibalities but 29 rights. ” 


There cannot be a just and lasting 
peace withou: a family of nations in 
the true sense. Andin such a family 
no great powers will be called upon to 
assıme paren el responsibility. Justice 
and Freedom will discharge that réle. 
Obeying thei behests, the nations, 
smzll and greet, can dwell in harmony’ 


= mutual helpfulness, 


NEW BOOKS’AND OLD 


THE MODERN DEMOCRATIC STATE* 


At a time when the word ‘“ democ- 
ratic’’ is being used, rather mislead- 
ingly, as the general label for the 
politics of the United Nations, this 
sound and authoritative handbook is 
useful. The Master of Balliol has pro- 
duced a very clear and precise account 
of the development of democratic 
politics, paying equal attention to the 
historic growth of Western society and 
the theories which developed with, and 
reacted upon it. In a second volume, 
Professor Lindsay proposes to under- 
take the more speculative task of 
assessing the prospects of democracy. 
For, as he clearly sees, the technical 
and other developments of modern 
society not only increase the burdens 
laid upon the State, but change their 
nature. The State of the present and 
still more of the future, armed with 
altogether unprecedented: powers over 
the minds and bodies of the citizens, 
will no longer be able to conceive its 


function as the passive one of co-ordi- 
nating the different sectional demands | 


of the community and executing its 
“general will’’—which has been the 
essential idea of democracy. It will be 
compelled, he thinks, to try to create, 
or call fdrth, initlative and co-operation 
which would not otherwise appear. 
Tt will have to try to “ make the comm- 
unity more truly a community.” To 
do that, and remain “democratic” is 
rather a paradoxical proposition. 

The notion of democracy as the 
essential principle of good government 


technical problems. 


originated in a very few states of the 
West—in England and France espec- 
ially—and the notion itself is simple, 
for all it really implies is that the best 
kind of government is government by 
free mutual consent. That can never 
have been quite new in idea. In practice 
also a good deal of government in 
Europe, as elsewhere, was certainly 
carried on “democratically” long before 
the word was used; but the mere fact 
of decisions, laws and ordinances being 
arrived at by discussion and open 
agreement had not previously been 
elevated into the supreme criterion of 
right and just government. In-democ- 
racy it is; that is the difference; and 
this criterion was established in 
Western Europe about the same time 
as it was signalised by the cutting-off 
of the head of King Charles I of Eng- 


_ land, with all legal ceremony. 


In a State of any size, the organiza- 
tion of things so that we can be sure 
they are all according to free democrat- 
ic discussion and agreement, presents 
Professor Lindsay 
tells the story well, especiall: y the story 
of how successive political thinkers 
tried to embody the democratic idea in _ 
constitutional forms and methods, witi: 
more or less success. 

He does not show, however—though 
he seems to assume—that the apo- 
theosis of democracy is politically valid. 
He may think, as many do, that the 
last three hundred years of Western 
history are of such brilliance that they 


* The Modern Democratic State, Vol. I. By A. D, LINDSAY. ORRAT Milford, The 


Oxford University Press, London. 12s. 6d.) 
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answer the question in the affirmative ; 
but that’ isan empirical and doubtful 
. proof. 
rise of the democratic idea fo suprem- 
acy was inevitable, ‘as it was the only 
common ground available after the 
disintegration of the mediava: system 
with’ its’ theocratic basis. European 
society was still highly ‘organized in a 
number of different functional orders, 
none of which, however, was capable of 
supplying an all-inclusive conception 
of the State. This was supplied, as 
Professor Lindsay explains, by che new 
religious sects. In the new Puritan 
communities the procedure by which 
they managed their own affairs was 
perfectly democratic, because they were 
united by common doctrines and small 
enough to arrive at unanimity by per- 
sonal discussion. Hence they conceived 
of themselves, not umnnaturaliy, as 
being both the example and purpose 
of politics in the wider sense. They 
thought that the highest function of 
the State was to confirm, defend and 
‘do justice between such forms of 
association as theirs. Law, which was 
the whole duty of the State, was 
necessary to make possible the works 
of grace. The State’s business wis not 
to define what was right, but to defend 
the rights of the individual and the 
group. The State, as such, was not 
supposed to know what was right. 
This conception of the legis-ative 
State as a sort of chairman, enabling 
the constituencies and members of 
society to arrange their affairs by 
orderly discussion and procedure, has 
worked tolerably well, partly because 
the societies of the West have had 
(though to a decreasing extent) a 


strong common tradition of what was 


right and wrong, and partly because 


+ 


What he does show is that. the: 
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“most of thé previous structure of 
‘sociezy has been dissolving away slow- 
ly, leaving something of the status quo 
-that >ne could fall back upon in times 


of dcubt. But, as Professor Lindsay 
is _keanly aware, it has now become 
much. more difficult to get on with a 


State that is not supposed to know ' 


what is right, since the age of techriol- 
ogy end world communications has 
altered all the groupings within societies 
and tke relations between them, greatly 
compl cating the old political issues and 
raising a good many which are novel. 


A great merit of the Master of Balliol 
as an expositor is that while he knows, 
and keeps his readers aware, of the 
vast complexity .of social motives 
involved in every political question ; 
the discourse never loses its grip, either 
upon the historical facts or upon the 
line of interpretation. He writes as 
a believer in democracy, but not an 
idolatrcus one. . Upon only one import- 
ant poiat he is perhaps inclined to beg 
the question, and that is the point 
of sovereignty. He treats some of 
the theories of sovereignty to ridicule, 
cleverly enough, but he arrives with 


too mwh facility at the orthodox | 


democrztic conclusion that sovereignty 
resides in the Constitution. It can 
hardly Łe psychologicaliy true that the 
ultimate seat of authority: in any 
commumity is -a legal code, vitally 
important as a code may be. The 
sovereige is a code embodied in a per- 
son or persons. Has Professor Lindsay 
asked himself why it is that the only 
European’ democracies which have 
survived the last two wars have been 
also monarchies, with the exception of 
the special case of Switzerland ; or why 
the Pres.dents of the United States 
have the most monarchical status of 
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any democratic rulers ? 
realities of contemporary politics which 
it is unwise for the author to under- 
estimate ; for he sees clearly the great- 
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These ‘are. 
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est. weakness of demo¢racies—their 

alniost inevitable tendency to degener- 

ate into masses ruled by dictators. 
AR MAIRET 
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In half a century the S. P. R.’s “ bag 

of nuts uncracked” has grown to 

mammoth proportions. Mr. Tyrrell is 

not alone in recognising the pressing 

need of a framework into which to fit 
the accumulated facts. 

Psychical research is defined as the 
exploration of human personality, 
about the structure of which. the 
psychical researchers are admittedly 
very much in the dark. Inquiry into 
it is indeed “likely to shed light ona 
good many problems besides the nature 
of - personality itself.” Séance-room 
phenomena are not included here but 
this book presents enough cases to 
convince the most sceptical 
apparitions do appear. ` 

In more than one case, however, 
the simple and obvious explanation is 
rejected in favour of a far-fetched one, 
e. g., the well-authenticated apparition 
of Mrs. S. R. Wilmot to her husband 
in mid-ocean in 1863. There had been 
a great storm and she had been very 
anxious about him. Not only was her 
apparition seen by her husband, whom 
she leaned over and kissed as he lay in 
his berth, but also by his cabin-mate ; 
she retained a distinct recollection of 
the visit. She described it accurately 
on his landing, mentioning a, peculiar 
feature of the stateroom and_ her 
momentary hesitation at the door on 
seeing a strange man looking at her 

from the berth above her husband’s. 


* Apparitions: 
By G. N. M. TYRRELL, 


that 


Mr. Tyrrell explains the apparition as 
“an elaborate sensory construct created 
by mid-level elements of the personal- 
ities of agent and percipient work- 


ing together, and not as a conscious 


or semi-conscious being.” Oriental 
psychological science recognises several 
possible explanations of this phenom- 
enon, all straightforward and simple 
in contrast with this circumvolution. 


This is not the only instance that 
gives the impression ‘of leaning over 
backward in the attempt to maintain 
strict scientific objectivity. Common- 
sense, for example, rebels at the ruling 
out of pure clairvoyance, not only if 
the fact perceived zs known to any 
mind but even if it ever has been or 
ever will be known. Common-sense also 
sees a difference in kind between (1) a 
‘crisis apparition,” (2) the “ghost ” 
that gives her husband no peace till 
he fulfils her dying request and with- 
draws his opposition to their daughter’s 
marriage and (3) a “ghost” drifting 

aimlessly about a house and becoming 
less substantial as time passes. 


Certain theories put forward — 
come strikingly close to the ancient 
findings. Such is the positing that 
there could be any number of spaces 
co-existing without having anything, 
spatially, to do with one another, and 
that the conscious self is not necessarily 
present where the body is. 


Being the Seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 
{ Society for Psychical Research, London. 3s: 6d. ) 


1942. 
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Mr. Tyrrell writes that” 
if the human being is the vastly complex 
structure that psychical science is beginning 
to reveal (and not merely complex, but, as 
regards its higher pbases, impenetrable to 
thought and of unknown profundity ), there 
may surely be a great deal of it which 
does not show....There may well be a 
pre-existing self...of° whose 
existence we can see no trace from without. 

It is conceded to be “ not clear that 

the pure self, as distinct from certain 
psychological elements of the personal- 
ity, decays.” Selfhood is recognised 

as “‘ an intrinsic character, irresolvable 
and not derivative from anything else.”’ 


We must, I think, look upon our personal- 
ities as at once partaking of self-ood and 
providing an interna] environment for self. 

The postulated “ mid-level constit- 
vents of the personality ” are the clue 
to much more than apparitions. Mr. 
Tyrrell recognises that many an appar- 
ition ‘is purely subjective in origin, 
He has an important clue also in the 
recognition that sense-data can be 
originated not only from ‘‘ below” by 
the normal operation of the physical 
sense-organs but also from “ above,” 


tí 


pato TAGORE AND 


In the. former. of nee adaa 
studies, Dr. Sudhir Sen provides as it. 
were the spiritual setting of the physi- 
cal problem of the Indian country-side 
- which he analyses in the second. No 
economic situation is without its social 
implications and both are effects of 
causes not all of which are objective. 

One of India’s clearest modern 
thinkers, Rabindranath Tagore was 
deeply concerned with the plight of 
the Indian villager. An intricate sys- 


.* Rabindranath Tagore on Rural Reconstruction anc Land at Its Problems. 
( Visva~-Bharati Economic Research Publicatioas 
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by the >peratioh of an idea, which; aided by 
certaia mid-level activities in the personality, 
produces sense-data of exactly the same 
kind. ..The causal agent would be a psy- 
chological constituent of the personality 
whose specialised function it is to produce 
and certro] sense data. 


Brt the deliberate production of an 
appacit.on is reported and commended 
as a Dromising line of investigation, as 
is the exploration of hypnosis. The 
dangers of both are real and the 
inves:izators would be well advised to 
acquziat themselves with theory before 
rushing into practice. l 


Psyckical research is handicapped 
from without because its findings are 
incompatible with existing views, as 
Mr. Tyrrell recognises. But it is also 
handizepped from within by the invest- 
igators’ preconceptions. Explanations 
lie ready to their hand; brought 
togetker in the writings of Madame 
Blavazsky, that, taken as working 
hypotaeses, would not only save them 
from many a pitfall but would carry 
them tar. 


VILLAGE LIFE ”* 


tem o: socia] duties, the bulwark: of 
rural society . time out of mind, has 
broken down. As a result of modern 
conditioas the village well-to-do, on 
-whom :heir poor neighbours had been 
encouraged to depend, have departed 
to the cities and initiative and cheer 
have d=parted with them. The well- 
to-do were traditionally the providers 
not only of public utilities but also of 
entertairments on festive occasions, 
amply recompensed by appreciation. 


By SUDHIR 


Nos. 2 and 2. Visva-Bharati, 


Santiniketan, Bengal, - Re. 1/8 and Rs. 5j- respectively ) 


e 
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It was a sorry day for*the villages 


when wealth ceased to be looked upon 


as a social trust and became private 
property. They were left to their 
poverty and ignorance, lacking self- 
confidence, apathetic, fatalistic, en- 
vious. 


The task as Tagore visualised it was 
not wholly ideational. He recognised 
the unsoundness of piecemeal tink- 
ering and the necessity for all-round 
development of village life. But the 
mental drought seemed to him no less 
appealing than the physical. Dr. Sen 
interprets him as meaning ‘ Rouse 
their minds and their muscles would be 
active.” Cheer must be brought into 
the villagers’ lives; the people must 
be induced to exert themselves. 
Tagore saw plainly that the problem 
could not be permanently solved 
without that. Weakness was a provoca- 
tion to exploitation. The weak must 
acquire strength and for that they 
must be given education and a sense 
of unity. 

The task of rural reconstruction he 
saw primarily as being to rebuild the 
village man. Service should be direct- 
ed to getting him to stand on his own 
feet. Time and again he called his 


countrymen ‘‘to follow the path, up- 


hill and arduous, of creative service,” 
and to infuse self-respect, self-reliance 
and self-exertion. Not the least 
important of his*contributions. was his 
insistence on “ giving with respect.” 
He advocated “ the cultivation of true 
relationship in realising in its full 
implication that all beings are parts of 
Great Humanity.” 

The practical idealist is the most 
effective of reformers. Tagore’s ex- 
periments in village reconstruction at 


Silaidah, at Patisar and at Sriniketan 


TAGORE AND VILLAGE LIFE 
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have pointed the way to advance. The 
spread of education, the fostering of 
village industries, the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration, debt control, 
the encouragement of improved agri- 
culture, of tree-planting, and of fes- 
tivals—these are a few of the lines 
laid down. ` | 

The example has not, however, 
spread as it should. During these. 
years, the Indian village has not won. 
through to self-reliance and self-exer- 
In Land and Its Problems Dr. 
Sudhir Sen brings out that intensive 
agriculture is not practised; the 
Kshetra, the field, and the body are 
alike neglected. The lands are deplet- 
ed of their wealth by negligence and 
ignorance, just as the body is in a 
depleted condition under the weak 
stimulus of the impoverished mind. 
Dr. Sen suggests in his excellent 
scientific monograph practical remedial 
measures. These include flood pre- 
vention, improved implements and 
methods of cultivation, better manur- 
ing, including the adequate utilisation 
of organic waste, reafforestation, con- 
solidation of holdings, and the over- 
coming of social taboos about work. 


We should like to add to the con- 
clusions of Dr. Sen that the peculiar 
sleeping-sickness from which India is 
suffering can be remedied not by the 
prevalent false doctrines, dogmas, 
objectionable customs and indiscrimi- 
nate tradition, but by following 
practices which.are spiritual as opposed 
to psychic, idealistic as opposed to 
idolatory, practical as opposed to 
speculative. India will wake to her 
New Dawn, a power in herself and a 
blessing to the world, if her sons and 
daughters assume a real sense of 
responsibility free from the canker of 
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privilege and class interest. . Work for 
the country as a whole, vast in territo- 
ry and huge in population, can be 
furthered not only by a return to 


A 


_ Since its foundation some ten years 
ago, the Islamic Research Association 
of Bombay has rendered most useful 
service to the cause of Oriental schol- 
arship by publishing a series of texts and 
translations of which Professer A. A. 
‘A. Fyzee’s present volume makes the 
ninth. A number of these publications 
have been connected with Ismailism, 
on which much remarkable research 
has been made in recent times, in both 
India and Europe. The Ismailis are a 
minor branch: of the great Shiite 
family ; and it is ‘curious, as Professor 
Fyzee remarks in his introduction, 
that whereas through the extremely 
valuable work of such scholars as 
Massignon, Ivanow and Kraus the 
Ismaili movement is now far better 
understood than it was.so recently 
as fifteen years since, scarcely any 
progress has been made this century 
towards elucidating the origins and 
doctrines of Shiism itself. It is there- 
fore all the more welcome that Pro- 
fessor Fyzee should now have given us 
a.translation of one of the standard 
`` expositions of the Shiite creed, and it 
is permissible to hope that his present 
initiative may be followed by further 
studies not only from his pen but also 
at the hands of other scholars of Islam- 
ic culture. 

Ibn Babawayhi, the author of the 
Risalatu'l-l'teqadat now translated; was 
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ancient verities but also by imbibing 
those things «in Western culture and 
scienc2. and only those, which are 
benetcent, creative and spiritual. 


l .- M: 
EX?OSITION * 


one cf the earliest ard most important 
of tke Shiite theologians. Little is 
known of the details of his life, and 
the date of his death is uncertain: the 
years 481/991 and 391/1001 are various- 
ly girer.. He wasa prolific writer, and 
Professor Fyzee lists no fewer than 171 
books and treatises ascribed to him ; of 
these Lowever only 18 have so far been 
reporied as surviving. His reputation 
amore later Shiite writers was generally 
very high, and he is now ‘regarded 
“universally as a pillar of religion.” 

A Sai'tte Creed is a straightforward 
exposition of the Shiite articles of 
belie£ It is divided into- forty-five 
chapters, and covers the whole field of 
theolegy. In addition to the customary 
sections on the nature of God, the 
Herea-er, the doctrine of Revelation, 
and Froshethood, on all of which there 
is gen2ral agreement throughout Islam, 
it alos contains the purely Shiite 
theorizs‘of the Imamzte and the Alids.: 
As is customary in Muslim works of 
this kc, the monotony which would 
otherwise result from a bare catalogue 
of dogmatic beliefs is reliévell by nu- 
merow quotations and sayings, many 
of them of great picturesqueness: Thus, 
in the saction on Death the following 
passage securs. 

Iman Ja'far as-Sadiq was asked : Describe 


death to as. He said: To the believer it is 
like the most perfumed breeze, which. he 


| A Shi'ite Creed. By Asar'A. A. Fyzex. (Islamic Research Association: Series No. 9: 
Humphrey Milford, The Oxford University Press, Indian Branch. Rs. 5;-) a 
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inhales and then dozes off on account of the 
perfume, and his wearinesg and pain dis- 
appear from him. To the unbeliever it is 
like the biting of vipers and the stinging of 
scorpions; nay, it is even more painful. He 
was.then told: There are some people. who 


(with a saw), or being cut by scissors, or 
being crushed (to death) by stones, or the 
circular motion by the pivots of hand~-mills 
in the pupils of the eye. He, on whom be 
peace, said: Such is the travail of death on 
some of the unbelievers and sinners. Do you 
not see that among them are those who have 
wituessed such calamities? Now that death 


Dvaita-Adhva-Kantakoddhara (In 
Sanskrit, with a Preface in English. } 
By Dr. R. Naca Raja Sarma. ( Vid- 
ya Mudraksara Shala, Kumbakonam. 
Rs. 2/- ) - 

The first part of the work under 
review is a refutation of Madhva-tantra- 
mukha-mardana and Madhva-mata- 
vidhvamsana by Appayya Dikshita and 
the second part, a refutation of the 
gloss on the same by one Pundit 
Narayana Sastry. Dr. Naga Raja Sar- 
ma has composed 66 stanzas parallel 
with the 66 of Appayya Dikshita’s 
work, with an explanatory prose comm- 
entary on each. The two works of 
Dikshita have been criticised by a 
number of previous Dvaita Vedantins 
and the present work is a welcome 
addition to the list. Dr. Sarma himself 
mentions a criticism by Vijayindra 
Thirtha, a contemporary of Appayya 
Dikshita. Advatia-kalanala, by. Nara- 
yana Panditacharya, also in verse 
with a commentary by the author 
himself, is a work of great merit. 
In Madhva-mukha-alankara Vanamala- 
misra, a vedantic writer of Northern 


India, has also shown the hollowness. 
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is more painful’than this and is more painful 
than all the worldly torments. 


Ibn Babawayhi wrote in. Arabic. 


_ Professor Fyzee’s translation is faithful 


’ “and scholarly, but none the less very 
say that it is more painful than being sawed - 


readable. He has furnished his text 
with numierous illuminating foot-notes, 
and has provided full indexes. His 
book may be thoroughly recommended 
to. all ‘who wish to study the Shiite 
creed as set forth by one of its most 
authoritative exponents. | 


A. J. ARBERRY 


of the objections raised by Dikshita 
against Madhva’s Sutra Bhasya. 

In the history of Indian dialectics, 
Appayya Dikshita, the famous advaitic 
writer of the sixteenth ‘century, stands 
out as the most uncompromising 
opponent of Dvaita Vedanta. Himself 
a Salvite and a staunch advaitin, 
wedded.to a system which dismissed 
the world as an illusory appearance 
and affirmed the absolute non-difference 
of the individual soul and the Supreme 
Being, he had no patience .with a 
philosophy which identified the Brah- 
man of the Vedanta with Vishnu and 
postulated the ultimate reality of not 
only the world but also of the difference 
between the transmigrating soul and 
the Lord of the Universe, a difference 
which persisted even in the state of 
release. Thevery title of his work and 
that.of the commentary on it Madhva- 
tantra-mukha-mardana and Madhva- 
mata-vidhvamsana show how great was 
his animosity against the Acharya of 
Dvaita Vedanta. The main thesis of 
Dikshita is to show that Madhva in his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras has 


violated all accepted rules of interpreta- 


t 


_ that these Vedas 
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tion and ‘that both the objection 
( poorva-paksha ) and the ar.swer (sid- 
dhanta ), especially in the ccmmentary 
on the first ‘five Adhikaranas (topics ) 
are logically incoherent and self- 
contradictory. 


In his attack, Dikshita betrays. an 


l astonishing ignorance of the system he 


is criticising. Not that he is uracquaint~ 
ed with the work he is out to examine 
critically, but rather that his prejudice 
against Dvaita and its author so gets 
the better of him that hə has no 
patience to correlate what has been 
said in different parts of the work and 
to grasp the point of view of ais advers- 
ary. To cite one instance, his attack 
on Madhva’s interpretation of the 5th 
Adhikarana (topic). Here the Bhashya- 
kara shows that Brahman ( Iswara) is 
the subject-matter of the Vedas and 
describe Him in 
language of immediate reference to 
Him; that is, according to Madhva, 
the meaning of Vedic words and 
sentences refer to characteristics act- 
ually present in Brahman, According 
to the Advaitin, however, Brahman 
being attributeless, whatever descrip- 
tion there may be of the Supreme Be- 
ing in the Vedas can only re-er directly 
to Saguna Brahman (Brahman limited 
by adjuncts) and only secondarily 
indicate the pure attributeless Brahman 
(Lakshana Vrithi}. Now Dikxshita con- 
tends that even the Dvaizin cannot 
hold the view that “Sastre.” directly 
describes his Iswara (Brahman ) full of 
auspicious qualities. The teaching of 
the Vedas according to Madhva, says 
this critic, is intended exc_usivaly to 


. enable the aspirant to release from 


bondage to form a menta_ image of 
Brahman’ for purposes of meditation. 
So what the Vedas say of Brahman can 
only be primarily a description of the 
mental image in the mind of the de- 
votee and only secondarily indicate 
Brahman. Hence, argues our critic, 
Madhva in the end holds the same view 
as the advaitin. One part oi the comm- 
entary ‘on the Sutras (3rd Adhyaya) 
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contrid:cts what is established in 


anotker {rst Adhyaya). 


Novy, frankly, this objection is pu- 
erile. It is no doubt true in a sense that 
the cscription of the Brahmanin the 
Veda .is intended to enable the devotee 
to fcrm a mental picture of the 
objec: cf his meditation, but thé ‘de- 
scripwiom directly refers to that of which 
he is t> form a mental image and not 
to th2 mage. If one is describing a 
lion ʻo another who has not seen this 
anim il, in order to enable the latter to 
visua.ise it the description must refer 
primetify, not remotely (by Laksha- 
na), to the lion itself and not to the 
mental image which the person who 
has 17 seen the lion has to form in his 
mind afer listening to the description. 
Raghavendra Swami in his Prakasa, a 
commettary on Vyasaraja’s Chandrika, 
has rfcted Dikshita’s criticism of the 
sth widnikarana in a highly illumin- 
ating manner. The interested reader 
will have to supplement what Dr. 
Sarma kas said on this point by re- 
ferrirg o Prakasa. 

It acs been rightly said by Dr. Sarma 
that Prndit Narayana Sastry has not 
unde: stood the work of Vijayindra 
Thira and that his criticism is in 
every cese beside the point. The author 
has core real service to the cause of 
healtay criticism by refuting the 
uninio-med attacks of the Pundit ona 
work cf so cogent and terse a writer as 
Vijatindra Thirtha. 

Of the works that have been written 


answering Appayya Dikshita’s attack - 


on Nachva’s system, Dr. Sarma’s ‘is 
the most concise. In many cases the 
commentary explaining the stanzas is 
clearand to the point.* In some places, 
however, as in the case of the 5th 
Adhsxarana, the reader is likely to 
miss the point of the answer without 
furthe- elaboration. Dr. Sarma has 
used. yəry strong language, but- one 
woul] think not stronger than that 
used_hy the authors of the works he is 
attacking. 

' B. VENKATESACHAR 
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The Ivory Tower. By 3. R. DONGER- 
KERY. (East and West Book House, 
Baroda. Rs. 2/-) 

In the last lyric of this pleasant 
collection the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay defends the beleaguered 
Ivory Tower. In more normal times, 
it would need no defence. And even 
in the present its function should be 
recognised as one of the vital services. 
The world is terribly in need of the 
far view which the dust and heat of 
the battle: field obscure hopelessly for 
most. Escapism ? No.! Man must 
have his mountain-tops from which to 
bring strength down to the plains. 

These poems are delicately conceived 
and phrased with a fine command of 
the English medium. The verse-form 


Psychology. (In Telugu). By K. C. 


‘VARADACHARI, M. A., PH. D. (Sri Ven- 


kateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 
Rs. 2/-) 

This book comprises some lectures 
on the subject delivered by Dr. Vara- 
dachari to the Pandits and students 
of the Oriental Institute, Tirupati, ’ 
who are unacquainted with English. 
Naturally the topics are presented in a 
way that can be understood by them 
and information from Indian’ Philoso- 
phy is also included. Up till now 
there have not been many attempts to 
write oa psychelogy in Telugu. One or 
two books on Child Psychology have 
appeared, as it is one of the subjects 
for the Normal Training School stu- 
dents. 
Manastattvasaramu is a laudable at- 
tempt, which brings together a lot of 
purely Indian material. But there has 


been practically no systematic pre- 


Mr. M. Gopalakrishnamurti’s | 
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rarely departs from the conventional, 
but the modern surfeit of verse more 
wild than free has left the -present 
reviewer humbly grateful for a sense 
of rhyme and rhythm as ne as Shri 
Dongerkery's. 

. Of the three’ groups of poems on 
“Love,” “ Beauty ” and “Truth,” the 
last are the most striking, though there 
is real. beauty in some of the lines 
under the other headings. Mrs. Donger- 
kery’s ‘Too Late,” included under 
“Beauty ” has a whimsical charm as 
refreshing as her lightness of touch. 
Especially lovely are the concepts in 
‘‘On Seeing an Image of Buddha,” 
“To the Trimurti” and “ Ring the 
Temple Bells,” which deals with the 
successful conclusion of Gandhiji’s fast. 


sentation of the subject as developed in 
the West, and that is-a chief requisite 
of the present. One may take up a 
work like Woodworth’s and make a 
free translation. 

The greatest difficulty one encoun- 
ters in undertaking the task is the 
discovery of technical terms, Unlike 
the other South Indian languages, 
Telugu is more than three-fourths 
Sanskritic. It can rightly use all the 
Sanskrit technical’ terms as its own. 
But unfortunately the available Sans- 
krit technical terms have not yet been 
collected; and the attempts at such’ 
collection till now are not by those 
who are specially qualified. 

Dr. Varadachari’s attempt is com. 
mendable, especially as it is one of the 


earliest. I hope the book will be 
freely used by the Telugu-reading 


public. 
`P: T. Raju 
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: Habit and Heritage.: By FREDERIC 
Woop Jones. ( Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 5s.) 

From its interesting title’ this small 
volume, is at first. sight liable to be 
mistaken for a popular book on 
eugenics, but it does not take very 
long before the reader realises that it 
is a difficult. book dealing with the 
evolution and destiny of MAN. Init 
Professor “Wood Jones attempts to 
prove that, contrary. to accepted teach- 
ings, acquired characters are inherited. 
_»-Professor Wood Jones is.an eminent 
anatomist and biologist but he is pre- 
eminently an original thinker. He has 
applied his specialized knowledge to 
explain, though it may seem paradox- 
ical, the present sad state of human 
affairs. Two common terms which are 
_ widely used nowadays, politically and 
internationally, are first discussed. 
What is the true meaning of Darwin’s 
phrase, ‘! the struggle for existence ” 
and of Herbert. Spencer’s “ survivel of 
the fittest”? This question is further 
complicated, by the view which is 
widely held that the nature (germinal 
or génetic constitution ) of the stock is 
all-important and that nurture (or 
environment ) plays little or no part in 
the ultimate improvement or degrada- 
tion of a race. 3 
Weismann’s theory is the continuity 
of the germ-plasm. In simple language 


To One Who Sang: A Book of Songs. 
By Hermon Outp. (The Porch, Tring, 
Herts. 3s.) Poplar-leaf sensitivity 
and delicacy of feeling characterise 
these twenty-five poems. They almost 
sing themselves ; setting them to music 


must have been pure joy tò a kindred . 
Here are many moods, gay - 


spirit. 
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it ma7 Łe stafed that the fertilized cell 
whick gives ise. to the individual 
splits into two parts. The one part. 
{ som fic part ) forms the body of the 
indivcinal and the other gives rise. to’ 
the sex cells contained in the gonad or 
the œz gland within the body of 
the individual. 
various: views Professor Wood Jones, 
to support his thesis, has utilised facts 
from auman anatomy, biology, com- 
parative anatomy and embryology. 


The development of the internal re-- 


product:ve system of the marsupials 
has been described and cited in sup- 
port oz his views. But it is conceded 
that man differs from all other animals 
in that ha has an external heritage in 
This 
externz] heritage is contained in the 
traditienal lore and learning that are 
handec down in human society. One 
part of man’s internal heritage which 
he sheres with every other living 
creature, is his own individual genetic 


or germinal constitution. 


This is a small volume of a hundred 
pages kut it would not be easy read- 
ing for one who had no knowledge of 
comparative anatomy or embryology. 
NevertFeless it is a stimulating book 
and would afford consicerable pleasure 
and intellectual exercise to the reader. 
The pricing and get-up are excellent, 
consideing war-time limitations. _ 


P, Naand I. R. Ray 


heights, sombre depths of genuine feel- 
ing ; but the man is never swept away 
by the mood. Therein lies not a little 
of this acet’s charm. The reader has 


a seise af steady roots no less than 


of branches stretching out and out 
towards something not quite realised 
but dim<y fek. H, 


After discussing these. 


Cy ` 
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Siz Lives and a Book’? By CLAUDE 
HoueHtTon. ( William eCollins, Sons 
and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 


This novel is about six human beings 
and a book. Mr. Claude Houghton 
says in the opening lines: ‘‘At any 
minute, an influence may enter your 
life with transforming effect. It may 
be a man, a woman, or—a book.” 
The book { within the book ) is a novel 
called The House Not Made with Hands, 
published in 1936. The story is narra- 
ted in the first person by a man called 
Mavers. He has his room on the top 
floor of a drab lodging-house in a crowd- 
ed city. There are a number of other 
lodgers starting with Mitzi, the viva- 
cious public woman living in the base- 
ment, and going up to Rosamund on 
the top floor, the florist’s assistant with 
Junoesque figure and the manner of a 
princess: in between these two fill in 
the puritan Minniver, the trumpeting 
evangelist Fingleton, scholarly Madd- 
ock, and that happy man of success 
Beevers; each bringing his or her 
own outlook, aspirations and memories, 
and attracting or repelling Mavers and 
each other. 


All one’s relationships, even the most 
trivial and the most transitory, are revealing 
because they represent aspects of oneself. 
If we had courage, it would be necessary only 
to study the pattern created by those 
relationships in order to discover what we are. 


And suddenly comes upon Mavers a 
new vision: he begins to see human 
beings not only as they are but also as 
they would be if all their potentialities 
were fully developed. Everyone appears 
to him in his or her Viswarupa. This 
helps him solve many problems, in 
human relationships. 


I had seen their transfigured selves and I 
invoked these in my dealings with their 


apparent selves, And, which was odd, every- 
one of them responded. 


This book (The House Nat Made 
with Hands) is found on the shelf of 
the Public Library at Marleham, a 
little West Country town; and it 
reaches the hands of six different 
characters. Mr. Houghton now works 
out an application of Mavers’s theory 
by tracing the complex patterns of 
their personalities and their interac- 
tions. Lovely Olga Tresham with her 
secret sorrow (the death of her frienc 
Ronnie in the R. A. F.}; Robin Dart. 
idealist and social worker with his 
own sorrow {the death of his wife 
during an East End air raid); Denver 
Crane, an old skipper with a wooden 
leg who knew three types of intoxica- 
tion, Rum, Danger and God, and who 
had his own sorrow (a telegram from 
the Admiralty announcing his son’s 
death, which he took to his wife. 
“.,..he remembered watching her face 
die. ..a few weeks later she died. ..”’) ; 
Cranton, with three thousand a year, 
a City gentleman; Kent, the uncom- 
promising Communist; Mrs. Purvis, a 
sensitive creature living away from a 
crude husband, and haunted by 
thoughts of her son Tony serving in 
Africa. And then there is the enigmat- 
ic man, a sinister soul, following her 
about with preposterous proposals, whe 
murdered his unpleasing wife during 
an air raid, 

These persons gather, for differen: 
reasons, independently,-at Marlehara. 
They meet, talk, repel and attrac: 
each other, read The Book in th: 
library, and leave Marleharn. This i. 
all the framework; but within i: 


Mr. Houghton has managed to com- 


press several planes of thought, word. 
and deed. This book may not satisf: 
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any one looking for the integration 
which goes to make the Novel form. 
But it would be wrong to read it as a 


Inside the Left: Thirty Years of 
Platform, Press, Prison and Parlia- 
ment. By FENNER Brockway. ( George 
Allen and. Unwin, Ltd., London. 15s. ) 

This autobiography by ‘one who was 
born in this country, and who has 
evinced a lifelong interest in its affairs 
has many claims on our attention, It 
is a valuable human document, a 
source-book -of the inner workings of 
the British Labour Party from its 
inception to its latter-day evolution as 
the fifth wheel of the imperial chariot, 
and one of thé most straightforward 
histories. of our’. times. Withal, it 
is finely un-self-conscious, although 
written in the first person singular. 


The politician who spends a: ‘lifetime : 


in opposition is an exceptional figure 
in British history. Sooner or later, he 
makes his peace with himself or with 


his opponents, and dies in the odour < 


of sanctity. The uncompromising fanat- 
ic who is-out to save humanity, and 
is prepared to make-a holocaust: of 


everything but his convictions is as. 


unlovely as the professional politician 
who usually makes the best of both 
the worlds, and takes his permanent 
_ stand on the peak of some targible 
achievement. Mr. Brockway happily 
does not belong to either type. Start- 
ing with a passion for the under-dog 
which still remains, he has. carried’ on 
a fight on many fronts while remaining 
essentially a stranger within the gates. 
He joined the Labour Party when it 
had as yet no past, has been a Marxist, 
a pacifist and a conscientious objector 
and an anti-imperialist before that 
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-eloquert apologists. 


| {December 


novel Tt must be read for its excellent 


writirg, its wisdom, its symbolism, and - 


its m="st.c, mesmeric quality. - 


| R. K. NARAYAN 


came tc have any Sti with 
comnmmistic fervour. And then at | 
the: ozthreak of the present war, he 


seems tc have discovered that almost 
all his idols were no more than a mass 
of desris that came tumbling about 
his ears = 


Ine taok which covers euch a wide 


field Tack politically and emotionally, 
three x¢pects, of-more or less melan- 
choly sxenificance stand out. -These are 


-the ineffectiveness of the.Labour Party 


to make itself felt on critical occasions, 
the ex=csure of the myth of the solidar- 
ity’ of ‘the working-class movement 
throug-out the world, and the inability 


_ of ever the most unburdened ‘Western 


mind: 3 consider the - PRESOPHY: ‘of 
pacifisr cn its merits. . 
The present war has forced many a 


moving recantation of the | pacifist 


creed by fhose who had been ‘its most 
| Mr. Brockway’s 
reason is at least different. ‘It is 
not,” he szys,.“ the amount of violence 
used wich determines. good or bad 


results, bat the ideas, the sense of 
human zhes, and above all, the social 
forces Eehind its use.’ 
profound, Sut really leaves the author | 
and the reader in mid“air. 


This sounds 


He would 
be a bozi nan who would assert that 


there heve been any cases of the use 


of violeace inspired exclusively by a 
philantkrovic impulse. It is-an old 
device -o blame everything on the 
other fe-o-v, and to arrogate to our- 
selves tae white robes of' innocence. 
In pracfcre, we know, violence tends 
to overs-en its limits, if there are any, 


yy 
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and to justify itself witt ex post facto 
arguments. The authos’s account of 
how savagely the conscientious objector 
was persecuted in the last war convicts 


his own government of using. violence. 


contrary to the spirit’ of his pronounce- 
ment. We should like to know what 
sort of “human values’ was sought 
to be conserved by the treatment of 
that small band of martyrs who had 
the courage to refuse to fight. 

On a. strictly- historical view, this 


-war is no different from others which 


The Circle of Life: A Search for 
an Altitude to Pawn, Disease, Old. Age 
and Death.: By KENNETH WALKER. 
( Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London. 7s: 6d. ) 


Some books are too vital for solitary 


assimilation and demand kindred souls 
to share the stimulus of ideas, the de- 
light in the ‘‘rightness ™ of expression. 

Such a book is The Circle of Life in 
which the humane wisdom of phil- 
osophy lights up and unifies the physi- 
cian’s knowledge. It. starts from the 
point we all know, pain, fear, disease, 
and then—though it does not claim to 
formulate a general metaphysics of 
life—develops‘the problem away from 
its personal aspect to the question of 
pain in relation to life as a whole. 
Only so can one understand its nature 
in the pattern of evolution, and finally 
reach towards “he ga of bie 
purpose. 


The author draws with aie ibe K 


familiarity upon present-day works, 
such as those of Bergson,. McNeile 
Dixon and others, as -well as upon 


ancient sources, Chinese, Greek,- Per- 


sian. But the book is not only 


' scrap-heap. 


„book ? 
“and the spiritual world are not in 


r} 
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have gone before it. It has been 
different from others in Having roused 
the British instinct of self-preservation 
in a more acute form than at any time 
in the past. In the face of that im- 
perious and primary urge, all fair- 
weather philosophies have gone to the 
We have to discredit our- 
selves many more times perhaps, before 
we can hope to discredit pacifism as a 
creed.. At the moment, it is in an 
eclipse which is complete but only 
seems permanent. ; 
l P. MAHADEVAN 


“philosophizing ” ; it has a confident 
grasp upon the facts of modern scientif- 
i¢ knowledge. Dr. Walker considers 
the present position~6f doctors and 
doctorin g, surgery, psychotherapy, as 


well as the various theories, of Ous- 
pensky, 


Freud, Jung, ‘Heard and 
others, that have attempted an ex- 
planation of the nature of pain, of old 
age, of self, of time, of growth. The 
masterly way in which the essence of 
each, theory is brought out in a few 


- brief paragraphs is reminiscent of 


Chinese art, which suggests the soul of 

its subject with a few brush strokes. 
‘What then is the summing up of the 

It is that the physical world 


reality an opposing duality. The con- 
stant travail of change in the physical 
life can only be understood in the 


` light of the struggle for spiritual devel- 


opment. As Keats put it—and the 
passage is quoted twice :— 


Do you not see how necessary a World of 
Pain and trouble is to school an Intelligence 


and make it a Soul? 


EW. 
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Dodu and Other Stories. By R. K.: bridegrooms, delightful children, fathers 


NARAYAN. 
lications, Mysore. . Re. 1/8 ) 

Those who would go miles in search 
of plots for their. stories would prob- 
ably be miles away from the ‘note of 
‘authenticity’ which Shri ‘Narayan’s 
stories strike. _He shows by. practice 
that ‘better stuff, homespun and vital, 
is to’ be found nearer home, like 
Meeterlinck’s blue-bird. Only the writer 
must have in him. the subtle art to 
weld ‘that stuff of common experience 


into things-of beautiful appeal as.Shri . 


Narayan -does in- this collection of 
seventeen short stories. 
which, segs a'talein an urchin’ s innocent 


adventure . to provide ` “himself with 


money for.fire crackers by selling to a 
museum authority. who kindly enters 
into the game a palm-leaf manuscript 
of his own making ! 


suffocation which a bank clerk suffers 
all his life.. 
and critical ,observer of life. 
variety of characters we come across is 
proof of ‘this. We meet people in all 
walks of life—melancholy’ beggars, gay 


. Mauryan Polity. By V. R. R. Dik- 


SHITAR. (Minerva Series on Gov- 
ernment, Pamphlet No. 3, Minerva 
Publishing House, Lahore. .-As.-6) 


_ This booklet of forty-odd pages dis- 

proves two facile assumptions : (1) That 
the democratic mode of government is 
a peculiarly Western concept and (2) 
that the political history of India. is 
one long story of internal strife. It 
is concerned principally with the form 
of government under the Emperors 
Chandragupta and Aśoka Maurya. The 


brochure ably epitomises the disting-. 
uishing features of the system, on the. 


E 


4 
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.stream of life itself, 


His is an eye ' 


He can weave a. 
pathetic story..out of the spiritual 


Shri’ Narayan is a keen ` 
The. 


worrying oves daughters’ marriages 
and ‘mothers misunderstanding their 


Sons, suffering’ cabmen and ‘Tidiculous 
simpletons, a host that reflects the 


varied pageantry of life, And they 


‘are all true to life. Never do we suspect’ 
‘ their identity-or mistake their accent. 


It :sthis that makes the stories so 


'enjoyable despite the absence of much 


movemer.t. Things move in these stories 
as ‘fast or as. slowly as the steady 
‘No -emotional 
high-ligtis, no false -emphasis, no 
commea:, no coloured glasses, and 
above-all no projection -of the author's 
self throagh any of the imagined crea- 
tures’ Even where legend supplies the 


‘basis fcr á story+-as notably. in three 


stories here—imagination is rigorously 
controlled by an. ‘instinctive sense 


of veracity which is the hall-mark of 


Shri Nazeyan’s stories. His observant. 


éye:has moreover the aid of a facile 


pen that masters a ticklish fancy so that 
we leav2 the book with an impression 
of havirg ‘both seen through life and 


' heard its deeper accents. 


. 


. V. M, INAMDAR 


authority of .Kautilya's Arthasasira 


with the corroborative testimony of 
_ Agoka’s ecicts. 
` Havell observes, 


A system in which, as 
“the common law of 
the land. formulated by the chosen 


‘representatives of the people, had a 


religious as ‘well as a moral sanction 


and represented the highest power of 


the state to which even the King.and 
the miniszers must bow” should evoke 
from impartial. critics the, admission 
that the Western Mother cf Parliaments 


“had an Aryan predecessor in India long 
before the Christian era. 
` which recognised the organic unity of 


A polity 
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the state and of the sdcial structure 
and ever strove for the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of its subjects was 
truly democratic without being so 
labelled, As Shri Dikshitar remarks, 
the Mauryan state was an excellent 
type of culture state whose dynamic 


Samurtarchanadhikarana (Atri-Sam- 
kita). By MAHARSHI ATRI, edited by 
P. RAGHUNATHACHAKRAVARTI BHATTA- 
CHARYA and M. RAMAKRISHNA KAVI. 
(Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Series No. 
6, Tirupati. Rs. 8/-) 

This is a standard work on the 
Vaikhanasa Agama, that one of the 
two Visishtadwaita systems which the 
Tirupati Temple follows. The difference 
between it and the Pancharatra system 
is not on philosophical points but on 
paints connected with temple worship. 

The Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita 
and the Vedanta Sutras received three 
distinct interpretations froa_ three 
South Indian teachers, Sankara (non- 
dualist ), Ramanuja (the exponent of 
Visishtadwaita ) and Madhva ( dualist ). 
In ancient India there was no antagon- 
ism among these different schools. 
Men’s tendencies differ; accordingly 
thcir approach to the final goal too 
must differ. Each. teacher explained 
his own’ point of view and individuals 
were to adopt whatever path was most 
acceptable. The King might have a 
particular religon but the State had 
none. Religious feuds are something 
new in India. Teachers who accepted 
a particular religion did so after study- 
ing all others. There may have been 
religious fervour consequent on convic- 
tion but there was no fanaticism. The 
people followed their teachers, and the 
teachers’ tolerance was a strong brake 
on possible fanaticism of the masses. 
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principles alone could fuse its extens- 
ive empire into a vital unity. Our 
constitutionalists can learn much from 
this brochure, which is: but one of 
the many planned on the study oi 
governments. 

V. M. [nampar 


Such a background is necessary to 
understand the present book, It deals 
with all the points in the Vaikhanasa 
Agama: the construction of temples, 
image-making, installation of the image, 
daily worship and so on. The text 
consists of eighty-three chapters. But 
there is no uniformity. In the appen 
dix major differences in the text arc 
first given and then ordinary variations 
of a minor nature are noted. There is 
also an index of technical terms. 
Introduction in English by Mr. Rama. 
krishna Kavi and another in Sanskrit 
by Mr. Bhattacharya give an account 
of the Agama, its antiquity and it: 
authenticity. 

The title means ‘A treatise on th. 
worship of the embodied.” The Vedi 
Yajna (sacrifice) is a worship of th- 
Formless Divine, through offering obl:.- 
tions in the fire. The fire is the on!» 
visible symbol] and there is no embodic:1 
symbol of the Divine. The contemp!l.:- 
tion too is of the “Formless.” B1 
the Agamas deal with the worship +f 
“the Divine with a Form,’ namel-, 
the image. The Divine and His variovs © 
Incarnations are represented by image: 
through which: He is worshippe.! 
Through certain ceremonials, theimag «. 
are endowed with special powers > 
knowing, of bestowing Grace on cio 
pious, of showing the Path to tnes 
who seek it, of conferring special favo: ı 
in the form of even worldly enjoymer 1 
on those who pray for them with tu: 


An 
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- book Indian Architecture. 
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devotion, of alleviating the suffering of 
the poor, and protecting the virtuous 
against evil-doers, 
temples is not a mere yas ‘He 
is the Divine. "i DE ' 
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An age of narrow rationalism cannot: 


understand this aspect of Hindu relig- 
‘ion. How a stoné or a mass: of meétal | 
can have -life and understanding - is 
something that cannot be compressed - 
into.'the narrow folds of rationalism. 
‘How a.human body. (which after all 
is only. matter ) can have life‘and under- 
_ standing is still a mystery to science. 
An image’ s acquiring Divine powers is 
not a greater mystery. Modern man has 


misunderstood the religion of temple’ 
worship:, The present publication is the’ 
“starting-point in a true understanding 


of the secrets ‘of Hinduism. Present-day 
- scholars ‘Hiave triéd’ to understand only 


- ‘such. portions of ancient Hindu religion — 


ascan be. reconciled to modern ration- 


+ . all 
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The Deity in the 


Tevo.uiionise man’s life. 
are making new “discoveries” of what | 


` CORRESPONDENCE 
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alism Thus fhe Veda is relegated to a’ 
very insignifieant position. Temple . 
worskp | and religious: practices are” 
discomted as mere superstitions. Thus . 
the beoks on Agama Sastra have been 
completely ignored by modern scholars. 


The literature- represented by -the 
“presen publication will illuminate à. 
vast fizid, now immersed in utter dark- 
.ness. The opening up of that field may 
' Westerners 


were fcr our ancients only initial stages ` 
in ther endeavour to unravel the ` 
mysteries of the universe. Let not the 
Truths .contained in such works be | 
“discovered’’ by the Westerners and 


_ let {not the part of patriotic Indians in 


future 5e confined to ‘claiming | that 
their agcisnts had anticipated such 
Truths. I welcome this-work and I 


recommend it as an eye-opener. +t ae 


G. KUNAN Raja 


“ INDIAN ARCHITECTURE ” 


With reference to the review of my 
Islamic 
Period which appears in the October 
number of THE ARYAN PATH, in addi- 
tion to some inconsistencies, there is 
one misstatement of such a nature 
that I feel attention should be called 


‘to it. 


Your reviewer says that “ 


the inter- 


esting No-th Palace and water pavilions 


. of the Mzn‘a Talao rua are not 


mentioned.’’ 

I may point out that on pages 64 
and 65 of mv’ book, and in its logical 
position, «here is a full description of 


these moments. 
| PERCY, BROWN 
Calcutta. re oe 


Lad 


-8th October 1943 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Three years and a half ago Mr. H.G. 
Wells’s draft Declaration of the Rights 
of Man provoked wide-spread discus- 
sion, It was not perfect but it offered 
a spring-board to world-reconstructive 
thought. We are glad that its ideas 
are still fermenting. A Committee has 
been working on them. We have 
received from its ‘‘secretarial co- 
ordinator” a statement explanatory 
of the rephrased demands now summed 
up under “the Universal Rights of 
Man.” A commendable attempt has 
been made to make this formulation 
even broader-based. It was realised 
that the former political article followed 
too closely “ the western parliamentary 
systems, which have never been effec- 
tive east of the Rhine.” And 
as we discussed this idea with men of re- 
motely alien outlook and traditions, we 
realised more and more how western and 
provincial and conventional many of our 
assumptions and phrases were and how 
necessary was a much more searching con- 
sideration of social relationships. 

The right to live, the protection of 
minors, freedom to work, the right to 
earn money bug not the right to hoard 
it, the right to possess and enjoy, 
freedom of movement, the right to 
knowledge, freedom of thought, discus- 
sion and worship, personal liberty, 
freedom from violence and the right of 
law-making. These fundamental human 
rights are claimed not as grace from 
rulers but as a condition of true justice. 
How fundamentally Indian the con- 


= ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
. HUDIBRAS 


cept is that “the Lord, the King or 


whatever form the higher power 
assumes, is itself under an obligation 
to do right”! 


We have heard much about the 
Atlantic Charter. It is “so general in 
its terms,” the present Committee 
charges, “that there is no skilled 
politician or diplomatist of the old 
school who could not drive a coach 
and horses through all its provisions.” 
It and its Four Freedoms have been 
justly criticised, not. least for their 
avowed inapplicability to India. <i 
the Universal Rights of Man as outlinec 
in this statement were taken as a 
detailed definition of the Four Free- 
doms their universal application could 
not be denied. Those who have the 
peace of the future world at heart mus! 
embrace in their schemes the whole 
world, the welfare of all men, irrespec. 
tive of the distinctions of creed o: 
colour, as does this charter of the 
Universal Rights of Man. 


Shrimati Sarojini Naidu’s addres: 
read at the opening on 31st October a: 
the Bombay exhibition of “ Twenty 
five Years of Soviet Power” pah. 
tribute to the magnificent achievemen 
of the Soviet régime. Lenin’s dream 
had swept, like a fiery tempesi, 
“smiting back into a long-forgotten 
consciousness of their own, humo. 
status,” vast multitudes ‘“ whori 
generations of oppression had beat? 
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down into a dreadful and fatalistic 
torpor akin to death.” The-Russian 
people had not only entered “ upon its 


heritage of the garnered “knowledge, ` 
art and beauty of the ages. ” Their: 


sternly. disciplined, united energy had 
also produced marvels in tangible re- 


sults and in valiant defente of their 


own freedom and of civilisation. 
Shrimati Sarojini. Devi linked the 

Russian: and Indian movements . as 

“the Saprene experiments, ‘of our 


. time.” : rhc .. 


The message of Mahatma Gaidhi aud the 
evangel-of the mighty Lenin, despite their 
complete divergence of thesis and technique, 
were in.reality almost twiné, born of the 


Same. implacable urge, the same irresistible 


necessity to deliver the spirit of man from 


its many forms of traditional, historic and. 


contemporary bondage. 
The reactions to both have certainly 
been similar—ardent espousal by some 


and vehement repudiation by others. 


Both challenged the old routines so 
comfortable for the privileged few but 
bearing so hard upon the many. A. 
better society is the aim of both Lenin 
and Gandhiji. Both -call out courage 


and virility. Both want man to rise. 


to his full stature.. They differ upon 
what that full potential stature . is 
Lenin sées man as a finite being; 
Gandhiji urges man to rise to his spir- 
itual potentialities, = 

The meek and invincible TT of Ahimsa 
has striven to redeem people by his anstere 
and subtle alchemy, seeking to transmute, in 
the cleansing crucibles of self-sacrifice and 
sel{-suffering the dross of their weakness and 
inaction into some pure and golden ideal of 
character and conduct meet for the high 
burdens of freedom. . 


In.a lecture on ‘India in English 
Literature” delivered in. Bombay on 
the 26th October under the auspices’ of 
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the F.E.N.,*Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice- 
Chancallor of the Bombay University, 
tracec how, 
times tc the present day, India has 
attracted the attention of English 


writers. Distance has always lent 


enchamtrent, and, as Mr. Wadia 
brought out with the aid of many an 
interes-irz quotation, there has hardly 
been a writer who has mentioned India 
who was'.not: glamoured with the 


“fabulozs Eastern splendour. The Orient 


became tke poets’ byword for gorgeous- 
ness, f=n‘astic wealth, romance. 


fact. Exp-oited and impoverished India 
then fonnd a few defenders. But most 
who cem= to trade and remained to 
rule have had scant interest in India’s 
real wealta. Mr. Wadia truly observ- 
ed :-— | 

One fact is apparent, that the English liad 
for long on-y temporary interests in India. 
To them India was a. reality, but never an 


inspiratica. The British came as merchants 
and ‘adventurers, they became soldiers 


through crc mstances, then conquerors, and’ 


remained rwlers and administrators. But 


their intetescs were really not permanent.. 


No wonder they were and are still called 
birds of p=sszge. No ‘one whose interests are 
temporar” cen ever think of the ‘permanence 
which literaczure brings. The second thing 
that is agpaænt is that it is extremely diff- 
icult for & foreigner to espouse the cause of 


` another land in the same spirit as'a child of 


the'soil con. Even if he speaks of India’s 
coral strand and the beauWes of Kashmere, 
and the lo=y mountains and inspiring rivers 
of the lanc he speaks from a distance which 
divides ba:ceanot bind. How can a foreigner 
know the seeEngs and sorrows of a strange 
land? The story of India in English liter- 
ature is a Csappointing tale, but such as it is, 
and such a= I nave found it, I have described 
to you. ; 


' Itisa, pathetic story that the glorious ! 
tradition of English literature should. 


from the Elizabethan 


For ° 
centuries the English Muse felt drawn a 
to an Incia more of fantasy than ‘of’ 
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on the whole have remained ignorant 
of the real glory that-sunfortunately, 
alas—-was India. Except for solitary 
figures like Fox, Shelley and Edwin 
Arnold, the aspiring soul of the people 
aud the solid spiritual foundation on 
which the superstructure of Indian 
culture has been built have ever remain- 
cd obscured by the exploiting instinct. 
The story of Indo-British relations 
would. have been far different if the 
great and gifted British Muse had sung 
with knowledge of the deeper currents 
of a country at least as great and no 
less greatly, though differently, gifted. 


It is well that thoughtful men are 
recognising that the end of the war 
will not necessarily mark the beginning 
of peace. Whether peace will emerge 
from the crucible in a molten golden 
flow depends on what is thrown into 
the melting-pot now by the prospective 
victors. As Mr. Horace R. Cayton, a 
well-known Negro newspaper man, 
writes in The Nation for 3rd July 
1943 :— 

Writing the peace is not a process that be- 
gins with the declaration of an armistice.... 
To insure a victory for the common man, 
who has too often been mobilized to fight for 
a noble objective only to find himself cheated 
when a military victory was won, the essen- 
tial elements of brotherhood must be achieved 
during the struggle itself. Brotherhood is 
both the means and the end of the struggle. 

A great chagge has come over the 
American Negro, he writes. His sym- 
pathy with the other dark races has 
made him in a sense more international- 
minded than the other nine-tenths of 
the population of the U.S.A. He is 
demanding not only Negro rights but 
democratic rights for all peoples. 
problem of the American Negro Mr. 
Cayton sees as “part of the problem 
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of all the -common people of the 
world.” The present war is one phase 
of a larger struggle to achieve “in 
America ant in the world a moral order 
which will include the American 
Negro and all other oppressed peoples.” 

The struggle iu which we are engaged is’ 
one against oppression—whether from the 
tyrannical forces of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito, or from the colonial imperialism of 
the Britis: Empire, or from the racial 
imperialisn. of the United States. To win 2 
cheap milit ry victory over the Axis and then 
to continue the exploitation of subject 
peoples witbin the British Empire and the 
subordination of Negroes in the United States 
is to set the stage for the next world war— 
probably a war of colour. 

The Nation backs Mr. Cayton up jn 
a strong editorial, declaring that 
it is time for us to clear our minds and hearts 
of the contradictions that are rotting our 
moral position and undermining our purpose. 
...We cannot liberate oppressed peoples 
while maintaining the right to oppress our 
own. minorities. 


Writing on ‘Coalition for War and 
Peace” in the Summer 1943 Yale 
Review, Mr. W. H. Chamberlin main- 
tains that the alliance of Britain, 
America and Russia, necessary io 
achieve the final overthrow of Nazism, 
can do much to ensure a safe and 
peaceful future for the world. We are 
especially interested in the significant 
comments offered on the imperialist 
domination of subject nations. He 
holds that “ there must be satisfaction 
for the legitimate racial and national 
aspirations of the Eastern peoples who 
resent being held in Western tutelage.” 
Great Britain, he suggests, 
might be willing to speed up the pace o'f 
extending self-government to India, to forgo 
some of the monopolistic and preferential 


features of imperialism if America woul: 
underwrite a guarantee against aggression 
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and make some concessions jn the field of 
trade and tariffs. 


Before such far-sighted co-cperation - 


can become possible, however, notions 


of East and West, the sense af racial - 


superiority, the whole mental climate 


.of imperialism, in short, must de giver 
up. Mr. Chamberlin sounds ‘a note of - 


warning. - Specifically he sees a poten- 
tial menace to lasting peace in Asia in 
the great temptation ‘which will face 


the U. S. A. and Britain after zhe war. 


The vastest armed forces ever sent to 
the East will be there after “apan is 
defeated, temptingly available to im- 
pose the will of .Western imperialist 
ambition upon Asia. - That temptation, 
he declares, must be resisted. It is well 


for the peace of the world tkat it ‘is | 
recognised in’advance so that public ` 


opinion can be aroused to meet it. 
_ Mr. Chamberlin recalls the m:sguided 


yoting down at Versailles by the Anglo-. 
. Saxon powers of Japan's moderately: 


worded resolution favouring the prin- 
ciple of-racial equality. He mentions 
also that the U. S. Japanese Exclusion 
Act was taken even by moderates and 
liberals in, Japan as a deliberate racial 
insult. Hé is convinced tha: “the 
widespread sense among Japenese of 


being despised in the West o2 racial 


grounds” was “a powerful emotional 
force in the hands of the militarists.” 
He warns that a war of race anc colour 
might prove to be the most, terrible of 
all wars. That danger 


must be exorcised by placing the relations 
between West and East on a new basis, free 
from the elements of colonial political and 
economic exploitation and from assumptions 
of race and colour superiority.. ..I= will be 
a fatal mistake if the peace serienn] is con- 
ceived exclusively, or even primarily, in 

terms of the West, if the Asiatic pe=ples are 
relegated to a second-class status. The only 
type of world settlement that gives any 
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promise of perntanence will be one that knows 
neither East, nor West, neither border, nor 
breed, nor race. * 


The November Rural India com- 
mends editorially the proposed estab- 
lishment of the Rural Workers’ Training 
College at Pohri (Gwalior) as a nucleus 
for the ultimate establishment ‘of a 
Rural University. lt-regrets, however, 
the lack generally of adequate response 


‘from suitable constructive workers. 


This, it. believes, accounts ‘for the 
stagnation in the movement: for rural 
uplift and development. Gften enough 
has it been emphasised that India’s 
future is closely bound tp with the 
rehabilitation of our country-side. This 
means more than the development of 
rural ¿resources and the growth of 
indigenous’ industries which can grad- 
ually stabilise rural economy and secure. 
for the rural population a better 
standard of living. All this has never 
been denied in theory but when it 
comes to putting the theory into prac- 
tice, there are relatively few who 
are prepared to put their shoulders to 


‘the wheel. 


In justice to those behind prison 
bars it must be said that many who 
do have the genuine will to serve the 
country-side aré not in a position to 
do so. But the primary difficulty with 
who are drawn, tc rural re- 
construction is claimed to be the 
absence of a proper spirit gf service 
and sacrifice. The villages can offer 
love of comfort little and ambition less. 
They have no substitute for the sophis- 
ticated needs of the urban newcomer. 
All they have is.a spirit of co-operation 
if that is properly evoked. But to evoke 
it the rural worker has to identify 


‘himself with ‘their needs by: putting 


service kefore self-interest. To para- 
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shrase Mr. George Lansbury’s “ There 
s no democracy unlgss there are 
Jemocrats,’’—there is no spirit of ser- 
rice worthy of the name unless there 
ire self-sacrificing servers. 

India has no monopoly on self-inter- 
ast, which, alas, is the motive force of 
che many everywhere. But India has 
1 tradition of self-forgetting service 
which hardly can be matched. The 
deal of economic independence in old 
ige is good. But India, in the words 
of a recent writer, sets against it a 
ander ideal, that of “an old age 
ndependent of economics. ” 

If the rural training-schools anc 
zolleges can induce in their trainees a 
ove of willing work, an adaptability 
-o rural conditions of life, a faith ir. 
che work which has to be accepted as 
x mission, they will have helped to 
dave the way not only to speedier rural 
Jevelopment, but also to the spiritual 
regeneration of our Motherland. 


In a letter published in The Times of 
Tadia of ancl November, Shri A. V. 
Thakkar and Mr. Verrier Elwin com- 
plain against the infiltration of miss- 
onaries in aboriginal areas. Thev 
point with facts and figures to alleged 
official support to their activities, in 
the Mandla District, a Partially 
Excluded Area under the Government 
of India Act. There, it is claimed, the 
catholic Apostolic Mission in Jubbu.- 
pore has been allowed to open some 


sixty schaols. Fhe running of an aborig-. 


inal teachers’ school is also reported to 
have been handed over to the mar- 
agement of the same Mission, the Gov- 
ernment having agreed to bear half tke 
cost of running the institution and 
made grants for other facilities. This, 
it is claimed, is contrary to the spirit 
of the Government of India Act, which 
sought to protect the aboriginals’ 
sconomic, religious and cultural inter- 
ests. 
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It is beside the point to question the 
propriety of segregating the aboriginals. 
The signatories to the letter are right 
in their demand that laws intended, 
however imperfectly, to safeguard a 
community’s cultural integrity “should 
be implemented with scrupulous 
Let us face facts. Miss- 
lonaries are here to spread their 
religion. No sophistry can successfully 
conceal the real nature of their aim, 
which is proselytisation. The handing 
over to them of the educational insti- 
tutions is tantamount to surrendering 
the aboriginals’ future to their tender 
mercies. More, itisa side-stepping by 
the Government of its own responsi- 
bilities. All that the aboriginals ask 
for is to be left to the simple unsophis- 
ticated tenor of their lives. The 
protest of the signatories must be 
heeded 2efore it is too late. 


The C. P. Government attempted to 
meet the charges in a press communiqué 
which conceded the large extent of 
missionary activity in the District 
while evading its irnplications. Th: 
Government’s own educational record 
among the aboriginal tribes is poor: 
missionaries are proselytisers first and 
educatcrs or whatnot second: those 
facts no arguments can do away with. 


Ilya Ehrenburg’s article “ The Fate 
of Europe” in the fifth number for 
1943 of International Literature is ai. 
unforgettable word-painting of the 
abomination of desolation. The variety 
that was the living Europe’s charm 
has faded. The drab monotony of 
devastztion has erased the distinctive 
character of wasted, ravaged towns. 
Misery is the portion of the many from 
Greece to Poland, the Ukraine to 
France. For a thousand days (alreadv 
how many more!) Europe has been 
trampled by marching armies, scarre:] 
by the lumbering passage of tanks, 
pitted with shells and torn by every 
implement of destruction evil fancy 
could devise. | i 

But the physical devastation is the 
least terrible result. Scars have been 
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left on n consciousness ihat will 
be permanent. “ Souffriy passe; avoty 
souffert ne passe jamais.’ Barbarism 
has been let loose; the beast that in 
civilised: man is chained has broken its 
fetters and run amuck. To tke inevit- 
able horrors of battle have been added 
the torture of prisoners of war, the 
massacré of helpless thousands, the 
deliberate breaking of famihes, the 
mass transplanting of workers tar from 
their native lands, the creaticn in the 
cities of mobs of wild childre= among 
whom, in starving Greece, instances of 
cannibalism have been reported. 
is the havoc wrought by this ur natural, 
unnecessary cataclysm, produced by 
violence and the will to power. 


Terror deforms people. Some become 

cowardly, some pathologically cruel. Stand- 
ards of behaviour disappear, the foundations 
of any social Hfe are shaken. Eurobe is thus 
exposed to infection, ready for corruption of 
the tissues to set in, ready for anecchy.. 
No matter how this or that Statz thinker 
may conceive the future of Europeen States, 
this future can only rest on cu:ture, on 
standards of social life, on human dignity. 
Houses of widely differing architectural styles 
may be built out of stone. But there is no 
stone in a desert, there is only sand, and 
nothing can be built out of sand. 


The ending of the war in a just peace 
before it is too late is the only hope of 


averting the anarchy of a Continent-. 


wide Terreur, in which all human 
values must. go the way of the pul- 
verised landmarks. 


An important conference on the legal 
status of Indian women was beld in 
Bombay in mid-Novemter, under the 
auspices of the National Council of 
Women in India. Shrimati farojini 
Naidu, the President-Elect, unable for 
reasons of health to preside, sent a 
powerful message. India, she said, 
notwithstanding her paradoxical posi- 
tion among free nations, had her special 
contribution to offer to the new syn- 
thesis of life. Indian women hai their 
part fo play in that but they could do 
so only-6n terms of equality wita men. 


That equality Hindu law dil not v, 
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recognise. That fact could not, she 


declared, 


be explained away or 7 extenwated by pious 


‘citatioas of a hundred caivalrous texts from 


anc:en: classics in honour of ~vomanhcod, or 
proud justations of the names of a hundred 


' womer. who by sheer force of ‘their. character, 


personality or genius, were able to transcend 
the urfa:r limitations imposed on their sex 
by lezel codes and social conventions. 
Shrimati Sarojini branded the exist- 
ence cf woman on ‘sulferance and keep- 
ing har in insecurity, dependent on 
father, husband or son, as 
not orly intrinsically: a viclation of all 
princip.es of equity and justice, but also an 
intolerable affront, perpetuated for many 
centurizs, to all self-respecting womanhood. 
It is to our sorrow that we have to 
con-ess the unjust disabilities under 
which our Indian women labour, ad 
steps zo remove those disabilities are 
overdue. But India need not stand 


‘shamed before the nations as the only 


or chif culprit in this matter. The 
legal position of women in Europe in 
the Christian Middle Ages was much 
worse tian in the pagan Roman 
Empir? or in ancient India. Until very 
recently there was little to choose 
between the status of a married woman 
under Eaglish and Hindu law. The 
econcmaic disabilities of English work- 
ing women are still the “subject of 
heated Parliamentary debte. But 
two wrongs do not make ar ‘it. 


By all means let the injustices be 
removed, but the true emancipation 
of our women cannot come through 
legislation alone. Woman is not infe- 
rior to man but her rôle is differefit. 
Womar is complementary to man and 
to recognise the right co-operative 
relator between the sexes ig to take 
the first step towards the re-establish- 
ment of zhe ideal Indian kome, with 
its gracious daughter, its companion- 
nelpra:e-wife, its wise counselling 
mother. What higher authority -is 
zhere fcr Hindu law than the Laws of 
Manu? And they deciare taat 


where wear n are honoured, there verily the 
Devas rejoice; where they are nct honoured, 
there ind sec all rites are fraitless. ’ 
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